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PniLADELPuiA,  February  G^  ISSO. 

To  His  Excellency  Governor  Hexky  i[.  IIoyt,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Covimissioners  of  the  Second  Geological 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir:  It  is  with  tlie  sincerest  satisfaction  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  ti'ansmit  ifr.  Ijesquereux's  complete  report  iij^on 
the  vegetable  I'eniains  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  scoi)e  and  thoroughness  of  this  work,  representing 
as  it  does,  investigations  iinintemiptedly  continued  through 
a  long  life  time, — the  high  authority  of  its  distinguished 
author  among  men  of  science, — the  affluence  of  materials 
at  his  disposal, — the  enlightened  action  of  the  Board  per- 
mitting these  matenals  to  be  rei)resented  to  the  eye  of  the 
student  by  so  large  a  number  of  admirably  designed  and 
executed  plates — and  the  hearty  interest  taken  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  book  by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
appreciate  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  in  every  di- 
rection— all  this  ha3  made  mv  official  connection  with  it 
delightful,  and  assures  me  that  you  will  accept  and  i)ublish 
it  in  the  conviction  that  none  of  your  geological  reports  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  State  or  reflect 
more  luster  on  the  Survey. 

The  most  remarkable  geological  report  upon  the  forms  of 
extinct  life  ever  i)ublished  in  America,  that  of  Professor 
James  Hall,  of  Albany,  ccmsists  of  a  series  of  quarto  vol- 
umes of  text  and  plates,  together  or  in  sei)arate  volumes, 
the  last  of  which  have  not  yet  passed  through  the  press. 
This  rich  product  of  the  combined  industry  and  genius  of 
one  of  its  citizens  has  been  given  to  the  world  at  a  gi'eat 
expense  by  the  State  of  New  York  ;  but  in  a  form  suitable 
only  to  use  in  public  and  private  libmries.  It  cannot  be 
taken  into  the  field,  nor  can  it  find  its  way  into  more  than 

a  few  of  the  retired  si)Ots  where  local  geologists  are  busv. 

( V  p. ) 
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The  edition  is  necessarily  of  moderate  size  and  the  volumes 
are  expensive.  But  it  is  so  great  a  work,  so  thorough  and 
accurate,  so  copious  and  complete,  so  systematic  and  easily 
referred  to,  that  it  has  not  only  made  its  author  famous  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  but  done  much  towards  placing 
American  science  on  a  par  with  that  of  Europe,  and  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  of  enlightened 
governments.  No  doubt  it  will  be  re-cast  and  published  in 
some  manual  form  for  general  use  and  circulation. 

AVhat  such  a  manual  of  molluscan  palaeontology,  descrip- 
tive of  the  forms  and  habitats  of  the  shell  fish  of  early 
geological  times,  would  be  to  American  field  geologists,  this 
work  of  Mr.  Lesquereux  is — a  manual  of  the  forms  and 
habitats  of  the  plants  once  growing  in  the  swamps  of  our 
American  coal  fields,  or  floated  out  into  open  water  and 
embedded  in  the  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous sea. 

Every  genus  of  ancient  seaweed,  fern,  bamboo-like  Cala- 
mite,  and  cone  tree  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  mining  the  American  coal  beds,^^  or 
in  surveying  the  surface  of  the  coal  fields,  is  here  described, 
and  placed  in  its  natural  connection. 

Every  species  hitherto  discovered  is  named  and  described, 
and  as  many  of  them  figured  as  seemed  needful  to  assist 
the  mining  geologist  in  the  identification  of  beds  (so  far  as 
plant-remains  can  do  that,)  or  to  enlighten  the  scholar  of 
nature  in  this  branch  of  learning. 

It  is  more  than  supposable,  indeed,  that  other  species^  and 
perhaps  other  genera^  remain  to  be  discovered.  In  fact, 
every  month,  thus  far,  has  brought  to  light  some  new  and 
interesting  variety  of  form.     But  the  total  of  the  botany  of 

♦  That  is,  the  coal  bods  of  tho  old  coal  em.  The  lignite  plants  of  tlio  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  coal  plants  of  the  Miaaiasippi  valley. 
Rocky  mountains  and  Pacitic  coast,  as  well  as  the  Permian  plants  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  New  Red  plants  recently  discovered 
in  New  Jersey,  are  not  included  in  this  report.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  carboniferous  and  •»ul>-carboniferous  plants  of  the  old  coal  fields.  Mr. 
Lesquereux's  elal)onitoly  illustrated  memoirs  on  the  Ootaceous  and  Tertiary 
plants  of  the  Rooky  Mountain  region,  California,  and  the  Mississippi  valley, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  published  reports  of  the  United  States  Surveys  of  tho 
Territories,  &o 
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the  coal  measures  may  be  truly  said  to  have  assumed  a  i)er- 
manent  and  (in  the  main)  unchangeable  aspect ;  and  this 
manual,  therefore,  can  justly  claim  to  be  not  only  a  reliable 
but  an  all  sufficient  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  subject. 

The  best  guarantee  for  its  accuracy  is  the  reputation  of 
its  author — a  reputation  first  made  more  than  forty  years 
ago  in  the  i)eat  bogs  of  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  successive  surveys  of  similar  surface  deposits  in 
Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain.  Transferring 
his  botanical  studies  to  America  in  1848,  Mr.  Lesquereux 
accepted  service  on  the  First  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1851,  and  made  the  first  rei)ort  on  the  coal  plants 
of  the  State,  i)ublished  as  a  separate  memoir  by  Prof.  H. 
D.  Rogers,  in  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  1858,  vol.  II, 
pages  837  to  884,  with  20  quarto  plates.  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  it.  Prof.  Rogers  thus  writes  : 

"The  following  new  species  of  fossil  plants,  110  in  num- 
ber, are  some  of  the  results  of  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  adjacent  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
undertaken  a  few  years  ago  by  my  able  a.ssisttint  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  Leo 
Lesquereux,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Switzerland,  now  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

"By  far  the  greater  paii;  of  the  specimens  were  collected 
by  himself.  A  few  of  the  ne>v  species  were  first  seen  and 
studied  by  him  in  the  rich  local  cabinets  of  Mr.  Clarkson 
of  Carbondale,  and  of  the  Rev.  AV.  Moore  of  Greensburg, 
to  whom  our  best  thanks  are  due  for  their  liberality  in  thus 
opening  their  collections  for  the  discrij^tion  of  wiiat  was  new. 
Many  of  these  hitherto  undescribed  forms  were  discovered 
in  the  slates  associated  with  the  beds  of  anthracite  in  the 
coal  fields  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  compared  with 
the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
appear  not  only  to  contain  a  greater  variety  of  species,  but 
to  present  them  in  a  condition  of  more  x)erfect  i)reservati<m 
for  studv. 

*'The  new  species  here  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Lesque- 
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renx  constitute  about  one  half  of  the"  total  number  of  well 
defined  forms  hitherto  detected  by  him  in  the  coal  measure 
and  lower  carboniferous  rocks  (the  Vespertine  series)  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty  si>ecies  examined  by  him  proving  to  be  entirely 
identical  with  species  already  recognized  in  the  European 
coalfields."        ****** 

Between  the  years  1853,  the  date  of  Mr.  Lesquereux'  s  re- 
port to  Professor  Rogers,  and  1879,  the  date  of  the  present 
report  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Second  geo- 
logical survey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Lesquereux  has  made 
elaborate  reports  to  the  State  geologists  of  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  United  States  geologists  of  the  Terri- 
tories, all  of  which  may  be  found  in  tiie  published  volumes 
of  their  reports,  many  of  them  copiously  illustrated  by 
plates  of  figures.  A  list  of  these  memoirs,  those  relating 
to  coal  plants,  ^vill  be  found  in  the  indexes  at  the  close  of 
this  report ;  and  references  to  them  by  name  and  page  occur 
all  through  it. 

The  number  of  his  new  species,  110  in  1853,  has  swelled 
in  26  years  to  350 ;  and  the  total  number  of  species  described 
in  this  rei)ort  amounts  to  more  than  six  hundred. 

Leaving  the  author  to  state  in  his  own  excellent  way  the 
generalizations,  both  of  a  botanical  and  of  a  geological 
kind,  at  which  he  has  so  slowly  and  laboriously  arrived,  in 
the  course  of  the  most  extensive  palaeobotanical  investiga- 
tions on  both  Continents  ever  made  by  one  individual,  I 
recommend  his  report  to  your  consideration,  and  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Lesley. 


CoLiiMBrs,  Ohio,  January  21^  1880. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley, 

Slate  Ocologlst  of  Pennsylvania : 

Deak  Sir  :  My  report  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  United  States  having  been  delivered  to  you 
some  months  ago,  and  the  firet  half  of  it,  as  far  as  to  the 
end  of  the  Ferns,  being  now  printe>d  as  a  separate  volume, 
I  offer,  at  your  suggestion,  the  following  remarks  as  a  short 
preface  to  it  reserving,  the  more  elaborate  Introduction, 
which  I  have  prepared  to  the  whole  work,  to  be  inserted  at 
the  close  of  the  descriptions  in  the  second  volume. 

The  want  of  some  convenient  book  for  the  study  and  de- 
termination of  fossil  plants  in  the  Coal  measures  has  al- 
ways been  and  still  is  the  chief  difficulty  which  discourages 
both  students  and  collectors. 

Trae,  a  great  number  of  works  on  the  subject  have  been 
published ;  but  they  are  all  either  partial  or  local  in  their 
character.  They  describe,  and  illustrate  by  figures,  either 
some  one  group  of  Coal  plants,  or  a  number  of  isolated  spe- 
cies, or  those  of  some  particular  European  coal  field. 

The  best  and  most  famous  of  these  works  is  that  of  Brong- 
niart,  Histoire  des  Veg^taux  Fossiies,  published  at  Paris  in 
the  yeiirs  1828-1844,  and  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  that 
illustrious  botanist. 

Tlie  student  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  age, 
therefore,  can  pursue  to  advantage  his  researches  only  after 
having  first  procured  a  series,  in  fact  a  whole  library,  of  very 
costly  books ;  and  will  sometimes  find  himself  compelled 
to  peruse  a  number  of  volumes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  de- 
termination of  a  single  species. 

We  now  have,  it  is  true,  the  Vegetable  Paleontology  of 
Schimper, — an  admirable  work,  the  faithful  friend  and  as- 

(ixP.) 
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sistant  of  the  phyto-paleontologist.  But  the  nse  of  this 
book  demands  an  already  intimate  acquaintance  with  fos- 
sil botany,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recommended  for  be 
ginners  or  collectors.  As  it  describes  all  the  as  yet  known 
species,  from  the  earliest  (Silurian)  to  the  latest  (Pliocene) 
geological  formations,  nearly  six  thousand  in  numi)er,  the 
descriptions  are  of  course  very  brief;  and  as  the  Atlas 
which  accompanies  it  consists  of  only  one  hundred  and  ten 
plates,  only  such  figures  are  given  as  serve  to  illustrate  es- 
pecially the  essential  characters  of  the  genera. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  determination  of 
the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Coal,  in  their  usual  fragment- 
ary condition  of  Fern-fronds,  stems,  bark  of  trees,  etc.  can- 
not be  made  with  any  degi*ee  of  accuracy  from  mere  descrip- 
tions. 

My  purpose  in  preparing  this  work  on  the  Coal  flora  of 
the  United  States,  from  materials  which  I  have  been  pro- 
curing and  studying  for  years,  has  been  to  make  it  a  kind 
of  manual,  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  books.  Thus  far,  our 
libraries  contain  only  heterogeneous,  partial  and  local  re- 
ports on  the  coal  plants  of  this  continent.  I  wish  to  offer 
to  amateurs  in  this  field  of  research  the  means  of  conven- 
iently and  successfully  studying  those  vegetable  remains  of 
a  remote  age,  so  widely  and  abundantly  distributed  through- 
out the  vast  American  coal  fields,  and  of  late  so  actively 
sought  aft-er  and  so  carefully  collected  and  preserved  by  in- 
telligent observers. 

This  aim  has  not  yet  been  as  fully  attained  as  I  could  de- 
sire ;  for,  a  number  of  the  species  which  I  have  described  in 
the  text  are  not  figured  in  the  Atlas.  But  it  is  to  be  (consid- 
ered that  the  possible  number  of  plates  is  indefinitely  great. 
Fossil  species,  especially  those  of  i^lants,  are  generally  rep- 
resented by  mere  fragments,  or  accidentally  exposed  parts, 
of  a  whole  plant.  In  some  cases  the  complete  elucidation 
of  a  single  species  would  require,  for  itself  alone,  a  numl)er 
of  large  plates.  The  cost  of  an  exhaustive  representation 
may  be  imagined.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Survey  may  see  fit  to  authorize  a 
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second  volume  of  x)lates,  additional  to  the  Atlas  already 
published. 

To  compensate  for  any  deficiency  of  figures  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  given  in  greater  detail  descrii)tions,  either  of 
different  parts  of  such  plants  as  are  only  i)artly  figured,  or 
of  plants  not  as  yet  figured  at  all.  The  prolixity  of  such 
descrii^tions  is  unavoidable. 

I  have  described  all  the  species  of  vegetable  fonns  known 
to  me  as  occurring  in  the  coal  measures — not  only  of  Penn- 
vania — but  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  inchided  among 
them  i)lants  of  Carboniferous  types  discovered  in  the  older 
or  so-called  Devonian  rocks. 

As  far  as  my  researclies  teach  me,  the  Carboniferous 
measures  find  their  upper  limib-at  one  or  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Pittsburg  Coal.  In  the  measures  lying  above 
this  limit  another  flora  has  been  discovered,  of  whi(!h  some 
of  the  species  liave  a  character  representative  of  Permian 
types.  This  flora  has  been  studied  by  Prof.  I.  C.  White, 
of  AVest  Virginia  University  at  Morgantown,  and  Prof.  W. 
M.  Fontaine,  now  of  the  Virginia  University  at  Charlottes- 
ville, whose  conjoint  report  upon  it  is  being  just  j^ublished 
by  the  Board  as  Report  of  Progress  PP. 

Thus,  I  trust,  the  student  of  fossil  botany  will  find  two 
easily  accessible  books  with  which  alone  he  can  pursue  his 
researches  through  the  whole  Carboniferous  system  from 
top  to  bottom. 

My  materials  have  been  derived  from  every  available 
source.  I  have  endeavored  to  see  all  accessible  localities 
offering  a  chance  for  obtaining  specimens.  I  liave  examined 
both  private  collections  and  the  cabinets  of  scientific  insti- 
tutions, and  have  widely  offered  my  assistance  in  determin- 
ing si)ecimens  for  any  who  were  willing  to  tiTinsmit  them 
for  that  purpose.  This  has  brought  to  me  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials which  I  have  put  to  use  in  notes  or  figures. 

Very  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  my  re- 
searches by  a  large  number  of  i)ersons,  testifying  thus  their 
interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  Indeed,  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  consid.- 
erable  i>art  of  its  importance  but  for  the  communication  of 
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rare  materials  furnished  by  the  long,  expensive  and  sys- 
tematic explorations  of  Mr.  L  F.  Mansfield  in  the  roof 
shales  of  his  Cannelton  coal  bed  ]  by  the  immense  collection 
of  plant-remains  put  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Liicoe  of 
Pittston;  and  by  the  generous  contributions  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Britts  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  and  others. 

The  localities  of  specimens,  and  the  names  of  contributors 
are  carefully  recorded  in  the  descriptive  text ;  and  to  all 
who  have  helped  me  in  my  long  researches  I  hereby  send 
these  words  of  grateful  remembrance. 

Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  was  the  first  promoter  of  this  Coal 
Flora  of  the  United  States.  After  his  death,  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  which  he  founded  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  generously  allowed  me  the  use  of  the  materials  ap- 
pertaining to  the  institution,  with  permission  to  make  them 
known  as  opportunities  for  benefiting  science  ocouiTed. 
But  without  your  own  interest  in  the  publication  of  this 
work  it  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light.  To  Prof. 
Agassiz  and  to  yourself,  my  two  highly  honored  friends, 
therefore,  I  should  dediciite  it,  were  it  not  the  property  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  LESQUEREUX. 
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DETERMINATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

OF  THB 
POUND  IN  THB 

COAL  MEASURES  OF  THE  D.  S.  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


CELLULAR  ACOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

Fungi. 

These  plants,  generally  of  a  soft  cellular  tissue,  are  soon 
decomposed  under  atmospheric  action.  Though  extremely 
numerous  at  the  present  time,  very  few  have  been  found 
fossil.  It  is  merely  from  the  recent  formations,  the  tertiary 
especially,  that  some  species  have  been  described.  They  are 
mostly  referable  to  HypoxiUcB^  a  class  of  minute  plants,  in- 
termediate between  the  Fivngl  and  the  Lychenes  which  ap- 
pear like  dots  or  small  black  spots,  attached  to  decaying 
leaves  or  stems.  The  characters  of  these  vegetables  are  de- 
rived, in  their  original  state,  from  minute  spores  or  seeds, 
inclosed  in  capsules  of  diverse  forms.  They  can  be  studied 
only  with  a  microscope  of  a  high  power,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  positively  determined  from  fossil  si)ecimens.  Two 
species  of  this  kind  only  have  been  described  from  the  coal 
measures  of  Europe :  Excipula  Neesii^  Goepp.,  and  Dlpla- 
zltes  Rltabenhorstiiy  Gein.,  both  discovered  upon  the  epi- 
dermis of  pinnules  of  ferns. 

In  the  North  American  Coal  measures,  remains  of  stems 
and  leaves  of  large  size,  like  those  of  the  Cordaites^  are 
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often  dotted  with  small,  convex,  round  or  oval  protnber- 
ences,  which,  breaking  through  the  tissue  and  deranging  its 
regular  conformation,  seem  to  represent  small  Fungi  like 
species  of  Spheria.  It  is  however  extremely  hazardous  to 
consider  them  as  orgiinized  bodies.  For  in  many  cases, 
these  pustular  projections  are  evidently  produced  by  mere 
physical  cause  or  mechanical  agency.  In  the  semi-anthra- 
cite coal  of  Trevorton,  for  instance,  not  only  the  vegetable 
remains,  but  the  shale,  even  the  coal,  are  covered  and  filled 
with  round  vesicles,  perfectly  similar  in  shape  and  size  to 
species  of  Hypoxilece,  Some  fossil  stems  and  leaves,  there- 
fore, seem  really  to  have  been  inhabited,  when  living,  by 
groups  of  Spherice,  But  as  the  same  kind  of  produc- 
tions are  seen  upon  inorganic  matter  as  well. as  upon  re- 
mains of  phants,  they  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  casual 
interruption  in  the  process  of  evolution  and  dispei'sion  of 
gazeous  substances,  like  the  vesicles  produced  by  the  action 
of  caloric  upon  a  mattei  in  a  state  of  semi-liquefaction. 

In  the  Geol.  of  Penna.,  1858,  p.  847,  I  have  referred  to 
Polyporites  Boiomannu  LI.  &  Hutt.,  a  form  which  closely 
resembles  the  hard  mushrooms,  Bolets  or  Polypores^  seen 
in  the  woods  now,  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
characterized  by  concentric  zones  of  alternate  layers  of 
different  color.  The  English  specimen  on  which  the  fossil 
species  was  established  has  been  recognized  as  a  scale  of 
fish.  The  American  one  is  much  larger ;  the  zones  less 
regular ;  and  as  no  animal  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Anthracite  measures  in  connection  with  it,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  fish  scale.  I  have  seen,  of  late,^  in 
beds  of  hard  ferruginous  clay  of  the  Colorado  Tertiary, 
Cxagments  marked  with  alteniate  red  and  yellow  bands, 
regularly  placed  around  a  basilar  or  eccentrical  point, 
presenting  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  specimen  of  the 
Carboniferous,  and  seemingly  explaining  its  nature. 

The  organism  described  here  below  is  of  a  far  different 
cdiaracter,  and  is  to  my  pei'suasion  the  representative  of  a 
true  Fungus. 
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Rhizomorpuia,  Roth. 

Fungous  filaments  nfhardsiibstance,  disposed  in  hranch- 
es  abnorvialltj  divided  ami  of  ten  anastorriosing  ;  generally 
living  und^  the  decaying  bark  of  trees. 

Until  now,  tliese  .plants  have  been  very  rarely  found 
with  organs  of  fructification,  and  therefore  are  considered 
as  a  kind  of  Mycelium^  adventive  filaments  which  repre- 
sent the  first  stage  of  life  of  the  mushrooms. 

Rhizomokpiia  SiGiLLAUiiE,  LesQX.  PI.  B^  Fig.  11. 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  Oct.  1877,  p.  174> 

Stem  or  principal  axis  fattened,  irregularly  round  or 
polygonal  in  outline,  dimled  all  around  in  branches,  either 
sim2)le  or  forking^  even  anastomosing  in  various  directions, 
inflated  upwards,  club  shaped  and  obtuse,  slightly  flat- 
tened by  compression ;  surface  marked  by  a  netting  of 
narrow  wrinkles  resemhling  veins,  with  intermediate  thin 
Tieinlets, 

The  figure  exactly  represents  the  specimen.  The  central 
or  primary  axis  is  quite  flat,  the  bmnches  half  round,  in- 
flated to  the  obtuse  apex,  one  to  three  millimeters  broad 
in  the  lower  part,  divided  at  the  base  or  joined  by  abnor- 
mal anatomosing  divisions,  often  connected  in  the  upper 
part  by  thin  filaments  in  right  angle,  scarcely  perceivable 
without  glass.  The  surface  of  the  flattened  axis  is  smooth, 
that  of  the  branches  wrinkled. 

This  form,  examined  by  competent  mycologists,  has  been 
recognized  as  very  closely  allied  to  Rhizomorpha  subcor- 
ticalis,  and  other  species  of  the  present  time.  Its  rela- 
tion to  FiLngine(£  has  not  been  contradicted.  Indeed^  it 
cannot  be  compared  to  anything  else  than  to  a  Rhizomorpha, 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  borings  of  some  insects  into  the 
wood  or  under  the  bark.  The  f  uito  wed  passages  of  insects, 
however,  have  by  their  regularity,  esi)ecially  in  the  equal 
dimensions  of  their  tunnels,  a  far  different  chaiucter.  In 
this  specimen  the  axis  is  flattened,  while  the  branches  are 
^gradually  thicker  toward  the  apex,  and  the  filaments  de- 
rived from  the  branches  are  seen  penetrating  around  or  on 
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both  sides,  like  very  slender  threads,  scarcely  perceivable 
to  the  eye.   No  work  of  insects  can  produce  such  divisions. 

For  authorities  supporting  the  reference  of  this  vegetable 
to  a  RMzomorpha^  I  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Casimir 
Roumegu&re,  of  Toulouse,  France,  and  of  Prof.  Chas.  H. 
Peck,  of  Albany,  both  celebrated  micologists,  to  whom 
I  owe  the  communication  of  numerous  specimens  for  com- 
parison. Prof.  Sam'l  H.  Scudder,  of  Cambridge,  examined 
the  specimen  in  regard  to  its  possible  relation  to  borings 
of  insects,  of  which  he  has  made  a  peculiar  study.  He 
considers  the  characters  of  the  organism  as  without  relation 
to  any  kind  of  animal  process.  His  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject is  unquestionable. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Cannelton  coal,  under  the  bark  of 
a  SigOlaria.  The  habitat  of  this  organism  is  an  almost 
l^ositive  proof  of  its  relation  to  Rhizomorpha^  plants  which 
at  the  present  epoch  live  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Marine  Plants,  or  Thalassophytes. 

These  plants,  generally  composed,  like  the  Fungi,  of 
soft  cellular  tissue,  have  rarely  been  presen-ed  in  a  fossil 
state.  Even  at  the  present  time,  and  though  the  sliallow 
shores  of  the  sea  are  inhabited  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  Fucus^  and  covered  by  heaps  of  their  remains  thrown 
out  by  the  waves ;  though  on  some  parts  of  the  ocean,  and 
far  from  any  land,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  by  a 
vegetation  of  those  marine  plants  {Sargassum\  whose 
branches  and  filaments  are  so  thickly  interwoven,  that  they 
sometimes  become  impassible  to  ships ;  though  also  in  the 
cojd  regions  of  both  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oceans,  si>ecies  of 
Algfe  are  found  of  immense  stature,  either  of  a  ju-odigious 
length,  or  of  a  thickness  equaling  that  of  the  trunks  of  hirge 
trees, — remains  of  marine  plants  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  found 
iml)edded,  in  a  state  of  preservation,  either  in  sand,  in  clay, 
or  in  any  other  compound,  where  woody  plants  generally 
remain  unimpaired  and  preserved  with  their  normal  shape 
for  ages.  This  difference  between  the  woody,  or  vasculav 
tissue  of  the  land  plants,  and  the  cellular  compound  of  the 
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marine,  or  fresh  water  Algce^  mere  filaments  glued  together 
or  imbedded  in  vegetable  mucus  or  gelatine,  explains  at 
once  not  only  why  the  remains  of  Fucoids  are  so  rarel.y 
found  petrified,  but  also  why  marine  plants  could  not  have 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  coal  for  an  essential  con- 
stituent, as  some  naturalists  of  old  believed  it.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting,  in  exploring  the  different 
phases  of  the  formation  of  the  peat,  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  European  seas,  from  Russia  to  Denmark,  Hol- 
land and  Fnince ;  and  in  this  country,  those  of  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp ;  and  nowhere  have  I  been  able  to  find  any 
trace  of  a  deposit  of  seaweeds  preserved  from  decompo- 
sition under  any  kind  of  superposed  materials,  sand,  clay, 
etc.  And  nevertheless,  in  some  of  the  countries  visited,  the 
shores  in  many  localities  are  strewn  with  immense  hea])s 
of  those  plants  thrown  out  by  the  waves.  Marine  vegeta- 
bles, though  they  may  appear  of  hard  leathery  texture, 
like  some  of  the  most  common  spe'cies  of  Fucus^  soon  dis- 
integrate, and  pass  into  a  gelatinous,  half  fluid  matter,  which 
penetrates  the  sand,  so  that  the  lowest  strata  of  these  heaps, 
when  exposed  to  atmospheric  action,  do  not  generally  pre- 
serve tmces  of  their  organism  for  more  than  one  year. 

In  the  experiments  of  Lindley,  made  in  studying  the  com- 
parative duration  of  the  various  groups  of  plants  analogous 
to  those  which  are  recognized  as  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  coal,  the  author  omitted  the  marine  plants, 
well  knowing  how  soon  they  are  decomposed  and  destroyed 
when  immersed  in  fresh  water,  or  under  the  influence  of 
humidity.  It  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  contrary  with 
the  land  or  woody  plants  whose  tissue  is  indefinitely  pre- 
served by  immersion. 

Proi.  Schimper  remarks  on  this  subject,  Paleont.  Veget., 
1,  p.  149,  that  the  number  of  the  living  Algse  is  very  great, 
as  seven  to  eight  thousand  species  have  been  described ; 
that  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Thalassophytes  in  the  sea 
now,  the  banks  of  Sargassum  between  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Newfoundland,  the  floating  prairies  of  Fucoids  between 
Japan  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  we  should  suppose  that  a 
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large  number  of  these  plants  would  be  found  petrified  in 
the  geological  strata,  but  that  on  the  contrary  their  remains 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  marine,  and  still  much  more  so  in 
the  fresh  water  formations.  That  only  one  hundred  and 
.eighty  fossil  species  are  known  until  now,  while  the  living 
species  are  counted  by  thousands. 

The  absence  of  fossil  Thalassophytes  is  still  more  marked 
in  the  Carboniferous  formations  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
questionable  whether  any  species  of  true  marine  Algce  had 
been  recognized  in  these  formations  before  1866,  when  I 
described  Caulerpites  marginatus^  Trans.  Amer.  Philos. 
Soc.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  313,  from  remains  found  in  a  kind  of 
carboniferous  limestone  at  the  horizon  of  the  Millstone  grit. 
This  plant,  as  seen  in  the  description,  is  closely  allied  to 
Fucoides  Cauda-Oalli^  a  species  which  had  been  already 
traced  from  the  upper  strata  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian 
Chemung,  and  which  Prof.  J.  Hall  supposed  as  possibly  ex- 
tending its  habitat  to  the  lower  Carboniferous.  I  have  since 
that  time  received  from  the  coal  measures  specimens  of  fossil 
remains  positively  representing  marine  organized  bodies. 
The  diameters  of  some  of  them  are,  however,  very  peculiar, 
and  as  they  may  be  considered  as  doubtfully  ascribable  to 
vegetables,  they  have  been  all  described  here  and  separately 
figured  in  PI.  A  and  B  in  order  to  review  the  subject  with 
all  the  materials  obtained  up  to  this  time.  As  seen  in  the 
references,  some  have  already  been  published  in  a  Report 
of  the  Geological  survey  of  Indiana. 

Taonurus,  Fish.  Ost. 

Fucoides^  Vanuxem.     Taonurus,  Fish,  Ost,,  1858,    Spirophyton,   Hall 
1866,    Physopkycus,  tSchp.,  1869,     Cancellophycus  ?  Sap,  in  Hit,  1879, 

Frond  meinhranaceoiis,  derived  from  ntrUmles  attached 
to  a  lateral  or  central  axis,  erected  or  twisted  in  spiraly 
flattened  in  various  ways,  ribbed ;  ribs  or  strice  curved, 
scythe  shaped,  converging  to  the  borders,  which  are  either 
free,  naked,  or  attached  on  one  side  or  all  around  to  the 
axis  or  its  branches. 
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Taoxukus  margixatus,  Lesqx,^  PI.  A^  Figs,  1-6, 

Caulerpites  marginatus,  Leaqz.^  Trans,  Amer.  Phil.  A'oc,  Vol,  XIII, 
p,  314,  PL  VII, 

Physophicua  marginatus,  Schp,,  Paleont.  Veget,,  J,  p.  t06, 

Frmid  derived  from  afucoidal  cylindrical  axis,  branch- 
ing in  its  lower  part^  enlarged  upwards  to  a  small  ntri- 
cule  which  gradually  expands  into  a  lyrate  lamina^  folded 
in  irregular  strice^  curving  scythe  shaped  and  converging 
on  both  sides  to  the  flattened  smooth  border. 

I  have  examined  in  place  and  figured  the  essential  parts 
of  the  plant.  F.  6  represents,  it  seems,  fucoidal  filaments 
branching  and  spreading  into  the  mud  as  radicular  ap- 
pendages. They  depend  from  a  simple,  tubulous,  some- 
what broader  axis,  f.  4,  which  gradually  enlarges  into  an 
inflated  or  flat  lamina  bordered  by  two  bmnches  of  the 
primary  st^m.  The  laminae,  when  fully  developed,  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  plaited  into  long  nearly  par- 
allel wrinkles  converging  to  both  borders,  narrower,  how- 
ever, and  more  elongated  or  decurring  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  as  in  f.  1.  Sometimes,  as  in  f.  3  and  5,  the  axis  is 
not  divided  or  split.  It  is  lateral,  merely  curved,  and  bears 
a  narrow  lamina,  with  folds  passing  from  the  base  of  the 
curve  to  its  top.  The  appendages,  base  of  f .  1  and  2,  are  appar- 
ently enlarged  filaments  serving  as  points  of  attachment  of 
the  fronds  to  a  hard  substance,  as  a  kind  of  hold-fast,  such 
as  is  seen  for  the  support  of  species  of  marine  plants  whose 
base  is  either  divided  and  spreading  into  soft  ground,  or 
flattened  and  glued  ui)on  rocks  or  hard  materials. 

FhysopJiicus  Andrcei^  Stur.,  Culm  flora,  p.  1,  PL  XXVI, 
f.  l-i5,  is  distantly  related  to  this  species. 

Habitat — Ferruginous  shale  intervening  in  the  horizon 
of  the  Millstone  grit,  on  Slippery  rock  creek,  Ljiwrence 
County,  Pa.  The  shale  is  dark  gixty,  the  impressions, 
very  distinct  under  water,  become  effaced  when  dry. 

Taoxurus  Colletti,  Lesqx.,  Fl.  A,  Fig.  7. 

Chondrites  Colletli,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  TV,  p.  S?9. 

Frond  large,  iiarrowed  to  a  basilar  support^  obovate  in 
oviline;  lamina  cut  into  lacinice  joined  in  their  lengthy  or 
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separated^  curved  up  in  half  circle^  converging  to  the  bor- 
ders. 

This  species  seems,  like  the  former,  to  be  derived  from  a 
cylindrical  axis,  to  which  it  appears  as  attached  by  its  nar- 
rowed base.  The  relation  of  the  two  parts  is  not  positively 
ascertained  ;  for  though  the  specimens  examined  are  numer- 
ous enough,  none  of  them  but  this  show  any  connection 
to  a  fucoidal  filament.  The  general  character  however  is 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  former  species ;  only  here 
we  have  the  lamina  totally  separated  from  the  frame 
formed  around  the  fronds  by  the  fucoidal  filaments,  in  f.  1 
and  2,  of  the  same  plate.  The  base  of  f .  1  shows  a  mode  of 
attachment  very  much  like  that  of  f.  7.  The  shape  of  the 
frond  is  also  very  similar.  The  wrinkles  of  the  surface 
are  more  distinct  in  this  species,  often  cut  through  and  sep- 
arated as  lacinise.  Other  specimens  show  the  divisions  still 
more  clearly,  and  the  laciniae  sub-cylindrical.  The  size  of 
the  fronds  is  very  variable  and  their  outlines  also.  Some 
of  them  half  round,  or  even  disciform,  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  former  species  and  T,  Cauda-GalU. 

Spirophyton  typum^  Hall,  (16th  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Nat. 
Hist,  of  New  York,  p.  80,  with  woodcut,)  is,  at  least,  as  far 
as  seen  from  the  figures,  closely  allied  to  this  species,  if 
not  identical  with  it.  It  differs  by  the  laciniai  more  indis- 
tinctly interwoven,  not  parallel,  not  separated. 

Habitat — Towle's  mill,  five  miles  east  of  Lodi,  Fountain 
Co.,  Inda.,  horizon  of  Coal  No.  6,  of  the  Illinois  section. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  John  CoUett.  The  specimen  figured 
was  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts,  and  obtained  in  Mis- 
souri, near  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  of  that  State. 

Taonukus  Cauda-Galli,  {Fisch.  Ost.,)  Vanux, 

Facoidca  Oauda-Gallif  Vanux.,  Oeol,  Rept,  Third  District  of  New  York^ 
p.  128  and  wood  cuts, 

Gemeralformof  the  frond^  circular ^  but  with  the  outlines 
rarely  defined  ;  ridges  or  lacinice  curving  from  tJie  center 
all  around^  more  abruptly  bent  to  the  margin^  like  the 
feather  of  a  cocVs  tail. 
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The  species  is  distinct  from  the  former  ones  by  the  circu- 
lar form  of  tlie  frond,  and  the  disposition  of  the  lacinise 
around  a  centnil  point.  Its  size  is  very  large,  some  of  the 
fronds  measuring  one  foot.  It  is  locally  extremely  com- 
mon, as  for  example  at  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit,  along 
the  western  borders  of  the  coal  measures  of  East  Kentucky, 
where  I  have  seen  large  surfaces  of  Sandstone  entirely 
covered  with  its  remains. 

All  the  forms  of  Taonurus^  considered  as  specifically 
diflferent,  may  perhaps  be  modifications  or  varieties  of  one. 
They  are  rarely  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
are  difl5cult  to  study.  P.  1-6,  of  PI.  A,  indicate  the 
mode  of  development  of  these  plants,  as  from  a  vesicular 
production  or  inflation  of  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  axis, 
the  membrane  plaited  or  lacerated  filling  the  space  between 
the  separate  and  distended  borders,  which  are  either  per- 
sistent and  distinct,  or  gradually  merged  into  the  laminae. 
Prof.  J.  Hall  considers  their  growth  as  an  unfolding  of  the 
axis  in  a  spiral  progression,  hence  the  generic  name  of  Spi- 
rophytoUy  proposed  by  him  for  these  plants. 

Pal^ophycus,  Hall. 

Frond  expanding  hy  dichoiovious^  repealed  svJb-divi' 
sions^from  a  radical  simple  axis;  branches  cylindrical 
or  slightly  Jlatteuedy  obtuse^  sometimes  umhonate^  either 
simple  or  anastomosing  hy  divisions  in  right  angle  ;  sur- 
face smooth  or  dotted. 

This  genus  has  been  established  by  Hall,  in  Paleont.  of 
New  York,  vol.  I,  p.  1.  Its  definition  is  here  somewhat 
modified,  according  to  the  characters  of  the  species  which 
I  refer  to  it.  It  is  the  equivalent,  in  name  at  least,  of 
the  old  genus  Fucoides  of  Brongniart,  which,  used  a«  it  was 
originally  for  the  description  of  marine  plants  of  different 
characters,  even  of  Orap  tolithes^  had  become  too  indefinite 
for  classification.  Schimper,  narrowing  its  limits,  has  pre- 
served it  for  species  of  the  type  of  Fucoides  antiquus^ 
Brgt.,  {Bythotrephis  antiquata^  Hall),  and  of  PalcBophycus, 
The  last  name  proposed  before  the  modification  of  the 
genus  Fucoides^  should  be  preserved  for  the  American  spe- 
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cies  of  marine  plants  answering  to  the  characters  fixed  bj 
Hall.  They  are  of  a  type  widely  represented  in  the  old 
formations  of  this  continent,  and  rarely  recognized  in  Eu- 
rope until  now 

Pal^ophycus  Millkri,  Lesqx,^  PI.  A^  Figs,  8-8b. 

Geol.  Bept.  of  Ind,,    1875,  p,  1S6,  PL  J^f.  IS. 

Frond  large  ;  hranches  either  erect  or  expanding  around 
a  central  axis^  forking  in  acute  angle  of  divergence^  or  an- 
astomosing  between  tJiem^  cylindrical  or  slightly  Jlattened^ 
generally  thicker  towards  the  obtuse  apex^  sometimes  um- 
bonate^  cut  across  or  strangled  by  deep  lines  at  rigid  angles 
to  the  a^is ;  surface  smooth  01^ punctate. 

Even  on  the  same  specimen,  the  characters  of  this  plant 
are  extremely  variable,  as  seen  f.  8,  which  represents 
it  with  a  number  of  its  peculiar  modifications^  The  ramifi- 
cation is  dichotomous,  or  irregularly  anastomosing.  Gen- 
ally  the  branches  become  thicker  towards  the  obtuse  apex, 
but  they  are  also  regularly  cylindrical  and  of  equal  size  in 
their  whole  length,  or  here  and  there  bossed,  or  abruptly 
cut  and  prolifer,  bearing  at  their  intersections  small  branch- 
es implanted  upon  stumps,  a  kind  of  sub-division  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  living  Gaulerpa  prolifer a^  Lamour.,  of 
Florida.  The  surface,  also,  though  generally  punctate,  and 
marked  here  and  there  with  prominent  papillae  regularly 
placed  in  spiral,  (f.  8  and  86,  enlarged),  is  smooth  in  some 
parts  of  the  branches,  as  if  the  dots  had  been  here  and 
there  partially  erased  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Some 
of  the  bmnches  of  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Miller  are  much 
larger  than  those  figured,  varying  from  four  to  fifteen  mil- 
limeters in  thickness. 

The  species  is  distantly  related  to  P.  tfd)ularis^  Hall, 
Paleont.  of  New  York,  v.  I,  p.  7,  PI.  II,  f.  1,  2,  espe- 
cially like  an  undescribed  fragment  figured  in  the  same  vol., 
PI.  XXI,  f.  3,  from  the  Calciferous  sandstone. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  a  bed  of 
clay  over  Coal  L  of  tlie  Ind.    Geol.  Reports,  Vigo  County. 

Communicated  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Miller, 
of  Richmont,  Ind. 
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Pal.eopiiycus  gracilis,  Lesqx.,  PL  5,  Figs.  9-lOa, 

Geol,  BepL  of  Ind,,    1875y  p.  1S7,  PL  7,/.  4-6b. 

Frond  STTially  enlarging  upwards  by  repeated  dichotomy  ; 
branches  cylindrical^  forking  in  a  viore  or  less  open  angle 
of  dioergencey  slender^  gradually  decreasing  in  thickness 
front  the  base  up  to  an  obtuse  pointy  easily  split  horizon- 
tally^ sometimes  slightly  punctcUe^  generally  smooth. 

The  whole  frond  as  repre&tjiited  f .  9,  is  a  little  more  than 
three  centinietei*s  long,  and  ^^-arly  as  broad  in  its  upper 
part.  The  thickness  of  the  main  stem,  as  far  down  as  it 
can  be  seen,  is  two  millimeters,  decreasing  upwards  to  the 
obtuse  apex  of  the  cylindrical  branches,  scarcely  half  a 
millimeter  thick. 

This  species  is  evidently  of  the  same  type  as  the  former, 
essentially  diflfering  by  the  small  size  of  all  its  jmrts.  Even 
its  surface  is  also  sometimes  dotted  or  rough,  though  gen- 
erally smooth.  These  two  forms  bear  to  each  other  the 
same  relation  that  Chondrites  antiquus  St.,  has  to  Btithot- 
rephis  gracilis^  Hall,  which  Goeppert  considers  as  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  Without  taking  into  account  the 
great  difference  in  the  size,  and  the  form  of  the  branches  of 
the  plants  figured,  the  first  by  Goeppert,  Uebergsg.,  PI.  I, 
f.  1,  the  second  by  Hall,  1.  c,  PI.  XXI,  f.  1,  it  is  certainly 
hazardous  to  unite  in  one  species  fragments  of  marine 
plants  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  from  some  like- 
ness remarked  in  the  figures.  Btithotrephis  antiquata^ 
Hall,  1.  c,  PI.  II,  f.  6,  and  B.  gracilis,  Hall,  appear  to  be 
the  same  species,  but  different  from  the  European  Chon- 
drites antiquus.  Though  it  may  be,  the  plants  des(Tibed 
here  as  Palceophycus,  are  clearly  distinct  from  any  of  those 
named  above. 

Habitat — With  the  former,  and  communicated  by  Prof. 
E.  T.  Cox. 

Pal.^ophycus  divakicatus.  Lesqx. 

Oeol,  Rept.  of  Tnd,,    1875 ^  p.  1S8. 

Frond  flattened  into  creeping  brandies  diverging  around 
the  central  axis ;  branches  cylindrical,  or  more  or  less 
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flattened  hy  co7?ipression,  irregularly  forking  and  aiiasto- 
mosing  hy  cross  diolsions^  nearly  equal  in  size  in  their 
whole  lengthy  obtuse^  surface  smooth. 

The  species  differs  from  P.  MiUeri  by  the  more  slender 
brauches,  generally  simple  or  united  by  anastomosis  or 
divisions  by  bixinchlets  at  right  angles.  Tlie  surface  is 
quite  smooth  and  the  facies  different,  somewhat  like  Phy- 
topsis  cellulosumy  Hall,  Paleont.  of  New  York,  I,  p.  39, 
PL  IX,  f .  1  to  ItZ,  which,  according  to  Emmons,  represent 
a  polyp.  Our  plant  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  of  an  amor- 
phous compound,  evidently  of  the  same  generic  division  as 
both  of  the  former  species.  I  should  even  have  considered 
it  a  variety  of  P.  Miller i^  but  for  the  difference  in  the  mode 
of  it6  divisions,  and  for  its  smooth  surface. 

Habitat  with  the  former.  I  have  seen  one  specimen  only, 
from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  I.  F.  Miller. 

AsTEROPHYCUs,  Lesqx. 

Stem  shorty  cylindrical ;  frond  expanded  and  d/ivided 
star 'like  from  the  top  of  the  central  aans  ;  segments  flnt- 
tcTied  or  inflated, 

AsTEROPHYCUS  Coxii,  Lesqx.^  PL  B,  Figs.  5,  6. 

Geol.  RepL  of  Ind.,    1876,  p.  1S9,  PL  II. 

Divisions  of  the  fronds  flattened^  large^  ohlong^  ohtiise 
or  obcordate;  surface  deeply  and  irregularly  wrinkled 
lengthwise. 

The  figures  represent  the  specimen  in  half  its  size,  and 
merely  half  of  its  surface,  for  it  bears  five  of  those  star  like 
vegetable  remains,  placed  in  rows,  three  on  one  side,  two 
on  the  other.  The  largest  is  twelve  centimeters  in  diame- 
ter between  the  ends  of  the  opposite  divisions,  the  small- 
est onlv  six  centimeters,  and  the  divisions  are  in  all  radia- 
ting  in  five  or  six,  from  the  central  axis.  Sometimes  they 
appear  doubled,  or  superposed,  as  independent  of  each 
other,  and  separately  growing  from  the  center,  above  those 
of  which  the  lower  surface  only  is  seen,  the  lower  divisions 
being  joined  near  their  base,  those  above  apparently  sep- 
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arated  in  the  whole  length.  The  younger  blades  or  shoots 
are  somewhat  cylindrical  and  scarcely  striate,  rather 
transversely  rugose,  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment, 
as  seen,  f.  5.  A  specimen  communicated  by  Rev.  H. 
Herzer,  bears  a  longer  fragment  of  the  axis,  to  the  base  of 
which  are  attached  numerous  cylindrical  short  branches, 
one  to  two  centimeters  thick,  spindle  shaped,  evidently 
basilar  supports  of  the  plant,  serving  as  lateral  holdfasts, 
same  as  seen  at  the  base  of  some  AlgcB  of  the  present  time. 
Another  specimen  has  the  surface  strewn  with  longer  cyl- 
indrical basilar  filaments,  similar  to  rootlets  or  fastening 
ligaments,  also  like  those  of  living  marine  plants,  which, 
when  of  large  size,  have  both  the  filaments  like  roots,  and 
above  them  appendages  which  help  to  the  support  of  the 
plants. 

Habitat — Hard  sandstone  or  quartzite,  connected  with 
the  coal  beds  of  the  cut  off  of  the  Wabash,  near  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  Upper  Coal  measures,  E.  T.  Cox.  Sandstone 
bed  of  the  Lower  Coal  measures,  near  Rock  Castle,  Ky., 
Rev,  H.  Herzer. 

ASTEROPHYCTJS  SIMPLEX,  Sp.  7107).,  PI.  5,  FlgS,  7,  8, 

Frond  comTposed  of  cylindrical  spindle-shaped,  branches^ 
placed  star-like  around  a  central  axis^  free  to  the  base, 

I  have  represented  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  specimen, 
which  bears  a  number  of  fronds  diversely  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  or  without  any  regular  disposition  in 
regard  to  each  other.  They  are  not  all  as  symmetrical  as 
those  of  the  fragments  figured,  or  at  least  their  regularity 
is  impaired  by  the  imbedding  of  some  of  the  rays.  These 
branches,  about  eight  in  number,  two  and  a  half  to  four 
centimeters  long,  five  to  seven  millimeters  in  diameter  in 
the  upper  enlarged  part,  are  exactly  spindle  shaped,  grad- 
ually enlarging  from  a  narrow  base  to  above  the  middle, 
and  thence  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  blunt  point.  The 
central  axis  is  circular  and  varies  in  size  in  proportion  to 
the  niys  which  join  it  without  connection  of  their  borders. 
The  surface  is  smooth  or  irregularly  dotted.  The  shale  is 
strewn  with  cylindrical  flexuous  creeping  branches,  ap- 
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parently  related  to  tlie  fronds,  either  as  support  or  as  con- 
necting filaments  between  them.  Indeed  the  star-like,  so 
called  fronds,  appear  as  scattered  upon  heaps  of  radicular 
filaments  mixed  in  every  direction,  very  numerous,  often 
filling  the  clay,  without  any  of  the  regularly  conformed 
bodies.  The  generic  affinity  of  the  phmt  with  the  former 
is  evident. 

Habitat — Ferruginous  clay  near  Beaver,  Penna.,  above 
the  Millstone  grit.  Discovered  by  Prof.  I.  C.  White.  The 
specimens  figured  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jos.  Hartman,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CoNOSTYCiius,  Lesqx. 

Stipe  cylindrical^  continuous ;  frond  enlarging  from 
the  base  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  plate  or  of  a  cup^  or 
increasing  by  successive  superposed  layers  or  concentrical 
lamincB  ;  top  cup-shaped^  concaoe. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  this  genus,  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  Ind., 
1875,  p.  142,  I  had  a  single  specimen,  PI.  B,  f.  4,  and  from 
its  peculiar  shape  and  the  abrasion  of  the  borders  of  the 
laminae  in  the  enlarged  border,  T  hypothetically  considered 
this  border  as  the  lower  part  of  the  frond  and  figured  it 
upside  dow^n.  A  number  of  other  specimens,  f.  1  and  3, 
prove  the  error  of  this  supposition.  These  organized  bod- 
ies, whose  reference  to  plants  is  questionable,  have  in  their 
mode  of  growth  a  relation  to  some  marine  AlgcB  of  our 
time,  the  Acetabular i(z^  wiiich  bear,  on  a  continuous  stipe, 
successive  umbrella  shaped  fronds,  the  lower  rendered  solid 
by  incrustation  of  calcareous  matter.  In  the  fossil  species 
described  here  the  fronds  appear  thick,  all  of  the  same  hard 
compact  substance.  But  for  this  character  also,  we  have  a 
point  of  comparison  in  species  of  Zonaria^  whose  fronds 
are  composed  of  divers  branches  enlarging  fan-like  in  half 
circular  blades,  cut  on  the  borders  in  parallel  oblong 
laciniae,  the  whole  plant  being  of  a  hard,  opaque,  thick  sub- 
stance. 

These  organisms,  however,  might  be  considered  as  sponges; 
for  the  fossils  described  here  find  a  degree  of  analogy  in 
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some  species  of  the  order  of  the  HexactinellidcB^  Smith,  e.  g. 
for  the  cup  sliaped  form,  CapelUa  rugosa^  Goldf.,  and 
Cainerospongia  fungiformis^  Goldf. ;  and  for  fronds  en- 
larged umbrella-like,  flat  on  the  top  and  undulate  crenate 
on  the  reflexed  borders,  in  Coeloptychium  agaricoides^ 
Gold.*  But  none  of  the  sponges  have  a  continuous  axis, 
and  even  in  a  fossil  state,  their  surface  is  always  rugose. 
In  comparing,  the  figures  in  the  two  plates  A  and  B, 
the  characters  of  all  the  species  which  they  represent, 
denote  in  all  an  evident  analogy  of  development  which 
does  not  leave  any  doubt  of  their  relation  to  the  same 
class  of  natural  productions.  The  cylindrical  branches 
of  PI.  A,  f .  8,  are  reproduced  in  the  stipes  of  f .  4 ;  and  its 
top  expansion  explains  the  mode  of  division  of  the  cyl 
indrical  filaments  which  bear  the  starlike  fronds,  f.  7  and 
8,  PI.  B.  The  generic  relation  of  this  last  plant  with 
AsteropJiycus  Coxii^  PI.  B,  f.  o  and  6,  is  clear  enough. 
Both  differ  from  sponges  by  their  characters,  and  therefore — 
as  we  see  in  f.  1  and  3  the  same  mode  of  development  as  in 
f.  6  and  6,  excepting  only  the  mode  of  division  of  the 
fronds,  lobate  in  these  last,  entire  in  the  others — we  have  to 
refer  the  whole  either  to  sponges  or  to  vegetables.  The  first 
alternative  has  for  it  a  less  degree  of  evidence  than  the  sec- 
ond. The  only  objection  against  the  reference  of  these 
bodies  to  vegetables  is  in  the  thickness  and  compactedness 
of  the  fronds.  But,  as  seen  above,  there  is  an  analogy 
of  composition  in  the  Acetahulari(By—yf\iic\i  have  the 
outer  frond  thickened  by  incrustations  of  calcareous 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  these  plants  have  often  been  con- 
sidered as  corals,  while  the  upper  divisions  are  soft,  and 
also  in  the  hard  compact  texture  of  the  ZonaricB. 

CoNosTiciius  Broadueadi,  Sp,  nov,,  PI,  B^  Figs.  1  and  S. 

Stipe  short  J  cylindrical^  transversely  rilibed  ;  frond  semi- 
globular^  cup  shaped,,  concave  insidcy  distinctly  three  cos- 
tate  and  deeply  wrinkled  lengthwise  on  tlie  outside;  sub- 
stance thick, 

*  Handbuoh  of  Palseontologie  by  W.  P.  Sohimper  and  Karl  A.  Zittel,  2d 
Lief.,  1879.— A  work  of  which  only  two  parts  are  published  as  yet. 
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I  owe  the  communication  of  this  beautiful  specimen  to 
Prof.  G.  C.  Broadhead.  It  has  been  very  exactly  repre- 
sented, both  for  the  inside  and  the  outside  characters.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  eight  centimeters  across  at  its  top,  and 
five  centimeters  up  from  the  apex  of  the  stipe  to  the  bor- 
ders, which  average  one  centimeter  in  thickness.  They  ap- 
pear composed  of  superposed  layers  of  amorphous  stony 
matter.  The  outside,  exactly  cup  shaped,  has  three  equi- 
distant, strong  ribs,  more  than  one  centimeter  high  and  as 
broad  at  the  enlarging  base,  with  large  wrinkles  disposed 
lengthwise,  and  regular  rugose  branchlets,  which  seem  as 
sculptured  by  hand,  for  the  outside  ornamentation  of  the 
cup.  The  inside  concavity  is  irregularly  rough,  about  two 
centimeters  deep  at  the  flat  bottom,  covered  by  a  layer  of 
inorganic  matter. 

Habitat — Shale  near  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  Ver- 
non County,  Mo.,  about  half  way  between  Nevada  and 
Fort  Scott ;  Prof.  Qt.  C.  Broadhead. 

Co:^OSTICHUS  PKOLIFER,  Sp.  TlOV.y  PI,  5,  Fig,  3. 

Frond  thick,  disciform,  disposed  in  successive  series 
upon  a  continuous,  narroio,  cylindrical  stipe. 

The  disks,  somewhat  cup-shaped,  abruptly  curving  on 
the  outside  of  the  axis,  with  a  nearly  flat  base,  concave  in- 
side, are  grown  superposed  to  each  other,  attached  to  a 
stipe  whose  remnant  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  disks. 
These  are  easily  sepaiuble  by  the  breaking  of  the  axis, 
smooth,  both  inside  and  outside,  only  irregularly  wrinkled 
at  the  borders,  five  to  six  centimeters  across,  the  upper 
ones  gradually  smaller. 

I  have  seen  a  few  specimens  of  this  species,  two  only  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  both  with  three  superposed 
plates  separating  by  the  breaking  of  the  axis,  tlie  upper 
plate  bearing,  like  the  lower  ones,  a  fi-agment  of  the  stipe 
in  its  center,  showing  its  size  and  form  and  indicating  a 
further  continuation  of  the  process  of  development. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured  has  been  communicated 
by  Prof.  G.  C.  Broadhead,  from  the  same  locality  as  the 
former;  others,  from  Kentucky,  were  found  by  Kev.  H. 
Herzer,  with  fragments  of  Aaterophycus  Coxii. 
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CoxoSTiciius  ouNATus,  Lunqx.^  PL  i?,  Fig.  Jf. 

GtoL  liepL  of  Ind.,     1875,  p.  i^,  Pif.  7,  /.  6, 

Frond  obconical^  composed  of  superposed'  layers  ffrad- 
ually  increasing  in  size  from  the  base  upwards ^  and  reg- 
nlarly  lobate  on  the  borders  by  deep  liiies^  dioergingstar 
nice  from  the  axis,  and  passing  up  to  the  top. 

The  mode  of  development  of  this  plant,  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  two  former  species,  is  from  a  cylindrical 
basilar  axis,  by  successive  layers  or  laminae  formed  around 
it  in  continuous  superposition.  These  lamin<*e  are  regu- 
larly cut  on  the  borders  by  deep  lines,  which  pass  like  rays 
from  the  central  axis  to  the  borders  of  the  lobes,  being  on 
the  same  plan  or  opposite.  The  broken  part  near  the  base 
shows  that  these  laminae  or  successive  fronds  were  not  ag- 
glutinated, but  free  and  superposed  to  each  other  like  those 
of  the  former  species,  merely  differing  by  the  greater  prox- 
imity of  quite  flat  plates  of  equal  thickness.  These  plates 
are  not  so  thick  as  in  the  former  species,  as  probably  their 
close  superposition  prevented  the  incrustation  of  foreign 
matter.  The  star-like  divisions  marked  upon  the  broken 
surface  are  in  correspondence  with  those  of  Asterophycus. 

Some  remains,  showing  affinity  to  those  described  above, 
are  figured  by  Hall,  Paleont.  of  NeAv  York,  vol.  II,  PI.  X, 
f.  9  as  b,  10.  The  author  considers  them  as  roots  of  Bytho- 
trephis. 

Habitat — Sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures,  between  Coal 
1  and  2  of  the  Geol.  Section  of  Illinois,  Mr.  I.  H.  South- 
well. 


VASCULAR  CRYPTOGAMOUS  PLANTS,  OR 

ACROGENS. 

Calamarije. 

Plants  herbaceous  or  arborescent ;  stems  flstulose,  ar- 
ticulate, tratiersed  at  the  articulations  by  a  solid  wall 
{diaphragm\  marked  on  the  otUside  face  of  the  bark  by 
longitudinal  parallel  narrow  ribs  and  furrows  /   leaves 
2  P. 
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verticillate^  free  in  their  whole  length  or  confluent  at  hase^ 
linear -lanceolate  or  suhspatidate  or  wedge  form^  simple^ 
nerved  or  plurinerved;  branches  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  verticiUate. 

To  this  order,  represented  in  the  vegetation  of  this  epocli 
by  the  EquisetacecB  (Horse-tail  family),  I  refer  tlie  genera 
Bornia^  Calamodendron,  Aster  opJiyllites^  Aiinularia, 
Sphenophyllum,  Calamostachys,  Macrostachya,  Equiset- 
lies  afid  Trochophyllum  f 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  very  common  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous measures,  often  found  imbedded  in  sandstone,  but 
more  generally  in  the  coal,  where  they  constitute  by  their 
remains  distinct  layers  of  combustible  matter,  sometimes 
of  remarkable  thickness.  As  represented  in  the  North 
American  Coal  Measures,  their  characters  are  taken  merely 
from  the  inside  and  outside  impressions  of  the  bark,  and 
from  the  branches,  leaves  and  organs  of  fructification, 
transformed  into  coal,  or  preserved  upon  the  stony  mat- 
ter imbedding  their  remains. 

A  marked  difference  seems  to  exist  in  the  structure  of 
the  trunks,  and  in  the  character  of  the  texture ;  some 
authors,  who  have  been  able  to  study  it  from  silicified 
specimeofl,  have  separated  these  plants  into  two  groups, 
one  referred  to  the  Equisetacece^  the  other  the  dicotyledo- 
nous gymnosperms,  under  the  names  of  Calaviitea  and 
CalaTnodsndron.  The  evidence  on  the  subject  is  not  yet 
sufficient  for  definitive  conclusions,  and,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  pursuing  anatomical  researches  of  that  kind,  for 
until  now  we  have  had  no  silicified  specimens  of  any  re- 
mains of  these  plants  in  the  North  Americ^an  Coal  measures, 
I  follow  here  the  distribution  admitted  by  Schimper,  refer- 
ring to  Calamarice  all  the  coal  plants  whose  characters  re- 
cognized from  the  outside  of  the  remains,  agree  with  the 
above  description. 

The  students  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  the  Phytopaleontologists  upon  the  difficult  subject 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Calamites,  will  find  abund- 
ant mat^erials  exposed  and  discussed  in  the  works  of  Petz- 
hold,  Cotta,  Brongniart,  (who  in  his  Tableau  des  Genres 
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reverses  a  former  opiaion  expressed  in  the  Histoire  des  Veg- 
etaux  fossils,)  Unger,  Goeppert,  Ettingsliausen,  especially 
in  the  English  authors  Binney  and  Williamson,  (who  are 
contradicted  by  Dawson, of  Montreal,)  and  more  recently  in 
Weiss,  Grand  'Eury  and  Stur.  The  whole  matter  is  re- 
viewed by  Schimper  in  a  clear  and  very  interesting  resumd, 
Paleont.  veget.  I,  p.  291-312. 

Calamites,  StLcJc. 

Plants  arborescent ;  trunks  cylindrical^  articulate  ;  artic- 
Illations  variable  in  distance^  rapidly  closer  towards  the 
narrowed  obconical  base;  surface  narrowly  ribbed  and 
furrowed  lengthwise ;  ribs  equals  simple^  parallel,  con- 
tracted or  rounded  at  the  articulations ;  branches  nearly 
at  right  angUs,  verticillate  like  the  leaves^  which  are  lan- 
ceolate acuminate^  simple  nerved. 

The  Calamites  are  rarely  found  with  bmnches  attached 
to  the  trunks,  and  still  more  rarelv  with  leaves  attached  to 
the  branches.  I  have  never  seen  in  the  American  Coal 
Measures  branches  bearing  leaves  in  connection  with  a 
trunk  of  Calamites  except  of  one  species. 

Schimper  has  described  most  of  the  species  of  Astero- 
phyllites  under  the  generic  name  of  Calamocladus^  which 
represents  their  derivation  from  Calamites  as  branches.  This 
relation  is  generally  admitted,  but  I  think  that  the  branches 
with  leaves,  found  attached  to  trunks,  have  to  be  described 
in  their  totality  as  Calamites  ;  all  the  others  whose  relation 
to  tnmks  is  not  positively  known  find  their  place  in  the  old 
genus  Aster ophyllites. 

The  species  of  Calamites  are  vaguely  defined  in  their 
characters.  Those  who  have  on  hand  only  a  few  specimens 
recognize  easily  marked  differences  and  may  therefore  in- 
definitely multiply  the  species.  But  after  a  prolonged  com- 
parison of  a  large  number  of  fragments  of  these  plants, 
the  points  of  differences,  appreciable  at  first,  become  blended 
or  gi-adually  pass  into  eiich  other  in  such  a  way  that 
some  authors,  like  Ettinghausen,  have  merged  all  the  forms 
into  a  simple  original  type,  recognizing  one  species  only. 
If,  as  it  seems  proved.  Aster  ophyllites  are  bmnches  of  Cola- 
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iiiftes^  as  these  branches  have  positively  characters  distinct 
enough  to  force  their  distribution  into  a  number  of  species, 
the  trunks  cannot  represent  a  single  type  with  mere  varie- 
ties. Therefore  variations,  thougli  obscurely  distinguishable 
npon  the  bark  of  the  trunks,  have  to  be  considered  as 
specific.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  genenility  of  Phyto- 
paleontologists  and  my  experience  forces  me  to  admit  it  as 
really  authorized. 

Roots  of  Calaviites  are  as  rarely  found  attached  to  the 
stems  as  are  the  branches.  Grand  'Eurv  in  his  Flore 
Carboniffere,  a  splendid  work  recently  published,  represents 
the  base  of  stems  as  obconical,  gradually  pointed,  some- 
times curved,  even  horizontal,  short  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  thus  subtermnean  with  close  articulation,  bearing,  in- 
stead of  leaves,  bundles  of  narrow  flat  rootlets  diverging 
around  at  right  angles.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems  represent  a  kind  of  rhizoma,  as  the  artic- 
ulations sometimes  bear  instead  of  radicles  small  obconical 
branches  really  bases  of  stems  of  the  same  plants.  One  of 
the  figures  however  represents  a  linear  narrowly  ribbed  and 
articulate  rhizoma,  emittingat  the  articulation  either  radicles 
or  obconical  fragments  of  stem.  I  have  seen  on  ferruginous 
nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  fragments  of  linear,  leaf-like  ap- 
pendages which  seem  to  belong  to  Calamites  as  roots.  I 
have  also  described  with  O.  CarmcB/ormis  scars  of  rootlets, 
but  have  never  found  any  kind  of  organs  referable  to 
roots  attached  to  stems  of  Calamites^  not  even  on  the  basi- 
lar fragmentsof  these  plants,  seen  standing  in  grou^js  or 
as  a  forest  imbedded  into  sandstone  at  Carbondale.  Grand 
'Eury  observes,  that  these  vegetable  organs  are  easily  de- 
stroyed, soon  disappear,  and  that  more  generally  the  base 
of  the  trunk  is  naked. 

Calamites  Suckowii,  Brgt,,  PI,  L  Figs,  3,  i. 

Catamites  Suckowii,  Brgt.,  Jliat.  d.  veg./oss,,p»  IS4,  Pt,  XV,  f.  1-6;  XVI, 
/.  3-4.  Oein.  VersL,  p.  6,  PL  XIII,  /.  1-6.  Weiss,  Foss,  flo,,  p.  117,  PL 
XIII  /.  5.  Heer  Ft.  fos.  Hebr.,  IV,  p,  46.  Lesqx.,  GeoL  of  Penna.,  1858, 
p.  830;  GeoL  HepL  of  Itts,,  II,  p.  445.  Schp.  Pateoni.  VegcL,  I,  p.  ;SU,  iV. 
XV I II,  f.  1. 

C.  nodosus,  BrgL,  L  c.,  p.  183,  PL  XXIII,  f.  8, 

C.  communis,  EtL  Deiir.  in  Isatur.  Abh.  von  W.  Ilaidinger,  IV,  1,  p.  78, 
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Stem  generally  broader  than  the  space  hetioeen  the  arlic- 
ulaiions  {u  iter  nodes);  ribs  half  round  or  planoconvex^  ob- 
tuse ai  the  articulations;  furroios  narrow^  obtusely  car i- 
nate;  tubercles  {impressions  of  leates)  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct^ oval. 

The  stems  avei'age  seven  to  twelve  centimeters  in  thickness 
when  nut  flattened.  TJie  epidermis  is  very  thin,  smooth  and 
the  bark  also  thin,  the  ribs  distinct,  the  articnlations  some- 
what variable,  ch>se  toward  the  base.  When  decorticated, 
the  under  surface,  distinctly  ribbed,  is  narrowly  striate 
lengthwise,  more  obscurely  so  on  the  outside  surface. 

This  most  common  species  of  our  coal  measures  is  gener- 
ally represented  in  flattened  fragments  in  the  shale  over- 
laying the  coal,  but  always  in  cylindrical  sections  of  stems 
in  the  sandstone.  Near  Carbondale,  ^^a.,  there  is  a  stand- 
ing forest  of  Calamilvs^  stems  or  trunks,  buried  in  a  bed 
of  hard  sandstone  twenty  feet  thick  or  more.  From  an  in- 
clined  tunnel  cut  through  this  sandstone  to  the  coal  l)elow. 
such  a  mass  of  fragments  of  stems  have  been  taken  our 
that  a  long  viaduct  has  been  constructed  of  them.  All  the 
fmgments  rei)resent  the  same  species  ;  all  have  their  origi- 
nal cylindrical  shape  preserved,  but  many  are  folded  or 
plaited  on  the  surface  in  various  directions,  as  are  geniaally 
the  hollow  stems  like  those  of  reeds  by  the  compression  of 
an  outside  force. 

The  tubercles  are  mostly  oval,  but  also  sometimes  round, 
half  globular,  smooth,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  ribs,  rarely 
at  their  base. 

Habitat — All  the  strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures  from 
the  conglomerate  to  the  Pittsburg  Coal,  or  in  the  Anthracite 
from  the  Mammoth  Vein  to  the  Salem  Vein. 

Gala  MITES  major,  Weiss. 

Fo88,fl,,p,  119,  PI.  XIIIJ.  6;  PL  XIV,  f,  1. 

Stem  large;  inter  nodes  short;  ribs  broader,  somewhat 
angular  or  obtuse  in  joining  the  art i nidations  ;  scars  large 
oval;  cortex  thicker. 

Weiss  has  separated  this  species  as  intermediate  between 
C.  Suckowii  and  C.  gigas,  I  think,  with  good  reason.    The 
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specimen  which  I  refer  to  this  and  which  had  been  left  as 
uncertainly  refemble  to  one  of  these  two  species,  is  a  large 
stem,  twenty-four  centiraetei'S  broad,  flattened  to  a  thick- 
ness of  five  centimetei's  ;  the  articulations  are  only  four  to 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  distant ;  the  ribs  nearly  three 
millimeters  wide,  convex,  with  concave  furrows,  and  the 
coaly  bark  nearly  twice  as  thick  as  in  the  generality  of  the 
si)ecimens  of  C  SuckowiL  The  characters  are  definite  and 
evidently  different  from  both  the  related  congeners,  and  the 
specimen  preserved  in  concretioas  is  very  distinct. 
IlabUai — Mazon  Creek  concretions. 

Calamites  ramosus,  Artis^  PI.  /,  Fig.  ^. 

Ariis,  Antedel.  Phytol.y  Pi.  IT.  Brgt.^  Hist*  d.  veg, /oss.,  p.  It7,  PI.  XVTT, 
f.  5,  6.  Outb.f  Abdr.,  p.  18,  PI.  II,  f.  6.  Or.  d'Eury,  Fl.  carb,  p.  20,  PL  II, 
/.  4.    Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  I'enjia.,  1868,  p,  850;  OeoL  Rept.  of  Ills.,  11,  p.  445. 

C.  iShickowii,  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  Sit. 

Stem  branching ;  articul-aUons  distant ;  ribs  flat;  fur- 
rows  narrow ;  tubercles  ocaly  often  undefined  at  both  ends 
of  the  ribs  ;  scars  of  branches  large^  round. 

This  species  is  evidently  distinct  from  O.  Suckomii  by 
the  distant  articulations,  the  branches  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  articulations,  covering  them  with  their  large 
scare  extending  equally  both  ways,  above  and  below.  The 
branches  are  large,  comparatively  tt)  the  stems,  as  seen  fi'om 
the  specimen  figured,  which  measures  nine  centimetei's  in  di- 
ameter (flattened)  and  the  branch  nearly  three  centimeters. 
Another  si:)ecimen  from  Cannelton,  twenty-ei^i^ht  centi- 
meters long,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  (flattened), 
has  five  articulations,  the  basilar  ones  four  and  a  half  centi- 
meters distant,  the  upper  ones  seven  to  eight,  with  flat,  dis- 
tinct ribs,  rather  continuous  than  alternating,  more  or  less 
inflated  at  the  articulations,  or  with  indistinct  undefined 
tul>ercles  and  branch  scare  large  and  round.  Still  another 
specimen  from  the  same  locality,  forty-three  centimeters 
long,  seven  centimetere  broad  (flattened),  has  only  three 
articulations,  sixteen  to  eighteen  centimetere  distant,  one 
of  them  with  a  branch  somewhat  oblique,  ten  centimeters 
long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  at  the  narrowed 
base,  without  any  articulation.  All  the  specimens  I  have 
seen  of  this  species  present  the  same  characters.     Per  con- 
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tra,  from  the  immense  number  of  fragments  of  C.  Suckowil, 
mentioned  above  as  seen  at  Carbondale,  I  have  not  found  a 
single  one  marked  with  scars  of  a  brtinch  and  none  with 
long  internodes. 

Habitat — It  is  not  as  common  as  C.  Suckowii,  though 
distributed  also  over  the  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal 
measures,  Gate  Vein,  ^ear  Pottsville,  Murphysborough 
and  Duquoin,  Ills.,  Cannelton,  Pa.,  in  fine  specimens. 

Calamttks  kamifer,  Stur. 

Culm  Flora,  p.  8»,  PL  III,  /.  S,  Sh,  4.     PI.  IV,  /.  f ,  S,  4 ;  /.  18,  p.  €6. 

Stern  small;  bark  thin;  articnlatlons  and  fur  rows 
scarcely  marked  upon  the  bark^  distinct  on  the  dicorticated 
surface ;  furrows  close^  narrow^  Jlat^  sovie  converging ^ 
others  continuous ;  ribs  very  narrow;  tubercles  scarcely 
distinct ;  branches  narrowed  to  the  base;  articulatians 
distant. 

This  description  of  the  author  concords  in  most  of  its 
points  with  the  characters  of  a  conglomerate  species,  of 
which  a  large  number  of  fragments  have  been  obtained 
at  Pittston,  Pa.  The  main  stem  about  ten  centimeters 
broad,  with  distant  articulations,  is  marked  on  the  cortex 
with  flat,  scarcely  distinct  furrows,  and  very  narrow  ribs,  the 
whole  surface  being  very  thinly  lineate.  The  tubercles  are 
indistinct  or  none.  The  primary  branches,  nearly  two  cent- 
imeters broad  (flattened),  have  articulations  twelve  centi- 
meters distant,  the  secondary  branches  five  millimeters 
broad  have  them  six  centimetera  distant,  and  bear  whorls 
of  leaves  and  branchlets  of  a  third  order,  with  gradually 
shorter  sub-divisions  and  shorter  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
flat,  lanceolate-acuminate,  slightly  narrowed  from  the 
middle  to  the  point  of  attachment,  comparatively  long,  two 
centimeters  in  the  lowest  whorls,  with  a  broad,  rarely  dis- 
tinguishable medial  nerve.  By  their  size  and  shai)e  these 
leaves  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  Aster ophyllites 
foliosuSy  as  figured  by  Gein.  Verst.,  PI.  XVI,  f.  2.  But 
in  this  last  species  the  articulations  are  close,  and  as  seen 
f.  1,  the  branches  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  size  up- 
wards.    In  the  sub-conglomemt^  species,  the  branches  are 
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long  and  cylindrical.  If,  as  indicated  by  Scbimper,  As- 
ter ap/tyUUes  /olios  us,  of  LI.  &  Ilutt.,  and  of  Gein.,  is  re- 
ferable to  Calamites  Suckowii,  our  American  species  bas 
nothing  comparable  to  it  except  the  leaves.  It  could  be 
more  easily  confounded  with  (7.  ramosus,  but  is  evidently 
diflPerent  by  its  narrow  furrows,  only  one  millimeter  broad, 
while  in  a  stem  of  the  same  diameter  those  of  the  former 
species  are  three  millimeters  wide ;  by  the  absence  of  tu- 
bercles, and  especially  by  the  contraction  of  the  ribs,  three, 
more  generally  four,  towards  deep  round  i)oints,  scars  of 
small  adventive  buds,  placed  on  the  articulations,  some- 
times very  close  to  each  other.  On  one  of  my  specimens, 
these  bud  scars  are  only  four  to  five  millimeters  distant, 
and  thus  all  the  ribs,  without  exception,  are  converging  in 
fascicles  of  three  to  six  to  these  scars.  The  contracticm  of 
the  ribs  is  perfectly  distinct  under  the  thin  bark,  but  ob- 
scure upon  its  smooth  surface.  Remarka})ly  enough,  the 
larger  scars  of  developed  bi-anches  change  the  direction  of 
the  ribs  in  an  opposite  way,  th(^  middle  ones  being  abrui)tly 
(»ut  by  the  borders  of  the  branches,  while  the  latei-al,  forct^d 
outside,  turn  around  the  scar  or  are  continuous.  A  dispo- 
sition of  the  same  kind,  but  far  less  regular,  is  often  re- 
marked on  sj^ecimens  of  C.  wpproximatus,  as  iigured  by 
Gein.  Verst.,  PI.  XI,  f.  2  and  5 ;  PI.  XII,  f.  1-2;  also  by 
Schimper,  atlas,  PI.  XIX,  f.  1,  etc.  This  however  is  a  spe- 
cies far  different  by  its  close  articulations,  broader  ribs, 
and  generally  distinct  tubercles. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  shale,  Campbell's  ledge,  near 
Pittston.  Specimens  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Lacoe. 
The  last  specimen  described,  with  ribs  converging  to  the 
articulations,  is  from  Cannelton,  communicated  by  Mr.  I. 
F.  Mansfield. 

Calamites  cann^fop.mis,  Scltloth,,  PI.  7,  Fig,  1. 

Schloth,,  Pelr/,,p,  S98y  PL  XX^f,  1,  B^gi,  HisL  d.  Veg,  /o88,,  p,  131,  PL 
XXI,  Gein,  VersL,  p.  5,  PL  XIII, /.  8;  PL  XIV, /.  i,  g,  4.  Or,  W  Ey,,  FL 
Carb.y  p,  21,  PL  III,/,  i-?.  Lesqx,,  GeoL  of  Penna,^  1858, p,  850.  Schimp, 
PaleonL  vegeL  I,  p,  316,  PL  XX,  /.  i-J. 

C.  decoratua,  lirgL,  L  c,,p.  123,  PL  XIV, /,  1-5.  Artis,AntediL  PhyioL, 
PL  XXIV, 

C,  suckowii,  Ileer,  FL/uss.  Helv.,  IV,  p.  4$, 
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Stem  large;  articulations  ^triable  in  distance ;  furrozcs 
broad,  obtuse,  sovietimes  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  sharp 
thin  line  ;  ribs  convex,  wedge-form,  and  alternately  Joined 
at  the  art icrduf ions ;  scars  of  leaves  distinct,  obsolete  or 
absent. 

The  species  is  much  like  C.  SucJcoioii,  and  separated  from 
it  by  ratljer  indefinite  ^characters.  The  ribs  are  larger, 
more  distinctly  convex,  wedge  form,  and  alternately  con- 
nivent  at  the  articulations ;  the  furrows  broader,  more  ob- 
tusely carinate.  The  ribs  are  generally  broader,  more  flat- 
tened toward  the  obconical  base  of  the  stems,  sometimes 
bearing  distinct  round  tubercles,  a  form  which  has  been 
separated  by  Brongniart  as  C.  decoi^atus.  The  ribs  of  this 
species  are  sometimes  as  large  as  those  of  (7.  Oigas,  as 
seen  by  the  fragments  figured  by  Schimper  1.  c,  and  by 
Geinitz  1.  c,  PI.  XIV,  f.  2.  One  of  my  specimens,  from 
Mazon  creek,  the  basilar  part  of  a  flattened  stem,  nine 
centimeters  in  diameter,  has  the  ribs  five  millimeters  broad. 
The  si)ecimen  bears  round  or  oval  scars,  irregularly  placed 
over  the  whole  stem,  five  millimeters  in  diameter,  evidently 
scars  of  roots,  marked  by  central  j^^^nctiform,  convex, 
broad  papillie,  like  the  vascular  scars  of  Stigmaria.  This 
form  is  transient  to  C  gigas,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  sepa- 
rated from  it  merely  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  stems,  and  its 
habitat  in  the  true  coal  measures.  It  seems  to  represent 
the  fragment  described  by  Goepp.,  as  C.  variolatns,  Fl.  d. 
Uebergsg.,  p.  124,  PL  V.  It  is  the  only  specimen  I  have 
seen  of  this  character. 

Habitat — It  has  the  same  distribution  as  C,  SuckoiDii,  but 
is  more  rarely  found. 

Calamites  Gigas,  Brgt. 

Hist,  d,  veg,fo88.,p.  1S6,  PI,  XXVII,  TTciM,  Fo88.fl,,p.  117,  PI,  XIII, 
f.8;  PL  XIV,  f.  i.    Schp,,  Paleont,  veget.,  1,  p,  S19,  PI,  XX,  f,  f,  j^. 

Stem  very  thick ;  ribs  six  to  eight  millimeters  wide,  con- 
vex, withovi  tubercles,  wedge-form,  and  alternate  at  the 
articulations, 

I  have  a  mere  fragment,  showing  by  its  outside  curve  to 
be  part  of  a  trunk  thirty  or   thirty-five  centimeters  in 
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diameter,  with  convex  ribs  seven  millimeters  broad,  and 
shai'p  narrow  furrows.  From  the  presence  of  this  speci- 
men, I  consider  the  locality  where  it  was  found  as  Permian 
or  penno-carboniferous. 

Habitat — Rocky  Mountains  in  Sandstone  with  C.  Cistii^ 
and  the  trunks  remarked  upon  in  the  de-scrip tion  of  Calu- 
mudendron.  Communicated  by  l^e  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Havden. 

C ALA  MITES   APPROXIMATUS,  SckM/i. — PI,  /,  Ffff,  6. 

C,  approximatus  (et  interruptus  ?)  Schloth,,  Petre/.f  p.  S99^  400,  PL  XX, 
f,  f.  Artis.  Antedel.  PhytoL,  PI.  IV.  LI.  dt.  Hutt.,  Foss.  fi.,  J,  PI. 
LXXVIl;  HI,  PL  CCXVI.  BrgL  HisL  d.  veg.  /os8.,p.  ISS,  PI.  XV,  f.  7, 
/?;  PL  XXIV.  Oein.,  Vcrst.^p.  7,  PL  XI,  /.  1-6;  Pi.  XII,  /.  1-J.  Heer. 
FL,fo88.  Helv.,  IV.,  p.  46,  PL  XX,  f.  5.  Lesqz.  QeoL  of  Penna,,  1858,  p. 
850;  OeoL  RepL  of  IlL,  II,  p.  445.  Schp.,  I\ileonL  VegeL,  I,  p.  SI4,  PI. 
XVIII,  f.  t;  PL  XIX. 

C.  cruciatus,  elongatus,  allernana,  difformis,  Peizholdi,  leiodermus,  Outb, 

C.  varians,  St,  Germ.     Weiss. 

C.  communis,  EtL,  ex  parte,  etc. 

Stems  tery  variable'  in  size;  cortex  comparativelp  thick ; 
a7i inflations  somewhat  contracted^  close^  especially  to- 
toards  the  base  ;  ribs  indistinct  on  the  bark,  clearly  marked 
on  the  i7n]?ressions  of  the  underside,  convex,  with  d^ep 
furrows,  two  or  three  sometimes  converging  at  their  base 
an  the  articulations. 

This  species  is  the  most  common  and  the  most  variable 
of  all.  The  distance  between  the  articulations  is  never  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  stems  ;  it  varies  l)etween  one  cent- 
imeter and  three.  When  flattened,  the  stems  are  often 
split  lengthwise  as  in  f.  5.  Therefore  they  seem  to  have 
been  hollow  cylinders  without  woody  axis,  like  C. 
Su<*kou)ii, 

There  is,  however,  as  yet  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about 
the  true  characters  of  this  species.  C,  cruciatus,  Brgt.,  gen- 
erally considered  by  European  authors  as  a  variety  of  C. 
approximatus,  differs  especially  by  the  convergence  of  some 
of  the  ribs  to  the  round  points,  placed  upon  the  articula- 
tions, as  described  above  from  a  si>ecimen  referred  to  C, 
ramiftr.  This  variety  is  very  common.  Geinitz,  1.  c, 
represents  it  especially.     The  figures  of  Schimper's  Atlas 
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of  the  Piileont.  veget.,  1.  c,  represents  also  a  specimen 
with  this  chaiMcrei*.  Grand' Eury,  PI.  Carb.,  p.  204,  con- 
sidering this  Calamite  as  the  bark  of  a  Calamodendron^ 
refer  it  to  the  Cotyledonous.  As  seen  from  the  section  of 
a  trunk,  PI.  XXX,  f.  7,  of  his  work,  this  bark  is  the  outer 
layer  of  a  concentric  series  of  thick  woody  zones.  In  the 
large  number  of  Carboniferous  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
amined of  this  so-called  variety  of  C.  approxlmalas^  I 
have  been  able  to  see  only  a  comparatively  thin  bark, 
and  under  it,  the  striae  representing  the  impression  of  the 
under  surface  resting  upon  clay  or  inorganic  matter,  with- 
out traces  of  woody  fibers  underneath,  or  any  coaly  matter 
representing  them. 

Ilabatat — It  is  found  in  its  numerous  varieties  in  all  the 
strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures. 

Calamites  Cistii,  BrgL — PI.  /,  Fig.  6. 

Brgt.  Hi8t.  d.  veg,  foss.^p.  It9,  PL  XX.     Oein.t  Verst.,  p.  7,  PI.  Xll^f. 
4, 6 :  PI.  XIII,  f.  7.    Heer,  FL  foM,  Helv.,  IV,  p.  47,  PL  XX,  /.  S.     Qrd. '  E., 
Fl.  Carb.,  p.  19,  PL  II,  f.  1,  S.    Lesqz.,  Otol.  of  Penna.,  1658, p.  860;OeoL 
EepL  of  111.,  II,  p.  445.    Schp.,  PaleonL  VegeL,  I,  p.  SIS. 
C.  vaHans,  Weiss,  Fo88.fl.yp.  II4. 

Articulations  about  equally  distant  except  toward  the 
base;  ribs  narrow^  half  rounds  with  obtuse  striate  fur- 
rows;  tubercles  generally  absent  or  small^  rouud^  indis- 
tinct. 

This  species  is  easily  recognized  by  its  regular  narrow 
ribs,  either  convex  or  half  round,  the  length  of  the  inter- 
nodes  greater  than  in  C.  Suckowii^and  the  general  absence 
of  leaf  tubercles.  The  stems  are  generally  of  small  size,  at 
least,  never  as  large  as  the  distance  between  the  articula- 
tions. 

Habitat — Not  rare  in  the  middle  Coal  measures;  espe- 
cially common  in  the  anthracite  basin  of  Penna.;  Carbon- 
dale,  Pittston  and  Wilkesbarre.  I  have  seen  one  specimen 
only  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Calamites  dubius,  Artis. 

AntedeL  PhytoL,  PL  XIII.    BrgL,  HisL  d.  veg,fo88.,p.  ISO,  PL  XVIII, 
f.  IS.    Le8qx.,  OeoLof  Penna.,  1868,p.850.   Schp.,  PaleonL  VegeL,  1, p.  SIS. 
C,  bi8triaius?    Lesqx.,  l.  c.,p.  850,  PL  II,  f-  1. 
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Articulations  distant ;  ribs  7iarrow^  of  the  same  ch<traC' 
ter  as  those  of  tJie  former ;furroics  more  distir^ctly  striate : 
tubercles  mostly  obsolete. 

This  species  is  very  iiiucli  like  the  former.  It  essentially 
differs  by  larger  stems  and  longer  internodes,  sometimes 
thirty  to  iifty  centimeters  long.  Therefore,  fragments  of 
this  si)ecies,  one  foot  long  or  more,  are  sometimes  found 
without  articuhitions.  The  lines  or  stria3  of  the  surface  are 
more  distinct  than  on  any  other  species  of  Calamites,  The 
ribs  avei-age  one  millimeter  in  width  ;  rarely,  and  only  when 
flattened,  two  millimeters. 

The  fragment  figured  as  C.  bistriatus^  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  may 
be  referable  to  this  species.  Tlie  ribs  are  however  twice 
a^  broad,  the  fuiTows  very  naiTOw,  rather  acutely  carinate 
than  obtuse.  It  might  be  compared  to  C,  SucJcowii^  but 
for  the  absence  of  tubercles,  the  distinctly  striate  surface 
both  upon  and  under  the  bark,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
articulati(ms.  As  I  have  not  seen  any  other  fragment  simi- 
larly lelated  than  the  one  figured,  the  species  is  left  uncer- 
tain. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  fonner.  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has 
mail}'  veiy  large  specimens  of  both  these  two  last  species 
in  his  cabinet.  The  first  are  from  E  vein  (Butler  v.)  of 
Pittston  ;  those  referable  to  this  species  come  from  Oliphant 
No.  1  vein. 

Calamites  pagiiyderma,  Brgt, 

Hist,  d,  veg,  /oss*^  p.  1S9,  PL  XXII, 

Stem  Ixirge;  bark  thick;  articulations  distant;  ribs 
scarcely  marked  on  the  outer  surface^  but  distinct  under 
the  bark^Jlat^  unequal^  often  converging ;  tubercles  obso- 
lete. 

This  species  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean authors,  except  Grand'  Eury,  who  places  it  among 
the  doubtful  species.  He  has,  however,  seen  standing 
Calumites^  with  the  characters  described  by  Brongniart. 
I  cannot  say  anything  more  positive  on  the  subject.  I 
have  found  in  the  conglomerate  sandstone  of  Caseyville, 
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Ky.,  large  pieces  of  bark,  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters 
broad,  five  to  eight  millimeters  thick,  with  the  under  surface 
distinctly  and  unequally  ribbed,  and  traces  of  distant  ar- 
ticulations. There  is  also,  in  the  State  cabinet  of  Illinois, 
a  fragment  answering  exactly  to  Brongniart's  description, 
with  the  same  characters,  thickness  of  the  bark  especially, 
as  the  specimens  fi'om  Caseyville,  and  the  under  surface 
more  distinctly  ribbed.  These  are  the  only  fragments 
which  I  have  considered  as  referable  to  the  species.  Like 
most  of  the  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in  Conglomemte 
Sandstone,  they  are  badly  preserved,  and  the  characters 
always  more  or  less  uncertain. 
Habitat — Conglomerate  measures,  Caseyville,  Ky. 

Galamites  of  uncertain  relation. 
Calamitks  disjunctus,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  of  Penna.j  1858,  p,  860,  PI.  11,/.  6- 

Stem,  small;  articulations  comparatively  distant^  thicT\% 
marJced  in  the  lower  part  by  an  inflated  ring ;  surface 
punctate  and  dotted. 

I  have  seen  only  as  comparable  to  the  fragment  described, 
a  specimen  from  Cannelton,  which  probably  represents  the 
same  species.  Tlie  articulations  are  at  equal  distances,  a 
little  more  than  two  centimeters,  marked  just  underneath 
or  in  the  middle,  by  a  distinct  elevated  ring,  which  cuts  the 
ribs  square,  without  deranging  their  direction  exactly,  as 
in  Bornia  radiata.  The  ribs  are  quite  fiat,  striate,  but 
rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  a  corrugation  of  the  surface, 
comparable  to  the  dotting  upon  the  first  specimen  described 
under  this  name. 

Habitat— QviTvneMoii^  Pa.,  I.  P.  Mansfield.    The  specimen 
described  in  Geol.  of  Penna.,  1.  c,  was  found  at  the  Gate 
Vein,  near  Pottsville. 

Calamites  gracilis.     Sp.  nov.^  PL  LXXV.f.  17. 

Branch  narroio ;  articulations  close^  strangled;  ribs 
flat ;  furrows  marked  by  a  mere  line ;  cortex  compara- 
tixely  thick. 
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Tins  branch,  originally  more  than  twenty  centimeters 
long,  is  only  five  millimeters  broad,  with  articulations  two 
centimeters  distant,  narrowed  or  strangled.  The  flat  ribs 
are  marked  merely  by  thin  lines  representing  the  furrows. 
No  bmnches  of  Calamiies  or  of  any  species  of  this 
section  are  to  my  knowledge  comparable  to  this.  The 
pieces  of  bark  surrounding  the  articulations,  seem  like  re- 
mains of  sheaths,  and  give  to  this  fragment  the  aspect  of  a 
stem  of  Equisetum.  But  the  pellicle  of  bark,  thick,  at 
least  comparatively  to  the  size  of  the  stem,  is  merely  irreg- 
ularly lacerated,  as  by  erosion,  and  does  not  show  the 
border  teeth  of  a  sheath.  I  found  this  specimen  in  a  bed 
of  black  ferruginous  limestone,  with  impressions  of  marine 
invertebrates,  and  a  few  decomposed  and  indistinct  vege- 
table fragments.  The  coaly  bark  and  the  striae  ai'e  char- 
acters which  prevent  its  reference  to  marine  plants. 

Habitat — Upper  Coal  strata,  Western  Kentucky. 

BoRNiA,  JRoem. 

Stems  cylindrical^  articulate  and  furrowed  as  in  Cala- 
mites  ;  articulations  scarcely  contracted ;  ribs  cut  square 
or  obtuse  at  the  articulations^  continuous^  not  alter ainy^ 
thinly  striate;  cortical  cylinder  thick ;  leaves  verticillate^ 
free^  linear-lanceolate, 

BoRNTA  RADiATA,  {Hrfft.^)  Schp, — PI,  /,  Fig,  7, 

Bomia  transitionis,  F,  A,  Iloevi.,  Paleont.^  Ill,  PI,  Vllyf,  8,  Grd,  'JET., 
Fl,  earh.y  p.  54, 

Cniamites  radiatusy  Brgt,^  JTist,  d,  Veg,foB8,yp,  Itt,  PI,  XXVI ,  /.  i,  t. 
Ileevy  Posn,  PI.  der,,  Bdren  Insel,  p,  SSy  PI,  I-VI, 

C,  transitionis,  Goepp,,  Pons.,  PI,  d.  Uebcrgag,^  p,  116f  PI.  III^  J  \\ 
XXXVJIT.     I>nw8,y  I)cv,  PL,  Quat.  Jourv,  GcoK  Soc^  Nvv,^  1862yp,  SOO, 

C,  variofatuSy  Goepp,,  I,  c^p,  IS4,  PI,  V, 

C.  obliquuSf  Goepp,,  I,  c.,p.  iW,  Pi  Vl^f,  9,  10, 

C,  undulatuSy  Lesqx,,  Geo*,  Pept.  of  Arks,,  II,  p,  Sli,  PI,  IV,  f,  7,  7a, 

C  inornaius.  Daws,,  L  c,,p.  SIO, 

Noeggernthia  crassa,  Goepp,,  I.  e,,p,  tto,  PI,  XL, 

Borvia  radiata,  iSchp,,  Paleovt,  veget,,  I,p,  SS5 ;  111,  P'  4S4,  PI.  XXIV, 
f,  1-10, 

Archaeocalnmites  radiatus,  Stur,  Culm  Flora,  p,  74,  PI,  II,  f.  1-6 :  III, 
f.1,2]  IV,_V,/.l. 

The  character  of  the  species  is  that  of  the  genus. 
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'Che  stems,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them  on  numerous  spec- 
imens from  the  sub-conglomemte  Carboniferous  of  Alabama 
are  small,  five  to  eight  centimeters  in  diameter ;  the  ribs 
and  furrows,  one  to  three  millimeters  broad,  are  effaced  on 
the  surface,  very  distinct  on  the  decorticated  cylinder,  and 
distinctly  striate  lengthwise.  The  articulations  are  gener- 
ally very  nan^ow,  as  cutting  across  the  ribs,  which  are  thus 
continuous,  parallel  and  without  deviations.  In  some  rare 
cases,  however,  the  articulations  are  slightly  contracted. 
Heer,  1.  c,  has  given  a  very  detailed  description  of  the 
species,  with  six  plates  of  remarkably  fine  illustrations, 
and  critically  examined  all  the  forms  described  by  other 
authors  which  he  refers  to  this  species.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  internal  structures  of  these  plants.  Roemer 
only  says  that  the  internal  cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  cellular  matter,  and  Stur  describes  the  stem  as 
formed  of  a  central  cylinder,  placed  at  a  distance  of  the 
epidermis. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  in  his  cabinet  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  this  species,  obtained  from  the  sub-conglomerate  shale 
of  Campbell's  ledge,  near  Pittston.  It  is  a  branch,  four- 
teen centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad,  with  articu- 
lations two  and  a  half  centimeters  distant,  surrounded  by 
whorls  of  thii'ty  to  forty  linear,  canaliculate  leaves,  less  than 
one  millimeter  broad,  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
straight  up  or  very  oblique,  some  of  them  curved  inward. 
This  branch  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  fragment  rej)- 
resented  in  Schimper's  Atlas,  1.  c,  PI.  XXIV,  f.  2.  The 
leaves  seem  to  be  joined  at  the  base  two  together;  at  least 
they  are  approximate  by  two  at  the  base. 

Habitat — Common  in  the  sub-conglomerate  measures  of 
Alabama ;  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Aldrick.  Found 
also  near  Pittston,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  The  specimen  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Dawson,  as  C,  transitionis,  is  from  the 
Hamilton  Group  ;  that  of  C,  inornatuSj  from  the  Genessee 
slate,  both  of  New  York  State. 
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Calamodexdron,  Brgi. 

Central  cylinder  striate  lengthwise  and  articulate^  sur- 
rounded  by  a  thick  woody  cylinder^  or  barJc^  with  outside 
surface  smooth. 

It  is  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  outside  zone,  es- 
pecially, that  the  discussion  bears  concerning  the  reference 
of  these  plants  to  cryptogamous,  or  to  cotyledonous  gym- 
nospermous  plants. 

Calamodendron  1  Species,  PI.  LXXV^  Mg,  16, 

Internal  ribbed  cylinder  small^  variable  in  size;  ar- 
ticulations deep  but  narrow,  irregular  in  distance;  ribs 
flat^  cut  square  at  the  base,  and  continuous  ;  furrows  dis- 
tinct, but  very  narrow  ;  bark  thick,  smooth. 

The  whole  specimen,  eight  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
is  figured.  The  internal  cylinder  has  the  characters  of  Cal- 
amites  approximatus,  diflfering  merely  by  variation  of 
its  size,  being  inflated  in  the  middle  to  sixteen  millime- 
ters in  width,  while  a  little  above,  its  breadth  is  decreased 
to  one  centimeter.  The  articulations  are  also  more  varia- 
ble in  length  than  in  any  of  the  specimens  of  C.  approxi- 
matus  which  I  have  seen.  They  are  marked  by  distinct 
points,  apparently  the  bases  of  bundles  of  vessels.  The 
bark,  transfomaed  into  hard  cannel  coal,  averages  six  mill- 
imeters in  thickness,  and  is  not  enlarged  in  accordance 
with  the  variation  in  size  of  the  internal  cylinder,  so  that 
its  borders  are  nearly  parallel.  This  queer  conformation  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  single  specimen,  for  I  find  it  still  more 
evident  in  some  large  fragments  which  may  represent  a 
different  species,  and  which  have  been  recently  received 
fi'om  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  largest  of  these  fragments,  thirteen  centimeters  in 
diameter,  is  exactly  cylindrical,  marked  on  its  outside  by 
articulations,  regularly  distant,  two  and  a  half  centime- 
ters, much  inflated,  with  half-round  projections  at  different 
distances,  corresponding  in  diameter  and  position  to  the 
small  round  scars  seen  upon  f.  16.  The  surface  is  regu- 
larly ribbed,  the  ribs  flat  or  slightly  convex,  the  furrows 
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sharply  cariiiate,  but  very  narrow.  The  whole  is  a  com- 
pound of  coarse  sandstone,  and  except  the  outside  marks, 
no  trace  of  central  or  internal  axis  is  seen.  On  other  speci- 
mens the  central  axis  is  partly  covered  by  the  bark,  or  by 
an  outer-layer  of  tissue,  variable  in  thickness,  five  to 
twenty  millimeters,  measured  at  different  parts  of  the 
same  line  of  circumference.  The  outer  surface  is  also 
marked  transversely  by  prominent  rings  corresponding  to 
the  articulations  of  the  internal  cylinder,  and  vertically 
by  longitudinal  ribs  which,  though  broader,  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  central  axis.  In  all  the  fragments, 
all  the  ribs,  either  of  the  surface  or  of  the  internal  cylin- 
der, are  equal  in  width  in  their  whole  length,  without  trace 
of  convergence  at  the  articulations.  One  of  them  is  re- 
markable for  this  fact:  the  internal  cylinder  is  broadly 
channeled,  half  hollowed  in  the  middle,  as  by  a  flexure, 
and  the  outer  zone  is  in  places  much  thicker,  as  if  it  had 
filled  the  depression  under  it,  measuring  on  one  side  of  the 
fragment  only  one  to  two  millimeters  in  thickness,  while  it 
is  twenty- two  on  the  other.  That  this  variation  is  not  caused 
by  compression,  is  seen  by  the  horizontal  inflated  rings  and 
the  regular  ribs  of  the  surface,  which  preserve  the  same 
direction  and  relative  distance.  There  are,  however,  other 
specimens  evidently  curved,  with  the  concave  side  without 
bark,  and  the  convex  one  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with 
it.  Others  of  these  trunks  vary  in  diameter  from  three  to 
twelve  centimeters.  In  some  of  them  the  ribs  of  the  sur- 
face tend  in  opposite  directions  or  zigzags,  from  every  suc- 
cessive articulation,  at  an  angle  of  about  140°. 

In  comparing  these  fragments  to  the  beautiful  figures 
representing  restored  stems  of  Arthropitus  and  Calamo- 
dendron^  in  Grd.'E.,  PI.  XXX,  f.  7  and  8,  it  is  evident  that 
the  large  specimens  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  refer- 
able to  one  of  these  genera — probably  to  Arthropitus^  while 
the  specimen  of  PI.  LXXV,  f.  16,  may  represent  Cala- 
modendron  approximatum^  Gotta,  which  Goeppert  men- 
tions in  Perm.  FL,  p.  180,  as  synonymous  with  Catamites 
approanmatus.  The  stem  of  this  species,  as  figured  by 
Dawson,  Quat.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  May,  1866,  is  small,  only 
3  P. 
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two  and  one  half  centimeters,  and  has  the  articulations  at 
irregular  distances,  like  the  fragment  f.  16,  of  our  plate. 

I  have,  however,  also  from  Cannelton,  another  specimen, 
whose  character  seems  to  contradict  this  reference.  It  is  a 
stem  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured,  also  flexuous  or 
variable  in  thickness,  twenty-two  millimeters  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  more  inflated,  contracted  only  a  little  lower  to 
eleven  millimeters,  with  the  articulations  close — ^five  to  eight 
millimeters  distant.  On  the  inflated  part  of  the  stem,  the 
articulations  bear  large  oval  scars,  six  millimeters  long,  five 
millimeters  broad,  four  millimeters  distant,  transversely, 
alternating  with  others  of  the  same  character,  placed  higher 
up  at  intervals  of  three  short  intemodes.  The  close  artic- 
ulations, the  ribs  and  the  scars,  are  like  w^hat  we  should 
expect  to  see  on  branches  of  a  Macrostachya^  representing, 
in  a  reduced  scale,  the  upper  part  of  Atl.,  PI.  Ill,  f.  14. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured  is  from  Cannelton,  found 
by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield,  as  all  the  specimens  mentioned  from 
this  locality.  The  other  large  ones  were  sent  from  Colorado, 
with  Catamites  gigas^  by  the  collectors  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Surveys  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES,  Bvgt.      CaLAMOCLADUS,  Sclip. 

stems  articulate;  branches  opposite;  central  axis  hollow 
or  solid ;  leaves  xertidllate,  free  to  the  base^  linear^  acvr- 
minate^  simple  nerved.  Fructifications  in  elongated  ears 
bearing  round  sporanges  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Brongniart,  Grand 'Eury,  and  some  other  authors,  con- 
sider either  all  the  Aster ophyllites^  or  some  species  of  the 
genus,  as  referable  to  the  Phaenogamous  Gymnosplerms,  as 
branches  of  Calamodendron,  I  do  not  know  as  yet  any 
species  with  characters  different  from  those  of  the  Cala- 
marice.  Some  of  them  represent,  evidently,  branches  of 
Calamites^  and  have  been  described  by  Schimper  aj9 
Calamocladus.    Paleont.  Vegt.  1  p.  423. 
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ASTEROPHYLLITES   EQUISETIFORMIS,  SchlotU.—Fl,  II,  Mff. 

^,  3a,  PL  III,  Figs.  5-7. 

Ca9uarinxtes  equiseti/ormis,  Sohloth.,  Flor,  d,  Vorw,,  PL  I,f,l;  II,  /.  5. 

Aaterophyllites  equiaeti/ormia,  BrgU,  Prodr.,  p.  159.  Roehl,  Paleoni., 
X  VIII, p.  a,  PL  III,  /.  5.  Oein.  Verat.,  p.  8,  PL  X  VII,  /.  IS.  Oerm.,  Verat., 
p.  fi,  PL  VIII.  Ooepp.,  Perm.  FL,  p.  S6,  PL  1,  /.  6.  Leaqx.  OeoL  of 
Ptnn'a,  1858,  p.  851.     OeoL  RepL  of  IlL,  II,  p.  m. 

A.  ovalia,  f    Leaqx.,  OeoL  of  Pisnn'a,  1858,  p.  851,  PI.  I,f.  i. 

A.  ereciifoliaa,  Andrewa,  OeoL  RepL  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  II,  p.  4$5,  PI. 
XLIX,f.S. 

Hypuriiea  longifoliua,  LL  dt  HutL,  Foaa.fl.  PI.  CXCI. 

Calamoeladua  equiaetiformia,  Schp.,  Paleont.  VegeL,  1,  p.  $$4.  PI.  XXII, 
f.  i,  n,  S.    Orepin,  BulL  Aead.  Belg.,  XXXVIII,  Nov.,  1874,  P*  7. 

• 

Primary  branches  long,  obscurely  striate ;  cortex  tJUck  ; 
lateral  branches  more  or  less  oblique,  simple;  leaves  linear, 
acuminate^  straight  or  curved  inside;  costa  thick. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  genus,  and  being 
of  hard  texture,  is  generally  found  in  well  preserved  speci- 
mens. The  best  I  have  seen  is  a  branch  eighty-eight  centi- 
meters long,  the  stem  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  at 
the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  two  millimeters  near  the 
top,  (broken.)  The  lateral  branches,  ten  centimeters  long 
at  the  base,  also  become  gradually  shorter  upward,  to  five 
centimeters.  The  leaves,  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
at  the  base,  half  as  long  at  the  apex  of  the  branches,  are  a 
little  more  than  one  millimeter  broad.  The  articulations 
upon  the  main  stem  are  surrounded  by  a  vertical  column  of 
leaves  appressed  against  the  stem  like  sheaths ;  but  on  frag- 
mentary specimens,  these  leaves  are  mostly  destroyed,  or 
sometimes  open.  The  number  of  leaves,  seen  on  different 
specimens,  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  in  each  whorl.  They 
can,  however,  rarely  be  all  counted,  being  often  destroyed  in 
pai't,  or  imbedded  in  the  stone.  The  width  also  varies  from 
one  half  to  one  millimeter,  and  the  length  sometimes  reaches 
to  fifteen,  even  seventeen  millimeters.  The  stems  are  gener- 
ally deprived  of  the  bark.  The  articulations  are  neither  en- 
larged nor  contracted,  merely  slightly  inflated  a  little  above 
and  below  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  leaves.  In  young 
branches  the  articulations  are  very  close  and  the  leaves 
crowded  in  spikes. 
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According  to  Dr.  Feistmantel,  Flor.  d.  Bohm.  Steinkohl, 
p.  117,  PI.  X,  f.  3,  the  fructifications  are  in  long  spiciform 
branches,  with  short  internodes,  bearing  leaves  like  those 
of  the  branches  of  Aster opliyUites\  with  sporanges  placed 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  description  and  figure 
agree  with  the  fmgment,  described  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858, 
p.  851,  PI.  I,  f.  2,  as  A,  ovalis.  These  fructifications  are 
very  rare.  They  are  comparable  to  those  of  Atl.,  PI.  Ill,  f. 
5-7.  The  branches  are,  however,  narrower  on  the  specimens 
figured  here.     It  may  be  referable  to  another  species. 

Habitat — The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures  ;  more 
prominent  in  the  upper  stmta.  The  fine  specimens  men- 
tioned above  are  from  Cannelton,  Pa.  In  the  Anthracite, 
it  is  most  common  at  the  Gate   Vein,  near  Pottsville. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES   ANTIIRACINUS,  HeeT. 
Fl.foaa,  Helv,,  IV,  p.  60,  PL  XVIlI,f,  t,  8. 

Articulutians  very  close;  leases  much  longer  than  the 
internodes^  imbricate^  curved  inward,  linear^  slightly 
narrower  at  the  base;  medial  nerve  obsolete. 

This  form,  as  described  by  the  author,  appears  to  be  a 
good  species.  At  least  I  have  seen  a  number  of  specimens 
which  represent  it,  especially  in  the  more  compact,  thicker 
leaves,  without  trace  of  medial  nerve.  The  articulations 
are  three  and  a  half  to  four  millimeters  distant  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  branches,  the  leaves  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
the  articulations,  are  slightly  narrower  at  the  base.  There  is 
an  unimportant  difference  from  the  European  form,  in  the 
direction  of  the  leaves,  which  are  straight  up,  not  generally 
curved  inward.  But  even  some  of  the  figures  of  the  author 
represent  them  in  that  way. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield;  more  rarely 
found  than  the  former.  The  museum  of  Princeton  College 
has  splendid  specimens  of  this  species,  from  the  same 
locality. 

AsTERopTiYLLTTES  LoxoTFOLTus,  Brgt  {Prodr.) 

Ll.  dt  ITutt.,  Fo8S.fi,,  PI.  XVI TT.  Oein.,  Verat.,  p.  9,  PI.  XVIll,f.  f,  8. 
Heer.,  M./oaa.,  Helv.,  IV,  p.  60,  PI.  XIX,  f.  8. 
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Calamites  tenuifolius^  Ett.,  Steink.  v,  Stradonitz^  p.  5,  PL  FJ,  /.  5; 
ateink.  v.  BadniU,  p.  f7,  PI,  11,/,  IS;  PI,  IIT.f,  4, 

Calamocladwi  longi/olius,  Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  I,  p,  S2S, 

Branch  generally  small^  witli  distant  articulations^ 
distinctly  striate;  leaves  numerous^  very  long^  open^ 
linear^  syhuLate^  Jlat^  Jlexuous. 

The  leaves  vary  from  three  to  ten  centimeters  long,  av- 
eraging seven  to  eight.  They  are  very  naiTow,  scarcely 
one  millimeter  broad,  flat,  rather  flexuous  than  rigid  ;  me- 
dial nerve  distinct. 

The  synonimy  of  this  species  is  not  quite  clear.  Astero- 
pliylUtes  tenuifolius^  St.,  II,  PI.  XIX,  f.  1,  2,  referred  to 
this  species  by  Schimper,  rather  resembles  A,  rigidus^  as  well 
as  Bruckmania  longifolia^  St.,  II,  PI.  LVIII,  f.  1.  Aster- 
opliyllites  comosus  and  Jvbatus^  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  PI. 
CVIII,  and  CXXXIII,  seem  by  their  crowded  leaves  and 
broad  stem  to  represent  a  different  species. 

Habitat — More  mrely  found  than  the  following,  which 
it  resembles.  Wilkesbarre,  Pittston,  Pa.,  from  the  sub- 
conglomerate  Camx)bell's  ledge;  Morris,  HI.,  in  many 
specimens. 

« 

ASTEROPHYLLITES   RIGIDUS,   OeXU. 

Verst,,  p,  9y  PI,  XVIT.f.  7-8,    Brgt,  Prodr,,  p,  159,    LI,  dt  Hutt,,  Fo8.fl,, 
PI,  CCXI,    Leaqx,,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  III,,  IV,  p,  4x4,  Pt,  XXI,  f,  4,  4b, 
Calamocladus  rigidus,  Schp,,  Paleont.  Veget,,  i,  p,  S24, 

Branches  somewhat  thicJcer  ;  articulations  shorter  ;  sur- 
face indistinctly  or  very  narrowly  striate ;  leaves  rigid,, 
deeply  concave  or  half  cylindrical;  nerve  thick. 

These  characters  are  seen  from  good  specimens  preserved 
in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  as  the  essential  differences 
which  separate  the  species  from  A.  longifolius^  to  which 
it  is  closelv  allied.  The  leaves  are  of  about  the  same 
length.  One  specimen  from  Mazon  Creek,  has  them  ten 
centimeters  long,  another  only  four  and  a  half. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  ;  Cannelton  ;  Pitts- 
ton,  Brown  Colliery,  E. ,  as  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R. 
D.  Lacoe. 
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ASTEROPHYLLITES  SUBL^VIS,  LcsqX. 
Oeol,  of  Benn^a.f  1858, p.  861^  PK.  I,/.  8. 

Branches  thick ;  articulations  close^  equidistant;  sur 
face  of  the  stem  smooth^  merely  undulaie  lengthwise  below 
the  inflated  articulations  ;  leaves  shorty  linear^  gradually 
acuminate ;  branches  shorty  with  two  to  four  whorls  of 
short  leaves. 

This  species  is  easily  known,  by  its  comparatively  broad 
(five  to  ten  millimeters),  smooth  stems ;  the  sfeort  inter- 
nodes,  thirteen  to  fifteen  millimeters;  the  short  leaves, 
half  as  long  as  the  intemodes,  flat,  half  open,  gradually 
narrowed  from  the  base  to  the  acumen ;  and  the  short 
branches  generally  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem, 
ne^ne  longer  than  the  internodes,  oblique,  with  two  or  three 
whorls  of  short  open  leaves.  I  have  many  specimens  of 
this  plant  from  the  same  locality,  but  no  Catamites^  which 
by  concordance  of  characters,  could  be  supposed  to  be  its 
trunk. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Anthracite  of  Rhode  Island — 
Mount  Hope  Coal ;  Mr.  James  II.  Clark.  Also  found  at 
Cannelton,  one  specimen  only. 

ASTEROPITYLLITES  FOIJOSUS,  LI.  &  ITutt. 

Fo88.fi,,  PI,  XXV,  f,  1.  Oein.  Ver8t,,  p,  10,  PL  XV and  XVI,  Le8qz,, 
Oeol,  of  Ptnn*a,,  1858,  p,  851,     Geol,  Rept.  of  III,,  IV,  p,  4x4, 

Hydatieapro8traia,  H,  columnari8,  Myriophyllum  gracile,  Artx8,  Anted, 
Phytol,,  PI,  I,  5, 12  (roote  and  rootlets), 

Wolkmannia  disticha,  St,,  Vera,,  l,p,  SO,  PL  XL  VIII, /,  S  {spikes), 
Bechera  dubia,  St,,  ibid,,p,  SO,  PI,  LI,f.  S  {branches  and  leaves). 
Aster ophyllites  lanceolatus,  Lcsqx,,  Oeol,  of  Penn^a,,  1858,  p,85S  {spike), 
Calamocladus  foliosus,  Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  I,  p,  St6, 
A  nnularia.  longifolia  7  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  III,,  I  V,p,  422,  PL  XXI,  f,  1,  £, 

Branches  slender ^  narrowly  striate  ;  leaves  shorter  than 
the  articulations^  verticillaie,  eight  or  ten  in  a  whorl^  dis- 
tinct at  the  base  J  linear -lanceolate^  obscurely  nerved;  fruc- 
tifications in  spikes  with  close  articulations  and  long  lan- 
ceolate imbricating  leaves  or  scales. 

The  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  all  in  nod- 
ules from  Mazon  Creek,  exhibit  the  following  characters : 
A  long  root,  one  centimeter  thick,  articulate  at  great  dis- 
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tances,  with  the  surface  obscurely  striate,  marked  by  deep 
points  in  irregular  positions,  evidently  scars  of  rootlets. 
The  radicles  from  the  articulations  are  flat,  two  millimeters 
broad,  also  distantly  articulate,  with  branches  in  whorls, 
half  a  millimeter  broad,  short  or  very  long  and  flexuous. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  specimen  is  covered  by  these 
rootlets,  derived  either  from  the  articulations  or  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  stem  and  of  the  branches,  as  marked  by  the 
dots  of  their  scars.  With  this,  we  have  other  specimens 
representing  leaves  and  stems.  One  has  a  branch  attached 
to  the  articulations  of  a  large-ribbed  stem  of  Caluviites^ 
two  and  one  half  centimeters  broad,  with  flat  or  slightly 
convex  ribs  two  millimeters  broad,  furrows  sharp  but  very 
narrow,  answering  to  the  characters  of  Calamites  ramosus 
by  the  ribs  and  the  position  of  the  derived  branches.  These 
have  the  articulations  close  and  the  leaves  imbricated  in 
tufts  as  in  Gein.,  1.  c,  PL  XVI,  f.  1.  They  are  certainly 
not  spikes  but  branches  bearing  leaves  of  Calamites.  These 
leaves  in  their  crowded  state  are  rarely  distinct,  but  can  be 
seen  sometimes  sepaiTfte.  They  have  the  same  characters 
as  the  leaves  f.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  in  Gein.,  1.  c.  They 
are  twelve  to  fifteen  millimeters  long,  two  millimeters 
broad  in  the  middle,  lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate,  with 
a  thick  medial  nerve  three  fourths  of  a  millimeter  broad. 
The  identity  of  these  fragments  with  those  figured  by  the 
German  author  is  positive,  and  I  consider  as  referable  to 
the  same  species  the  fragments  described  Geol.  Kept,  of 
111.,  IV,  f.  1  and  2,  as  Annular ia  longifolia. 

Now,  with  this  I  have  a  fertile  specimen,  a  fragment  also, 
with  a  deeply-ribbed  axis,  three  millimeters  broad,  with 
short,  inflated  articulations,  five  millimeters  distant,  and 
leaves  of  just  the  same  width  and  length  as  those  of  the 
species,  with  a  very  broad  nerve,  bearing  oval  sporanges  at 
the  articulations. 

This  may  represent  the  fruiting  branch  of  this  plant 
for  all  the  fertile  spikes  of  AsterophylUtes  show,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  bracts  of  the  same  character  as  the  leaves 
of  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

I  have  indeed  many  fragments    comparable   to    those 
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figured  by  Stemb.,  PI.  XLVIII,  f.  3a  3b,  as  WolJcmannia 
disticha^  positively  spikes,  or  ears,  and  not  agglomei-ations 
of  leaves  crowded  and  imbricated  at  the  top  of  the  branches, 
as  in  Geinitz's  figure.  The  pedicels  of  these  ears  one  centi- 
meter broad,  are  closely  articulate,  the  inflated  articulations 
being  only  three  to  four  millimeters  distant,  with  linear- 
lanceolate,  distinctly  and  sharply  nerved  leaves,  seven 
millimeters  long,  or  twice  as  long  as  the  internodes,  and 
therefore  imbricated.  They  are  abruptly  constricted  at  the 
top  to  five  millimeters,  half  their  size,  and  bear  long  eai-s, 
nearly  two  centimeters  thick,  with  close  articulations,  sur- 
rounded by  long  lanceolate  leaves,  larger  than  those  of  the 
stem,  and  also  twice  as  long  as  the  internodes.  The  spikes 
have  the  characters  of  the  cones  of  Macrostacltya,  Their 
reference  to  the  species  is  not  certain.  They  are  described 
in  Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1.  c,  as  Asterophyllites  luiieeolatus. 

Grand  'Eury,  in  his  Flor.  Garb.,  p.  31,  has  represented 
in  wood  cuts,  branches  which  he  considers  as  probably  re- 
ferable to  A./oliosfis,  a  species,  which  he  says,  may  per- 
haps represent  Calamites  Clstii,  1  have  from  Cannelton  a 
fragment  of  a  branch,  w^hich  in  its  characters  is  perfectly 
concordant  with  the  figure  given  by  the  French  author,  and 
agrees  also  with  his  diagnosis  of  A.foUosiis.  The  branch 
is  six  millimeters  thick,  the  articulations  eight  to  nine  mil- 
limeters distant,  marked  by  two  parallel  inflated  rings, 
leaving  between  them  a  furrow  or  dei'^ression  of  about  one 
millimeter  broad,  where  are  distinctly  seen  the  small,  oval, 
horizontally  enlarged  tubercles,  bases  of  leaves.  A  few  of 
them  are  still  preserved  on  the  border  of  the  stem.  These 
leaves  are  exactly  lanceolate,  veiy  sharply  and  gradually 
acuminate,  distinctly  nerved.  The  surface  of  the  stem  is 
a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter,  indistinctly  striate,  the  stride  be- 
ing without  correlation  to  the  scars  of  the  leaves.  But  un- 
der this  thin  bark,  the  broad,  flat,  or  slightly  convex  ribs  are 
seen,  and  they  corresptmd  to  the  tubercles.  This  specimen 
resembles,  in  a  very  reduced  scale,  f.  4,  of  PI.  V,  in  Uid.  'E., 
1.  c,  with  this  exception,  however,  that  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  the  leaves  of  our  specimen  are  free  to  the  base.  This 
fragment  seems  to  represent  and  explain  the  peculiar  char- 
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acter  of  CalaviUes  disjunctus^  Lesqx.,  Geol.  of  Penna.,  p. 
850,  PL  II,  f.  5. 

Habitat — Most  of  the  specimens  described  are  from  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  The  cones  of  ACacrostachya  are 
from  the  upper  shale  of  the  Anthracite,  near  Pottsville,  not 
rare.     Also  found  at  Cannelton. 

ASTEROPIIYLLITES  GRANDIS,  St. 

Becker  a  grandia^  St.,  Fl,  d,  Vorw,^  i,  p,  SO,  PL  XLIX^f,  i.  LI,  A  ffutt, 
Fo88,fl,,  J,  m.  XVII and  XIX;  III,  PI.  CLXXIII 

Aaterophyllitea  grandia,  Gein,,  Verat.^p.  8,  PI.  XVII, /.  4-6. 
Bechera  delicatula,  St.,  I.  c.,p.  Ji,  PI.  XLIX,/.  2, 
Catamites  nodosus,  LI.  dt  Hutt.,  PI.  J^Vand  XVI. 
C.  cannae/ormiSf  Oein.,  Verst.,  Pi.  XIV,  f.  5, 
Calamocladus  grandia,  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  1,  p.  S25, 

Stems  distinctly  striate  and  contracted  at  the  articula- 
tions:  leaves  open,  narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  short,  of 
thin  texture;  nerve  indistinctly  marked. 

This  species  closely  resembles  A.  eqaisetiformis  It  is 
separated  by  its  shorter,  more  delicate,  narrower  leaves, 
generally  open,  flattened  upon  the  stone,  or  slightly  curved 
inward  from  the  middle.  I  have  never  seen  sj^ecimens  of 
this  si)ecies  with  large  stems  nor  with  leaves  as  long  as  one 
centimeter.  The  midrib  is  not  easily  seen,  even  with  a 
magnifier.  The  stem  is  more  distinctly  costulate,  and  the 
internodes  comparatively  longer. 

Bechera  grandis,  as  figured  by  LI.  &  Hutt.,  PI.  XIX, 
seems  referable  to  the  former  species  rather  than  to  this 
one. 

Habitat — The  variety  with  small,  narrow,  delicate  leaves, 
is  common  in  the  shale  of  the  Anthmcite  coal  of  Rhode 
Island.  Specimens  with  longer  leaves  are  from  Morris,  111. 
The  species  is  generally  rare,  except  at  the  first  mentioned 
locality. 

ASTEROPIIYLLITES    FASCICULATUS,    Sp.    nOV.,    PL    III, 

Figs.  1-li,. 

Stems  comparatively  thicJc;  branches  dichotomous,  fasci- 
culate or  opposite,  distinctly  striate  under  the  inflated 
articulations ;  internodes  short;  leaves  short,  lanceolate; 
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fructifications  in  narrow^  linear  spikes ;  sporanges  oval 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

The  main  stem,  f.  2,  with  opposite  branches,  as  in  all  the 
species  of  the  genus,  is  four  millimeters  at  the  base,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  the  apex,  with  articulations  one  centi- 
meter distant,  inflated,  also  proportionately  shorter  in  the 
upper  part.  In  the  tuft  of  branches  confusedly  mixed  upon 
a  separate  specimen,  f.  1,  the  largest  is  six  millimeters  broad, 
and  the  intemodes  much  shorter,  varying  between  three 
and  six  millimeters.  The  stems  are  distinctly  obtusely  cos- 
tate,  the  ribs  in  the  decorticated  state  corresponding  to  the 
round  tubercles,  points  of  attachment  of  the  leaves.  These 
are  three  to  four  millimeters  long,  sessile  by  their  whole 
base,  lanceolate-acuminate,  or  gradually  tapering  up  to  a 
sharp  point.  They  seem  as  if  joined  at  their  base,  an  api)ear- 
ance  caused  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  cortex  which  surrounds 
the  articulations,  projecting  just  in  the  middle,  covering 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  which  is  distinct  only 
under  the  bark  in  round  small  tubercles.  The  fructifica- 
tions as  seen,  f .  3  and  4,  are  in  spikes  four  millimetei*s  broad, 
three  to  five  centimeters  long,  bearing  sporanges  superposed 
upon  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These  sporanges  were  easily 
detached,  as  they  are  often  found  sparse  upon  the  shale 
aside  of  the  spikes,  as  seen  f.  3,  which,  with  the  enlarging, 
f.  3a,  3b,  3c,  show  their  mode  of  attachment  as  axillary 
by  a  very  short  pedicel,  and  their  broadly  oval  form. 

The  ramification  of  f .  1  is  in  discordance  with  that  of  f . 
2,  and  indeed  with  the  mode  of  branching  of  all  the  Astero- 
phyllites.  I  can  explain  it  only  in  supposing  that  f .  2  shows 
a  tuft  of  basilar  branches,  or  rather  of  creeping  rhizomas. 
But  fructifications  are  found  spread  upon  the  specimens 
bearing  these  tufts,  even  with  fragments  of  spikes,  which 
essentially  show  the  identity  of  both  forms. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.  Shale  above  the  coal;  kindly 
presented  in  fine  specimens,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES  GRACILIS,    LesqX.  PL  11,  FiffS,  i-Ba. 
Oeol,  Rept.  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  SIO,  PI,  II,  /.  ^  ^a,  (2^0.) 

Stems  and  branches  very  slender,  obscurely  striate;  leaves 
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shorter  than  the  internodeSy  in  whorls  qf  eight  to  ten,  open^ 
curved  upwards ;  fructifications  of  the  same  character  as 
in  the  former  species,  in  spikes  distinctly  smaller. 

The  species  is  veiy  slender  in  all  its  divisions.  The  pri- 
mary stem,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is,  for  the  largest 
specimen  a  little  more  than  one  millimeter  in  diameter, 
more  generally  half  as  broad.  The  branches  truly  capillary 
in  form  and  size,  are  simple  or  divided,  oblique.  The  leaves 
of  the  main  stem  are  three  millimeters  long,  and  those  of 
the  branches  scarcely  half  as  long,  and  all  so  narrow  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinctly  see  the  costa.  The  spikes, 
f .  5  and  5a,  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  former 
species,  diflfering,  however,  much  by  the  size  and  the  glob- 
ular form  of  the  nutlets. 

Two  other  species,  closely  telated  to  this  if  not  identi- 
cal, have  been  published,  from  the  sub-conglomerate  coal 
measures.  The  first,  by  Prof.  Dawson,  A.  partula,  Can. 
Natur.,  vol.  VI,  p.  168,  f.  6,  a,  b,  c;  the  other  by  Prof. 
Andrews,  A.  ?  minuius,  Geol.  Kept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II 
p.  424,  PL  LI,  f.  4,  4a.  In  both,  but  especially  in  this  last 
species,  the  internodes  are  shorter,  and  the  leaves  more 
crowded.  They  have  the  appearance  of  A,  delicatuluSy 
Brgt.,  as  figured  in  Roehl.  Paleont.,  XVIII,  PI.  II,  f.  6. 
It  is  impossible,  from  the  imperfect  state  of  too  small  speci- 
mens, to  definitively  judge  the  value  of  the  characters 
indicated  as  specific. 

The  likeness  of  Prof.  Andrew's  species  to  A,  gracilis 
and  to  A,  parvulus,  is  remarked  by  him. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  Coal  of  Arkansas  in  small 
fragments.  Woodworth  coal  mine,  Alabama,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Aldrich. 

Remarks  on  Fructifications  of  AsTERoruYLLiTES. 

Grand  'Enry,  in  resuming  the  result  of  his  own  reseaiphes 
and  of  the  phytopaleontologists  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  considers  the  organs  described  as  WolJcmannia 
by  Authors,  as  the  spikes  of  Aster ophyllites,  which,  he 
says,  have  not  yet  been  referred  to  their  respective  species. 
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Among  others  he  describevS  Volkmannia  gracilis,  Fl.  carb., 
PI.  VI,  f.  1,  a  branch  only  half  as  thick  as  the  one  of  our  PL 
III,  f.  12,  or  like  the  fragment  described  as  Asterophyllites 
ooalis,  Lesqx.,  Geol.  of  Penn  a,  1858,  p.  851,  PI.  I,  f.  2,  and 
Atl.,  PL  III,  f.  5-7,  a  species  referred  by  Feist  mantel  to 
A.  equistiiformis.  With  this  we  have  now  the  two  other 
species  described  above,  whose  reference  to  their  stem- 
bearing  leaves  is  indubitable,  and  which,  therefore,  bear 
their  true  generic  names.  Another  species  of  Grd.  '^. 
Volktriaiinia  pseudosessiUs^  PL  VI,  f.  3,  is  partly  repro- 
duced on  our  PL  III,  f.  11,  enlarged.  It  shows  the  spo- 
ranges  as  born  upon  a  somewhat  long  i)edicel,  curved  down, 
so  that  the  ovules  appear  as  placed  between  the  articula- 
tions. F.  7,  of  our  plate,  represents  a  specimen  in  nodules 
from  Mazon  creek.  The  sporanges  seem  indeed  j^edicelled, 
either  pending  or  supi^orted  higher  than  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  impossible  to  positively  ascertain  the  relative 
position  of  the  ovules,  therefore  their  reference  to  A.  ovalis, 
or  to  A.  eqxiisetiformis  is  not  sufficiently  proved. 

Annularia,  Brgt,^  Prodr. 

Stems  articulate^  striate^  with  a  strong  diaphragm  tra- 
versing it  at  the  articulations ;  branches  opposite,  nearly 
in  right  angle  from  the  articulations  ;  leaocs  certicillate, 
lanceolate,  spathulate  or  Ungulate,  abruptly  or  gradually 
acuminate^  sometimes  obtuse,  even  emarginateat  the  apex ; 
fructifications  in  long  cylindrical  spikes,  with  close  ar- 
ticulations and  narrowly  lanceolate  bracts,  bearing  round 
sporanges  in  the  axils  of  the  leaces,  or  double,  oval  ones, 
pedicelate  and  attached  in  the  middle  of  the  internodes. 

These  plants  appear  to  have  lived  in  water.  The  mode 
of  division  of  the  branches  in  right  angle,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  leaves  in  whorls  not  exactly  circular,  but  gen- 
eraHj^  with  longer  leaves  in  the  upper  part  and  cm  the  sides, 
show  that  the  branchlets  and  leaves  were  expanded  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  or  the  mud  of  the  swamps.  The 
internodes  were  hollow,  closed  at  the  articulations  by  a  solid 
diax)hragm,  which  is  seen  upon  remains  of  plants  in  an  ad- 
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vanced  stage  of  decomposition,  as  a  white  round  spot  sur 
rounded  by  a  ring,  which  unites  the  leaves  at  their  base. 

AxNULARiA  LONGiFOLiA,  Brgt—Pl,  II,  Figs,  1,  ^,  2a,  2aa, 

PI,  III,  Figs.  10,  12. 

Brgt.  Ptodr.^  p.  166.     Oerm.  Verst,^  p.  $6,  PI.  IX.     Oein.,  Verat.,  p.  10 
PI.  XIXy  PI.  XVIII,  f.  8-9,  (fruit).    Roehl,  Foaa.  fl.,  p.  t8,  PI.  IV,  f.  6, 
15.    Feiat.,  Boem.  Steink.  fl.,p.  128,  Pi.  XV,  f,  1^4.    Heer,  Fl.  fosa.  Hetv., 
p.  61,  PI.  XIX,  f.  4,  6.    Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  86t.,  Geol.  Kept,  of 
III.,  II,  p.  444.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Vegei.,  I,  p.  S48,  PI.  XXII,  f.  5-10. 

Annularia  fertilia,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  PL  LI,  f,  S. 

A,  apinuloaa,  St.,  ibid,,  p.  28,  PI.  XIX,  f,  4. 

Bruckmannia  iubereulata,  St.,  ibid.,  I,  p.  29,  PI.  XLV,f.  2. 

Aaterophyllitea  tuberculatua?  LI.  and  Hutt.,Foaa.fl.,Pl.  XIV,  {fruit). 

Equiaelum  atellifolium,  Hart.,  Trana.,  Oeol.  Soc.  of  Penn'a.,  1,  p. 261,  PL 
XIV,  f.  4,  (18S6). 

Stem-  narrowly  striate ;  leaves  in  wTiorls  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-four,  lanceolate,  spatliulate,  more  or  less  abruptly 
acuminate;  medial  nerve  broad,  distinct,  fructifications 
in  long  cylindrical  spiJces. 

The  leaves  vary  upon  the  primary  stems  from  one  and 
one  half  to  live  centimeters  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
millimeters  broad.  They  are  generally  largest  above  the 
middle,gradually  narrowing  downward  to  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, and  more  rapidly  to  the  acumen.  The  midrib 
is  broad,  deeply  impressed,  and  the  borders  of  the  lamina 
reflexed  or  convex,  as  seen  f.  2a,  which,  enlarged,  shows  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  ring,  and  2aa,  which  represents 
the  cross  section  of  a  leaf.  Sometimes,  especially  upon 
shales,  the  leaves  are  flattened  by  decomposition  and  com- 
pression. 

F.  12,  of  PL  in,  represents  a  fragment  of  a  fruiting 
stem  preserved  in  nodules.  From  outside  appearance,  it 
has  the  characters  of  the  sj^ike  figured  by  Grd.  'E.,  Fl. 
carb.,  PI.  VI,  f.  1,  nsVolkmannia  gracilis,  St.,  or  fructifi- 
cations of  Asterophyllites,  while  f.  10  of  the  same  plate, 
partly  reproduced  from  Grd.  'E.  1.  c,  f.  4,  is  referred  by  the 
French  author  to  Bruckmannia  tuber culata,  St.,  considered 
as  the  fruit  of  Annularia  longifolia. 

Possibly  the  specimen  represented  f.  12,  does  not  show 
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the  true  character  of  the  fructifications  ;  for  I  have  now 
from  Cannelton  a  number  of  others,  upon  shale,  which  by 
thickness  of  the  ribbed  axis,  disposition  and  form  of  leaves 
or  bmcts,  are  similar  and  where  the  ovules  are  not  exactly 
axillary  but  placed  between  the  whorls  of  leaves  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  internodes.     This  is  seen  by  circular  rows  of 
deep  points,  scars  of  pedicels,  even  some  of  them  still  bear- 
ing fragments  of  pedicels,  as  in  PL  III,  f .  10.     I  cannot  dis- 
tinctly see  upon  these  specimens  if  the  ovules  are  double  ; 
for  they  are  generally  covered  by  the  whorls  of  bracts, 
pressed  upon  them,  or  by  large  flakes  of  macrospores,  de- 
rived from  the  ovules,  and  so  abundant,  per  places,  that 
they  cover  the  whole  axis  between  the  whorls,  even  part  of 
the  bracts.    These  spores,  one  millimeter  in  diameter,  are 
half  globular  on  one  side,  triquetre  or  tricostate  on  the  other, 
like  those  of  the  Lycopodiaceous,  Atl.  PI.  LXVIII,  f.  7J, 
LXIX,  f .  9a,  13a.    But  on  one  of  the  specimens  from  Mazon 
Creek,  some  of  the  ovules  are  detached  from  the  spike  and 
scattered  aside  of  it.     They  measure,  flattened,  one  and  an 
half  millimeter  in  diameter  and  one  of  them  is  double,  like 
those  at  the  top  of  Atl.  PI.  Ill,  f.  10     None  however  are 
open  and  no  spores  are  visible.    And  still,  another  speci- 
men represents  a  spike,  twelve  centimeters  long,  with  the 
axis  as  broad  as  that  of  f.  12.    It  has  the  articulations  a 
little  more  distant,  five  to  six  millimeters,  without  any  trace 
of  points   or  scars    of  pedicels  in  the  internodes.     The 
ovules  appear  auxilliary  and  the  whole  is  similar  to  the 
fine  figure  in  Gein.  PL  XVIII,  f.  8,  copied  in  Schimper's 
Atlas,  PL  XXII,  f.  8,  as  fruit  of  A,  longifolia.  From  the  evi- 
dence obtained  of  these  fragments,  we  may  well  admit 
that  they  represent  what  the  European  authors  consider  as 
fructifications  of  A,  longifolia^  and  also  that  these  fruc- 
tifications contradict  the  reference  of  these  plants  to  the 
Equisetaceoe.    The  character  of  the  spores  is  positively  Ly- 
copodiaceous though  the  subdivision  of  the  stem  and  the 
disposition  of  the  leaves  or  whorls  have  the  character  of  the 
Equisetaceoe.    The  group  of  Annularice  appears  there- 
fore intermediate  and  distinct.     It  should  have  been  sepa- 
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rated  by  Brongniart  or  Grand  'Eury  who  have  both  observed 
the  characters  of  the  spores. 

To  this  group  is  referable  the  plant  described  below  as 
TrochophyUum  linear e^  which,  as  indicated  from  specimens 
discovered  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  has  Lycopodiaceous 
spores  like  Annularia^  and  inflated,  club  shaped,  or  linear 
obtuse  leaves  which  though  free  to  the  base  are  in  whorls 
and  attached  to  semi-globose  papillae  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  rings  of  Annvlaria* 

Habitat— Y&ty  common  in  the  coal  measures,  especially 
in  the  lower  strata  above  the  millstone  grit. 

Annularia  inflata,  Lesqx,^  PI.  11^  Fig.  ^&,  %h. 

OeoL  Rcpt.  of  III.,  IVf  p.  4iS,  PI.  XX,  /.  i  to  S,  {fine  »peeimena^.  Schp., 
Paleont.  Veget.f  III,  p.  459. 

Stem  obscurely  striate,  rather  smooth  ;  branches  and  ar- 
ticulations as  in  the  former  species  ;  leaves  rather  longer^ 
more  numerous^  injlated^  semi-cylindrical^  club  shaped 
and  obtuse  ;  costa  none^  or  obscurely  seen  when  the  leaves 
arejlaitened  by  compression. 

The  essential  character  which  separates  this  form  from 
A.  longtfolia  is  the  thickness  of  the  leaves  which,  distinct- 
ly inflated,  are  club  shaped  and  obtuse  at  the  apex.  This 
peculiar  feature  may  be  the  result  of  habitat  under  water, 
or  in  more  shaded  localities  ;  a  casual  inflation  by  superflu- 
ence  or  turgescence  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  costa,  then, 
is  a  central  vascular  bundle,  as  in  leaves  of  Stigmaria.  The 
number  of  leaves  is  somewhat  greater,  perhaps  from  the  same 
cause.  Schimper  indicates  for  A.  longifolia^  twenty  to 
twenty-six  leaves  per  verticil.  I  could  never  see  more  than 
twenty  to  twenty-two  upon  the  best  preserved  specimens, 
while  in  this  species  there  are  generally  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  in  the  large  whorls.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
medial  vein  of  this  form  is  never  seen  flattened  or  de- 
pressed, as  it  always  is,  even  in  the  inflated  leaves  of  A. 
sphenophylloides^  which  apparently  thicken  sometimes 
under  a  similar  influence. 

This  form  has  not  been  remarked  by  European  authors  ; 

•This  group  shall  be  oonsidered  in  detaO,  with  figures  for  iu  illastratlon. 
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and  indeed  I  have  never  found  it  distinct  or  with  inflated 
sub-cylindrical  leaves,  except  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek. 

Ilcbbitat — Mazon  creek,  in  nodules.  I  refer  also  to  this 
form  a  few  specimens  from  Cannelton. 

Annularia  Calamitoides,  ScTip. 

Paleont,  Veget,,  I,p,  $49,  PL  XXVI,  /.  i. 

JStem  tldck;  hrajiches  closely  articulate;  stem  leaves 
long^  erect^  nuvierous  ;  branch  leaves  shorter^  linear  lance- 
olate^ gradually  acuminate. 

This  species,  beautifully  represented  by  Schimper,  1.  c, 
is  easily  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  A,  long{folia.  It  is 
especially  distinct  by  the  long  stem  leaves,  erect  and  ap- 
pressed  in  Avhorls  along  the  stem  ;  by  the  more  sharply  acu- 
minate leaves  of  the  branches,  w^hich  are  not  open,  but 
cui-ved  at  the  base,  and  erect  from  the  middle  upward. 

The  species  is  very  rare  in  the  coal  measures  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  I  can  refer  to  it  only  a  few  specimens  from  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  creek.  The  stems  are  a  half  to  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  thick,  when  flattened;  the  leaves  some- 
what broader  and  shorter  than  in  A,  longifolia^  some  acu- 
minate, others  obtusely  pointed,  flat,  of  a  thinner  texture, 
the  medial  nerve  being  often  preserved  alone.  Some  of  the 
specimens,  with  crowded  top  leaves,  obtained  in  nodules, 
like  that  figured  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  IV,  PI.  XXI,  f.  1., 
seem  referable  to  this  species. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek,  in  nodules.  The  best  specimen  I 
have  seen,  is  No.  87  of  the  collection  of  fossil  plants,  in  the 
museum  of  Princeton  College. 

Anxularia  8PHEN0PIIYLL0IDp:s,  ZenTc.^  PL  11^  Figs. ,8,  9. 

Onlium  spenophylloides  Zenk,,  Leon*  and  Bronn.,  Jahr  buck  18SJ,  p.  S9S, 
PL  V. 

Annularia  sphtnophyUoxdea,  Outb.,  Goea.  v.  Sachsen,  p.  71.  Oein,,  Verst, 
p.  11,  PL  XVIII,  /.  10,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  852,  PL  l,f,  5,  5a. 
QtoL  Rept.  of  IlL,  II,  p.  444.  Schp.,  PaleonL  VegeL  I,  p.  S47,  PL  XVII, 
/.  It,  IS. 

A.  brevifolia,  BrgL,  Prodr.,  p.  156.  Heer,  FL  /oss.  Helv,,  IV,  p.  51,  PL 
XIX,  f.  6-9. 

A.  galioide^,  LL  and  HutL,  Foaa.  ft..  Pi.  XXV,  /.  f. 
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Stevi  slender;  hranches  opposite^  in  right  angle  to  the 
stems  ;  verticils  flat,  twelve  to  twenty  leaves;  leaves  longer 
on  the  outside,  spathulate,  slightly  emarginate,  or  ohtme, 
or  abruptly  apiculate,  more  or  less  recurved  on  the  borders. 

The  leaves,  of  hard  texture,  vary  from  three  to  ten  milli- 
metei-s  in  length.  With  the  disposition  of  the  branches  in 
right  angle,  and  the  close  verticils,  generally  of  .the  same 
size  upon  the  same  specimen,  the  plants  present  a  very  beau- 
tiful appearance,  resembling  small  open  roses  flattened  upon 
the  stone.  The  large  form  with  leaves  more  inflated,  ten 
to  twelve  millimeters,  resembles  the  smallest  verticils  of 
A.  inflata.  It  has,  however,  a  very  broad  medial  nerve, 
and  the  apex  of  the  leaves  is  either  obcordate  or  tipped  by 
a  short  acumen,  (mucronate).  In  some  specimens  of  this 
variety,  the  medial  nerve  is  enlarged  at  the  top  of  the  leaves, 
forming  a  kind  of  receptacle,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
fructifications  of  Trichomanes,  a  likeness  still  moiva  remark- 
able when  this  enlargement  of  the  nerve  is,  as  generally, 
filled  by  a  black  pulverulent  matter. 

Habitat — Found  in  most  of  the  strata  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures above  the  Millstone  grit ;  abounds  in  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  creek.  Is  also  at  Cannelton  and  in  the  upper  beds 
(Salem  and  Tunnel)  of  the  Anthracite  around  Pott^sviUe. 

Annularia  minuta?  Brgt. 

Hot,  C.  Woodf  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.j  vol,  XIII^p.  $47^  Fl.  VIII,  f.  f. 

Branches  very  slender,  thread-liJce;  inter  nodes  distant; 
verticils  with  feio  very  small  spathulate  oblxise  leaves ; 
nerve  indistinct. 

This  plant  is  very  small  in  all  its  parts ;  the  stems  as  thin 
as  thread ;  the  internodes  five  to  six  millimeters  long ;  the 
largest  primary  verticils  only  five  millimeters  in  diameter, 
while  those  at  the  apex  of  the  branches  are  scarcely  two 
millimeters.  The  leaves,  seven  to  eight  in  each  verticil,  are 
oblanceolate,  larger  above  the  middle,  obtuse,  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  base. 

As  remarked  by  Dr.  Wood,  A.  minuta,  Brgt.  Prodr.  p. 
155,  has  not  been  identified.  It  is  considered  by  Ettings- 
4  P. 
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hansen  as  a  variety  of  A.  radiata^  Brgt.,  a  plant  of  a 
totally  diflferent  character,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  in 
the  specimen  described  above  what  the  French  author  has 
mentioned  under  this  specific  name. 

Habitat — The  fragment  figured  by  Dr.  Wood  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia,  presented  by  Dr. 
Dixon,  from  the  coal  fields  of  W.  Virginia.  I  have  frag- 
ments of  the  same  form  from  the  Gate  Vein,  near  Pottsville. 

Annularta  radiata,  Brgt 

Aaterophyllites  radiatus,  BrgU^  Class,  d,  veg,  foss,^  Mus.  d^hisl,  nat.^ 
VIII,  PL  XIII,  /  7,  {not  described) .  Oein.,  VersL,  p,  11,  PI,  X  VIII,  /.  tf ,  7. 
Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  i,  p.  S49. 

A,  acicularis,  Daws,,  Dev,  pi.,  Quat,  Joum.  Oeol.  8oe,,  XVIII,  p.  Sll, 
PI.  XIII,  /.  16. 

A.  radiata,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,p.  SI, 

Leaves  long  and  slender^  graduaUy  narrowing  from  the 
middle  to  the  base  and  upwards  to  the  needle-pointed  apex; 
verticils  with  few  leaves^  Jlat. 

The  verticils  of  this  species  have  ten  to  fourteen  leaves, 
six  to  twelve  millimeters  long,  one  millimeter  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  the  costa  indistinct. 

Habitat — It  is  rare  in  our  coal  measures,  and  apparently 
a  sub-conglomerate  species.  I  have  seen  a  few  specimens 
only  of  this,  from  a  coal  bed  near  Sharon,  Tennessee,  (sub- 
conglomerate.  ) 

AnNULARIA   EmERSONI,    Sp.  710V. 

Stem  comparatively  strong,  distinctly  striate,  divided  as 
in  A.  sphenophylloides ;  verticils  a  little  smaller;  leaves 
thick,  oblanceolate,  taper -pointed;  costa  none^  or  immersed 
and  obsolete. 

This  plant  has  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  small  forms 
of  A,  sphenophylloides y  and  also  about  the  same  number 
of  leaves,  but  these  are  all  gradually  acuminate,  or  taper- 
pointed,  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  without  any  trace 
of  nerve.  The  leaves  are  two  to  four  millimeters  long, 
less  than  one  millimeter  broad  in  the  middle ;  the  main 
stem  a  little  more  than  one  millimeter.     It  differs  from 
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A,  minutas  by  the  larger  and  taper-pointed  leaves;  from 
A.  Dawsoni^  especially  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  leaves, 
the  absence  of  a  costa,  and  the  leaves  more  abruptly  acu- 
minate. 1  should,  however,  consider  this  last  species  as 
a  large  form  of  A.  Emersoni^  if  the  habitat  was  not  so  far 
different;  Dawson's  plant  being  referred  to  the  Devonian, 
while  the  specimens  we  have,  are  all  from  an  upper  coal  of 
the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburgh  vein. 

Ilahitat — St.  Clairsville,  Ohio;  roof  shale  of  the  coal. 
Mr.  E.  V.  Emerson. 

Annulakia  Dawsoni,  Schp, 

Paleont.  Veget,,  i,  p.  S50, 

Aatcrophyllitcs  lati/otia,  Daws,^  Dev.  pl.^  QuaL  Journ,  Oeol.  Soe,,  XVIIIf 
p,  Sll,  PI.  XIII,  f,  17. 

Stern  slender;  hrancJies  in  right  angle;  internodes  some- 
what  distant;  leaves  in  verticils  of  eight  to  ten  leaves^  el- 
liptical-lanceolate^ narrow^  acuminate. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  slender  rachis,  the  leaves 
longer,  distinctly  nerved,  and  the  verticils  more  distant, 
with  fewer  leaves.  The  substance  o^the  leaves  is  not  thick, 
rather  membranaceous  than  coriaceous ;  the  medial  nerve 
distinct  from  the  middle  downward  is  mostly  effaced  to- 
wards the  acumen.  From  the  mode  of  division  of  the 
branches  in  right  angle,  and  the  unequal  shape  of  the  ver- 
ticils, this  species  is  evidently  an  Annularia, 

Habitat — Warrior  Coal  seam,  Ala.     Mr.  F.  H.  Aldrich. 
According  to  Prof.  Dawson  it  is  abundant  in  the  lower  coal 
of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

SPIIENOPHYLLUM,  Brgt, 

Plant  herbaceous  ;  stems  articulate^  inflated  at  the  ar- 
ticulations^ pinnately^  bipinnately  divided;  leaves  verti- 
cillate^  sessile^  wedge  for m^  with  lateral  borders  entire, 
aenulate^  dentate  or  laciniale-lobate  at  the  upper  margin  ; 
medial  nerve  none  ;  veins  straight^  dichotomous  ;  fruclifi- 
caiions  in  cylindrical  spikes^  with  bracts  curved  upwards 
in  a  sharp  fteocure  from  near  the  base  ;  sporanges  globular^ 
in  the  a^ils  of  the  bracts. — PI.  II I^  f.  8,  9,  copied  from 
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Ord.  '^.,  Fl.  carh.,  PI,  VI,  /,  11,  as  frnciifications  of 
S,  ohlongifolium,  Oein. 

This  genus,  beautifully  illustrated  in  Schp.,  Paleont. 
Veget.,  PI.  XXV,  constitutes  a  natuml  group,  without  an- 
alogy to  any  other  of  the  ancient  or  present  vegetation.  Its 
range  of  distribution  is  from  the  Silurian  to  the  top  of  the 
Carboniferous. 

It  is  with  SphenopJiyllnm^  n^  with  Aster ophylUtes,  An- 
nular ia,  etc.  Some  authors  are  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the 
Plicenogamous  gymnosperms,  while  others  consider  it  as 
positively  related  to  the  EquisetacecB,  from  the  mode  of  di- 
vision of  the  stems  and  the  fructifications.  These  plants, 
like  the  Annularia,  were  evidently  water  plants,  whose 
emerging  branches  were  expanded  upon  the  surface.  Some 
species  have  the  leaves  more  or  less  divided,  often  expanded 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  whorls,  according,  it  seems,  to 
their  growth,  either  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  above  it. 

Sphexopiiyllum  Schlotheimii,  Brgt.  PI,  II,  Figs,  6,  7. 

Schcuchzer,  Herb,  diluv,,p.  19,  (1709). 

Palmitea  verticillatuSf  Schloth,,  Beitr,,  i,  p,  57,  (,1804)  ;  Betref,,  p,  396,  PI, 
II,f,t4,  (18S0). 

Rotularia  marsilece/olia,  St,,  Vers,,  II,  p,  SO,  SS,  {1820). 

Sphenophyllum  Schlotheimii,  Brgt,,  Prodr,,p,68,  (188g),  Oerm,,  VernU, 
p,  lS-16,  PL  VI,  Coemans  dt  Kickx,,  Monogr.,  p,  10,  PL  I,  /.  1,  la,  Lesqx, 
OeoL  of  Penn*a,,  1858,  p,  852,  PI,  I,  /.  8,  8b,  OeoL  EepL  of  ML,  II,  p,  444, 
Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget,,  I,  p,  SS9,     PI,  XXV,  f,  19-21, 

8.  emarginatum,  Oein,,  Vcrst,,  p,  12,  PL  XX,  /,  f ,  2a,  7, 

Vei'ticils  of  five  to  nine  leaves  ;  leaves  broadly  eitneate, 
rounded,  a/iid  orenulate  at  the  upper  harder ;  veins  free 
at  the  base,  much  divided;  spikes  thick,  cylindrical. 

This  species,  the  most  common  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus,  is  easily  known  by  the  undivided  rounded  upper 
borders  of  the  leaves,  which  often  appear  entire  or  very 
sliglitly  crenulate,  but  are  sometimes  acutely  dentate,  as 
seen  in  our  figure.  The  whorls  vary  much  in  diameter,  the 
leaves  being  from  one  half  to  nearly  two  centimeters  long, 
and  equally  as  variable  in  width.  The  spikes  are  nirely 
found  atta,ched  to  stems  bearing  leaves,  and  therefore  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  refer  them  to  their  species. 
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Habitat — The  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  from 
the  millstone  grit  upward 

Sphenophyllum  kmarginatum,  Brgt. 

Class,  d.  Veget,foss,,p.SS4,PL  VIII.  Gein.yVerst,  p.  IB,  Pl.XX,/.  1,S,4. 
HeeVj  Fl.  foss.  Helv.,  /F,  p.  5S^  PL  XIX^  f.  16.  Lesqx.  Oeol.  of  Penn'a., 
]868t  p.  86S.     Oeol.  Rept.  of  lll.<,  /J,  p.  444.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  J,  p.  SS9, 

Var.  Brongniartiannumf  Coem  .dt  Kx,,  Monogr.^p.  14^  PI.  1. 

8.  Schloiheimii,  LI.  dt  Huti.,  I' oss.fi.,  PI.  XXVII. 

Leaves  narrower^  truncate  at  the  top^  obtusely  dentate.^ 
priTnary  nerves  confiuerd  at  the  base. 

This  species  differs  from  the  former,  merely  by  propor- 
tionately longer  narrower  leaves,  cut  horizontally  (not 
rounded)  at  the  upper  margin,  and  the  primary  veins  joined 
at  the  base  and  less  divided.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  main  stem  of  Atl.  PI.  II,  f.  6.  The  species  is  easily 
confounded  with  the  former. 

Habitat — Upper  coal  measures.  Anthracite  basin  of 
Pennsylvania,  neai'  Pottsville,  Gate  vein.  Duquoin  coal, 
111.,  etc.,  not  common. 

Sphenophyllum  longifolium,  Oerm. 

JSphenophyllUes  longifolitAS,  Oerm.,  Isis,  p.  426,  PI.  11,  f.  t.     Verst.,  p.  17, 

PI.  VII, /.e. 

sphenophyllum  longifolium.,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  IS,  Pi.  XX,  /.  16^17.  Coem. 
d:  Kx.,  Monogr.,  p.  17,  PL  I,  /.  4,  4a.  Schp.,  Paleont.  Vegel.,  I,  p.  S40,  PL 
XXV,f.t£,tS. 

8.  lati/olium,  Wood^  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soe.,  XIII, p.  $47,  Pi.  VIII,  f.S- 

Stem  long^  robust;  leaves  large^  wedge  form^  bifid  or  en- 
tire ai  the  upper  border^  with  lobes  merely  crenate^  or  deeply 
dentate^  or  cut  in  acuminate  lacinice ;  veinlets  numerous. 

A  beautiful,  very  large  species  of  which  we  have  many 
specimens  showing  its  great  variety.  One  of  them,  an- 
swering to  the  typical  form,  has  the  leaves  three  centime- 
ters long,  with  the  upper  margin  either  merely  crenate  or 
obscurely  bilobed,  six  in  a  whorl,  forming  nearly  a  circular 
verticil.  The  primary  veins,  two  only,  distinct  and  thick 
at  the  base,  are  repeatedly  dichotomous  in  ascending,  and 
join  the  borders,  divided  in  twenty -four  to  thirty  veinlets. 
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The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  is  transformed  into  a  coaly 
layer,  somewhat  thick,  and  very  closely  lined  lengthwise. 

To  this  form  is  referable  S.  latifolium^  Wood,  1.  c,  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  too  different  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
variety.  But  I  have  for  examination  a  large  specimen  which, 
by  the  diversity  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  shows  still 
more  marked  deviations  from  the  type.  Its  stem,  eight 
millimeters  broad,  is  striate  lengthwise  by  two  or  three  nar- 
row ribs ;  its  surface  both  in  the  corticated  and  decorticated 
state  is  smooth  and  the  articulations  scarcely  inflated.  The 
verticils  bear  six  to  eight  leaves,  comparatively  very  long 
(six  centimeters),  only  ten  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle, 
some  of  them  entii*e,  merely  crenate  at  the  upper  border  or 
bilobate,  the  lobes  one  centimeter  long  or  more,  entire  or 
cut  into  thin  linear  lacinise,  five  to  seven  millimeters  long. 
The  veins,  very  distinct  and  in  two  at  the  base,  are  divided 
four  times  up  to  the  border  where  the  veinlets  number 
twenty -four  to  thirty-two.  This  beautiful  species  is,  how 
ever,  rarely  found  preserved  in  such  fine  specimens  as  this 
one,  or  with  stems  bearing  leaves ;  more  generally  the  frag- 
ments are  single  whorls,  with  shorter  leaves,  like  the 
typical  form  6rst  described.  Geinitz,  1.  c,  has  three  fig- 
ures, which  represent  the  three  varieties  of  this  species  as 
described  here. 

Habitat — Rare  but  apparently  distributed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  The  speci- 
men in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Andrews  is  from  Barnes ville, 
Ohio,  horizon  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  I  have  a  beautiful 
verticil  in  nodules  from  Mazon  Creek.  Some  other  fine 
fragments  are  from  the  coal  of  Cannelton,  communicated 
by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield,  one  representing  exactly  the  form 
figured  by  Dr.  Wood.  Another  with  two  whorls  of  broad 
leaves  seventeen  millimeters  long,  horizontally  cut  at  the 
entire  upper  crenulate  margin,  is  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 
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Spiiexophyllum  euosum,  LL  &  Halt, 

Fo88.fi,,  PL  XIII,  Bunb'y,,  Quat.  Journ.  Geol,  Soc,  Vol,  III,  p.  4SO, 
PL  XXIII,  Coem,  dt  Kx,y  Monogr,,  p.  19,  PL  7,  /.  5,  5a,  5b,  Heer,  FLfo88, 
Helv,,  IV,  p,  5S,  PI,  XIX,  /.  11-14,    Sehp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  I,  p.  S4I, 

Sphenophyllum  dentatum,  BrgL,  Prodr,,  p,  68  and  172. . 

8.  emargxnaiuta,  Oein,,  VersL,  p.  li,  PL  XX,  /.  6, 

Var,  Saxi/ragce/olium,  Coem.  d'  Kx,,  Monogr.,  p.  21,  PL  I,  f,  6c,  Schp,, 
PaleonL  VegeL,  1,  p,  S42, 

Rotularia  polyphylla,  St,,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  I,p,  42,  PL  L.,/.  4, 

Sphenophyllum  quadri/idum  et  fimbriatum,  BrgL,  Prodr,,  p,  68  and  172. 

S.  tri/oliaium,  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  of  Ptnn'a,  1858,  p.  868,  PL  1,  f,  7. 

Sphenophyllites  8ax\frag<B/oliu8,  Oerm.,  Ver8L,p.  17,  PL  VII,  f,  1. 

Leaves  narrowly  cuneiform;  upper  borders  truncate  and 
sharply  dentate;  primary  nerves  conjluent  at  base;  veins 
si^  to  twelve;  verticils  normally  in  six  leaves,  or  in  twelve 
by  subdivision. 

Var.  Saxifragctfolium,  Leaves  wedge  form^  bipartite 
to  below  the  middle;  lobes  cut  into  two  deep,  sharp  teeth, 
or  acutely  derUate.  Verticils  as  in  the  n^ormal/orm  in 
six  or  twelve  by  divisions. 

The  species  is  very  rare  in  the  American  coal  measures ; 
at  least  in  its  normal  form.  1  have  not  seen  any  sx>ecimens 
positively  referable  to  it.  Of  the  variety  I  have  a  good 
specimen  from  the  upper  coal  of  Ohio,  a  long  branch,  with 
distant  articulations,  slightly  inflated,  marked  by  one  or 
two  strong  ribs,  and  leaves  one  centimeter  long,  with  scarce- 
ly distinct  veins. 

Habitai — Roof  shale  of  the  St.  Glairs ville  coal,  horizon 
of  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 

Sphenophyllum  bifurcatum,  Lesqx.  PI.  II,  Fig.  10,  10a. 

Oeol.  RepU  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  809,  PL  I,  f.  2.  Sehp,,  PaleonL  VegeL,  1, 
p.  SU- 

Stem  thick,  deeply  co state  ;  articulations  much  infiated  ; 
whorls  in  six  leaves,  cut  to  below  the  middle  in  two  lobes, 
more  or  less  deeply  bidentate;  primary  veins  separated 
to  the  base  and  distinct^  effaced  into  the  divisions  ;  fruc- 
tifications in  narrow  cylindrical  spikes;  sporanges  large^ 
nearly  globular,  slightly  contracted  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment in  the  QjXils  of  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  bracts, 
which  are  open,  slightly  carved  upward  . 
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As  Prof.  Schimper  remarks,  in  describing  this  species, 
1.  c,  it  is  so  mucli  like  ^S'.  saxifragcBfoliumy  that  one  might 
easily  consider  it  as  identical.  The  difference  is,  however, 
marked  by  the  strongly  inflated  articulations  of  the  stem, 
covered  with  a  thick  coaly  cortex ;  by  the  regularity  of  the 
divisions  in  all  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  specimens, 
and  especially  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
which,  sometimes  cut  in  four  or  live  lobes,  have  the  lateral 
ones  shorter,  dichotomous-like,  as  in  the  subdivisions  of 
the  leaves  of  some  HymenophyUites, 

The  fructifications  also  may  serve  as  diagnosis  to  this 
species ;  for  the  bracts  are  not  sharply  folded  at  the  base, 
a  character  generally  considered  as  proper  to  this  genus  ; 
but  open,  only  curved  ui)  as  in  Aster ophyllites^  resembling 
those  of  the  spike  of  Atl.  PI.  Ill,  f.  5.  The  spikes  are  not 
seen  attached  to  branches  bearing  leaves,  however,  but 
three  of  these  are  parallel,  as  if  derived  from  a  branch  upon 
the  same  specimen,  which  bears  nothing  besides  these  fructi- 
fications but  leaves  and  fragments  of  this  Sphenopliyllura, 
The  habitat  of  the  species  in  the  sub-conglomerate  meas- 
ures, at  least  as  far  as  known  until  now,  seems  to  confirm 
the  assertion  that  it  is  truly  different  from  the  European 
plant. 

Hdbatat — Sub- conglomerate  coal  measures  of  Arkansas. 
Male's  coal.  Shale  of  the  Harmon  coal,  near  Hazelgreen, 
Ky.,  (sub-conglomerate.)  The  fruiting  specimen  (Sp.  13)  is 
in  the  museum,  comp.  zool.  of  Cambridge. 

Sphenopiiyllum  cornutum,  Lesqx.,  PI,  LVI^  Figs,  5,  5b. 

Stem  tJiick^  a  little  injlated  at  the  articulations^  obscurely 
striate;  branches  nearly  in  right  angle;  verticils  in  six 
leaves,  joined  above  the  base^  broadly  cuneiform^  divided 
from  the  middle  into  seven  or  nine  linear^  obtuse^  nearly 
equal  lobes  ;  veins  distinct^  Jlat^  four  to  five  at  the  base  of 
each  leaf  forking  once  only^  each  division  ascending  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  lobes. 

I  found  this  peculiar  species  at  Colchester,  and  had  the 
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opportunity  of  observing  it  in  many  fi-agments,  mostly 
small,  as  the  shale  of  the  coal  is  very  brittle.  I  have  seen, 
however,  a  few  of  the  detached  verticils,  nearly  entire, 
circular.  Part  of  one  is  figured  5a.  The  leaves  appear  as 
glued  on  the  borders  near  the  base ;  but  the  lines  which 
pass  from  the  base  to  the  acute  sinusses,  are  lines  of  separa- 
tion of  the  leaves,  and  do  not  represent  veins,  for  all  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  of  the  genus  correspond  to  an  expansion 
of  the  lamina  into  lobes.  As  seen  from  some  detached 
leaflets  fixed  upon  the  borders  of  the  stems,  whose  base  is 
broadly  cuneiform,  the  connection  is  apparent  only,  and  due 
to  superposition  of  the  borders.  The  epidermis  of  these 
leaves  is  thin,  smooth,  of  a  dull  black  color. 

Might  not  this  peculiar  form  be  merely  a  variety  of  the 
former  species  'i  Besides  the  peculiar  mode  of  divisions  of 
the  leaves,  the  nervation  is  of  a  different  character.  The 
veins  are  flat,  sometimes  appearing  as  double,  on  account  of 
their  slightly  inflated  parallel  borders.  The  stem,  also  is 
scarcely  ribbed,  and  its  coaly  surface  is  thin.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  leaves  are  of  the  same  character  in  all  the 
'  fragments  observed,  either  of  the  stem  or  of  the  branches. 

J7aJ/^a/— Colchester,  111.,  horizon  of  the  Morris  coal. 

Sphenophyllum  oblonoifolium.  Germ. 

Sphenophyllites  oblongi/olius^  Oei'm.,  Verst,,  p.  18,  PI,  VII,  /.  S, 
/Sphenophyllum  oblongifolium,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  1£,  PI.  XX,  /.  JI-14.   Coem, 

&  Kx,  Monogr.,  p.  £6,  PL  I,  /.  8,  8a.    Schp.,  Paleont,  vegeu,  I,  p.  S44,  PL 

XXV,  f.  6-8,  (P,  bracU.) 

Stents  slender,  striate^  injlated  at  the  articulations^ 
branches  oblique^  certicils  in  six  leaoes,  small  obovate- 
cfuneiform^  bifid  ai  the  top ;  lobes  entire ;  veins  simple  at 
the  base,  forking  once  under  the  lobes. 

This  description  is  made  from  a  fine  specimen  bearing 
stem  and  branches.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  three  milli- 
meters long,  one  and  a  half  to  two  millimeters  broad  in  the 
upper  part,  all  cut  into  two  angular  or  taper  pointed  per- 
fectly entire  lobes,  the  leaves  having  only  one  primary 
nerve,  simple,  forking  under  the  divisions  and  entering  each 
of  them.     This  specimen  is  in  concordance  of  character 
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with  the  figures  and  description  of  Germar,  1.  c,  except 
that  the  leaves  are  not  oblong  or  obovate,  but  distinctly 
wedge-form,  gradually  and  equally  narrowed  to  the  base 
and  thus  somewhat  like  those  of  S,  angustifolium  of 
the  same  author.  Schimper  remarks  in  the  synonymy  of 
this  species,  about  the  figures  given  by  Germar,  that  the 
teeth  of  the  lobes  have  not  been  represented,  and  indeed 
his  f.  6, 1.  6.,  has  the  lobes  tiidentate,  but  f.  7  has  them  en- 
tire ;  hence  this  difference  is  of  no  account. 
Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Sphknophyllum  filiculme,  Lesqx, 

OeoL  of  PtniCa^  1868^  p.  86S,  PL  I^f.  6. 

BrancJtes  slender^  very  l^ong^  filiform;  verticils  of  Si4c 
leaves^  the  lateral  twice  as  long  as  the  two  inferior  oneSy  all 
cuneiform,  truncate  at  tlie  upper  margin  ;  ^primary  nerves 
two  or  three,  separated  at  the  base,  forking  twice. 

There  is  often,  in  the  verticils  of  Sphenophyllum,  as  in 
those  of  Annularia,  an  unequal  disposition  of  the  leaves, 
the  lateral  ones  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  others. 
But  I  have  not  seen,  except  in  this  species,  this  inequality 
so  distinct  and  so  persistent,  for  it  is  remarked  without 
modification  upon  all  and  the  whole  of  the  specimens.  The 
whorls  being  always  composed  of  six  leaves,  the  two  lateral 
of  each  side  are  twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  lower  side. 
It  is  also  remarkable  ihat  exc^ept  in  Sphenophyllum  {Rotu- 
laria)  oblong  if olium,  as  figured  by  Genu.  &  Kaulf.,  Pfl. 
Abdr.,  PI.  LXV,  f.  3,  no  fragment  of  any  species  of  Sphe- 
nophyllum  is  represented  by  the  authors  with  leaves  of  un- 
equal length.  This  peculiar  conformation  is  explainable 
by  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  plants  in  expanding  their 
ramifications  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  for  this  reason, 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  consider  tliis  species  as  a 
variety  of  S.  erosum^  on  account  of  the  truncate  upper  bor- 
ders of  the  leaves,  if  the  other  characters  had  been  identi- 
cal. But  it  is  not  the  case.  In  S^.  filiculme,  the  stem  or 
branches  are  very  long,  flexuous  and  slender ;  the  epider- 
mis of  the  leaves  is  thick,  and  upon  it  the  veins  are  very 
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distinct ;  but  it  is  easily  eflfaced  or  detached  in  pieces,  and 
the  under  surface  does  not  show  any  trace  of  venation. 
These  two  characters  are  not  remarked  upon  S,  erosum. 
And  still,  the  primary  nerves,  two  or  three,  are  separated 
to  the  base  while  they  are  united  in  S.  erosum.  These  dif- 
ferences appear  to  be  persistent,  for  I  have  been  lately  ad- 
vised by  Profs.  Fontaine  and  White  that  they  have  found 
the  si)ecies  in  numerous  specimens  in  the  upper  coal  meas- 
ures of  Virginia,  and  that  from  careful  examinations  they 
consider  it  positively  different  from  any  others  of  the 
Genus. 

Habitat — Tlie  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures.  I  have 
from  Clinton,  Mo.,  a  fine  si)ecimen,  a  simple  branch,  twelve 
centimeters  long,  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts.  Others 
are  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island  ;  others  still,  from  Gate 
Vein,  New  Philadelphia  and  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Calamostachys,  Schp. 

This  generic  name  is  employed  by  Schimper  for  the  de- 
scription of  spikes  comparable  to  those  of  AtL,  PI.  Ill,  f.  17, 
19,  generally  but  still  doubtfully  considered  as  fructifica- 
tions of  Asterophyllites . 

Calamostachys  prcblongus,  sp.  nov. 

Spikes  very  long  and  comparatively  narrow  ;  scales  ap- 
pressed,  linear,  obtuse. 

These  spikes  placed  in  the  same  direction,  about  one 
dozen  of  them,  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale,  and  flattened 
by  compression,  are  seven  to  eight  millimeters  in  diameter 
and  fourteen  centimeters  long,  some  of  them  flexuous. 
The  articulations,  two  millimeters  distant,  are  covered  with 
appressed,  linear  scales,  joined  on  the  borders,  truncate  or 
obtuse,  about  of  the  same  length  as  the  articulations. 

The  spikes  differ  from  all  the  species  referred  by  the 
author  to  this  genus,  first,  by  their  great  length  compared 
to  their  width,  and  especially  by  the  obtuse  scales,  which 
closely  appressed  and  covering  the  whole  stem,  rather  re- 
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semble  those  of  MdcJirostachya  than  those  of  Calamosta- 
chys.  The  spikes  are  longer  than  those  figured  by  Geinitz 
as  Astei'ophyllites  foliosus^  Verst.,  p.  10,  PI.  XVI,  f.  4; 
twice  as  long  and  merely  slightly  broader  than  those  of  the 
splendid  specimen  of  Roehl,  Paleont.,  XVIII,  PI.  VII,  f.  1, 
described  as  VolkToannia  elongata^  and  these  two  last  spe- 
cies have  the  scales  lanceolate  acuminate.  I  should  rather 
consider  these  spikes  as  referable  to  a  new  species  of  Ma- 
crostdchyay  but  as  yet  no  stem  referable  to  this  genus  has 
been  observed  in  connection  with  them. 

Habitat. — Pittston,  Pa.,  Ontario  Colliery,  Vein  C,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Macrostachya,  Schp. 

Plants  arborescent^  articulate;  artietilations  closCy  cor- 
tex tJiiTij  smooth  or  very  thinly  striate;  impressions  of  the 
internal  surface  plano-costate  ;  furrows  very  narrow^  alter- 
nating at  the  articulations  ;  leaves  appressed^  linear^  cari- 
nate  in  the  middle^  or  mxirJcedwith  a  medial  nerve ^  acumi- 
nate^ finally  truncate ;  leaf  scars  marked  upon  the  articu- 
lations by  transversely  oval  rings ^  like  the  links  of  a  chain  ; 
scars  of  branches  verticillate,  large^  round,  wabonate^ 
with  a  stigmarioid  central  mamilla;  spikes  very  large ^ 
cylindrical ;  bracts  lanceolate,  costate  in  the  middle,  im- 
bricate, scarcely  longer  than  the  internodes, 

Macrostachya  infundibuliformis,  Schp, — PL  III, 

f  U,  17-W, 

Schp,f  Paleont.  VegeL,  J,  p,  SSSy  PL  XXIIIjf,  18-18  (stems  and  spikes). 
Equiseium  in/undibuliforvne^  Bronn^  in.   Bishoffs,  Crypt.     G^w,^  7,  p. 

St,  PL  Vlyf.  4j  9, 10,    Brgt.,  Hist,  d.  Vtg.  fosa,,  p,  119,  PL  XII,  f,  U-16. 

Gutb.,  Verst,,  p,  SO,  PL  III  b,  f,  6,  6,     Oerm,,  Vei  st„  PL  XXXII,  /.  3,  as 

Equisetum,     Weiss,/oss,fl,,p,  122,     Ord*  £,  1*1,  carb„p,  48,  PL  XXXII, 

/.I, 
Equisetites  infundibuliformis^  Gein,,  Verst,,  p,  8,  PL  X,  f,  4-7  (8'f),  (Pi. 

XVIII, f,  IT), 

Catamites  vertieillatus,  LI,  d'  Hutt,,  II,  PL  CXXXIX, 
C,  Germarianus,  Gtoepp,,  F\}ss,  ft,  d,  Uebergsg.,  p.  ISS,  PL  XLII,  f,  1, 
Huitonia  Carinata,  Germ,,  Verst,,  p,  90,  PL  XXXII,  f.  1,  2, 
Asterophyllites  tubereulata,  Lesqz,,  Geol,  of  Penn*a,,  185%,  p,  85t, 
A,  aperta,  Lesqx.,  Ibid.,  p,  86t,  PL  1,  f,  4. 
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The  charcLcters  are  the  same  as  for  the  Genus. 

My  specimens  represent  two  fragments  of  stems  mthout 
leaves.  These  are  known  to  me  only  from  the  description 
of  Schimper,  wliich  I  have  translated  here.  Both  speci- 
mens are  much  alike,  one  eight  centimeters  broad,  with  the 
scars  of  the  spikes  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  centi- 
meters in  diameter,  the  other  in  nodules,  four  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad,  has  the  scars  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
transversely  measured.  Both  have  only  one  row  of  large 
scars,  and  under  it  the  stem  is  closely  articulate,  the  inter: 
nodes  being  on  both  specimens  only  one  centimeter  wide. 
In  the  nodules,  the  leaf  scars  are  very  distinct,  transversely 
oval,  as  in  Schp.,  f.  14,  1.  c.,  nearly  live  millimeters  hori- 
zontally, and  two  and  a  half  vertically,  bearing  in  the  cen- 
ter a  small  circular  mamilla. 

The  spikes  are  not  always  curved,  as  figured  in  Geinitz, 
but  generally  straight,  oblong,  or  larger  in  the  middle,  nar- 
rowed upwards,  acuminate,  Atl.,  f.  19,  and  equally  narrowed 
downward,  either  to  a  short  pedicel  or  to  a  point  of  at- 
tachment, f.  18  and  19.  The  scales  closely  imbricated,  are 
lineal*,  contiguous  on  the  borders  to  near  the  apex,  where 
they  are  triangular  acute,  as  at  top  of  f .  17,  or  contracted 
into  a  sharp  acumen,  as  f .  19  and  19a.  Their  apex  is  rarely 
distinguishable ;  for  they  are  so  closely  appressed  that  the 
upper  part  of  an  inferior  verticil  imbricating  the  lower  part 
of  a  superior  one,  they  become  confused  by  compression, 
and  also  generally  broken. 

I  am  not  certain  that  f.  20  represents  the  same  species. 
It  may  be  a  spike,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  maturity,  with 
open  verticils.  It  is  described  and  figured  from  a  deficient 
fragment  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1868,  L  c,  as  Aster ophyllites 
aperrta.  The  axis  is  striate,  gradually  enlarged  upwards 
from  the  base,  and  the  scales,  all  truncate,  form  across  the 
stem  a  succession  of  open  verticils  like  fluted  collars. 

From  the  narrowed  base  of  f.  19  and  20,  and  also  from 
the  description  of  a  fragment  given  with  Aster  ophyllites 
foliosus,  it  would  seem  that  these  spikes  were  short  pedi- 
cillate,  while  the  impression,  f.  18,  which  evidently  repre- 
sents the  base  of  a  spike  of  this  species,  tends  to  show  that 
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they  were  rounded  and  narrowed  to  a  sessile  base.  F.  18 
may  represent  the  cross  section  of  a  spike  near  its  base. 
Schj).,  f.  17,  1.  c,  copied  from  Germar,  shows  at  its  base  a 
short  smooth  pedicel,  quite  narrow  comparatively  to  the 
spike.  And  Atl.  f.  20,  may  represent  a  different  species, 
even,  as  said  above,  be  referable  to  another  genus. 

The  figure  of  a  spike  of  Machrostachya^  as  reconstructed 
by  Grand  'Eury,  Fl.  carb.,  1.  c,  represents  the  scales  coming 
out  in  right  angle  from  the  rachis,  abruptly  bent  up- 
wards and  imbricated  at  or  near  the  apex.  Atl.  f.  20  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  French  author,  in  supposing  that 
we  have  here  the  representation  of  the  inside  of  a  spike,  with 
the  horizontal  base  of  scales  preserved,  while  the  upper  part 
has  been  destroyed.  But  in  the  specimen  which  is  repre- 
sented, Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  the  verticils  are  merely  half 
open,  inclined  upwards  from  their  base,  in  the  same  position 
as  those  of  Atl.,  f.  19. 

ITdbitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
Cannelton  coal,  the  largest  stem,  and  a  number  of  spikes, 
some  intermediate  in  size  between  f.  17  and  19.  Specimens 
f.  18  and  20  are  also  from  the  same  locality,  all  obtained  by 
Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Equisetites,  ScJip, 

Plants  arborescent ;  stems  articulate  ;  articulations  sur- 
rounded with  more  or  less  distinctly  costate  sJieaths,  deeply 
dentate  on  the  border. 

Equisetites  occidentalis,  Lesqx,^  PI.  II I^  Fig,  15^  16, 

Steins  small,,  narrowly  ribbed^  lenr/thwise  ;  sheaths  long 
and'  thicJc^  ctd  at  the  margin  in  shorty  triangular,,  aruie^ 
large  teeth, 

I  have  many  specimens  in  nodules  and  one  upon  shale 
which  seem  to  represent  all  the  same  species.  One  is  the 
lower  part  of  astern,  three  centimeters  broad,  narrowed  and 
rounded  to  the  base,  where  it  shows  traces  of  short  articu- 
lations. It  is  narrowly  but  distinctly  striate,  and  except 
from  near  the  point  of  attachment,  there  is  no  articulation 
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but  the  one  preserved  with  the  sheath,  four  centimeters 
above  the  base.  The  line  or  articulation  at  the  base  of  the 
sheath  is  marked  by  transveraely  oval  scars  i^recisely  like 
^  those  of  Macrostachya  ivfundibuliformis.  The  divisions 
of  the  sheath  as  indicated  by  a  strong  nerve,  ascending  to 
the  points  of  the  teeth,  are  about  five  millimeters  broad, 
the  teeth,  partly  imbedded  into  the  stone,  are  short,  appar- 
ently like  those  of  f.  16. 

P.  15  is  also  a  sheath  from  a  specimen  in  nodules.  It  is 
exactly  represented,  and  is,  like  that  of  the  former,  of  a 
very  coarse  texture,  with  thick,  prominent  nerves.  It  is 
narrowed  and  rounded  to  the  base  towards  the  line  of  in- 
sertion which  is  about  one  centimeter  in  diameter.  An- 
other specimen  of  the  same  kind  shows  the  teeth  distinctly 
as  in  f.  16,  which  is  from  a  specimen  upon  shale  flattened 
and  not  quite  distinct  in  its  lower  part.  It  appears  doubly 
nerved  and  may  represent  a  different  species. 

Organs  of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare  in  our  coal  meas- 
ures. I  have  never  seen  any  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preser- 
vation except  those  of  the  nodules. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 
Cannelton  Coal,  the  specimen  f.  16;  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 


Plants  Doubtfully  Referable  to  Calamari^. 

Trochophyllum,  Lesqx,^  {nee  Wood).  , 

Branches  of  small  size,  cylindrical;  articulations 
marked  by  small  tubercles  scars  of  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  leaves ;  leaves  verticillate,  free  to  the  base. 

The  name  Trochophyllum  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Horatio 
C.  Wood,  Proc.  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  Oct.,  1860,  p. 
438,  as  a  substitute  for  Annularia^  which  is  preoccupied 
in  the  sub-kingdom  of  Mollusca  by  Schumacher,  Essay 
Nat.  Syst.,  1817.  Annularia,  Brgt.,  Prodr.,  1828,  has  been 
admitted  by  all  the  Phy topaleontologists  of  Europe,  and  the 
precedence  in  the  use  of  the  name  for  mollusca  cannot  autho- 
rize its  elimination,  employed,  as  it  is,  for  a  fossil  plant.  Even 
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Hochstetter  has  taken  the  name  of  Annular ia  in  his  PI.  II, 
p.  680,  (1841),  for  a  gi'oup  of  plants  of  the  Apocyneoe. 
Moreover,  as  a  generic  name,  TrochophyVum^  which  merely 
signify  leaves  in  whorls,  is  too  indefinite,  and  also  not  ap- 
propriate for  plants  whose  leaflets  are  joined  at  their  base* 
by  a  ring  {annulus).  It  may  be  used,  as  I  do  it  here,  for 
the  provisory  description  of  too  incomplete  vegetable  re- 
mains representing  a  character  common  to  different  genera, 
and  which  has  to  be  elucidated  by  subsequent  researches. 
As  seen  by  the  descriptions  of  the  so-called  species,  one  of 
them  is  apparently  referable  to  the  Lycopodiacece, 

Trochopiiyllum  line  are,  sp,  nov.^  PI.  II I^  Fig,  ^i.-S5h. 

Branches  slender^  indistinctly  articulate;  leaves  in  close 
verticils^  linear^  oblique^  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the 
point  of  attachment. 

The  stems  are  only  one  and  a  half  millimeters  broad  and 
flattened  equally  in  their  whole  length,  with  articulations 
indicated  merely  by  the  small  gibbous  points  of  attachment 
of  the  leaves,  like  small  tubercles  closely  placed  in  circular 
rows.  The  articulations  are  not  quite  one  millimeter  dis- 
tant, the  leaves  broader  than  the  stems,  one  to  one  and  a  half 
millimeters,  rounded  at  the  base  to  the  point  of  attachment, 
or  to  a  very  short  pedicel,  and  then  linear,  apparently 
obtuse,  without  any  trace  of  costa.  They  were  it  seems  of 
thin  or  soft  texture.  Plattened  upon  the  stone,  they  be- 
come effaced  or  broken  in  the  upper  part  as  seen  f.  24  and 
25,  so  that  the  apex  is  scarcely  distinct.  P.  256  shows  the 
scars  much  enlarged.  They  are  not  joined  by  groves  or 
stride.* 

Habitat. — Pound  in  a  quarry  of  a  sub-carboniferous  sand- 
stone at  Newark,  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Roeminger,  State  Geologist 
of  Michigan.  The  specimens,  two  only,  are  very  small. 
The  compound  is  a  ferruginous  soft  grained  sandstone. 


♦  Recently,  and  since  writing  tiie  above,  I  have  Been  a  number  of  speci- 
mens which  evidently  represent  the  same  species,  but  under  different  char- 
actors,  indicating  the  relation  of  these  plants  to  the  Lycojwffiacece.  The  dis- 
coverer, Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  is  preparing  a  description  with  figures  of  these 
plants  found  iu  the  Waverly  sandstone  of  Ohio. 
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Trochophyllum  clavatum,  sp.  nov.^  PL  II I^  Figs.  21-23. 

Stem  indistinctly  articulate^  strlote  lengthwise  between 
the  scars ;  leaves  in  right  angle^  ten  to  tweloe  in  a  verticil^ 
as  seen  from  the  scars  of  the  surface,  spatul<tte^  obtuse^ 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  medial  nerve^  inflated  toward 
the  poini. 

The  branches  four  millimeters  broad  in  the  flattened 
state,  were  exactly  cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  size  in  their 
whole  length,  without  transversal  line  of  articulations. 
The  verticils  of  leaves  are  about  three  millimeters  distant, 
the  leaves  in  right  angle  to  the  stem,  eight  to  ten  millime- 
ters long,  enlarged  towards  the  obtuse  apex,  and  gradually 
narrowed  from  below  the  middle  to  a  small  round  point 
of  attachment. 

As  seen  from  f.  21a  to  23,  the  scars  are  round,  deep  points 
under  the  bark,  alternate  (f.  21a),  with  a  narrow  ridge 
descending  on  both  sides,  and  passing  across  and  a  little 
below  the  scars  of  the  inferior  verticils.  Upon  the  bark, 
the  leaf  scars  appear  like  small  tubercles,  either  pointed  or 
concave  in  the  middle,  f.  22-23a,  enlarged.  The  narrow 
striae  depending  from  the  scars,  f .  23a,  have  the  appearance 
of  alternate  short  flat  ribs.  The  articulations  are  not  en- 
larged, but  merely  marked  by  the  position  of  the  leaves  and 
of  their  scars.  The  bark  is  comparatively  thick ;  the  leaves 
often  immersed  upon  the  stone  are  rarely  distinct,  the  lat- 
eral ones  only  are  preserved. 

These  fragments  have  a  kind  of  relation  by  the  scars  and 
the  ribs  of  the  stems  to  Equisetites  mirahillis^  St.,  Eleuthe- 
rophyllum  mirabile^  Stur.  Could  they  be  branches  of  this 
remarkable  species,  so  rare  and  so  little  known  ? 

Habitat — Found  in  a  bed  of  friable  black  shale  in  the 
barren  measures,  about  one  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
Pittsburgh  coal,  between  Irwin  station  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Moore. 

FiLiCACEiE.     (Ferns.) 

Fossil  remains  of  this  order  of  plants  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Silurian  of  this  continent  and  of  Europe,  as  far 
6  P. 
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down  as  the  Cincinnati  gronp.  Here  the  remains  of  F<*ms, 
branches  or  pinnse  of  large  size,  already  bear  characters 
denoting  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 

The  Lycopods,  close  relatives  of  the  Ferns,  have  been 
found  also  in  formations  of  the  same  period.  But  their 
remains  are  of  diminutive  size,  stems  without  leaves,  like 
those  of  plants  of  an  incipient  race.  It  may  be  surmised, 
therefore,  that  the  origin  of  the  Ferns  is  older,  and  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  traces  of  land  vegetation. 

This  fact  is  also  indicated  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
Ferns  in  the  coal  measures,  a  preponderance  clearly  mani- 
fested by  the  considerable  number  of  their  species,  and  by 
the  enormous  size  of  the  plants. 

Atmospheric  moisture  and  a  high  uniform  degree  of  tem- 
perature, essentially  contribute  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
Ferns.  These  elements  were  at  the  highest,  and  it  seems, 
equally  distributed  over  our  planet,  during  the  carbonif- 
erous period.  Hence  the  luxuriance  of  the  Ferns  which, 
at  this  epoch,  covering  the  low  grounds,  have  contributed 
at  least  one  half  of  the  materials  of  the  coal. 

From  the  Carboniferous  to  the  present  time,  Ferns  are 
recognized  in  every  formation,  but  gradually  less  predom- 
inant. For  however  abundant  they  may  have  been  in  some 
circumstances,  thev  have  never  since  entered  into  the  com- 
position  of  the  deposits  of  combustible  minerals,  coal,  lig- 
nite, peat,  in  as  remarkable  a  proportion  as  in  the  carbon- 
iferous times. 

The  number  of  species  of  coal  Ferns  cannot  be  positively 
ascertained  now,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  iden- 
tification from  fragments  generally  too  small,  representing 
mere  parts  of  fronds,  which  may  differ  only  in  some  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Thus,  parts  of  one  and  the  same  frond 
have  been  sometimes  described  under  different  specific  or 
even  generic  names.  Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper,  in  his  last 
work  on  vegetable  Paleontology,  records  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  species  of  coal  Ferns,  but  supposes  that  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  determinations,  the  real  number  may 
not  be  above  six  hundred. 

Considering,  however,  that  a  fusion  of  two  or  more  species 
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into  one  may  as  easily  result  of  the  similarity  of  some  of 
the  fragments,  as  a  multiplication  of  species  from  the  di- 
versity of  others,  and  considering  also  that  the  study  of  the 
coal  flora  of  this  continent  has  greiitly  increased  the  ma- 
terials relating  to  its  history,  especially  by  some  new  types, 
species,  even  groups  of  Ferns,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  beautiful  family  is  represented  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous by  more  than  one  thousand  species. 

This  number  still  remains  far  below  that  of  the  Perns 
living  and  known  at  the  pi*esent  time,  when  more  than  three 
thousand  species  are  known.  But  a  comparison  between 
the  old  and  present  floras,  tending  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
characters  and  of  their  riches,  cannot  be  made  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
globe  at  the  different  epochs.  The  flora  of  the  coal  is  lim- 
ited to  certain  classes  of  vegetables  by  the  absence  of  nu- 
nierous  types  unknown  at  that  time  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, while  the  uniformity  of  the  climate  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  reduces  the  causativQ  influences,  or  the 
modific^ition  of  forms  or  characters,  to  a  degree  equivalent 
to  what  they  may  be  now,  within  the  area  of  a  single  low 
island  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  number  of  species  of  Perns  in  the  Phillipine  Islands 
is  three  hundred.  Java  and  South  Eastern  Africa  have 
about  four  hundred.  Counting  the  species  of  the  islands  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Eastern  inter-tropical  coast 
range,  six  to  seven  hundred  are  recorded.  In  all  the  coun- 
tries above  mentioned,  the  variations  of  the  climate,  of  the 
geological  and  geographical  features,  multiply  ad  infinitum 
the  causes  which  may  influence  the  vegetation  and  diversify 
the  distribution  of  plants,  to  thus  increase  the  number  of 
species,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  succession  in 
the  deviation  of  types  resulting  from  the  work  of  nature 
in  space  of  time,  or  during  the  ages  which  separate  the  coal 
epoch  from  the  present.  It  is  evident  that,  considered  on 
this  point  of  view,  the  number  of  species  of  Perns  of  the 
coal,  compared  with  that  of  our  epoch,  indicates  for  that 
old  formation  a  multiplicity,  a  diversity  of  vegetable  forms 
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of  whicli  the  present  flora  cannot  give  an  idea,  even  in  the 
localities  endowed  with  the  most  luxnriant.  vegetation. 

It  is  upon  the  warm  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  also  in  the  equatorial  low  region  of  Bra- 
zil, along  the  Amazon  river,  that  this  beautiful  family  of 
plants,  attains  now  its  greatest  development.  In  these 
tropical  regions,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  the  Ferns 
becomes  trees  which  sometimes  reach  to  an  altitude  of  one 
hundred  feet.  Rivaling  the  Palms  by  their  shape,  their 
port,  they  are  superior  to  them  by  the  elegance  of  their 
f  fronds  and  leaves,  indefinitely  cleaved  into  sub-divisions 
of  exquisitely  graceful  and  constantly  varied  patterns. 
Though  high  these  trees  may  be,  the  diameter  of  the  trunks, 
generally  simple  or  without  branches,  and  exactly  cylin- 
drical, is  never  considerable.  It  scarcely  measures  one  foot. 
In  this  also  the  superiority  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Ferns 
at  the  coal  epoch  is  evidenced,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
present  growth  of  these  trees  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances afforded  by  the  climate ;  for  in  the  carboniferous 
measures  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  silicified  stems  of  Ferns 
have  been  found,  measuring,  in  their  perfectly  cylindrical 
shape,  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Ferns  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  the  Cryptogams 
(the  Acrogens),  plants  with  a  distinct  axis,  growing  from 
the  apex  only,  composed  of  woody  fibres  and  vessels.  They 
have  that  in  common  with  the  EquisetacecB  ;  but  they  differ 
from  them  by  the  spiral  development  of  their  stems  and 
branches,  by  their  leaves,  flat  laminae,  either  entire  or  di- 
vided in  multiple  sections,  according  to  the  characters  of 
their  compound  venation. 

Concerning  their  growth,  the  Ferns  are  perennial,  herba- 
ceous, climbing,  or  arborescent.  The  fronds,  before  expan- 
sion, are  involute  in  spiml,  like  a  watch  spring,  and  gradu- 
ally unfold  in  the  development  of  their  stems  and  branches. 
{Circinnate  Vernation.) 

As  herbaceous,  the  Ferns  grow  in  tufts  from  inflated  root- 
stocks,  {rhizoTaa^)  or  come  out  successively  from  a  more  or 
less  elongated  creeping  organ  of  the  same  kind.  A  large 
number  of  the  species  of  the  Carboniferous  are  bushy  Ferns, 
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many  of  them  of  very  large  size,  known  merely  by  frag- 
ments of  sterns  or  branches  with  leaves.  Parts  of  fronds 
are  seen  sometimes  on  the  roofs  of  the  mines,  measuring 
from  three  to  four  meters,  and  proportionally  large,  with 
flattened  stalks,  fifteen  to  twenty  centimeters  broad. 

As  arborescent,  the  stems  of  Ferns  are  erect,  cylindiical, 
and  woody ;  their  fronds,  then,  open  successively  from  the 
top,  expanding  umbrella- like,  by  the  curving  back  of  their 
petioles,  sometimes  very  long.  In  separating  from  the  stem, 
they  leave  upon  the  trunk  deep,  oval  scars,  preserved  dur- 
ing the  whole  life  of  the  trees.     Atl.  PI.  59  and  60. 

Trunks  of  Ferns,  mostly  silicified,  are  plentifully  found 
in  the  sandstone  of  the  middle  coal  measures  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  Their  internal  structure  is  distinctly  preserved 
and  may  be  studied  by  thin  lamels,  cut  by  the  lapidary 
and  polished  appropriately  for  microscopical  examination. 
In  connection  with  the  coal,  the  presence  of  tree  Ferns  is 
recognized,  mostly  in  the  roofing  shale,  by  fragments  of  bark 
with  scars  of  the  petioles.  Even  impressions  of  scars  are 
seen  upon  coal  or  coal  shales  without  any  remains  of  bark. 

The  rhizomas  of  bushy  Ferns,  generally  of  a  soft,  cellular, 
easily  decomposed  tissue,  are  rarely  found  petrified  in  the 
coal  measures.  Two  species  only,  both  American,  are  descri- 
bed by  Schimper  under  the  generic  name  of  RMzomopteris. 
They  rather  represent  the  bases  of  petioles  than  true 
rhizomas.  A  few  remains  of  true  root  stalks,  preserved  in 
ferruginous  concretions  of  lU.,  are  described  in  this  volume. 

The  description  of  Ferns  refers  to  the  characters  of  their 
different  parts  as  follows : 

Fronds  ai'e  the  leaves  of  Ferns  in  their  whole,  including 
the  stalks  or  petioles.  They  are  either  simple,  without 
divisions  of  the  axis ;  or  branching,  the  branches  (pinnce) 
being  primary,  when  attached  to  the  main  axis;  secondary, 
as  divisions  of  a  primary  pinna,  and  so  on,  tertiary,  quater- 
nary, etc.  Hence  the  fronds  are  simple,  simply  pinnate, 
bi,  tri,  polypinnate. 

The  divisions  of  the  petiole  {Rachis\  answer  to  the  same 
description  as  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  etc.  These  divi- 
sions of  the  fronds  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  for  fossil  Ferns 
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mostly  found  in  fragments  of  pinnae,  whose  fronds  or  pri- 
mary divisions  are  often  merely  conjectural.  The  largest 
fragments  of  a  compound  pinna  is  generally  considered  as 
a  primary  pinna,  often  named  leaf,  and  the  description 
made  accordingly. 

For  the  description  of  Fern  leaves  or  pinnules,  sometimes 
named  simple  innnae,  the  same  terms  are  generally  used  as 
those  applied  to  the  dicotyledonous  plants.  They  are  en- 
tire or  lobed,  pinnate,  bi,  tri-pinnate,  compound,  multii)le, 
etc.* 

The  more  important  characters  in  the  determination  of 
the  Ferns  are  taken  from  the  venation  and  the  fructifications. 

The  vascular  structure  of  Ferns  is  composed  of  cords  or 
indurated  vessels  or  tissues,  termed  scalariform,  which 
branch  from  the  base  of  the  previous  frond  into  the  nascent 
bud*of  the  forthcoming  one,  and  lengthen  upwards  with 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  consists  of  two  or  more  cylin- 
drical, flat  or  channeled  filaments  or  chords,  which,  on 
reaching  the  leafy  part  of  the  fronds,  divide  and  ramify 
through  all  its  parts.  The  ultimate  ramifications  ending 
in  the  leafy  part  (lamina),  and  called  veins,  either  radiate 
from  the  base  of  fronds  or  segments  in  a  flabellate  manner, 
or  more  generally  are  produced  from  a  midrib  (costa),  which, 
in  simple  fronds,  is  a  continuation  of  the  vascular  cords  of 
the  stipes,  or  in  segments  of  fronds,  a  branch  of  the  rachis 
from  which  they  are  produced. f 

Therefore  two  essential  types  of  venation  are  marked  in 
the  Ferns  of  the  coal.  Either  the  leaves  or  leafiets  are 
without  midrib.  Then  all  the  veins  come  from  their  base, 
or  from  the  point  of  union  to  the  rachis,  and  pass  up  to- 
wards the  borders  in  expanding  fan-like  by  multiple,  alter- 
nate, forkings  (dichotomy).  The  venation  is  then  j^bellate 
and  dichotomx)us .  Or  the  leaves  or  leaflets  have  a  midrib 
or  costa,  from  which  the  veins  are  produced,  passing  to- 
wards the  borders,  either  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  or  in 

*  Most  of  the  botanioAl  terms  used  in  this  volume  are  found  in  tlie  gloaaaiy 
of  Gray's  Lessons  of  Botany.  A  few  peculiar  to  phytopaleontoiogy  are  lo> 
cally  explained. 

t  Historia  filioum,  by  Jolin  Smith. 
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a  more  or  less  acute  angle,  simple  or  forking  in  divers  ways, 
straight,  curved  or  ilexuous,  etc.  In  their  relation  to  the 
midrib  they  are  called  primary  veins ;  their  divisions 
secondary  or  venvZes ;  the  branches  of  these  veinlets.  The 
veins  are  called  forked  when  they  divide  in  two  branches ; ' 
bifurcate  in  more  than  two;  pinnate  when  the  primary 
veins  produce  venules  either  alternate  or  opposite  in  regular 
order  on  both  sides. 

In  living  Ferns  the  leaves  and  pinnules  of  a  number  of 
species  have  an  anastomosing  venation,  the  apices  of  the 
branches  of  each  proximate  fascicle  uniting  with  another 
and  forming  regular  square,  rhomboidal,  or  unequal-sided 
meshes.  As  yet  this  kind  of  venation  has  not  been  ob- 
served in  any  species  of  coal  Ferns  of  this  continent.  The 
areola  or  meshes  of  I>ictyopteris  are  formed  by  undula- 
tions of  the  veins,  not  by  anastomose. 

The  fructification  of  the  living  Ferns  offers  quite  as  valu- 
able characters  for  their  determination  and  classification  as 
the  venation. 

The  fruit-dots  are  generally  placed  upon  the  lower  surface 
of  the  laminae  or  pinnules,  in  receptacles  supporting  or  con- 
taining the  {sporanges\  capsules  which  bear  the  {8ori\  glom- 
erules  of  seeds.  But  the  position  of  the  sporanges,  their 
form,  the  disposition  of  the  sori,  are  rarely  distinct  enough 
upon  fossil  specimens  to  offer  reliable  points  of  observation. 
In  some  cases,  ai^d  for  silicified  specimens  only,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  fruit-dots  have  been  distinctly  seen  and  described. 
As  until  now  no  deposits  of  silicified  fragments  of  Ferns 
have  been  found  in  this  continent,  it  would  be  an  useless 
task  to  base  the  classification  of  the  Ferns  of  the  American 
coal  measures  upon  characters  which  cannot  be,  or  have  not 
been  studied  here.  Even  in  Europe,  after  the  remarkable 
publications  {the  8y sterna  and  the  Oattungen\  where  Goep- 
pert  attempted  to  expose  the  classification  of  the  fossil  Ferns 
from  their  fructification,  this  system  has  been  generally 
abandoned. 

It  is  therefore  upon  the  characters  clearly  seen,  those 
taken  from  the  distribution  of  the  pinnae  and  of  their 
branches ;  from  the  forms  and  sub-divisions  of  the  pinnules 
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or  leaflets,  and  especially  from  the  venation,  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  fossil  Ferns  are  made. 

Brongniart  has  proposed  a  simple  and  clear  classification 
based  on  those  characters.  Though  some  carboniferous 
types  may  not  find  an  appropriate  place  in  it,  it  has  been 
and  is  still  now  generally  followed.  It  was  given  first  in 
Histoire  des  Vigitaux  fossiles  18^8 — 1837^  and  later  some- 
what modified  in  T'ahleaux  des  Oeiires  des  Yigttaux  fos- 
sileSy  1849.  Schimper's  lucid  and  abridged  exposition  of 
the  system  is  as  follows :  * 

1.  Frond  simple  or  with  compound  pinnules,  free  or  ad- 
hering without  midrib,  or  with  a  midrib  appearing  near  the 
base,  but  vanishing  upwards ;  veins  dichotomous,  flabellate. 
{NeuropteridecB. ) 

2.  Frond  bi-tri-pinnate,  with  pinnae  or  pinnules  narrowed 
to  the  base,  flabellif orm,  entire  or  scarcely  lobed ;  veins 
diverging  from  the  base  without  a  more  distinct  midrib. 
{AdiantidecB, ) 

3.  Fronds  like  the  f  onner  ones,  diversely  lobed ;  veins  pin- 
nate or  bi-pinnate  from  the  base  ;  secondary  divisions  very 
obliqu  e.     {SphenopteridecB . ) 

4.  Fronds  simple,  pinnate  or  bi-tri-pinnatifid,  with  pin- 
nules generally  adhering  by  their  base  to  the  rachis,  often 
confluent,  forming  only  more  or  less  deep  lobes,  entire  or 
denticulate,  not  lobed  ;  secondary  veins  pinnate  or  dicho- 
tomous.    {Pecopteridece.)  ^ 

Another  classification  applied  to  living  and  fossil  Ferns, 
and  based  also  upon  the  venation,  has  been  proposed  by 
d'Ettingshausen  in  a  work  illustrated  by  physiotypical 
plates  of  great  excellence.  The  divisions  of  the  Ferns,  as 
established  by  this  author,  are  very  numerous  and  cannot 
be  easily  understood  without  the  illustrations.  Schimper 
has  also  given  a  synopsis  of  this  system,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I, 
p.  365,  etc. 

I  have  therefore,  in  this  work,  followed  Brongniart' s  classi- 
fication, with  some  changes  in  accordance  to  the  characters 
of  the  plants  which  have  to  be  described. 

The  first  secticm  is  limited  as  indicated  above  by  Brong- 

•  Paleont.  Veg^t.,  I,  p.  365. 
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niart ;  the  second  section  is  that  of  the  AletJwptericls  allied 
to  the  Neuropterids  by  their  nervation  but  evidently  dif- 
ferent by  the  fructifications. 

The  Pecopterids  are  left  as  described  by  Brongniart  for 
the  third  section ;  and  I  admit  to  the  Sphenopterids  as  a 
mere  sub-division  of  this  family,  the  Adiantides^  especially 
represented  by  Archczopteru. 


NEUROPTERIDS. 

The  Genera  Neuropteris^  Lesley a^  Dictyopteris  and  Odon- 
topteris^  are  the  only  ones  which  I  refer  to  this  section. 
They  represent  a  very  distinct,  most  interesting  group  of 
the  Ferns  of  the  coal,  all  bushy  plants  of  great  size,  with 
broad  rachis,  pinnse  and  pinnules  of  the  most  beautiful 
forms.  Science  has  vainly  searched  for  an  analogy  of  these 
Ferns  to  some  of  those  living  at  this  time.  No  species  of 
this  group  has  passed  above  the  Permian. 

The  first  Genus  admitted  and  described  by  Brongniart,  in 
this  section,  Cyclopteris^  was  established  for  leaflets  of 
great  size,  generally  orbicular,  as  indicated  by  the  name, 
related  to  Neuropteris  by  their  venation,  but  which  al- 
ways found  isolated,  could  not  be  positively  referred  to  the 
original  plants  wheref rom  they  had  been  derived.  To  these 
the  author  added  two  species — Cyclopteris  digitata  and  C. 
flal)ellata^  which,  related  to  the  Jurassic  types  Baiera 
or  Salisburiay  do  not  find  place  with  the  Ferns.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  Whittleseya,  or  allied  types,  represented  in 
Atl.  PL  IV,  f.  1-3. 

By  and  by  the  true  identity  of  the  species  of  Cyclopteris 
{Neuropterids)  which,  lat^r,  Brongniart  separated  in  his 
Tableau  de  Genres,  under  the  name  of  NepJtropteris^  have 
been  more  or  less  positively  identified  as  true  Neuropteris^ 
species  which  bear  upon  the  same  pinnse,  and  according 
to  the  position  which  they  occupy,  some  leaflets  with  a 
flabellate  dichotomous  venation,  without  any  midrib 
{N€phropteris\  and  others  with  a  distinct  middle  nerve, 
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from  which  the  veins  curve  in  diverging  and  anastomosing 
toward  the  borders,  true  Neuropteris, 

As  this  genus  is  widely  represented  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can coal  measures,  not  merely  by  species  whose  characters 
are  definite  and  often  peculiar,  but  also  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  specimens,  sometimes  filling  whole  layers  of 
shale,  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  the  multiple  variations 
of  these  plants,  and  to  refer  to  their  original  types,  sepa- 
rate leaflets  which,  seen  isolated  in  collections,  may  be 
easily,  and  have  been  often,  considered  as  representing 
different  species.  In  the  final  report  of  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
1858, 1  had  already  figured  part  of  a  pinna  of  Neuropteris 
hirsvta^  PI.  Ill,  f.  6,  showing  the  relative  position  of 
large  terminal  pinnules  marked  with  a  distinct  costa, 
to  small  basilar  ones,  leaflets  with  the  characters  of  true 
Cyclopteris^  without  trace  of  medial  nerves,  all  the  veins 
being  dichotomous  and  flabellate  from  the  more  or  less  en- 
larging base.  In  the  same  work  are  represented  also, 
PI.  IV,  f.  1-16,  the  extremely  variable  forms  of  the  pin- 
nules of  the  same  species  which  could  be  identified  by 
the  hairs  of  the  surface.  Since  then,  in  pursuing  researches 
in  the  same  direction,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  relation  of  the  large  leaflets,  Cyclopteris^  to  different 
species  of  Neuropteris^  either  by  immediate  attachment 
upon  the  rachis  of  pinnse,  bearing  both  the  neuropterid 
and  the  cyclopterid  leaflets,  as  in  Neuropteris  raTiner- 
ms;  or  by  evidence  of  some  characters  peculiar  to  both 
kinds  of  idnniiles,  as  in  those  of  N.fimhriaia^  N,  undans^ 
etc.  Therefore,  both  genera  Cyclopteris  and  Nephropteris 
are  eliminated  from  this  group. 

Other  devonian  Ferns,  described  as  Cyclopteris^  by  Geop- 
pert,  Unger,  and  Dawson,  have  been  referred  to  Archceop- 
teris^  AdiantUes^  Aneimites^  TriphyUopteriSy  and  other 
divisions  which  have  no  relation  to  the  Neuropterids.  Two 
species  of  Goeppert,  Cyclopteris  polymorpha  and  C.  fron- 
dosa^  are  separated  by  Schimper  under  the  name  of  Cardiop- 
teris^  as  intermediate  to  Neuropteris  and  Odontopteris . 
This  type  has  not  been  recognized  as  yet  in  the  fossil  flora 
of  this  continent. 
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Neuropteris,  BrgL 

Fronds  simply^  bi^  tripinnate  ;  lyinnales  varying  from 
round  to  ovale^  obtuse^  07'  obttisely  acuminate^  mostly  erUire^ 
rounded^  cordate^  or  auricled  at  the  base^  attached  to  the 
rachisbythe  middle;  sessile^  or  rarely  short  pedicelled ; 
veins  either  from  the  base  of  the  pinnules  or  from  a  costa^ 
diverging  fan-like  and  arched  backwards,  in  passing 
towards  the  borders^  many  times  dichotomous ;  costa 
generally  dissolved  at  or  below  the  middle;  basilar  veins 
simple  or  in  fascicles. 

The  question  concerning  the  characters  of  the  fructifica- 
tions of  Neuropteris  is  still  undecided,  and  demands  some 
consideration. 

Brongniart,  Hist,  d  Veg.  foss.,  has  represented  a  leaflet 
of  Neuropteris  Jlexuosa^  PI.  65,  f .  3a,  bearing  at  the  fork- 
ing of  the  veins,  between  their  branches,  in  the  proximity 
of  the  mid-rib,  small,  oblong,  obtuse  tubercles,  resembling 
sporanges,  which  he  considered  as  fructifications  of  this 
species.  Later,  recognizing  the  same  kind  of  organism 
upon  a  specimen  of  Pecopteris  Defrancii,  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Strasburg,  he  abandoned  his  first  opinion,  from 
the  fact  that,  upon  some  of  the  pinnules,  these  small  excres- 
cences did  cover  the  whole  surface,  while  in  others,  few 
only  were  seen  between  some  of  the  veins,  and  others  still 
had  none  at  all.  He  further  remarks,  that  their  repartition 
had  no  regularity,  like  the  fructifications  of  Ferns,  and  that 
he  has  seen  alterations  of  the  parenchym,  by  parasite 
Cryptogams,  upon  living  Ferns  of  different  genera,  Polypo- 
dium,  Aspidiumy  Pteris,  etc.,  presenting  the  same  appear- 
ance. These  organisms  have  been  observed  often  since  by 
phytopaleontologists.  I  figured  them  already  in  Gteol.  of 
Penn'a,  1858,  PI.  V,  f.  3,  attached  to  the  leaflets  of  Neu- 
ropteris gibbosa^  remarking,  p.  858,  that  there  were  near 
the  midrib,  between  the  veins,  and  exactly  following  their 
directions,  some  short  narrow  depressions  which,  by  their 
form  and  symmetry  did  appear  of  an  organic  nature  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  if  they  were  truly  the 
fructifications  of  these  plants.     Since  then,  I  have  found 
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them  always  of  the  same  fonii,  in  the  same  position,  in 
one,  two,  or  more  rows,  near  the  costa,  at  the  forks  of  the 
veins,  between  two  branches,  and  following  their  direction, 
therefore  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  mid-rib.  They  are,  as 
described  above,  mammillate  or  inflated,  sometimes,  when 
in  a  mature  state,  apparentlv  concave,  the  oval  small,  cav- 
ities appearing  as  bordered  by  a  narrow  rim ;  mostly  all  of 
the  same  size,  about  one  millimeter  long  and  half  as  broad. 
A  number  of  specimens  of  Netcropteris  Clarksoni^  N.  hir- 
suta^  N.  Loschii^  etc.,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  of  Pitts- 
ton,  abundantly  bear  those  small  mammillae  upon  the  leaf- 
lets. 

Professor  Heer  has  observed  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
pinnules  of  N.  Jlexuosa^  another  kind  of  tubercles,  placed 
in  two  regular  rows,  following  the  directions  of  the  veins, 
oblique  to  the  midrib,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  costa  and  the  borders.  From  tlieir  regular 
position,  he  considers  them  as  fructifications,  and  as  different 
fi'om  those  which  he  has  seen  also  upon  the  same  species, 
and  which  he  says  are  always  irregularly  placed,  and  of 
the  same  character  as  those  described  by  Brongniart.  I  do 
not  put  into  question  the  reality  of  the  observation  of  my  cele- 
brated friend.  I  must  say,  however,  that  upon  many  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  those  tubercles  not  merely  at  a  distance 
from  the  midrib,  but  generally  in  a  regular  order  of  dis- 
tribution, following  always  the  direction  of  the  veins,  and 
of  course  either  nearly  parallel  to  the  costa,  or  in  various 
angles,  according  to  their  distance  from  it,  even  nearly  at 
right  angles  when  placed  between  veins  very  curved,  and 
toward  the  middle  of  the  laminae. 

On  another  side,  the  observations  of  Brongniart  on  tlie 
likeness  of  small  parasite  plants  seen  ui)on  living  species  of 
Ferns  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Neuropterids  is  correct.  I 
have  seen  these  parasite,  species  of  Hysterium^  also  upon 
the  leaves  of  Salisburia.  But  in  these  as  upon  living  Ferns, 
the  tubercles  though  generally  placed  between  the  veins  and 
parallel  to  them,  are  sometimes  across  or  traversing  them 
in  right  angle,  a  i)osition  that  I  have  never  observed  upon 
the  supposed  sporanges  of  Neuropteris. 
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The  fact  of  these  being  true  sporanges  is  confirmed  in 
some  degree  by  the  discovery  of  the  fructifications  of  Odon- 
topteris  by  Grand  'Eury,  described,  Fl.  Garb.,  PL  XIII, 
f.  4.  The  sporanges  are  about  of  the  same  form  as  those 
of  NeuTopteris  but  borne  upon  the  point  of  the  veins 
or  of  their  branches  on  the  border  of  the  leaves.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  the  fructifications  of  Neuropteris  are 
spomnges,  always  placed  between  the  veins,  either  irregu- 
larly scattered  in  the  middle  of  the  leaflets  or  in  some  cases 
disposed  in  one  or  two  regular  rows  as  seen  by  Prof.  Heer. 

These  remarks  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  characters 
offered  by  the  fructifications  for  the  determination  of  fossil 
Ferns.  The  observations  of  Brongniart  have  been  published 
in  1828,  and  since  then,  or  for  half  a  century,  paleontologists 
pursuing  their  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  remark- 
able group  of  the  Neuropterids,  have  not  been  able  even  to 
positively  ascertain  if  the  tubercles  so  rarely  observed  upon 
the  leaflets  are  mere  parasite  protuberances  or  true  spo- 
ranges. With  few  exceptions  the  veins  of  the  Neuropte^ 
rids  are  distinct,  and  their  position,  carefully  compared,  es- 
pecially their  number  as  counted  in  a  given  space  along  the 
borders,  ought  to  be  mostly  taken  in  account  in  the  speci- 
fication of  their  fossil  fragments. 

From  their  relative  affinities  the  species  of  Neuropteris 
are  grouped  in  four  sections  Cyclopterids^  Nephropterids^ 
Euneuropterids^  Pachydermate  and  Anomalous  Neurop- 
terids. 

§  1.  Cyclopterids. 
Neuropteris  reniformis?  Bigt,^  PI.  IV,  f.  5, 

Cyclopteris  reniformis^  BrgU^  Hist,  d,  Veg.  Jf^oaa,,  p,  tl6^  PL  61,  bis,  /.  1. 
Nephropteris  reniformis,  8chp,,  PaleonU  Veget,,  l,p.  48O. 

Leaflets  symmetrical^  round,  entire,  slightly  undulate 
on  the  borders,  deeply  indented  at  the  point  of  insertion  ; 
veins  distinct  from  the  base,  diverging  fan-like^  arched^ 
dichotomous  and  distant. 

Except  the  characters  of  venation,  little  is  known  of  this 
species  described  by  the  author  from  mere  fragments.     His 
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figure  represents  only  the  lower  part  of  a  leaflet,  precisely 
the  part  which  has  been  half  destroyed  upon  our  specimen. 
It  merely  shows  identity  in  the  form  of  the  pinnule.  But 
in  the  European  species,  the  veins,  simple  at  the  base  and 
divided  in  outside  branches,  are  rather  pedate  than  dicho- 
tomous,  and  this  character  is  not  distinctly  observable  upon 
our  fragment.  The  American  form  differs  from  Cyclopterls 
orbicularis^  Brgt.,  which  I  consider  as  identical  to  Neurop- 
teris  rarinervis,  by  its  thick  coriaceous  texture  and  smooth 
surface.  The  veins  are  thin  or  divided  in  two  or  three  parallel 
vascular  filaments,  deeply  immersed  into  the  parenchima 
which  thus  upraised  in  the  intervals,  takes  the  appearance 
of  very  thick  obtuse  veins.  The  distance  of  the  veins  along 
the  border  is  three  fourths  of  a  millimeter.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  distinctly  see  upon  our  specimen  if  the  base  of  the 
leaflet  is  auriculate.  It  appears  as  if  the  fragment  of  stem 
closing  the  notch  was  pressed  upon  the  border  of  the  lamina, 
either  casually  joined  to  the  leaflet,  or  perhaps  a  fragment 
of  rachis  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Habitiil—^The  two  only  leaves  known  of  this  Fern  were 
found  in  a  lot  of  specimens  sent  for  determination  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Smith,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  One  of  them,  in- 
dicating the  outlines  of  the  leaves,  is  figured  ;  the  other  is 
very  fragmentary.  The  specimens  have  no  labels.  The 
color  and  consistence  of  the  matter,  a  gray  soft  shale,  are 
the  same  as  in  other  fragments  obtained  from  Helena  mines, 
Ala.  As  I  have  never  seen  the  species  in  the  middle  coal 
measures,  its  origin  in  the  sub-carboniferous  coal  of  Ala- 
bama is  more  than  probable. 

Neuropteris  dilatata,  LI.  &  Ilidt. 

Cyclopteris  dilatata^  LI.  dt  HutU,  Foaa.  >l.,  Ily  PI.  91.  B, 
Nephropteria  dilatata^  Sehp.,  Pal.  Veget,,  1,  p.  j^SO. 

Leaflets  very  large.,  transversely  oval;  texture  thin; 
veins  distant^  dichotomous^  diverging  fan-like. 

This  species  is  as  yet  represented  in  our  flora  by  two 
splendid  specimens,  leaflets,  one  measuring  fourteen  cen- 
timetL-rs  transversely,  and  seven  in  vertical  line ;  the  other, 
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twenty-two  centimeters  by  eleven.  The  base  is  exi)anded 
in  large  auricles,  passing  around  the  circular  point  of  in- 
sertion and  overlapping  each  other.  In  the  largest  leaf, 
the  overlapping  borders  are  erased,  but  they  are  still  two 
and  a  half  centimetei*s  broad  where  they  join  each  other 
under  the  point  of  attachment.  The  borders  are  undulate ; 
the  veins  fifteen  millimeters  apart,  or  twice  as  distant  as  in 
the  former  species,  irregularly  inflated,  sometimes  split 
into  two  parallel  fascicles,  rarely  in  simple  thread-like  fila- 
ments. These  leaflets  clearly  represent  the  English  species 
distinguishable  from  the  former  as  from  any  congener  by 
the  large  size,  the  lateral  widening,  the  thin  substance  of 
the  lamina,  and  the  distant  veins.  I  have  been  unable  as 
yet  to  recognize  these  characters  in  any  other  of  the  Ameri- 
can Neuropterids. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.  Lower  coal  measures.  Commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  John  H.  Britts. 

Neuropteris  TRICH0MAN0IDE8  ?  Bvgt^  PI,  IV,  Fig,  i, 

Cyclopteris  trichomanoideSf  Brgt,,  Hist,  d.  Veg.foaa,^  p,  917,  PI,  LXI,  bia. 
f,  4,  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  of  Ftnn^a,  1858,  p.  866,  8chp. ,  Pateont,  Veget,,  1,  p,  4BI, 
Heer,  FUJom,  Helv,,  IV,  p.  17,  PI.  VI,  f,  16. 

Leaflets  nearly  round  and  equilateral^  deeply  notched 
at  the  point  0/ attac7imentj  entire  or  undulate;  veins  thin^ 
dicliotomous^  Jiohellaie^  nearly  straight  or  slightly  arched 
in  passing  to  the  borders^  where  they  become  very  close, 

I  have  figured  the  largest  of  the  leaflets  referred  to  tliis 
species.  It  is  somewhat  more  enlarged  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  A  number  of  others  from  the  same  locality 
are  precisely  equilateral,  with  borders  slightly  undulate,  as 
in  the  specimen  figured  by  Brongniart.  The  thin  veins  are 
free  to  the  base,  not  fasciculate,  close,  especially  so,  near  the 
borders,  where  they  become  scarcely  distinct  to  the  naked 
eye,  there  numbering  forty  to  fifty  per  centimeter. 

These  large  leaflets  are  not  rare  at  Cannelton,  where  also 
are  found  separate  neuropterid  pinnules  and  fragments 
of  pinnse  of  a  species  which  I  have  referred  to  Neuropteris 
capitata^  Atl.  PI.  XXIII,  f.  2,  3.  The  venation  of  all  these 
specimens  is  of  the  same  character.     The  fragment,  f.  1, 
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is  from  Illinois.  It  differs  by  the  veins  slightly  more 
distant,  though  quite  as  thin.  No  cyclopterid  pinnules 
have  been  found  in  connection  with  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  Cannelton  plants,  both  the  small  and 
large  leaflets,  may  represent  a  new  species,  though  they  have 
as  characters  the  same  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  termi- 
nal pinnules  indicated  by  the  specific  name.  On  another 
side,  the  specimens  referred  to  this  species  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
1858,  have  the  same  character  of  venation  as  those  of  Can- 
nelton, but  the  fragments  of  NeuropteriSy  seen  at  the  same 
locality,  represent  mostly  N.  cordata^  or  N.  angustifolia^ 
Brgt.  The  identification  of  the  American  specimens  with 
the  species  of  Brongniart  is,  therefore,  doubtful.  It  is 
based  only  on  the  similarity  of  shape  and  size  of  the 
leaflets,  and  on  the  same  distribution  of  the  veins,  which, 
according  to  the  remarks  of  the  author,  are  thin  and  very 
close  on  the  borders. 

HahiUit — Gate  Vein,  near  Pottsville.  Not  rare  in  the 
shale  at  the  base  of  the  bed  of  Cannel  coal,  at  Cannelton, 
Pa. 

Neuuopterts  laciniata,  Lesqx. 

GeoL  of  Penn'a^  1868,  p,  855,  PL  XIX,  f,  3. 

Cyclopteris  laciniata,  Lesqx.,  Boston  Jour,  S.  N,  H,,  Vol.  VI,  p,  4I6. 

Leaflets  thicks  quadrato-orbiculxiry  cordate;  borders 
fringedy  from  below  the  middle  upwards^  by  long^  flex- 
tco2i^j  thread  like^  acuminate  divisions ;  veins  dichoto- 
mouSy  fl/ibellatey  very  close^  nearly  straight. 

By  its  nervation,  the  leaflet  is  related  to  the  following 
species,  but  it  greatly  differs  by  its  thick  texture  and  the 
scaly  surface  obliterating  the  nervation  which  is  seen  only 
when  the  epidermis  is  destroyed.  The  fimbriate  divisions 
of  the  borders  are  also  much  closer  and  thinner.  It  seems 
to  represent  the  cyclopterid  form  of  Odoiitopteris  sqiui- 
mosa^  found  at  the  same  locality,  whose  venation  and  thick 
epidermis  are  of  the  same  characters.  This  last  species 
however  has  the  leaflets  entke.  But  the  upper  pinnflB  of 
N  fimbriaia  presents  the  same  difference,  the  large  leaflets 
only  being  fringed. 
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Habitat — Muddy  Creek  vein,   between    Pottsville  and 
Tremont,  Pa. 


§  2.  Nephkoi>terids. 
Neuropteris  fimbriata,  Lesqx.^  PL  F,  Figs.  1-6. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IT,  p.  4SO;  IV,  p.  884,  PI.  VI.  f.  4.    Schp.,  PaleonL, 
Vegei.,  Ill,  p.  474- 

Cyclopferis  fimbriata,  Lesqx.,  Boston  Joum.,  S.  N,  H.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  4I6 
Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  855,  PI.  IV,  f.  17, 18. 

Fronds  hi^ripinnately  dicided  ;  priviary  pinnce  appar- 
ently  large^  triangular  in  outline ;  secondary  dlmsions 
linear^  slightly  oblique ;  pinnules  alternate^  oval  or  ob- 
long^ obtuse^  rarely  entire^  generally  fringed  from  the  mid- 
dU  upicards^  distant^  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad 
base^  the  upper  ones  slightly  decurring ;  veins  distinct^ 
fabellate  and  dichotomous  from  the  base ;  rachis  finely 
equally  striate^  mare  or  less  x>unctate. 

The  first  specimens  found  of  this  species  are  the  large 
cyclopterid  leaflets  figured,  Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1858,  I.  c, 
one  of  whicli  f.  6  is  copied.  Later,  this  species  was  found 
in  Illinois  in  numerous  specimens,  representing  its  various 
characters.  A  part  of  a  pinna  with  smaller  leaflets  attached 
to  a  flexuous  rachis,  f .  3,  was  described  in  both  the  Repts. 
of  111.,  Vol.  II  and  IV.  Others  of  cyclopterid  form  like 
f.  2,  show  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  leaflets  upon  the 
rachis  ;  a  third,  f.  1,  is  a  pinna  with  small  pinnules  mostly 
entire,  some  of  them,  as  seen  on  the  right  part  of  the  figure, 
having  the  top  already  slightly  laciniate,  while  f.  4  and  5 
represent  detached  and  isolated  pinnules  of  the  same  char- 
acters. We  can  thus  follow  the  divers  forms  of  the  leaves 
in  their  connection  with  the  upper  pinnae,  or  with  the  lower 
branches.  They  preserve  the  same  characters,  the  shape 
only  being  modified  in  the  cordate  base,  as  in  f.  4  and  5, 
without  any  variation  in  their  venation.  The  texture  is  not 
thick,  rather  delicate,  the  veins  always  distinct,  forking 
generally  twice,  in  the  small  leaflets,  f.  1 ;  far  more  distant 
and  distinct  than  in  N.  Loschii^  Brgt.;  even  more  distinct 
6  P. 
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than  in  N.  tenuifolia^  Brgt.,  both  epecies  to  which  the 
upper  branches  with  small  pinnules  are  comparable  by  their 
size  and  shape. 

Prof.  Heer  considered  the  first  specimens  of  this  fine  spe- 
cies as  perhaps  representing  fruiting  pinnules  of  some  Cy- 
clopteris^  or  as  having  had  the  border  casually  lacerated 
by  maceration  and  compression.  But  later  he  obtained 
from  the  anthracite  of  Switzerland  a  species,  Cyclopteris 
lacerataj  with  leaflets  laciniate  like  ours  by  a  natural  subr 
division  of  the  borders,  differing,  however,  by  a  more  dense 
nervation. 

Habitat — Salem  vein  (upper  coal  measures) ;  Pottsville, 
New  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  have  seein  it  in  private  collections 
at  Charleston,  Va.,  and  abundantly  in  nodules  procured 
from  Ohio,  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta. 
The  geological  station  of  these  last  specimens  is  unknown 
to  me.  As  the  species  is  not  rare  in  the  low  coal  of 
Morris,  Ills.,  and  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek;  as  it  is 
present,  also,  at  Cannelton,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  collec- 
tions which  I  have  examined,  it  appears  generally  distrib- 
uted in  the  middle  coal  measures,  from  the  Conglomerate 
upwards,  as  far  up  as  the  Salem  vein.  It  has  not  been 
found,  as  yet,  in  the  sub-carboniferous  measures. 

Neuropteris  dent  ATA,  Lesqx.,  PL  V,  Figs,  7,  8, 

Boston  Journ.f  S,  N,  -ff.,  Vol.  F7,  p,  418,  Oeol.  of  Benn^a,  1858^  p.  859, 
PI,  F,  /.  9  and  10,    Sehp,,  Paleont,  Veget,^  7,  p,  447, 

Cfyeloptei-is  undans,  Lesqx,,  Jbid,,  p,  855,  PL  IV,  /.  £1,  £g. 

Pinnules  ovate,  obtuse,  truncate  or  svbcordate  at  the 
base,  irregularly  tacerate-dentate,  and  lobed  in  the  upper 
part;  veins  dichotomous,  flabellate,  slightly  arched  in 
passing  to  the  border,  thin^  close. 

We  have  still  here  the  neuropterid  and  cyclopteiid 
forms  of  a  species  which  is  extremely  rare  in  our  coal 
measures.  The  outline  of  the  pinnules  is  about  the  same  as 
in  N,  fimbriala;  but  the  venation  is  quite  different,  the 
veins  being  thin,  close,  slightly  arched;  and  the  texture 
of  the  pinnies  thick,  hard,  and  rigid.  No  remains  of  rachia 
have  been  found  in  connection  with  these  leaflets,  though 
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the  three  pinnules  on  the  left  of  f.  7  appear  to  be,  or  to 
have  been  attached  to  a  rachis  (destroyed).  I  considered 
at  firdt  the  large  pinnules  as  different,  xind  from  their  close, 
rigid  venation  supposed  them  to  be  cyclopterid  form 
of  N.  undans.  They  differ,  however,  by  more  distinct, 
stronger  veins,  and  by  the  dentate  borders.  By  the  nerva- 
tion, this  species  is  allied  to  Cyclopteris  ciliata^  Heer,  Fl. 
foss.  Helv.,  IV,  p.  17,  PI.  VI,  f.  24,  in  the  same  degree  of 
affinity  that  N.  flrnbriata  is  to  Cyclopteris  lacerata  of  the 
same  author. 
Habitat — Blakely  and  Gate  veins,  near  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Neuropteris  Rogersi,  Lesqx.^  PI.  V7,  Figs.  7-10. 

N.  speeiofia,  Lesqx.,  Boston  Journ.^  S.  N.  H.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  417* 
N*  Jtogeraif*  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^af  1858,  p.  856,  PI.  VII,  f.  t.    Schp., 
PaleofU.  Ve^et.,  I,  p.  445. 

FinncB  or  pinnules  large^  oval,  or  ovate-lanceolate j  ob- 
tusey  or  obtusely  pointed,  even  slightly  cuspidate,  deeply 
cordate  or  distinctly  auricled,  erUire ;  veins  dichotomous 
from  the  base  or  from  a  thin  middle  vein,  flabellate,  slight- 
ly arched^  very  distinct,  turning  upwards  in  reaching  the 
borders. 

The  pinnules  vary  in  size  from  four  and  a  half  to  four- 
teen centimeters  long,  and  from  three  to  six  centimeters 
broad,  below  the  middle,  where  they  are  the  widest.  Some 
of  them,  like  f.  7,  are  oblong-lanceolate,  comparatively 
narrow ;  others,  like  f .  9  and  10,  are  much  shorter,  compara- 
tively broad,  nearly  oval,  generally  with  a  symmetrical 
base,  but  sometimes  with  one  side  slightly  more  enlarged 
and  prolonged  downward.  This  character  seen,  f.  9,  indi- 
cates that  these  pinnules  are  not  simple,  but  were  origin- 
ally attached  to  a  common  rachis,  though  all  have  been 
found  isolated.  The  nervation  is  rather  neuropterid,  as 
generally  the  pinnules  have  a  narrow  costa,  not  thicker 
than  the  lateral  veins,  appearing  like  a  continuation  of 

*  The  change  of  name  waa  made  with  the  assent  of  Professor  Henry  D. 
Rogers,  the  (Urector  of  the  survey  of  1858,  to  whom  the  finest  speoies  then 
known  from  the  ooai  flora  of  this  country  was  appropriately  dedicated. 
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them.     But  in  some  specimens,  in  the  small  leaflets  espe- 
cially, the  veins  are  all  flabellate  from  the  base. 

This  species  is  not  comparable  to  any  of  the  congeners. 
From  N.  hirsuta  and  N,,  angustifolia^  both  species 
very  variable  in  the  form  of  the  leaflets,  it  differs  by  the 
more  distant  equal,  sharp  veins,  not  inflated  or  fascicu- 
late toward  the  base,  abruptly  turned  up  along  the  borders, 
and  equi-distjjnt  in  their  whole  length ;  by  the  thin  sub- 
stance of  the  leaflets,  their  smooth  shining  surface  and  the 
deeply  cordate  auricled  base,  always  marked  by  a  compar- 
atively small  circular  point  of  attachment.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  mre  of  the  American  species  of 
NeiLroptaU. 

Habitat — South  Salem  vein,  behind  Port  Carbon,  Pa., 
found  in  roof  shale  from  an  abandoned  shaft,  just  north  of 
the  village,  and  also  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek 
in  the  same  vein,  from  a  thin  bed  of  coal  which  was  still 
worked  in  1868.  Tlie  pinnules  are  iTirely  orbicular.  I 
found  only  one  of  this  shape  and  even  not  distinct  enough 
to  positively  show  specific  identity.  Recently,  1879,  two 
specimens  of  this  species  have  been  sent  from  Cannelton, 
Pa.,  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Neiiropteris  gibbosa,  Lesqx,^  PI,  V7,  Figs.  1-6, 

Boston  Jour,  S,  N.  -ff.,  Vol,  VI,  p,  4I8.  Oeol,  of  Penn'a,  1858^  p.  868,  PI. 
V,  f,  S, 

N,  Undana,  Lesqx,^  Boston  Jour,  S,  N.  JI,,  Vol,  VI,  p»  4I8,    Oeol.  0/ 
Penn'a,  1858,  p.  859,  PI,  V,f.  l-t. 
K.  gxbbosa  and  N.  undans,  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  1,  p.  446. 

Pinnce  large,  linear-lanceolate ;  ^^//i7i?/Ze.y  oblique^  syh- 
alternate,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  cordate  or  truncate 
at  base,  more  or  less  deeply  undulate  ontheborders ;  veins 
flabellate  from  the  enlarged  base,  very  thin,  many  times 
dichotomous. 

From  the  examination  of  numerous  specimens  referable 
either  to  N,  undans  or  to  N,  gibbosa,  I  now  believe  that  they 
all  represent  the  same  species.  The  separation  could  be 
made  merely  from  the  surface  of  the  pinnules,  shining  or 
smooth  in  N.  gibbosa,  dull  or  dusky  black  in  N,  undans. 
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I  generally  found  the  veins  in  this  last  form  more  inflated 
towards  the  base  even  fasciculate.  But  these  difllerences 
are  of  too  little  specific  value.  The  terminal  pinnules^ 
large  and  undulate,  represented,  Geol.  of  Penna,,  1858, 
PI.  v.,  f.  1-2,  have  not  been  observed  in  any  other  speci- 
mens. They  seem  however  reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale 
in  f .  4  and  5  of  our  plate,  small  upper  pinnce  of  the  same 
species.  The  lateral  pinnules  are  not  distinctly  undulate 
and  the  terminal  ones  not  as  large.  They  have  all  the  same 
kind  of  venation.  The  round  leaflet  is  evidently  attached 
to  the  broken  base  of  a  pinna  bearing  the  lateral  pinnules 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  specimen.  F.  6  is  the  cyclopterid 
form  of  the  same  species  with  characters  of  nervation  simi- 
lar to  those  of  F.  20,  PI.  IV.,  of  the  Geol.  of  Penna.,  1858. 
Its  analogy  is  with  J}f.  aurieulatay  Brgt.,  from  which  it 
especially  differs  by  the  longer,  lanceolate,  narrower  and 
equal  leaflets. 

-flaftiYo^— Upper  Anthracite  Coal  measures.  Gate  and 
Salem  veins,  near  Pottsville,  Pa.  I  have  received  also  the 
cyclopterid  form  from  Cannelton,  one  specimen  only. 

Neuopteris  auriculata?    Brfft.y  PL  VZ,  Mg.  11. 

Brgt.t  Hi8U  </.  Veget,  foss,,  p^  $S6^  PI,  LXVI, 

Oerm.f  VersL^p.  9,  JH,  IV.    Schp.^  Paleont.  VegeL,  I,  p.  443. 

FroTid  large^  bl-pinnale;  plnriules  open^  rounds  reni- 
form  or  oval^  sessile^  and  attacTied  by  a  large  base^  cor- 
date  or  auriculatey  with  borders  undulate  or  sinuate; 
costa  merely  basilar  or  none;  veins  diverging  from  the 
base^  very  thin  and  close. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  if  the  fragment  figured  here, 
represents  the  European  species.  I  have,  as  yet,  not  seen 
any  other  specimen  of  the  American  coal  flora  which  could 
be  positively  referred  to  N.  auricvlaia.  This  fragment 
does  not  show  the  characters  of  the  middle  pinnae  repre- 
sented by  Brongniart ;  but  Germar,  who  has  described  this 
species  also,  and  given  a  fine  illustration  of  it,  I.  c,  has, 
in  f .  2,  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna,  with  two  lateral  leaflets 
and  a  terminal  one  so  perfectly  according  in  character  with 
the  fragment  figured  here,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
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to  doubt  identity,  if  the  veins  were  somewhat  more  curved 
in  our  specimen.  This  species,  if  truly  American,  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  our  coal  measures. 

Schimper  rightly  refers  JV.  Villersii,  Brgt.,  to  this  spe- 
cies. The  plant  described  under*  this  last  name  in  Geol. 
of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  858,  PI.  Ill,  f.  3,  has  its  leaflets  of  a 
different  size  on  each  side  of  the  pinnsB,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  figure  given  by  the  author,  but  the  lateral  veins 
are  more  distant,  stronger,  and  not  as  curved.  It  is  prob- 
ably referable  to  J}f.  callosa. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Neuropteris  inflata,  Lesqx,^  PI.  VII,  Fig.  Si-4a. 

OeoL  RepU  of  HI,,  II,  p,  4SI,  PL  XXXVII,  /.  f .  Schp.,  Tialeont.  Veget., 
Ill,  p.  475. 

incites  conchacuaf  Germ,  dt  Kaulf,,  Abdr,,p,  tS7,  PI,  LXVI,f,  5. 

Bi-pinnate;  racJiis  thick^  irregularly  striate;  pinnce 
linear ;  pinnules  alternate  or  sub-opposite^  ovaly  obtuse^ 
rounded  to  the  base^  sessile;  veins  Jldbellate  and  inflated 
from  the  base^  dichotomous^  curved^  thin  and  close  along 
the  bordei's ;  upper  surface  convex. 

Comparing  the  fragment  of  jyinna,  f.  4,  with  that  f.  2,  it 
is  at  first  difficult  to  admit  them  as  representing  the  same 
species.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  oval  leaflets,  rounded  to 
an  enlarged  point  of  attachment,  slightly  enlarged  at  the 
inferior  basilar  rounded  corner;  the  nervation,  veins  in- 
flated, and  thus  apparently  thick  towards  the  base,  becom- 
ing very  thin  and  close  along  the  borders,  where  they  count 
25-30  per  centimeter ;  the  convex  surface,  the  distant  pin- 
nules, slightly  oblique,  and  the  comparatively  broad  rachis, 
all  present  the  same  character.  The  thick  rachis  of  the 
large  pinna,  f.  2,  ascends  high  up  into  the  terminal  leaflet. 
The  second  pinnule  in  descending  preserves  still  an  acumi- 
nate fragment  of  the  rachis,  but  except  this,  the  venation 
is  exactly  cyclopterid.  Tlie  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
pinnules  is  very  great.  The  large  ones,  f.  3,  are  four 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  and  as  broad,  while  those  of 
the  pinna,  f.  4,  are  only  fifteen  millimeters  long,  and  six 
broad.    A  difference  quite  as  marked  is  seen  in  other  si)e- 
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cies  of  Neuropteris ;  e.  g.  iV^.  ClarJcsoni^  etc.,  and  indeed 
it  is  often  a  diflScult  task  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  pin- 
nules of  the  upper  pinnce  witli  those  of  the  lower  ones. 

Filicites  conchdceus^  Germ.  &  Kaulf.,  shows  by  the  figure 
and  the  remarks  of  thq  authors,  a  great  affinity  to  this 
species.  In  the  description,  they  compared  the  pinnule  to  a 
flattened  Pectinite  or  shell,  and  mention  the  veins  as  close 
from  the  middle  upwards,  and  very  thin  along  the  borders. 
The  two  opposite  leaflets  figured  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111., 
I,  c,  present  the  same  appearance  as  also  the  one  f.  3,  of 
our  plate.  But  the  fragment  of  a  single  leaflet,  which  the 
German  authors  had  for  examination,  is  too  imperfect; 
even  the  borders  are  erased  in  the  whole  circumference,  and 
the  description  of  the  venation  is  incomplete.*  From  it, 
the  pinnule  may  be  referred  quite  as  well  to  Neuropteris 
OermarL 

Hdbilai. — All  the  specimens  seen  from  this  species,  repi'e- 
senting  large  leaflets,  are  in  nodules  from  Mazon  creek. 
The  others,  small  ones,  as  f.  4,  are  from  Montevallo  coal 
mines,  Ala.,  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

NlcuROPTERis  CoLLiNSii,  Lesqx, 

Oeol,  BepL  of  IlLy  IV,  p.  S82,  PL  V,  Figs,  5,  6,     Schp,^  PaleonU  Veget 
III,  p.  47S. 

Pinnules  large^  ovate  or  ohonate^  hroadly  obtuse^  entire; 
base  truncate^  large;  veins  injlated  at  the  base  and  there 
distant^  dichotomous^  sligJttly  arched^  becoming  thln^  close^ 
and  more  divided  from  the  middle  upwards. 

The  venation  and  the  large  size  of  the  pinnules  are  the 
same  in  this  species  as  in  the  fonner.  The  leaves  are 
comparatively  longer,  averaging  six  centimeters  long 
and  three  broad,  oblong  or  obovate,  gradually  narrow- 
ing to  the  base,  not  rounded  and  cordate ;  the  veins  more 
distinct,  though  quite  as  thin,  and  the  surface  flat  not  in- 
flated. In  the  former  species  the  leaflets  are  marked  in  the 
middle  by  a  depression  like  an  effaced  costa,  which  is  not 
apparent  upon  those  of  this  species.  The  differences  are, 
perhaps,  not  marked  enough  to  authorize  a  separation. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former ;  nodules  of  Mazon  creek. 
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§  3.    EuJiEUROPlERIDS. 

Neukopteris  iiirsuta,  Lesqx.^  PI.  VIIL  Figs,  i,  i,  5,  7, 

Boston  Journ.  S.  N.  JI,,  Vol.  F/,  p.  417.  Geol.  of  P^nn^a,  185S,  p.  SST^ 
PI.  Ill,  /.  6,  PL  IV,  /.  1-16.  Oeol.  liept.  of  III.,  Il,p.  4i7;  IV,p.  S80.  3c^., 
PaleonL  Veget.,  I,  p.  445. 

Frond  bt\  tripinnate;  primary  pinnce  very  large.,  secon- 
dary divisions  alternate^  oblique.,  lanceolate;  iiUimate  pin- 
nce trifoliate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  ;  becoming 
simple  in  the  upper  part;  middle  leaflets  large.,  lanceolate.^ 
obtuse.,  entire  or  undulate;  cordate  and  sessile  to  the  rachis 
when  simple;  pedicellate  when  compound  or  bearing  one 
of  two  small  round  or  oval  leaflets  at  the  base;  lower  sur- 
face hairy;  costa  distinct^  strong^  and  ascending  to  three 
fourths  of  the  lamince  in  the  middle  pinnules  only;  veins 
d'ichotomous^  arched^  thin  and  close^  flxibellate  from  the 
base  in  the  lateral  or  basilar  leaflets.,  with  rarely  a  traxie  qf 
a  mid-rib. 

This  species  is  most  polymorphous,  not  merely  by  the 
enlarging  of  the  pinnules  into  cyclopterid  leaves,  ex- 
tremely variable  in  form,  generally  round,  unequilateral, 
sometimes  with  the  point  of  attachment  on  one  side;  but  es- 
pecially by  the  multiplication  and  subdivisions  of  the  small 
basilar  leaflets,  which,  generally  simple  round  or  oval  reni- 
form  in  shape,  become  double  in  preserving  the  oval  form 
of  each  division,  or  lanceolate,  or  variously  cut  into  two  or 
more  linear  obtuse  lobes,  and  digitate  as  in  f.  8.  The  me- 
dial leaflets  of  this  species  are  sometimes  broader  at  the 
base,  and  shorter,  truncate,  more  iTipidly  narrowed  up- 
wards, but  never  pointed.  The  venation  is  close ;  the  vein- 
lets  average  forty  to  fifty  per  centimeter  on  the  borders, 
and  are  indistinct,  or  buried  in  the  epidermis,  which  be- 
comes inflated  between  them.  The  terminal  pinnules,  as 
seen,  f .  4,  are  lanceolate,  obtuse,  either  entire  or  with  a  short 
obtuse  lobe  in  the  middle.  The  under  face  of  the  leaves  is 
always  supplied  with  rigid  hairs  one  to  three  millimeters 
long,  sometimes  few,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  indis- 
tinctly seen,  more  generally  numerous,  close,  and  percepti- 
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ble  with  the  naked  eyes.  The  cyclopterid  divisions,  at 
least  the  large  ones,  are  often  smooth. 

Except  the  viUosity,  the  characters  of  this  species  are 
much  like  those  of  the  following,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
very  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  reference  of  the  leaflets  gen- 
erally found  detached  from  the  rachis,  and  often  mixed 
together.  The  main  rachis  deprived  of  the  leaflets,  f .  12, 
is  cylindrical,  minutely  lineate. "  It  often  beai*s  the  remains 
of  the  basilar  support  of  the  pinnules,  broad  at  the  base, 
triangular  acuminate,  resembling  short  spines.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  as  in  f.  5,  part  of  the  short  basilar  pedicel  re- 
mains attached  to  the  leaflets. 

It  is  probably  upon  one  leaf  of  this  kind  that  Brong- 
niart  made  his  species,  iT.  Scheuchzeriy  Hist.  d.  Veg.  foss., 
p.  230,  PL  LXIII,  f .  6.  The  characters  are  exactly  those 
of  N.  angusl\folia^  a  species  commonly  found  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  wherefrom  the  author  received  the  American  speci- 
men which  he  refers  to  it. 

Habitat — Most  of  the  coal  beds  from  the  base  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  Extremely  abun- 
dant at  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  the  Salem  vein,  etc.,  and  there 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  foUomng ;  less  predominant  in 
the  low  coal  of  111.,  Morris ;  very  rare  at  Mazon  Creek, 
where  it  is  superseded  by  N,  decipiens.  I  have  never  seen 
it  from  the  sub-conglomerate  measures. 

NEUROPxiniS  ANOU5TIFOLIA,  BtqI, — PI.   VII I^  FlffS.  S,  5, 

6,  8,  10,  11. 

Brfft.f  Hist,  d.  veff,/o8S.,p.  fJi,  PL  LXJV,/.  S,  4. 

N.  aeuti/olia  t  Brgt.,  ibid.,  p.  tSl,  PI.  LXIV.f.  6,  7.    Ett.,  Fl.  v.    Bad- 
nitz,  p,  SMj  PL  XVIIlf  /.  5.     Gein.,  VersL,  p.  t$,  PL  XXVIT,  f.  8. 
Sehp.f  PuleonL  Vtget.^  J,  jf,  4SS. 
N.  eoxdata,  Bunb^y,  FL  oj  Cape  Breton,  PI.  XXI. 
N.  keterophyllaf  Leaqx.,  GeoL  of  Penn*a,  1858,  p.  859. 

Primary  pinn(B  dichoiomous,  alternaiely  forking  in 
branches  of  a  thick  rachis ;  pinnce  very  long,  in  a  broad 
angle  of  divergence;  pinnules  simple  or  trifoliate,  the 
medial  ones  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  the  basilar,  small, 
reniform  or  oval;  venation  saToe  as  in  the  former  species. 

The  two  pinnules  figured  by  Brongniart  as  N.  angusti- 
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foUay  have  the  apex  broken ;  but  tlie  shape  is  so  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  a  large  number  of  leaflets  observed  in  the 
Am.  coal  measures  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
their  identity.  Those  representing  N.  actUifolia^  also 
figured  by  Brongniart,  are  quite  as  numerous.  The  first 
are  represented  by  f .  6,  the  others  by  f .  2,  of  our  plate. 

A  very  large  specimen  of  this  species  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  of  Morris,  represents  part  of  a  bipinnate 
frond  more  than  thirty  centimeters  long,  rather  dichoto- 
mous  than  pinnately  divided ;  for  the  rachis,  half  a  centi- 
meter broad,  has  the  lateral  branches  of  the  same  size,  by 
the  forking  of  the  main  axis.  The  pinnae  are  seven  and  a 
half  centimeters  distant,  open  and  very  long ;  none,  how- 
ever, is  preserved  whole.  The  longest  part,  the  upper  one, 
is  fifteen  centimeters.  It  bears  distant  alternate  pinnules, 
rarely  simple,  more  generally  trifoliate,  each  of  these  com- 
posed, as  in  the  former  species,  of  a  large  medial  pinnule 
and  of  one,  more  generally  two  basilar  ones.  The  average 
size  of  the  terminal  leaflets  is  six  centimeters  long,  longer 
in  the  middle  of  the  pinnae,  shorter  and  smaller  towards 
the  base,  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimeters  broad,  all  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  of  the  same  form  as  in  Atl.,  f.  2,  3,  6. 
The  basilar  leaflets  are  small,  oval  or  reniform,  often 
enlarged  laterally,  all  with  the  veins  closer  than  in  iT. 
hirsuta,  Tlie  leaflets  are  all  smooth,  without  trace  of 
hair.  The  main  rachis  bears  also  between  the  pinnae  some 
pinnules  generally  simple  and  shorter.  Therefore  we  have 
here  the  same  kind  of  ramification  and  disposition  of  pin- 
nules as  in  N,  auriculata  and  N.  Clarlcsonl^  a  disposi- 
tion recognized  also  in  N,  Desorii  and  N.  Loschii^  as 
seen  for  this  last  species  from  the  Jbeautif ul  specimen  fig- 
ured by  Roehl,  Paleont.,  XVIII,  p.  37,  PI.  XVII,  which 
shows  not  only  the  divisions  of  the  fronds,  but  also  the 
relative  position  of  the  cyclopterid  leaflets.  It  is,  there- 
fore, presumable  that  all  the  species  of  Neuropteris  have 
an  analogous  mode  of  branching  and  bear  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  fronds  cyclopterid  pinnules,  either  sessile  upon  the 
main  rachis  by  a  narrowed  i)oint  of  attachment,  or  placed 
at  the  forks  and  surrounding  the  base  of  the  branches  as  in 
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N.  rarinerviSj  when  they  become  enlarged  and  auricled 
around  their  supports. 

I  remarked  in  my  description  of  i\^.  angusiifolia^  Geol. 
Kept,  of  111.,  IV,  p.  468,  that  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Strong,  of  Morris,  a  splendid  fragment,  in  a  concretion 
from  Mazon  Creek,  representing  the  top  of  a  pinna  of 
N.  hursuta^  in  the  process  of  unfolding  or  still  curved 
in  spiral,  whose  leaflets,  very  hairy  on  the  lower  side,  are 
narrow,  linear  lanceolate,  and  equal  at  the  base,  like  pin- 
nules of  N.  angustifolia.  This  might  provoke  a  doubt  on 
the  value  of  this  last  species.  But  as  it  has  never  been 
found  represented  with  leaflets  bearing  hairs  when  fully 
developed,  the  characters  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  pin- 
nules when  not  yet  quite  opened  are  not  reliable,  and  this 
unfolding  pinna  is,  therefore,  referable  to  iV.  hirsuta. 
The  specimen  is,  however,  very  valuable  as  proving  the 
true  reference  of  the  Genus  Neuropteris  to  Ferns,  a  refer- 
ence put  in  question  by  some  authors. 

Habitat — Found  like  the  former  in  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  middle  coal  measures,  but  more  abundant  at  the 
base ;  Cannelton,  Morris,  and  Clinton ;  also  at  the  Salem, 
Gate,  and  Mammoth  veins  of  the  anthracite.  Not  seen  in 
the  sub-carboniferous. 

Nkuropteuts  Cordata,  Brgt. 

Hiat.  d,  veg,  foaa.,  p.  229,  PI,  LXIV,  /.  5.  LL  and  Hutt,  Foaa,  /.,  J,  PL 
XLI,    Schp,  Paleont,  Veget,,  I,  p.  4S2.     Qrd.  ^  Ey,  FL  carb,,p.  119. 

Pinnules  {ultimate  pinnce)  large^  short-pedicellate^ 
deeply  cordate  at  base^  oblong y  acuminate  ;  borders  slightly 
undulate  ;  medial  nerve  immersed^  dissolved  from  the  mid- 
dle; veins  curved  in  diverging  to  the  border s^  repeatedly 
dichotomous. 

The  above  description  is  that  of  Schimper.  That  of 
Brongniart  is  less  explicit  and  his  species  is  represented  by 
the  figure  of  a  single  leaflet,  a  terminal  one.  Lindley  and 
Hutton  describe  the  large  pinnules  as  oblong,  cordate  at 
base,  acute  at  the  apex,  with  perfectly  entire  margin  and 
without  any  other  midrib  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
united  base  of  the  veins.     The  English  authors,  however, 
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represent,  with  the  large  leaves,  a  number  of  small,  reniform 
or  circular  leaflets,  scattered  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale, 
which  they  presume  referable  to  the  same  species  as  basal 
leaflets  of  one  of  the  pinnate  divisions  of  the  leaves.  The 
numerous  specimens  found  in  the  Am.  coal  measures,  rep- 
resenting JV.  hirsuta^  N.  anguslifolia  and  N.  decipiens, 
some  of  them  ligured  in  the  Atlas  have  exposed  the  i>ecu- 
liar  characters  of  this  group  of  Ferns,  all  bearing  trifoliate 
pinnse,  with  deciduous  pinnules  rarely  found  attached  to 
the  rachis.  This  however  does  not  afford  any  light  on  the 
identification  of  that  iV.  cordaia,  I  have  always  been  and 
am  still  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  true  charactei*s  of  this 
species.  It  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  iV".  angusll foliar  from 
which  it  differs  essentially  by  the  broader  terminal  leaflets. 
For,  this  last  species  is  generally  represented  in  the  same 
localities  by  botli,  narrow  pinnules,  like  those  of  PI.  VIII, 
f .  2  and  6,  mixed  with  broader  ones  corresponding  in  shape 
to  Brongniart's  and  LI.  and  Hutt.  figures  of  N.  cordaia. 
The  venation  of  all  these  leaves  is  exactly  the  same,  but 
none  answer  to  some  of  the  character  indicated  by  tlie 
European  authors  who  say,  of  the  pinnules,  that  they  are 
acute,  and  of  the  costa,  that  it  is  very  thin  (Brgt.),  or  accord- 
ing to  L1  and  Hutt.,  that  it  is  no  other  than  what  is  pro- 
duced by  the  united  base  of  the  veins.  In  the  American 
specimens  the  top  of  the  pinnules  is  more  or  less  obtuse, 
or  sometimes  obtusely  acuminate,  and  the  costa  is  always 
distinct,  rather  broad  and  flat  to  above  the  middle. 

In  all  the  species  of  this  group,  the  basilar  pedicels  re- 
main sometimes  attached  to  the  terminal  pinnules  as  a 
continuation  of  the  costa.  It  is  probably  from  one  leaf  of 
this  kind  that  is  made  N,  Scheuchzeri^  Brgt.,  1.  c,  p.  230, 
PI.  LXIII,  f.  5.  The  characters  of  this  species  are  in  con- 
cordance with  those  of  the  leaflets  of  N,  angust\folia^ 
which  sometimes  pedicellate  and  rounded  at  the  base,  are, 
as  the  author  says,  neither  truncate  nor  cordate  (Atlas  PL 
VIII,  f.  2).  The  American  specimens  refeiTed  to  N,  cor- 
daia by  Brongniart,  are  from  Wilkesbarre,  where  both  N. 
Mrsula  and  N,  angustifoUa  are  common. 

Ilahitat — Same  as  N.  anguslifolia. 
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» 

NeUROPTEKIS  DECIPIENS,  J?^.  TIOV. 

Fronds  pinnate;  ultimate  pinnce  simple  or  trifoliate; 
leaflets  large^  of  tJtick  texture^  the  middle  ones  oblong^  more 
01'  less  gradually  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  apex^  cordate  at 
the  base^  hairy ;  costa  strong^  continuous  to  near  the  apex; 
veins  dichotomous^  curved^  distinct^  somewhat  distant. 

The  leaflets  referable  to  this  species  resemble  by  their 
form  and  size  the  largest  of  those  of  N.  hirsuta.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  still  larger  size  of  the  middle  pinnules, 
more  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  more  acute  point,  and  especially 
in  the  more  distant  and  distinct  veins.  The  costa  is  a 
little  more  enlarged  towards  the  base  and  the  pedicel,  often 
attached  to  it,  is  broader.  However  it  would  be  impossible 
to  separate  the  species  without  closely  considering  the 
lateral  veins  which,  thin  and  more  distinct,  are  nearly  twice 
as  distant.  In  counting  the  veins  along  the  borders,  in  a 
given  space,  and  upon  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  as 
equal  size  as  possible,  they  average,  as  seen  above,  forty  per 
centimeter  on  leaflets  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  and  only 
twenty-eight  on  tliose  of  this  species.  The  hairs  are  gen- 
erally strong  and  closely  spread  on  the  lower  surface. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  where  specimens  of  N. 
hirsuta  are  rare.  I  have  also  a  few  specimens  of  this 
species  from  the  shale  of  Centralia  Coal  shaft.  111. 

Neuroptekis  fasciculata,  Lesqx,^  PL  XXIV,  Figs.  5,  6. 

Oeol.  Hfpt.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  S81,  PL  V,  f.  1-4.  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  Ill, 
p.  47t. 

Bipinnate ;  leaflets  of  medium  size,  entire,  cordate  or 
oblong,  acute  or  acuminate;  surface  smooth;  midrib  thin^ 
continued  to  the  pointy  veins  thin,  somewhat  distant^  dicho- 
tomous  and  arched. 

I  have  not  seen  of  this  species  any  pinna,  but  merely  de- 
tached leaflets,  and  mostly  terminal  ones,  generally  fascicu- 
ulate  by  the  sub-division  of  the  pedicel.  The  pinnules, 
five  to  nine  centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  to  four  centi- 
meters broad,  are  oblong,  either  tapering  to  a  point,  or 
abruptly  contracted  to  an  acumen,  as  in  f.  5.     The  acumi- 
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nate  apex  already  separates  this  species  from  the  former. 
The  midrib  is  narrow,  rather  thin,  but  perceptible  to  near 
the  point  of  the  leaflets  ;  the  veins  are  about  at  the  same 
distance  as  in  JV.  decipiens^  twenty-five  in  one  centimeter, 
on  the  borders.  The  texture  is  thin,  the  leaflets  sometimes 
split  in  the  middle. 

The  peculiar  subdivisions  of  the  rachis,  as  seen,  f.  6, 
might  be  taken  as  casual,  and  therefore  considered  of  no 
value  as  a  character.  I  have  however  seen  very  few  simple 
leaflets  of  this  species,  while  a  number  of  others  present 
this  peculiar  mode  of  division  as  may  be  seen  in  three  fig- 
ures, 1,  2,  3,  of  the  Geol.  Kept,  of  LI.  quoted  above.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  we  have  here  some  late  and  modi- 
fied representative  of  a  remarkable  type  of  Ferns  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  seen  ui)on  the  same  plate  in  Megalopteris 
fasciculata^  f.  2,  whose  nervation  is  intermediate  to  iVisz^rop- 
teris  and  Ahthopterls  and  whose  rachis  is  similarly  sub- 
divided as  support  of  the  upper  pinnules.  The  species  are 
figured  upon  the  same  plate  for  comparison. 

-Hiift/Ya^— Mazon  creek,  in  nodules ;  NeleysviUe,  111.,  first 
coal  above  the  conglomerate. 

Neuropteris  Clarksoni,  Lesqx.^  PL  /X,  Figs.  1-6. 

Boston  .fourn.  S.  N.  II.,  v.  VI,  p.  417.  Geol.  of  jPsnn'a,  18S8,  p.  SS7, 
PI.  VI,  /.  1-4.  Oeol.  HepL  of  III.,  II,  p.  4X8.  Schp.,  Ttileont.  VegeU^  i, 
p.  44s. 

Frond  trip  innate;  primary  rachis  eery  large^  dichoto- 
mous  ;  pinna  open^  long.,  lanceolate  or  linear -lanceolate ; 
pinnules  simple^  variahle  in  shape  from  broadly  iriangu- 
lar^  reniform^  obtusely  or  ^acutely  pointed^  to  lanceolate 
and  linear-lanceolate;  costa  thicks  ascending  to  aboce  the 
middle;  veins  strong^  distant^  curved^  dichotomous. 

The  multiple  forms  of  this  species  would  render  identifi- 
cation of  the  leaflets  a  very  difficult  task,  if  its  venation 
was  not  of  a  distinct  character.  The  cyclopterid  leaflets  axe 
broadly  triangular,  with  generally  a  long  auricle  or  lobe  on 
one  side,  which  often  bears  a  midrib,  as  well  as  the  primary 
part  of  the  lamina.  As  in  N.  angustifolia^  the  main  rachis 
supports  scattered  leaflets  of  different  size,  f.  2,  sometimes 
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very  large.  The  terminal  leaflets  are  lance-shaped,  deeply 
undulate  on  the  borders,  or  cut  in  one  or  two  irregular  lobes 
on  each  side.  Tlie  venation  is  very  strongly  marked,  always 
clear  and  distinct,  the  middle  nerve  thick,  especially  at  the 
base,  abruptly  dividing  above  the  middle,  and  the  veins,  in 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  moderately  curved,  generally 
twice  forked,  are  thicks  toward  the  point  of  attachment. 

This  species  has  in  its  size,  in  the  divisions  of  the  fronds, 
in  the  form  of  the  leaflets,  variable  according  to  their  posi- 
tion either  upon  the  main  rachis,  or  upon  its  branches,  a 
very  intimate  relation  to  N.  auriculata^  a  species  common 
in  the  European  coal  measures.  The  great  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  nervation  is,  however,  easily  ascertained, 
and  sufficient  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston,  has  in  his  cabinet  a  large 
slab  covered  with  fragments  of  this  Fern,  especially  part  of 
a  frond,  fifty  centimeters  long,  with  the  upper  pinnse  dich- 
olomous  or  exactly  forking,  twenty-five  centimeters  long. 
The  pinnsB  are  separated  by  pinnules  generally  large  and 
triangular,  attached  to  the  main  rachis.  On  the  lower 
pinna)  the  inferior  leaflets  become  larger,  triangular,  either 
broadly  and  deeply  cordate  or  auricled  ;  or  even  some  ones 
are  narrowed  nearly  abruptly,  as  if  they  were  attached  by 
the  corner  of  a  triangle.  This  specimen  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  pinnules,  bearing  the  supposed  fructification  of  Neu- 
ropteris. 

Habitat — This  species  is  locally  very  abundant ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  basin, 
Oliphant,  Wilkesbarre,  Pittston,  Carbondale.  It  is,  per 
contra,  very  rare  in  the  Western  coal  basin.  From  Mis- 
souri I  have  received  only  one  separate  pinnule  which 
seems  to  be  referable  to  it.  The  specimen  is  in  bad  state 
of  preservation.  Mazon  creek  has  it  in  separate  pinnules, 
well  preserved  in  nodules.  In  Ohio  I  have  not  seen  it.  It 
has  been  collected  in  fine  and  numerous  specimens  at  Can- 
nelton,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 
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Neuropteris  plicata,  Sternb.^ — PL  X,  Figs.  l-J^. 

St.  Vera.,  II,  p.  74,  PL  XIX,  f.  IS.    Brgt.,  IlUt.  d.  Veg./os8.,p.  $4S. 
Neuropteris  flexuosa,  Lesqx.  Geol.  of  Penn'a^  1858,  p.  85S-867. 

Frond  M,  poly  pinnate ;  rachis  tJticJc^  ronnd^  striate ; 
pinncB  linear^  lanceolate  to  the  apex ;  pinnules  open  or  in 
right  angle^  disjoined^  oblong^  obtuse^  entire^  Jlexuous  on 
the  borders^  sessile  or  short  pediceltute ;  terminal  pinnules 
lanceolate^  obtusely  acuminate^  lobed  on  one  side ;  veins 
thin  and  close^  dichotomous^  curving  to  the  borders  from  a 
thin  middle  vein^  effaced  near  tlie  point. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  from  the  descriptions  and  fig- 
ures of  the  authors,  and  without  specimens  for  compari- 
son, some  species  of  this  group,  especially  this  one  from 
N.flexuosa.  The  description  of  N.  plicata^  by  Sternberg, 
agree  with  the  character  of  the  plant  figured  here,  which, 
in  some  of  its  forms,  has  the  borders  more  distinctly  undu- 
late-plicate than  seen  upon  the  figures.  The  author  de- 
scribes the  thin  midrib,  the  very  close,  thin  lateral  veins, 
and  the  lanceolate  terminal  pinnule,  which,  from  his  figure, 
has  the  same  form  as  that  upon  our  specimens.  Brongniart, 
GcBppert,  and  Unger,  have  merely  repeated  the  author  s 
description,  and  Schimper  does  not  even  mention  the 
species. 

On  another  side,  of  N.  flexuosa^  to  which  I  was  disposed 
to  refer  those  specimen,  Brongniart  figures  only  one  leaflet 
and  a  fragment  of  a  pinna  whose  terminal  pinnule  is  broken, 
and  particularly  remarks  in  the  description  that  the  leaf- 
lets are  close  and  always  imbricated  along  the  borders. 
Schimper  says  of  the  same  species  that  the  primary  nerve 
is  indistinct,  and  dissolved  near  the  base.  Both  these  char- 
acters are  at  variance  with  wliat  is  seen  upon  the  American 
plant,  as  also  the  character  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
species,  the  fiexuous  rachis.  A  terminal  pinnule  of  iT. 
flexuosa^  with  the  same  form  as  that  of  f.  2,  of  our  plate, 
is  given  by  Gutbier,  Abdr.,  PI.  VII,  f.  1  and  la;  but  the 
lateral  leafiets  are  shorter  without  trace  of  a  midrib,  and 
thus  far  different  from  the  characters  indicated  by  Stern- 
berg's description.      I  cannot,  indeed,  recognize  in  any 
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American  specimens  the  trne  N,  Jlexiiosa^  Brgt.,  for,  by 
comparison,  I  find  the  characters  of  N,  plicata^  especially 
a  thin,  distinct  midrib  in  those  whicli  I  formerly  referred 
to  this  species  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c. — N.  Leberti^  Heer, 
Fl.  foss.  Ilelv.,  p.  22,  PL  II,  f.  8-10,  seems  really  referable 
to  Sternber<j's  species.  Per  contra,  N,  plicata^  as  figured 
by  Roehl,  foss.  fl.,  PI.  XIII,  f.  8,  with  leaflets  veined  in 
right  angle  to  the  midrib,  and  PI.  XX,  f.  7,  is  far  different 
from  the  plants  which  I  refer  to  it. 

Habitat — Especially  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mid- 
dle coal  measures.  It  abounds  at  Pomeroy,  also  in  the 
Pittsburgh  coal.  Numerous 'specimens  have  been  sent  by 
Prof.  I.  C.  White,  from  a  vein  of  coal  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  Waynesburg  coal.  Seen  also,  but  rarely,  at  Can- 
nelton,  and  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek.  Sent  by 
Prof.  Worthen,  from  an  upper  coal  of  Fayette  county,  111. 

Neukoptekis  noTUNDTKOLiA?  Brgt, — PL  XIII,  Fig.  S, 

Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  Veg.  /o|«m  i>«  W^i  Pf-  LXX,/.  1.  Outb.,  Abdr.,  p.  56,  PL 
VII,  f.  S,  4.    Lesqz.  OeoL  He^it.  of  HI.,  II,  p.  4S8.    Schp.,  Paleont.     Veget., 

I,p.Ul- 

Bipinnate;  pinnules  sid)-opposlte,  imbricating  on  the 
borders,  short,  broad,  very  obtuse,  rather  enlarging  at  the 
top,  sessile ;  cosla  distinct  at  the  base;  veins  thin  but  dis- 
tinct, close,  dlchot(ymous,  arched  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

Tlie  only  fragment  in  my  possession  may  be  too  imper- 
fect to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  for  identification.  Com- 
paring it,  as  it  is,  to  the  one  quite  as  fragmentary,  figured 
by  Brongniart,  under  this  name,  no  difference  whatever  is 
appreciable.  The  leaflets  are  in  the  same  position,  in  right 
angle  on  one  side  of  the  pinnae,  obliquely  placed  on  the 
other;  the  nervation  is  of  the  same ciiaracter.  The  author 
supposed  that  his  specimen  might  represent  a  variety  of 
N.  Jlexuosa.  By  the  close  venation  of  the  pinnules,  it 
rather  resembles  an  enlarged  form  of  N.  Loschll,  while  it 
is  identified  by  Geinitz  to  N.  auriculata.  The  fragment 
repiesented  by  Gutbier,  1.  c,  though  too  small,  agrees  well 
enough  in  its  characters  with  the  figures  and  description 
of  the  species.  But  the  pinnules  referred  to  it  by  Roehl, 
7  P. 
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foss.,  11.,  p.  35,  PL  XII,  f.  46,  are  mere  basilar  leaflets  of  N. 
angustifoUa^  or  N,  cordaia. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured  here  is  from  Gate  or 
Salem  Vein,  near  Pottsville.  Another  specimen  of  the  same 
character  in  the  State  Cabinet  of  111.,  is  from  Grayville,  a 
high  coal  like  the  former. 

Neuropteris  Loschii,  Brgt.^  PI.  X/,  Figs,  1-^, 

Brgt.,  Iliat.  d.  Veg.  foss,,  p.  g4S,  PL  LXXIIIand  LXXII,  /.  i.  Gutb.^ 
Ahdr.,  p.  55,  PL  VIII,  f,  6.  Roehl,  Fo88,fl,,  p,  87,  PL  XVII  (splendid  speci- 
men), Lesqx,,  OcoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p,  858,  OeoL  PepL  of  IlL,  II,  p,  4S8, 
JSchp.,  PaleonL  vegeL,  I,p.  4S7,  Heer,  FLfoaa,,  Helv,,IV,  p, &S,  PI,  III,/.  C-S, 

Oteichenites  neuropteroides,  Ooepp.,  Sy8L,p.  186,  PL  IV  and  V, 

Frond  pinnately  dichotomous ;  pinncB  open^  linear^ 
slightly  narrawed  to  an  obtuse  terminal  pinnule ;  pin- 

•  nules  oblong^  sub-cordate^  very  obtuse^  more  or  less  en- 
larged on  the  lower  side  of  the  base^  sessile  ;  costa  distinct 
near  the  base,  effacing  a^ove;  veins  thin,  close,  dicho- 
tortious. 

The  species,  as  far  as  it  is  known  from  American  specimens, 

•  has  generally  small  pinnules,  variable  in  size  from  one  half 
to  two  centimeters  long  and  four  to  ten  millimeters  broad. 
They  very  gradually  shorten  from  the  base  of  the  pinnae  to 
the  apex.  The  lower  basilar  leaflet  only  of  each  pinna  is 
longer,  enlarging  at  the  apex,  even  unequilateral  and  at- 
tached by  one  side  as  seen  at  the  base  of  the  lower  pinna,  f .  1. 
These  dimorphous  leaflets  explain  the  characters  of  the  un- 
equilateml  large  leaves  described  by  Brongniart  as  Cyclop- 
teris  obliqua.  The  temiinal  pinnule  is  oval,  obtuse,  un- 
equilateral in  the  middle,  or  more  enlarged  on  one  side.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  primary  pinnae,  as  seen,  f .  4,  the  second- 
ary ones  l>ecoming  shorter,  pass  gi-adually  to  simj^le  pinnules 
by  the  diminution  in  size  and  number  and  the  cohesion  of 
Hie  lateral  leaflets.  The  veins  are  thin,  close  but  distinct, 
slightly  thicker  towards  the  l)ase,  where  they  unite  to  a 
midrib  more  generally  marked  by  a  depression  which  is  ef- 
faced above  the  middle  as  seen  f.  3. 

Sometimes  the  lateral  veins  become  undulate  and  united 
in  oval  meshes,  as  in  species  of  Dictyopteris,  One  specimen 
from  Cannelton  has  this  variety  very  clearly  marked  upon 
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a  bipinnate  branch  of  which  all  the  leaflets  are  true  Neurop- 
teris  by  their  dichotomous  veins,  while  a  single  one,  at  the 
base  of  a  pinna,  has  distinctly  the  venation  of  Dictyopteris. 
The  mode  of  branching  of  this  species  is  seen  on  the  splendid 
specimen  figured  by  Roelil,  1.  c,  with  cyclopterid  pinnules 
attached  to  the  broad  rachis,  as  remarked  already. 

A  detached  leaflet  of  Cyclopteris  of  this  species  is  ob- 
servable upon  the  specimen  f.  1.  It  is  equilateral  and 
slightly  undulate  on  the  borders.  Others  are  generally 
found  ujmn  the  shale  bearing  remains  of  this  fine  Fern. 
They  are  cordate  or  auriculate,  equilateral  or  unequilateral. 
Roehl  refers  these  leaflets  to  C,  trichomanoides^  Brgt.,  a 
reference  contradicted  by  the  too  great  distance  of  the  veins 
on  the  borders. 

This  species  closely  resembles  by  the  form  of  its  leaflets 
N.  tenuifoUa^  which  however  always  differs  by  more  dis- 
tant secondary  veins  and  by  the  terminal  leaflet  lanceolate. 

Hahitat — From  the  base,  to  the  highest  beds  of  the  mid- 
dle coal  measures,  passing  above  into  permo-carboniferous 
beds.  I  have  found  it  in  beautiful  specimens  in  the  red 
clay  beds  of  Marietta,  higher  than  the  Pomeroy  coal,  gen- 
erally associated  with  Pecopteris  arhorescens.  Abounds  in 
the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  in  Ohio ;  not  rare  in  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  Creek ;  also  at  Cannelton,  Pa.,  and  Clin- 
ton, Mo.  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  common  and  most 
distinctly  characterized  species  of  the  group. 

Neuroptekis  veumicularis,  Lesqx.^  PI.  X,  Figs.  5-10. 

Lesqx.t  2>.  Owens,  GeoL  Sept.  of  Ky.y  IV,  p,  4S4.  Oeol.  HepL  of  III.,  11^ 
p,  4f8;  IV,  p.  S85,  PL  VI,  f.  IS,  Schp.  Paleont,  vegeL,  IV,  p.  474. 

Pinnately  divided;  pinna  linear^  slightly  narrowing 
upwards  to  a  deltoid  or  oblong^  obtuse  terminal  pinnule ; 
lateral  leaflets  open^  mostly  in  right  angle^  oblong^  obtuse^ 
svb'Cordaie^  rounded  or  truncate  at  the  base,  with  the  in- 
ferixyr  lobe  slightly  prolonged  ;  midrib  broad  near  the  base^ 
distinct  to  the  middle;  lateral  veins  forking  two  or  three 
times^  distinct,  irregularly  inflated,  moderately  curving 
in  passing  to  the  borders. 

The  species  has  been  observed  in  many  si)ecimens,  all 
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fragmentary,  representing  mere  simple  pinnae,  and  these  not 
even  entire,  except  one  lately  sent  by  Prof.  Worthen.  In 
all  these  specimens,  the  characters,  as  represented  upon 
the  plate,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  tei*minal  pinnules  and 
tlie  venation  are  the  same.  The  leaflets  appear  to  have 
been  of  soft  texture,  with  a  thick  epideimis,  as  the  veins 
are  sometimes  immersed  into  it.  More  generally,  the  sur- 
face seems  partly  destroyed  by  maceration  and  the  thread- 
like veins  then  exposed  and  salient,  separate  easily  in  frag- 
ments, looking  like  broken  parcels  of  rain  worms.  The 
pinnules,  close,  contiguous  by  the  borders  and  oblique  in 
the  ui)per  part  of  the  pinnae,  are  in  right  angle  and  distant 
in  the  lower  part.  They  vary  in  size  from  three  millimeters 
long,  f.  9,  to  four  centimeters,  f.  7.  Sometimes  in  specimens 
unaltered  by  maceration,  the  veins  are  visible  only  per  place 
or  j)ierce  the  epidermis  by  their  sharp,  cylindrical,  hard 
texture.  But,  even  upon  one  and  the  same  specimen,  a 
fragmentary  deterioration  of  the  surface  expose  them  dis- 
tinctly or  detached  in  fragments.  The  racliis  is  half  round, 
striate  in  the  middle,  smooth  and  flat  on  the  borders. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  lower  coal  1,  of  Ky.  Nod- 
ules of  Mazon  creek,  and  shale  of  Morris  coal.  I  have  from 
Cannelton  a  single  leaflet  apparently  referable  to  this 
species. 

Xeukopi'eris  tenuifolia,  Brgt,—Pl.  XI L  Figs,  {lf)S-9. 

,  Brgt,^  Hist,  d,  Veg,  foss,,  p,  S4tt  PL  LXXII,  /,  S,  Ooepp,^  SyaU^  p.  197. 
Lrsqx,^  Geol,  of  Penn'a^  1858^  p,  858,  GeoL  Itept,  of  Arks, ^  JI^p.  819^  PL  V^ 
f,  2-f)\     GeoL  liejU,  of  JUs,,  Jl,  p,  428,    Schp.,  Paleont,  Veget,,  J,  p,  4SO. 

i^elopteris  elegans^  Lesqx,^  Boston^  Journ.  S,  N,  H,,  F/,  p,  4I6.  Oeoi, 
v/  JPcMH'a,  1858,  p.  856,  Pi,  F,  /.  4- 

y,  flexuosa,  var,  tenuifolia,  Heer,  FL  foss,  Helv,,  IV,  p,  tl,  PI.  TIT, 
f,  4,  5, 

Leaf  hipirivate;  pinriw  small,  sub-linear ;  pinnules 
rariable  in  direction,  open  or  oblique,  close  ar  distant^  al- 
ternates oblong,  either  obtuse  or  narroicing  to  an  obtuse 
apex,  cordate  ar  more  general! g  rounded  and  equilateral 
at  the  base;  casta  thick,  diciding  above  the  middle;  veiTis 
clearly  marked,  though  thin,  inflated  towards  the  hase^ 
forking  twice  or  more  in  the  large  leaflets, 

'Jliough  I  consider  this  form  as  positively  representing 
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Brongniart's  species,  there  is  still  in  the  characters  of  our 
leaves  some  deviation  from  the  European  type.  The  lateral 
leaflets  are  either  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  point,  but  quite  as 
often  oblong,  obtuse,  not  generally  close  and  imbricating 
along  the  borders,  but  often  separated  even  distant.  The 
terminal  pinnule,  however,  is  always  lanceolate,  compara- 
tively long,  and  obtusely  acuminate,  exactly  as  it  is  figured 
by  the  author,  and  also  the  midrib  is  thick  and  well 
marked  to  above  the  middle.  Brongniart  says  of  the  veini>, 
that  they  are  close  and  very  thin.  Though  very  thin,  a 
character  which  separates  this  species  from  the  former,  they 
are  always^distinct  and  more  distant  than  in  iV^.  LoschiL 
F.  8  and  9,  Atl.,  represent  the  cyclopterid  pinnules  of 
this  species,  always  unequilateral,  one  of  the  sides  being 
generally  jirolonged  into  a  long  auricle,  while  the  other  is 
rounded.  This  disposition  is  already  remarked  in  the  lower 
leaflets  of  the  branch  f.  4,  rounded  on  the  upper  side  and 
extending  to  an  acuminate  lobe  on  the  other. 

Fig.  1,  is  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species.  The  pinnae 
are  very  long,  not  open,  but  curved  inward  ;  the  pinnules, 
contracted  in  the  middle,  are  equilateral  and  rounded  at  the 
base.  At  first  I  considered  the  specimen  as  referable  to 
N.  gigantea^  St.,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
shape  of  the  pinnules,  which,  in  the  European  species,  are 
oblong,  oval,  and  evidently  scythe-shaped.  Neither  the 
specimen  on  which  Sternberg's  species  is  made,  nor  this  one, 
have  any  terminal  leaflets,  hence  their  fonn  cannot  be  con- 
sidered. The  affinity  is  niarked  in  the  contraction  of  some 
pinnules  in  the  middle,  as  in  f.  1,  clearly  seen  in  f.  2  and 

3,  and  in  the  distance  between  the  leaflets  which  is  the 
same ;  those  of  f .  5,  also,  are  rounded  to  the  base,  and  eqiii- 
lateiul,  as  in  f.  1.  The  venation  is  of  the  same  character. 
There  is  a  difference  only  in  the  length  of  the  pinnae  and 
the  form  of  the  cylindrical  racliis,  which  is  rather  smooth 
than  striate. 

Prof.  Heer,  1.  c,  considers  this  species  as  a  mere  variety 
of  N,  flexuosa^  Brgt.  If  the  plant  described  here  is  the 
true  N.  tenuifolia^  Brgt.,  it  is  certainly  different  from  N. 
flexuosa  by  the  nervation,  the  size  of  the  pinnules,  the 
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shape  of  the  terminal  leaflet,  and  the  consistence  of  the  tex- 
ture. As  said  above,  I  am  unable  to  recognize  in  the 
American  specimens  any  fragment  refemble  to  N.Jlexuosa^ 
or  answering  to  the  characters  indicated  by  the  author,  and 
seen  upon  European  specimens  preserved  in  the  cabinet 
of  Dr.  D.  Owen.  Per  contm,  N.  tenuifoUa^  is  one  of  the 
more  common  plants  of  the  coal  measures  of  this  conti- 
nent. 

Habitat — The  species  follows  about  the  same  distribution 
as  N.  LoschiL  It  appears  earlier,  however,  as  I  have  found, 
in  the  sub-carboniferous  coal  of  Arkansas,  specimens  still 
more  positively  referable  to  it  than  those  figured  in  the 
Atlas.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  low  coal  of  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  equally  abundant  in  the 
upper  anthracite  beds. — Salem,  Gate   vein,  etc. 

Xeuropteris  subfalcata,  Sp.  710V,  J  PL  XIII,  Figs.  5,  6, 

Bipinnate;  pinnules  in  right  angle  to  a  narrow  rachis, 
sxih'Opposite,  ohlong,  obtuse,  more  or  less  distinctly  sythe- 
shaped,  sub-cordate,  and  equilateral  at  the  base,  contigu- 
ous, imbricated  on  the  borders,  or  distant;  costa  narrow, 
discernible  to  near  the  apex  ;  veins  close,  distinct,  scarcely 
inflated,  curving  in  passing  to  the  borders,  forking  two  or 
three  times. 

Besides  the  fragments  figured,  I  have  seen  still  two  other 
parts  of  pinnae,  with  smaller  pinnules  of  the  same  charac- 
ters. The  leaflets  vary  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  centi- 
meters long,  and  from  four  to  twelve  millimeters  broad. 
They  ai-e  all  more  or  less  curved  upwards,  (scythe-shaped,) 
rounded  or  sub-cordate  and  equilateral  at  the  base,  either 
sessile  or  short  pedicelled,  geneitilly  close  and  imbricate, 
the  specimen,  f .  6,  being  the  only  one  with  distant  pinnules. 
The  venation  is  close,  more  distinct,  and  slightly  more  dis- 
tant than  in  N.  Loschii, 

Except  that  the  leaflets  are  imbricate  and  the  midrib 
distinct,  not  immersed,  these  fragments  might  be  still 
more  than  the  one  of  Alt.,  PI.  12,  f.  1,  considered  as  repre- 
senting N,  gigantea,    St.      The  form   of    the  leaflets  of 
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f.  5  is  the  same,  the  ultimate  rachis  quite  slender,  the 
veins  very  close ;  therefore,  the  essential  characters  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  European  species.  For  Geinitz, 
Verst.,  p.  22,  PL  XXVIII,  f.  1,  describes  and  figures  it 
with  a  distinct  midrib.  All  the  authors,  however,  admit 
as  essential  characters  the  great  distance  of  the  pinnules. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  decide  on  the  specific  identity.     It  is, 

however,  supposable  that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  rela- 
tive position  of  the  leaflets  in  some  pinnse  of  a  Fern  which 

appear  to  have  had  a  very  large  frond.     Heer,  Fl.  foss. 

Helv.,  p.  22,  PI.  VI,  f.  22,  has  a  species,  N.  montana^  which 

seems  to  differ  from  the  American  form,  merely  by  narrower 
leaflets. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  coal  measures.     Montevallo 

coal  mines,  Ala.,  locality  indicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich 

for  the  specimens  not  figured.     The  others  sent  by  Prof. 

E.   A,   Smith,  without  labels,  are  upon  gray  shale  of  the 

same  matter  as  those  from  the  Helena  coal. 

Neuropteris  capitata,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XXII I^  Figs.  1-3. 

Oeol.  JHept.  of  III.,  JV,  p.  S8S,  PI.  VIZ,  /.  1.  Schp.  Paleont.  VegeL,  I  11^ 
p.  47s. 

Leaf  bi-tripinnate;  primary  pinnce  triangular  in  out- 
line;  secondary^  divisions  open^  linear ;  pinnules  close 
sJioi't^  oblong^  very  obtuse  or  half  round,  joined  to  the 
rachis  by  a  short  broad  pedicel ;  terminal  pinnules  vei'y 
large,  deltoid,  obtusely  acuminate;  costa  none;  veins  very 
thin  and  close,  dichotomous  moderately  curved. 

This  species  is  distinctly  characterized  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  terminal  leaflets,  and  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  lateral  pinnules  which  measure  only  about  one 
third  of  its  length.  They  are  alternate  or  sub-opposite, 
truncate  at  the  base,  with  the  inferior  lobe  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct and  prolonged.  The  veins  sometimes  come  out  of  the 
enlarged  point  of  attachment,  wherefrom  they  diverge  fan 
like.  By  this  character,  the  species  is  related  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Nephropterids.  Often  however,  the  pinnules 
bear  traces  of  a  basilar  midrib,  which  in  some  leaflets  is 
marked  to  near  the  middle.     The  lateral  pinnules  of  f.  2, 
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show  the  venation  straight  from  the  enlarged  base,  similar 
to  tliat  of  species  of  Odontopteris,  But  this  enlarging  of 
the  base  of  the  upper  leaflets  which  become  decun-ent,  is  re- 
marked on  other  species  of  the  genus,  especially  in  K. 
tenui folia,  F.  3  is  very  probably  one  of  those  pinnules  of 
peculiar  form,  attached  to  the  main  rachis,  like  those  of  N, 
Clarksoni^  seen  Atl.,  PI.  9,  f.  2.  The  veins  are  as  close  as 
in  N,  LoscJiii ;  the  texture  of  the  leaflet  is  rather  thin. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  measures  of  Illinois;  nodules  of 
Mazon  Creek,  and  roof  shale  of  Murphysborough  Coal. 
Represented  at  Cannelton  by  some  specimens,  with  leaflets 
like  f.  2,  3,  and  by  cyclopterid  leaves  described  as  N,  tri- 
chomanoldes?    This  species  is  very  rare. 

Neuuopteiiis  Missoukiensis,  Sp.  noD,,  PI.  VII,  Figs,  5,  6. 

P Innately  dlmded,  HacJils  thicA%  striate;  plnnce  shorty 
linear^  In  rigid  angle  ;  lateral  pinnules  oioal,  obtuse,  rouiul 
or  truncate  at  the  base,  sessile ;  terminal  leaflets  very  large^ 
oblong  or  ovate,  obtuse;  midrib  distinct;  veins  forking 
twice,  curved  to  the  borders. 

By  the  large  size  of  the  terminal  leaflets,  compared  to  that 
of  the  lateral  pinnules,  this  species  resembles  the  former.  It 
is  clearly  distinct  not  merely  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets, 
the  lateral  ones  rounded  at  the  base,  sessile,  the  terminal 
oblong,  obtuse,  but  also  by  the  nervation.  The  midrib  is 
very  distinct  and  prolonged  ;  and  the  veins  not  half  as  close 
and  numerous.  They  are  thin  and  thus  intermediate  in 
characters  between  those  of  N.  Loschll  and  N,  rarlnerTis. 
The  imbricated  lateral  leaflets  of  f.  5  are  by  form  and  rela- 
tive position  exactly  like  those  of  N,  rotundlfolia.  But  in 
this  last  species  the  pinnules  have  no  distinct  midrib  and  a 
more  compact  venation. 

Ilabltai—QWxiXoxi,  Mo.  Communicated  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Britts,  in  three  specimens. 
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Neuuoptkkis  Ghaxgkki,  Brgt.^  PI,  XIII,  Fig,  9, 

DrgL<,  Hiaf.  d,  Veg,,  fos8,,p,  2S7  PI.  LXVIII^  /.  I,  Schp.^  Paleont,  VegeL, 
U  p.  Ul* 

ycuropteris  Cistiif  Brgi*^  Hist,  d,  Veg»  foss,^  p.  238,  PI,  LXX,  f,  S, 
Schp,,  Paleont.   Veget.^  i,  p.  441. 

Bipiwnate  ;  pinnce  long,  alter nate,  rerg  open  ;  pinnules 
close  or  distant,  alternate,  oblong,  oUuse,  dilated  near  tlie 
base,  sub-pedicellate;  midrib  indistinct,  imviersed;  veins 
distinct  and  distant,  moderately  curved,  forking  twice, 

Bv  the  addition  of  the  modified  chanicter  on  the  rehitive 
position  of  the  leaflets,  close  or  distant,  the  above  diag- 
nosis describes  both  N.  Grangeri  and  N.  Cistii,  Brongniart 
already  supposed  that  these  two  species  might  be  the  same, 
and  Schimper  who  examined  the  specimens  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  Though  this  Pern  is  rare,  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
specimens,  most  of  them  now  in  the  museum  of  Comp.  Zool. 
of  Cambridge.  They  clearly  represent  one  species  only,  the 
characters  of  both  being  observable  even  upon  a  same  speci- 
men. The  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  pinnules  is  re- 
marked already  upon  Brgt's  figure  of  iT.  Grangeri,  1.  c, those 
of  the  lower  pinnae  being  close  and  contiguous,  w^hile  those  of 
the  upper  are  more  or  less  distant.  PI.  LXX  of  Brgt.,  1.  c, 
represents  a  branch  with  still  more  distant  leaflets,  similar 
to  that  of  Atl.,  f.  9.  The  other  characters  are  common  tx) 
both.  Generally  the  pinnules  are  enlarged  near  the  base  or 
rounded  to  a  flat  short  pedicel;  sometimes  rounded  or  sub- 
cordate  and  sessile,  they  become  slightly  narrower  to  the 
obtuse  point  and  vary  in  size  from  eight  to  eighteen  milli- 
meters long  and  from  five  to  twelve  millimeters  broad,  near 
the  base,  where  they  are  the  widest.  The  nervation  is  the 
same  in  both ;  a  midrib,  indistinct  by  immersion  into  the 
parenchyma,  marked  from  the  base  to  above  the  middle  by 
a  depression;  and  lateral  veins  sharply  cut,  generally  fork- 
ing twice,  thus  somewhat  distant,  moderately  curving  in 
passing  to  the  borders. 

Schimper  quotes  as  referable  to  this  species  Adiantites 
{Cyclopteris)  heteropJiyllus,  Goepp.  Syst.,  p.  222,  PI. 
XXXV,  f.  1.,  2.  From  the  description  of  the  author  who 
characterizes  the  form  of  the  pinnules  as  sub-orbicular,  the 
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Tipper  ones  obovate,  decurring,  and  the  veins  very  numer- 
ous {ci'eheTrimis\  it  cannot  be  identified  with  Brgt's. 
species,  which  seems  until  now  exclusively  American. 

Habitat — Prof.  Brongniart  received  the  specimens  of  iV^. 
Grrangeri  from  Zanesville,  and  those  of  N.  Cistii  from 
Wilkesbarre.  My  own  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Cambridge  are  from  Salem  and  Gate  Veins,  near 
Pottsville;  the  specimen  figured  here  is  from  New  Philadel- 
phia, an  upper  coal  of  the  same  horizon.  But  I  have  found  it 
also  at  the  lowest  vein  of  the  Shenandoah  basin,  under  the 
mammoth  and  seen  a  fine  specimen  of  it  obtained  from  the 
Raush  Creek  vein,  the  equivalent  of  the  Mammoth,  by  Mr. 
Wetherell  of  Tremont.  This  shows  the  vertical  distribu- 
tion of  the  species  to  be  a  wide  one.  It  is  generally  very- 
rare  and  until  now  obtained  in  fragments  of  small  dimen- 
sions. I  have  not  seen  any  pinnse  as  large  as  the  one  figured 
by  Brongniart.  The  species  is  allied  to  N,  Loschii  by  the 
form  and  size  of  the  leaflets  and  to  N.  tenuifoUa  by  the  ven- 
ation. 

%      .    PACIirDERMATE. 

Neuropteris  Smttiisii,  Lesqx,^  PL  Xllly  Figs,  IS, 

Geol.  Bept.  of  Ala.y  1876,  p.  76. 

Frond  polypinnate^  apparently  large;  primary  divi- 
sioiis  lanceolate,  open  from  a  broad,  striate  racJiis ;  ulti- 
mate pinncB  in  right  angle  to  a  narroio  racliis,  linear^ 
lanceolate  to  the  apex;  pinnules  distant,  small,  broadly 
oval,  or  nearly  round,  sub-truncate  or  sub  cordate  at  the 
base;  terminal  pinnule  large,  oblong  or  broadly  ovate ; 
middle  nerve  distinct  to  near  the  point,  deeply  impressed 
into  the  thick  epidermis ;  lateral  veins  sharply  marked^ 
curved  back  to  the  borders  whic7i  they  reach  in  right  angle, 
forking  once  at  the  middle,  sometimes  once  m^re  from  the 
very  base. 

This  fine  very  distinct  species  had  apparently  a  frond  of 
large  size.  Tliough  I  have  mostly  small  fragments  of  it  like 
those  figured,  its  leiifiets  with  broken  parts  of  rachis  are 
spread  upon  the  whole  surface  of  large  specimens.    It  is  at 
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once  recognized  by  its  small,  oval  or  round  thick  leaflets,  the 
terminal  pinnules  comparatively  large,  the  deep  midrib,  and 
the  shai-ply  salient  veins. 

I  do  not  know  any  European  species  closely  allied  to  this. 
N,  micTophylla^  Brgt.,  has  leaflets  of  about  the  same  size. 
But  they  are  obtusely  lanceolate,  and  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  author,  the  veins  are  indistinct.  N.  Lind- 
leyana^  St.,  has  small  leaflets  and  salient  veins,  at  least  as 
seen  by  the  figures  in  LI.  and  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  PI.  XLIX, 
under  the  nnme  of  N.  LoschiL  But  neither  by  the  shape 
of  the  pinnules,  especially  of  the  terminal  one,  nor  by  their 
position  on  the  rachis,  can  it  be  compared  to  this. 

Habitat — Black  Creek  vein.  New  Castle  coal,  Ala.,  very 
abundant.  Splendid  specimens  have  been  sent  me  from 
that  locality  by  superintendent  Thos.  Sharp,  and  later  by 
T.  H.  Aldrich.  I  saw  it  first  in  the  collection  of  Prof. 
Eug.  A.  Smith.  The  species  has  been  discovered  also  in 
Virginia  at  the  Quinnimont  Coal  by  Prof .  Wm.  H.  Fontaine,  * 
theie  associated,  as  in  Alabama,  with  Sphenopteris  Hoen- 
inghausi  and  other  sub-conglomerate  forms. 

Neuropteris  elrodi,  8p.  nov.,  PI.  XIII^  Fig,  ^. 

PinncB  large;  rachis  smooth  ;  divisions  in  right  angle  ; 
vltimate  pinnce  linear-lanceolate ;  pinnules  small^  lance- 
latcy  obtusely  acuminate;  nervation  and  texture  of  the  leaf- 
lets same  as  in  the  former  species. 

Possibly  this  form  may  be  a  variety  of  N.  SmitJtsii,  The 
shape  of  the  pinnules  is  however  far  different  and  as  I  have 
received  most  of  its  specimens  from  Indiana,  without  any 
leaflets  like  those  of  the  former,  its  separation  appears 
really  legitimate.  The  rachis  is  smooth,  not  striate  and  the 
pinnules  lanceolate  and  still  more  distant.  These  are  the 
only  characters  which  may  be  rcorded  as  peculiar  to  it.  It 
is  closely  related  to  Neuropteris  Dluhosch%  Stur,  Culm 
Flora,  p.  183,  PI.  XI,  f.  9,  whose  leaflets  of  the  same  shape 
are  still  longer.     The  deep  midrib  is  i)rolonged  to  near  the 

*  Conglomerate  aeries  of  West  Virginia,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  3d  series,  May, 
1866,  p.  3S0,  described  as  possibly  a  var.  of  Neuropteris  Lindleyana,  St. 
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point  and  the  lateral  veins  reach  the  borders  also  at  light 
angle.  But  the  author  describes  them  as  very  close,  while 
in  tliis  species,  they  are  comparatively  distant. 

Habitat — Montevallo  seam,  Ala.  T.  H.  Aldrich.  The 
specimen  figured  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Alabama  State 
Geol.  Survey,  without  labels.  Sent  mostly  from  the  Whet- 
stone grit  of  Oi'ange  county,  Ind.,  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox. 

Neuropteris  obscura,  Sp.  nov. 

Blpinnate;  rachis  hvoad^  obscurely  striate;  pinruB  open^ 
close,  alternate;  pinnules  varinble  in  size  andform^  ob- 
long, either  very  obtu.se,  even  enlarged  to  the  top,  or  longer^ 
loith  both  sides  parallel,  obtuse  or  narrowed  to  an  obtuse 
apex,  truncate  at  the  base;  venation  obliterated  by  a  thijcTc 
liard  epidermis;  inidrib  injlaled,  effaced  in  the  middle; 
veins  obsoUte  when  the  epidermis  is  preserved,  distinct 
under  it,  very  close  and  numerous,  scarcely  arched,  dich- 
olomous. 

The  leaflets  unite  in  their  form  and  size  the  charactei-s  of 
both  N,  Loschil  and  N.  plicata;  they  are,  however,  more 
variable  in  size,  sometimes  half  round,  sessile,  broadly  ob- 
long, very  obtuse,  truncate  at  the  base,  with  the  lower 
lobe  prolonged,  and  a  terminal  pinnule,  short,  obtuse,  en- 
larged in  the  middle  on  one  side,  or  oval,  nearly  equilateiul, 
only  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  the  petiole  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  On  one  of  the  specimens,  the  lateral 
leaflets  measure  less  than  one  centimeter  long,  and  are 
nearly  as  broad.  On  the  reverse  of  the  same,  they  are 
eighteen  millimetei^s  long,  six  millimeters  broad,  with  par- 
allel sides  and  obtuse  apex,  and  upon  another,  the  pinnules, 
two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  eight  millimeters  broad  at 
the  base,  are  rounded  to  a  short  petiole,  and  lanceolate  acu- 
minate, exactly  similar  in  shape  to  N,  acuminata,  Brgt.,  as 
figured  by  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  Fl.  1,  PI.  LI  Sepamte  leaf- 
lets present  still  other  peculiar  forms,  one  of  them,  ap- 
parently a  cyclopterid  pinnule,  six  centimetei-s  long,  is 
divided  from  a  little  above  the  unequilatenil  and  oblique 
base  in  two  lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  and  parallel  lobe^, 
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each  fourteen  millimeters  broad,  and  five  centimeters  long. 
The  surface  is  a  thin  lamina  of  hardened  coaly  matter, 
opaque,  or  i)olished,  through  which  the  convex  midrib  is 
obscurely  seen ;  the  veins,  however,  are  totally  obscured. 
But  when  the  epidennis  is  detached  the  venation  is  dis- 
tinct. The  lateml  veins  are  very  close,  forking  four  or  five 
times,  numbering  five  per  millimeter  along  the  borders, 
only  slightly  arched  and  rough.  All  the  parts  of  the  plants 
are  rigid.  The  main  rachis  is  convex,  obscurely  lineate,  as 
seen  through  the  epidermis.  The  ultimate  pinnae  are  open, 
parallel,  close,  and  the  pinnules  are  either  very  close,  im- 
bricated on  the  borders,  or  more  distant,  with  a  narrow  in- 
tenal  between  them. 

Until  recently  I  had  seen  of  this  species  only  separate 
pinnules  scattered  upon  pieces  of  shale  of  different  localities. 
Though  I  recognized  an  evident  affinity  in  the  characters  of 
these  leaflets,  especially  in  the  nervation  and  the  peculiar 
epidermis,  I  was  unable  to  identify  and  determine  them, 
on  account  of  their  very  variable  forms,  and  they  have  been 
therefore,  left  undescribed  until  now. 

Habitat — St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  from  a  high  coal,  equiva- 
lent of  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson  sent  from 
that  locality  the  specimens  described  above.  The  plate  be- 
ing engraved  already,  they  could  not  be  figured.  I  found 
the  first  pinnules  of  this  species  in  a  bed  of  hard  shale,  be-: 
low  Tamaqua,  Penn'a.  Later,  some  l>etter  ones,  but  still 
very  fragmentary,  were  obtained  from  the  Tunnel  vein  of 
Shai-p  mountain,  below  Tremont.  This  vein  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Salem  vein,  of  Pottsville,  wherefrom  I  had  also 
a  few  scattered  leaflets.     A  very  rare  species. 


<9_/r 


Xeuuopteris  RAiuNERVis,  Buiih'y.^  PI.  XF,  Figs.  2 

Bunb^y.f  Coal  form,  cf  Cope  Breton,  Quat.  Geol.  Jour.,  II I^  p.  4^6,  Pf. 
XXII.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  PeniVay  1868,  p.  859.  Gent.  Bept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  4£8f 
PI.  XXXIII,  f.  1-5:  JH.  XXXIV,  /.  1;  IV,p.S8G,  IH.  VIII,  f.  1  to6.  Schp., 
Paleont,  VegeU,  I,  p.  44O;  IlltP*  474» 

Frond  large^  poly  pinnate  ;  primary  rachis  thick  ;  pinncB 
broad^  triangular  in  outline;  ultimate pinnce  long^  linear 
01'  li  near 'lanceolate ;  jrinnules  small^  distant^  alternate^ 
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sessile,  cordate  at  base,  oblong,  sllgMly  or  gradually  nar- 
rowed upwards,  obtuse ;  midrib  enlarged  at  the  base,  di- 
viding  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina;  veins  thick,  distant, 
forking  once  or  twice. 

The  species  though  variable  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
thick  texture  of  its  leaflets,  the  small  cordate,  or  obscurely 
lobed  pinnules,  the  terminal  ones  being  comparatively  long, 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  bluHt  at  the  apex,  generally  lobed  at 
the  base.  The  veins  are  rather  flat  than  thick,  inflated  on 
their  borders  by  fascilles  of  vessels  which,  by  maceration, 
become  sometimes  more  divided  or  distant,  the  veins  then 
appearing  double.  In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
cycloi^terid  pinnules  by  identity  of  the  diameter  of  the 
veins,  I  have  figured  branches  and  leaflets  of  this  species 
in  Vol.  2,  1.  c,  of  the  Geol.  Rep.  of  111.;  and  in  Vol.  4,  I 
have  represented  a  branch,  Atl.,  f.  3,  which  shows  in  its 
natural  position  a  cyclopterid  pinnule  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  a  pinna  with  leaflets  of  the  common  shai)e.  I 
have  since  received  from  Morris,  where  the  species  abounds, 
large  fragments  of  stems  of  this  species,  one  measuring? 
three  and  a  half  centimeters  across,  flattened,  coarsely  irreg- 
ularly striate,  covered  with  cyclopterid  pinnules,  seven  to 
eight  centimeters  in  diameter,  nearly  exactly  round.  They 
do  not  appear  to  embrace  the  stems  but  seem  to  be  attached 
to  one  side  of  it  by  the  central  round  point,  the  basilar 
auricles  overlapping  each  other.  Another  specimen  has 
these  pinnules  unequilateral  with  the  lobes  more  prolonged 
one  side  as  in  those  of  the  Geol.  Kept,  of  111.,  II,  PI. 
XXXIII,  f.  4  and  5,  and  others  only  cordate  at  the  point 
of  attachment,  as  f.  3,  of  the  same  plate.  We  may  there- 
fore follow  them  in  a  variety  of  contours  and  size  which  gives 
an  idea  of  the  dimension  and  the  beautv  of  this  Fern.  The 
veins  are  in  all  these  pinnules  of  the  same  character,  dis- 
tant, deeply  impressed  into  the  thick  epidermis,  which  in- 
flated in  the  intervals,  appears  ribbed  or  costate  like  the 
bark  of  Calamites,  These  leaflets  seem  to  represent  Cyclop- 
teris  obicnlnris,  Brgt.,  and  I  should  not  doubt  the  identity 
if  iV.  rarinervis  had  been  found  in  the  European  Coal  meas- 
ures. 
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•  Habitat — Very  common  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Western 
Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  Murphysborough  and  Morris,  es- 
pecially ;  of  Missouri,  Clinton ;  also  in  a  shaft  near  Ells- 
worth, Kansas.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  especially  abundant 
at  Room  Run  mines,  above  Mauch  Chunk.  Specimens 
from  Oliphant,  No.  1  vein  and  from  Wilkesbarre,  Oakwood 
colliery  F,  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mn  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Neuropteuis  coriacea,  Lesqx,^  PL  XVIII^  Fig.  6, 

Qeol.  liept,  of  III.,  IV,  p.  387,  PL  VIII,  /.  7,  5.    Schp,,  Baleont.   VegeL 
III,  p,  475. 

PinncB  lanceolate;  pinnules  linear -lanceolate^  obtusely 
acuminate^  the  lower  ones  long^  obscurely  lobed  or  deeply 
undulate  toward  the  base;  medial  neroe  thicTc^  continuous; 
lateral  veins  curved^  forking  tioice;  substance  thick^  cori- 
o^eous. 

Species  intermediate  between  the  former  and  the  follow- 
ing one.  Tlie  substance  is  very  thick,  the  surface  covered 
with  a  coating  of  coaly  matter,  through  which  the  veins 
are  obscurely  seen.  Under  the  epidermis,  detached  per 
fragments,  the  impression  of  the  lateral  veins,  is  distinct. 
They  are  distant,  curved,  forking  generally  twice.  The 
venation  is  of  the  same  type  as  in  N.  rarinervis^  the 
veins  only  being  more  curved,  simple,  not  divided  or  in- 
Hated  on  the  sides.  The  form  of  the  lateral  leaflets  much 
longer  at  the  base  of  the  pinnae,  some  of  them  slightly 
cuspidate,  lobed  or  undulate ;  the  thick  texture  of  the  pin- 
nules, which  leave  a  deep  impression  upon  the  stone,  au- 
thorize a  specific  separation.  A  still  more  fragmentary 
specimen  represents  a  terminal  pinnule,  which,  shorter  and 
twice  as  broad  as  that  of  iT.  rarinerois^  bears  on  one  side, 
above  the  middle,  a  deeply  cut,  oblong,  obtuse  lobe. 
This  character  has  not  been  observed  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous specimens  of  the  former  species. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek  only.  Collection  of  the  Museum 
of  Comp.  Zool.     Cambridge,  N.  228,  229. 
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Xeuropteris  Desorii,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XI V^  Figs.  1-7 ; 

PI.  XV,  Fig.  1. 

Boston  Joum.  S.  N.  H.,  vol.  VI,  p.  4I8.  Qeol.  of  Ptnn'at  1858,  p.  859, 
PL  F,/.  11,  IS.    PI.  XX,  f.  6-8.     Geo.  Rt.  III.,  II,  j*-  4^^-    ^'icJtp.,  PU.   Veg. 

In  P- 447. 

Fronds  large,  pinnate  or  dicJwtomous;  pinnce  either  long^ 
iqyen^  inclined upicards,  linear-lanceolate;  01'  short,  in  right 
angle  to  the  rachis;  pinnules  dimorphous,  according  to 
their  position  on  the  main  rachis,  or  on  its  branches.  On 
the pinna^tJieg  are  opposite,  generally  lanceolate,  gradually 
narrowed  to  an  obt^ise  apex,  undulate  or  lohed;  on  the  rachis 
they  are  shorter,  broader,  deltoid,  diversely  cut  in  obtuse 
unequal  lobes;  costa  distinct,  ei titer  more  or  less  enlarged 
at  the  base,  effaced  upwards,  or  thin  and.  contimvous  from 
the  base  to  the  point;  lateral  veins  distinct,  t/iin,  forTcing 
twice. 

The  subdivision  of  the  fronds  and  the  shape  of  the  pin- 
nules of  this  species,  are  more  variable  than  in  any  other  of 
the  group.  The  fronds  pinnatel y  dichotomous,  like  those  of 
N.  Clarksoni,  bear  also,  like  this  Fern,  leaflets  of  variable 
shape,  according  to  tlieir  position  upon  the  pinnse  or  the 
main  rachis.  These  are  broader,  shorter,  more  deeply  lobed, 
and  far  different  in  size,  as  in  Atl.,  PI.  XIV,  f.  4;  the  others 
more  generally  lanceolate,  entire,  as  f.  2  and  3,  are  undulate, 
lobed  at  tlie  base,  even  pinnately  lobed,  as  in  PI.  XV,  f.  1 ; 
generally  opposite,  distant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pinnje, 
close  towards  the  top,  and  then  gradually  connate,  forming  a 
compound  lanceolate,  pinnately  lobed  and  obtusely  ix)inted 
terminal  pinnule.  The  cyclopterid  leaflets,  PI.  XIV,  f.  5 
and  6,  are  cut,  lobed  or  lacerated  in  vai'ious  ways ;  some- 
times, as  in  f.  0,  prolonged  on  one  side  at  the  base  into  an 
enlarged  reniform  dentate  lobe.  The  veins  distinct,  thin 
and  close,  are  not  flattened,  as  in  N.  rarineivis,  but  cy- 
lindrical or  shari)ly  cut;  the  substance  of  the  leaves  is 
about  of  the  same  thickness,  its  surface  is  polished,  and 
this,  with  the  distinctness  of  the  veins,  gives  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  plant  a  peculiar  facies  which  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  recall  them  easily  to  the  type. 
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All  the  specimens  described  and  figured  in  the  Geol.  of 
Penn'a,  1858,  1.  c,  represent  mere  small  fragments  of  this 
Fern,  even  mere  pinnules.  They  were,  however,  all  referi-ed 
to  the  species  before  larger  parts  of  the  pinnae  had  been 
found.     The  mchis  is  flat,  broad,  distinctly  striate. 

In  considering  the  form  of  the  pinnules,  N.  coj'iacea  has 
more  affinity  to  this  species  than  to  li,  rarinervls.  The 
only  essential  difference  is  in  the  more  coriaceous  texture,  in 
the  surface,  which  in  li.  coriacea  is  opaque,  not  shining,  and 
in  the  more  distant  lateral  nerves. 

Habitat — Upper  beds  of  the  anthracite ;  Salem  and  Gate 
vein,  near  Pottsville;  Blakely  vein  near  Archbald;  Wilkes- 
barre,  not  rare  at  these  localities;  found  also  at  Cannelton, 
by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield ;  not  seen  in  Illinois. 

Neuropteris  Germari,  Goepp.—Pl.  XVIII,  Figs.  3-6. 

Filicitts  criApuSt  Germ,  and  Kaul/.,  Abdr.jp.  55P,  PI.  LXVI,  /.  6. 
Adiantitea  Germari^  Goepp.,  Syst.,p,gJS.  Scfip.,  PalfofU,  Veget.y  lfp.4£6, 
Cyclopteris  Germari^  Lesqx,,  Geol.  of  7Vnn*a,  185Sy  p.  8S6  PI.  K,  /.  6. 

IHnnattly  dioided;  pinnules  thick  and  fiat,  sessile,  en- 
larged at  the  point  of  attachment,  rounded  in  oiUline,  en- 
tire or  variously  lohed  or  lacinate;  veins  fiahellate  from 
the  base,  dichotomous,  distant  and  distinct. 

Schimper  remarks  on  this  species  that  it  is  unsatisfactor- 
ily known.  Our  specimens  afford  a  little  more  light  on  its 
characters,  but  as  they  are  all  fragmentary,  representing 
small  parts  of  pinnae,  there  is  still  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
about  the  true  relation  of  this  peculiar  Fern.  Atl.,  F.  3 
is  a  separate  pinnule,  apparently  cut  in  the  middle  in- 
to two  large  lobes,  with  borders  diversely  lobate  or  lacin- 
ate, and  with  the  nervation  of  this  species.  F.  5,  copied 
from  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  is  part  of  a  pinna,  with 
broad,  striate  rachis  and  pinnules  opposite,  round  in  out- 
line, more  or  less  cut  in  irregular  accuminate  lobes  on  the 
upper  side,  entire  on  the  lower,  enlarged  at  the  base,  with* 
veins  parallel,  in  emerging  from  the  rachis,  or  odontopte- 
rid,  as  in  the  leaflet  figured  by  Genuar  and  Kaulfus.  F. 
4  is  a  branch  with  broad  flat  striate  rachis,  like  that  of  f .  6, 
8  P. 
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beariiift-  on  one  side  seven  pinnules,  the  two  superior  ones 
obtusely,  irregularly  lobate,  the  others  with  the  upper  bor- 
ders lacinate,  the  lower  merely  obtusely  lobed.  This  figure 
is  so  like  that  of  Odontopteris  Reichiana^  as  represented 
in  Gein.,  Vei-st.,  PI.  XXVI,  1  4,  that  it  seems  positively 
referable  to  this  species.  The  nervation,  however,  is  more 
neuropterid,  and  the  undivided  lobes  are  all  round  or 
very  obtuse,  none  of  them  pointed,  as  in  the  Euroi)ean 
plant.  The  thick  substance  of  the  leaflets  also,  as  marked 
in  our  specimens  and  in  Fllicites  crispus^  Germ.,  and  Adi- 
antUes  Gerniari^  Goep.,  species  united  by  Geinitz  to  Odon- 
topteris Heichiana^  evidently  separate  these  plants  from 
Fucoides  Crispus,  Gutb.,  Abdr.,  pi.  I,  f .  11,  and  F.  denta- 
tus^  Gutb.,  ibid.,  f.  1,  2,  4,  which,  like  Odontopteris  lieichi- 
ana,  are  of  a  thin  substance,  and  have  a  different  nervation. 
I  have  not  seen  any  European  specimens  representing  these 
two  last  species,  which  I  consider  as  referable  to  Rhacophyl- 
lum^  without  relation  to  Odontopteris  Reichiana^  of  the 
same  author,  as  figured  PI.  IX,  f.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7.  Schimper, 
Paleont.  Veget.,  adopts  the  same  views,  and  cannot  see  how 
Filicites  crispus^  Germ.,  and  Adiantites  Germari^  Goepp., 
may  be  identified  with  Odentopteris  Relchiana.  Neither 
can  I  see  how  the  two  last  named  forms,  and  the  one  which 
I  have  figured  and  described  as  iV^.  Germariy  might  be  put 
with  Adiantites^  a  genus  which  has  its  affinity  to  Archoeop- 
teris,  or  to  the  Spenopterids.  Their  place  is  between 
Neuropteris  and  Odontopteris^  like  that  of  0.  alpiiia. 
Atl.,  f.  4  is,  however,  essentially  neuropterid.  I  have 
seen  from  Mazon  creek  still  another  specimen  which  bears, 
on  one  side  of  the  rachis,  a  leaflet  divided  in  narrow  acute 
lacinia)  from  the  base,  like  Rhacophyllum^  while  the  pin- 
nule on  the  other  side  is  merely  slightly  lacerate  or  undu- 
late on  the  borders.  The  leaflets  are  thick  and  coriaceous. 
Fig.  4  shows  such  a  degree  of  relation  to  N,  Desorii^  that 
I  was  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  same,  and  am  still  un- 
certain if  it  may  not  be  a  deformation  of  that  polymorphous 
species.  The  venation  has  the  chanicters  of  N,  Germari^ 
more  distant  veins  inflated  at  the  base,  thinning  near  the 
borders,  etc. 
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Habitat — Salem  Vein,  Pottsville,  specimens,  f .  4.  Nodules 
of  Mazon  creek,  spec.  f.  5  and  the  other  mentioned  above, 
both  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge.  Specimen  f .  3  is  from  a  sub-conglomerate  shale 
or  sandstone  at  the  horizon  of  the  Chester  limestone,  in 
Mercer  Co.,  Illinois,  communicated  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

Neuropteris  callosa,  Sp,  nov.y  PI.  XVI,  Figs.  1-8. 

Bipinnate;  ultimate  pinncB  linear ;  leaflets  alternate^ 
sessile  hy  a  broad  base,  oblong  or  oval,  obtuse;  veins  fla- 
bellate  from  the  base,  strongly  marked,  slightly  curved; 
cyclopterid  pinnules  cordate  at  the  point  of  attachment, 
unequilateral,  polymorphous. 

This  species  is  at  once  recognized  by  its  thick  subcori- 
aceous  texture  and  its  venation.  The  middle  nerve  is  only 
marked  by  a  depression;  the  veins,  somewhat  thick,  fork 
ing  once  or  twice,  slightly  curved  in  ascending  to  the  bor- 
ders, come  out  from  the  enlarged  base  of  the  leaflets,  which 
in  small  or  top  pinnce,  as  in  f.  1,  are  more  or  less  decurrent. 
The  cyclopterid  pinnules,  whose  reference  is  clearly  made 
by  the  characters  of  the  nervation,  are  broadly  reniform  in 
outline,  more  or  less  equilateral  at  the  base,  with  the  bor- 
ders entire  or  cut  in  short,  obtuse  or  acute,  irregular 
lobes.  F.  5  shows  that  palmate  division  already  remark- 
able in  leaflets  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  and  N.  angustifolia. 
This  specie«3  differs  from  the  former  by  thinner,  closer  veins, 
not  or  little  inflated  towards  the  base,  and  from  the  follow- 
ing by  the  entire  borders  of  the  leaflets,  a  close  venation, 
etc. 

Habitat — Upper  Coal  strata  of  Penna.  and  Ohio.  New 
Philadelphia,  between  Pottsville  and  Tamaqua,  from  a  vein 
of  coal  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Salem.  More 
abundant  at  Pomeroy;  two  specimens  of  cyclopterid  pin- 
nules are  from  Wilkesbarre.  All  belong  to  the  Museum  of 
Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge. 
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Neuropteris  crenulata?  Brgt,  PI,  XVI,  Figs.  9-11. 

Brfft,,  Hiat.  d,  Vep,  foss,,  p,  tS4,  PI.  LXIV^  /.  f,  2a.    Lesqx.,  OeoL  of 
J^enn'a,  1€58,  p.  $59,  J*l.  F,  /.  6.    JSchp.,  Paleont.    VegeL,  J,  p.  442. 

Frond  hipinnate;  pinnce  long,  linear ;  pinnules  open, 
sessile,  distant,  alternate  or  opposite,  ovate,  deeply  cordate; 
holders  more  or  less  distinctly  crenulaie;  veins  dichotom- 
ous,  distant,  sligldly  curved  towards  the  borders. 

If  tlie  plant  figured  and  described  here  agrees  in  some  of 
its  characters  with  Brongniart's  species,  it  is  so  different  in 
others,  that  identity  cannot  be  positively  asserted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  the  pinnules  are  contracted  at  the  base, 
not  cordate,  and  his  iigures  show  them  pedicellate,  not  ses- 
sile. Tlie  venation  seems  to  agree ;  for  if  the  veins  are  de- 
scribed as  thin  and  distant,  they  are  figured  thick,  both 
chamcters  apparently  contradictory,  but  agreeing  with 
what  is  seen  upon  the  American  specimens.  As  far  as  it  is 
known,  the  pinnules  vary  little  in  shape  and  size ;  they  av- 
erage three  centimeters  in  length  and  nearly  two  in  width 
measured  towards  the  enlarged  base,  ovate,  obtuse,  gener- 
ally slightly  contracted  in  the  middle ;  and  evidently  ses- 
sile. The  midrib  is  formed  by  confluence  of  the  base  of 
the  veins,  which  fork  twice  and  pass  up  with  a  slight  curve 
to  the  crenulate  borders.  The  veins  generally  thin,  often 
appear  thick  by  immersion  into  the  epidermis  which  they 
cut  into  deep  naiTow  furrows.  Brongniart  says  of  his  en- 
larged f.  2a,  that  it  represents  the  veins  too  thick.  It  is 
the  same  with  f.  10a  of  our  plate,  the  veins  are  more  ex- 
actly represented  upon  the  pinnules  of  natural  size.  The 
crenulations  of  the  borders  ai'e  caused  by  immersion  of  the 
veins  into  the  parenchyma,  forcing  it  out  and  protruding 
between  them  ;  some  of  the  leaflets  where  the  epidermis  is 
erased  are  entire,  as  seen  in  the  upper  fragment  of  f .  9.  This 
is  also  different  from  what  is  marked  upon  the  enlarged  f.  2, 
of  Brongniart,  w^here  the  veins  are  all  ending  into  the  teeth. 
I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  specimen  f.  11,  repre- 
sents the  same  species.  It  has  the  same  characters  of  ner- 
vation; but  the  leaflets  are  longer,  narrower,  and  the  borders 
more  iiTegularly  crenate.  It  evidently  shows  two  segments 
of  ui>per  pinnie  bearing  the  terminal  pinnules  and  a  few  of 
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those  underneath,  none  of  them  having  the  basilar  part 
preserved. 

Habitat — Wilkesbarre.  The  leaflet  figured  in  Geol.  of 
Penn'a,  1.  c,  is  from  Salem  vein.  It  is  narrowed  to  the 
point  of  attachment  and  more  irregularly  crenulate,  having 
its  affinity  with  f.  11,  made  from  a  specimen  from  the  Tunnel 
vein,  near  Tremont,  same  horizon  as  the  Salem  vein;  where 
spec,  of  f.  9  and  10  have  been  obtained.  I  have  seen,  also, 
a  few  specimens  from  Cannelton. 

Neuroptkris  EvENir,  Lesqx,,  PI,  XYUl,  Fig,  7, 

QeoL  i?fp.  of  lU;  JI,  p.  4S0j  PL  S6,  /.  4.  Schp,,  Paleont.  VegeL,  111, 
p.  475. 

Pinnately  divid-ed;  pinnules  alternate^  distant^  ooate^ 
cmdate  at  base^  short  pedicelled;  veins  distant^  Jlabellate 
from  the  base^  or  derived  from  a  thin  midrib  ;  curved. 

This  form  is  a  remarkable  one.  By  the  shape  of  the  leaf- 
lets, their  thick  substance  and  the  venation,  it  is  similar  to 
the  former  species,  and  though  the  borders  are  evidently 
entire,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  it,  but  for  the 
short,  curved,  distinct  pedicel,  by  which  they  are  attached 
to  the  rachis.  The  veins  also,  clearly  marked,  though  thin, 
are  not  immersed  into  the  parenchyma.  As  no  other  speci- 
men similar  to  this  has  ever  been  seen,  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  differences  are  constant,  or  if  it  represents  a 
mere  variety.  Specimens  from  Cannelton  referable  to  the 
former  species  have  the  borders  of  the  pinnules  entire,  but 
the  leaflets  are  sessile. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek.  The  specimen  was  formerly  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  of  Morris. 

Neuropteris  Agassizi,  Sp,  nov.j  PI.  XVII^  Figs,  l-J^, 

Frond  large;  pinnce  simple^  linear ;  pinnules  sessile^ 
or  short'pedicellaie^  reniform^  semi-circular^  or  oblong- 
lanceolate^  obtuse^  either  smaller  and  undivided^  or  larger 
and  lobed;  borders  entire  or  crenulate;  veins  flabellate 
and  dichotomous  from  the  base^  curved  backwards,  thicJCy 
and  distant. 

This  Fern,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  of  this  genus, 
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is  remarkable,  especially  by  the  peculiar  divisions  of  its 
large  pinnules,  attached  to  a  narrow  cylindrical  rachis. 
The  pinnules  are  either  simple,  (not  lobed,)  round  or  reni- 
form,  truncate,  sessile  or  pedicelled  at  the  base,  two  centi- 
meters long,  and  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  at  least ; 
or  much  larger,  three  to  six  centimeters  long,  two  to  five 
centimeters  broad  at  the  base,  truncate  and  sessile,  pin- 
nately  cut  on  the  borders,  in  the  direction  of  the  veins, 
into  two  to  four  obtuse  lobes,  and  half  round  at  the  top. 
The  borders  in  the  small  leaflets  are  crenulate  or  nearly 
entire ;  in  the  larger  pinnules  the  teeth  ai'e  more  distinct 
and  generally  tipped  with  a  short  point ;  the  venation  is 
cyclopterid  in  the  small  leaflets ;  the  large  ones  have,  like 
N.  crenulata^  a  medial  nerve  foiined  by  continuity  of*  the 
base  of  the  veins,  inflated  downwards.  The  veins  are  thick, 
immersed  into  the  parenchyma,  or  exposed  at  the  surface ; 
much  curved  backwards,  forking  twice,  and  distant. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Teschemacher  has  figured  a  small  fragment  of 
this  species  in  Boston  Journ.  S.  N.  II.,  vol.  V,  PI.  XXXIV, 
merely  mentioning  it,  p.  383,  as  referable  to  Neuropteris  or 
Odontopteris.  This  figure  is  copied,  f.  4.  The  same  speci- 
men bears  some  lanceolate  leaflets,  comparable  by  form  and 
size  to  those  of  Odontopteris  Alpuia^  with  a  cyclopterid 
nervation  and  entire  borders. 

This  species  is  not  a  true  Neuropteris,  With  the  two 
former  ones  and  Odontopteris  Alpina  it  constitutes  a  pecu- 
liar group,  which  need  to  be  separated  under  a  new  generic 
name. 

Habitat  —  Mount  Hope  coal  mines,  near  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island,  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  of  New- 
port in  numerous  specimens,  now  in  the  museum  of  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge.  Prof.  Teschmacher  had  his  speci- 
men from  the  same  locality.  I  have  never  seen  any  from 
another. 

§  .  Anomalous. 
Neuropteris  anomala,  Sp,  nov.y  PL  VII,  Mg,  1. 

Pinnately  divided.  PinncB  large,  lanceolate;  rachis 
broad,  fiat,  striate;  pinmdes  opposite,  open,  truncaie  to  a 
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very  short  pedicel^  ooate-lanceolale^  acuminate ;  veins  dis- 
tant, curved,  dichotomous,  forked  two  or  three  times,  ir- 
regularly svb-dividing  into  thin,  sparse  filaments  ;  midrib 
thick  at  the  base,  distinct  to  the  middle  of  the  lamince. 

The  fronds  of  this  pecular  species  seem  to  have  been 
very  large.  The  specimen  figured  represents  a  simple 
pinna,  twenty-five  centimeters  loijg,  with  seven  pairs  of 
opposite,  distant  pinnules,  five  to  seven  centimeters  long 
and  two  to  two  and  one  half  centimeters  broad,  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  terminal  pinnule  is  free,  shoj't  pedicellate,  of  the 
same  form,  only  slightly  smaller.  The  lateral  pinnules 
abruptly  rounded  to  the  nearly  equilateral  base,  are  subtrun- 
cate,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  short  pedicel  formed  by 
the  enlarged  costa ;  the  lower  are  generally  ovate,  more  or 
less  rapidly  acuminate,  the  upper  ones  oblong  and  some- 
times, as  seen  on  a  specimen  not  figured,  linear  from  the 
base  to  above  the  middle.  In  this  last  specimen  none  of 
the  leaflets  are  preseiTed  entire,  the  longer  fragment  is 
six  centimetei's  and  its  borders  are  parallel  for  the  whole 
length.  The  venation  is  of  a  peculiar  type.  The  middle 
nerve  is  a  prolongation  of  fasciles  of  vessels  which,  parallel 
in  the  flat  rachis,  diverge  into  each  pinnule,  and  from  the 
midrib,  by  the  same  kind  of  sub-division,  curve  towards  the 
borders.  They  generally  fork  twice  and  besides,  are  sub-di- 
vided in  thread-like,  thin  filaments,  which  diverge  obliquely 
across  the  laminae  without  uniting  with  other  veins,  though 
often  crossing  them  before  they  become  effaced.  The 
epidermis  is  thin  and  pellucid  when  humected,  and  thus,  the 
distribution  of  the  veins  is  discernable  in  all  its  details  as 
seen  in  the  enlarged  f.  la.  The  other  specimen  has  the 
lateml  veins  more  compact  but  also  flattened  and  subdivided, 
the  thread-like  vessels  being  closer  and  more  generally  paral- 
lel. The  flat  rachis  is  regularly  striate  by  the  parallel  juxr 
taposition  of  the  vascular  bundles. 

Though,  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets,  this  species  is  com- 
parable to  Neuropteris  acuminata,  Brgt.,  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  it  by  all  the  other  characters.  I  have  observed 
sometimes  a  like  abnormal  subdivision  of  the  veins  in  thin 
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threads,  in  specimens  of  Odontopteris  ScJUotJieimii^  when 
found  in  an  advanced  state  of  maceration. 

Habitat— The  specimen  figured,  No.  430  of  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  is  from  the 
gray  roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Jos.  Even.  Prof.  Thos.  C.  Porter  found  the  second  speci- 
men at  the  Tunnel  Vein  of  Sharp  Mt.  below  Tremont  and 
kindly  presented  it  to  the  Survey. 

Neukopteris  verben^efolia,  Lesqx.,  PL  XVIIIj 

Figs,  i,  ^. 

GeoL  Bept.  of  TIL,  II,  p,  ^A  P/.  XXXVII,  /.  1;  IV,  p,  385,  Pf.  VI, 
/.  5,  6,    Schp;  l\ileont,  Veget,,  III,  p,  476, 

Frond  pinnate;  rachis  cylindrical^  thinly  striate ;  pin- 
nee  siviple^  apparently  long ;  pinnules  large^  oblong^  or 
onate^  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short,  flat  pedicel^  serrate 
on  the  borders ;  midrib  thin^  effaced  above  the  middle ; 
neins  thin^  dichotomous^  moderately  curbed  in  passing  to 
the  borders. 

The  first  leaflet  found  of  this  fine  and  remarkable  species 
is  larger  than  those  figured  here  and  split  in  the  middle  ; 
its  base  is  partly  destroyed.  Two  others,  found  after  at 
the  same  locality,  represent  exactly  the  characters  observed 
on  the  first  leaflet,  and  besides  show  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  pinnules.  They  vary  from  ten  to  eleven  centi- 
meters long,  and  proportionally  broad.  The  veins  are  thin, 
partly  derived  from  the  enlarged  base,  partly  from  the  nar- 
row midrib,  generally  divided  three  or  four  times.  In  thei 
specimen  f .  1,  the  pinnules  by  their  form  and  the  short  teeth 
of  the  borders,  somewhat  resemble  those  of  N.  crenulaia; 
but  the  enlarged  base,  the  venation,  as  also  the  teeth,  sharp 
though  short,  and  entered  by  the  veins,  distinctly  refer  it  to 
this  species.  The  leaflets  appear  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
texture.  The  upper  ones,  in  f.  2,  are  somewhat  erased  and 
punctulate,  or  spotted  by  maceration. 

Prof.  Schimper,  1.  c,  remarks  that  this  splendid  fern, 
easily  recognizable  by  its  leaflets,  regularly  dentate,  and  of 
a  size  unknown  in  the  Genus  Neuropteris^  has  no  analogy 
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to  any  species  either  of  living  or  of  fossil  Ferns,  except,  per- 
haps, of  some  MaratticB,  The  form  and  nervation  of  the 
pinnules  recall  those  of  the  genus  Phyllopteris^  Brgt. 

Habitat  —  Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  111. — all  the  speci- 
mens. 

Neukoptkris  biformis,  Sp,  non..  PI.  XIU,  Fig.  7. 

Bipinnate;'  pinnce  lanceolate;  pinnules  coriaceous,  close 
and  very  oblique  in  the  lower  part^  distant  and  in  right 
angle,  towards  the  top^  lanceolate,  obtuse,  rounded  on  both 
sides  to  the  midrib^  and  equilateral  at  the  base;  border 
undulate;  middle  nerve  thick  and  persistent  to  the  point; 
lateral  veins  curved  backwards^  close^  and  inflated^  dis- 
tinct^ simple  or  forking  once  or  twice. 

This  fragment  of  a  pinna  is  the  only  representive  of  the 
8i)ecies.  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is  thick,  coriaceous, 
with  the  surface  shining ;  the  pinnules  close  near  the  base 
and  more  distant  in  the  upper  part,  give  to  the  plant  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  composed  of  two  different  species.  The 
veins  are  curved  backward,  like  those  of  an  Alethopteris  or 
Callipteridiuvi,  and  but  for  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
leaflets,  the  species  would  be  referable  to  this  last  genus. 
The  terminal  pinnule,  of  which  the  base  only  is  preserved, 
has  the  mode  of  attachment  of  an  Alethopteris. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured.  No.  34  of  the  collection 
of  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith,  of  Tuscaloosa,  is  derived  from  the 
Alabama  coal  measures,  but  the  locality  is  not  marked. 

Species  insufficiently  known. 

Neuropteris  aspera,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  XIII^  Figs.  10-12. 

Pinnate;  pinnules  very  oblique^  narrowly  lanceolate, 
accuminate;  midrib  thin,  dividing  near  the  top ;  lateral 
veins  dichotomous^  curved,  close^  salient. 

As  positively  answering  to  this  description,  I  have  seen 
of  this  Fern  only  the  three  small  specimens  figured.  The 
fades  of  the  leaflets  is  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  very 
deeply  marked,  close,  cylindrical,  rough  veins,  which  fork 
three  to  five  times,  and  though  very  thin,  are  easily  counted 
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along  the  borders,  numbering  eight  per  millimeter.  They 
come  out  of  the  midrib  in  an  acute  angle,  and  distinctly 
curve  to  the  borders  from  the  middle  of  the  areas.  The 
fragments  may  represent  pinnules  not  yet  fully  developed 
at  the  top  of  opening  pinnae. 

This  supposition  seems  confirmed  by  the  chaiucters  of 
another  fragment  of  a  pinna  rei)resenting  live  linear-lanceo- 
late pinnules,  curved  upwards,  like  those  of  f.  11,  about  of 
the  same  form,  bearing  each  two  round  leaflets  at  the  base. 
The  veins  very  distinct,  sharp,  but  not  as  close  as  in  the 
specimen  described,  number  four  i)er  millimeter ;  the  sur- 
face is  hairy.  This  specimen  apparently  represents  the  top 
of  a  young  pinna  of  Odontopteris  WorlheuU, 

Quite  recently  I  have  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  Princeton 
College  another  specimen  (M.  764)  which  affords  some  more 
evidence  on  these  plants.  It  is  a  pinna  nine  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters long,  with  the  lower  pinnules  alternate,  the  four 
terminal  ones  fasciculate,  all  of  them  very  oblique,  curved 
upwards  or  falcate  from  the  point  of  attxichment,  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtusely  accuminate,  five  and  a  half  centimeters 
long,  eleven  millimeters  broad  at  the  base,  with  borders  en- 
tire or  slightly  undulate.  The  medial  nerve  is  broad,  flat, 
very  distinct;  the  lateral  veins  are  also  sharply  cut,  slightly 
curved,  forking  three  to  four  times,  distant  on  the  bordera  ; 
the  surface  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  iigid  polished  long 
hairs,  generally  disposed  in  the  direction  of  the  veins,  longer 
than  those  of  N.  hirsuta^  all  charac^ters  indicating  a  close 
relation  to  Odontopteris  WortJteniL 

Habitat — Murphysborough,  III.,  low  coal,  in  the  same 
bed  of  shale  with  Odontopteris  Wortheiiii,  The  last  speci- 
men is  from  Cannelton,  Pa. — Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Nkuropteris  FissA,  Lesqx. 

UcoU  of  Penn'a,  1858^  p,  857,  PL  III,  /.  2, 

Pinnule  oval,  obtuse,  truncate  or  cordate  cd  the  base; 
borders  undulate;  veins  dichotomous  from  a  thin  middle 
nerve,  thin,  distant,  undulate,  and  slightly  curving  in 
passing  to  the  borders^  where  they  become  effaced. 

The  leaflet  is  split  in  the  middle,  by  compression  it  seems. 
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It  jcannot  be  compared,  on  account  of  its  venation,  to  the 
eyclopterid  pinnules  of  JV.  rarinervis^  but  may  be  related 
to  N.  dilatata^  LI.  &  Hutt.     The  pinnule  has  a  distinct 
costa,  and  therefore  represents  a  true  Neuropteris, 
Habitat — Gate   vein,  near  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Neuroptkius  311X011,  Lesqx, 

Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  859,  PI.  III^  Pig,  4. 

Frond  hi  pinnate;  pinnce  shorty  linear^  sessile  upon  a 
thick  round  sir iateracJiis^pinnulesoval^  sessile^  separated^ 
or  united  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnce ;  terminal  leaf- 
lets very  small  oval;  veins  thick^  twice  forked^  obsolete. 

This  species  is  apparently  made  from  an  erased  specimen 
of  N.  Desorii. 
Habitat — Tamaqua,  found  by  Prof.  E.  Desor. 

Neuhoptekis  acuminata,  Brgt. 

Hist,  d,  Veg,  foss,,  p,  £29,  PI.  LXIII,  /.  4.  LI,  and  Hutt., /088,  fl,,  I,  PI, 
LI. 

Filicitea  acaminatus,  Sehloth.,  Petref,,  p.  41i. 
Neuropteria  amilaci/olia,  Stemb,,  Fl,  d,  Vory,,  II,  p,  29^8, 

Frond  pinnate  or  bipinnate;  pinnules  alternate^  short 
pedicelled^  auriculate-cordate^  symmetrical^  acuminate^ 
entire, 

I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  Avith  three  detached  leaf- 
lets which  might  be  referred  to  this  species.  They  are  en- 
larged at  the  cordate  base  one  of  them  with  a  short  pedicel 
and  acuminate.  They  have  exactly  the  shape  of  those 
figured  by  Brongniart,  still  more  resembling  those  figured 
by  LI.  and  Hutt.  The  veins  are  thin  but  distinct,  many 
times  forking  from  a  narrow  costa  effaced  above  the  mid- 
dle. The  nervation  is  not  described  by  the  author.  As 
these  leaflets  are  detached  and  as  I  have  never  seen  any 
other  specimen  in  the  coal  measures,  I  am  not  certain  about 
their  reference. 

Habitat — Black  vein  of  W.  W.  Wood,  near  Pottsville, 
specimen  No.  276,  of  the  Collection  of  the  Museum  Comp. 
Zool.,  Cambridge. 
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Odoxtoi^teris,  Brgt. 

Fronds  large^  blpianate;  pin)i(B  opposite  or  sith-aUer- 
note;  pinnules  of  various  forms,  generally  oblong^  ob- 
tuse, joined  to  the  racJiis  by  their  whole  base  sometimes  de- 
current,  either  disjointed  and  separate  to  the  base,or  connate 
to  the  middle,  generally  becoming  confluent  towards  the 
top  of  the  pinnxB  and  gradually  effaced  in  passing  to  a 
terminal  leaflet;  loioer  pinnules  sometimes  attached  to  the 
main  rachis  and.  difform;  veins  emerging  from  the  rachis, 
moie  rarely  from  a  midrib ;  veinlets  thin,  dichotoTnouSj 
diverging  straight  or  in  curte,  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

This  genus  is  so  intimately  allied  to  Neuropteris,  that 
some  of  its  species  have  been  considered  as  indifferently  re- 
ferable to  one  or  to  the  otlier  of  the  genera.  As  far  as  I 
knew  these  jilants,  from  American  specimens,  they  diflfer 
especially  by  the  absence  of  the  large  round  cyclopterid 
leaflets,  geneiTilly  observed  with  species  of  Neuropteris  and 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  remarked  with  Odontopteris. 
Grand'  Eury  however  refers  to  this  genus  a  number  of  those 
cyclopterid  leaves,  (among  others  C,  trichomanoides,  Brgt.) 
which  I  have  considered  and  described  as  Neuropteris  from 
identity  of  some  peculiar  characters. 

Tlie  species  of  Odontopteris,  like  those  of  Neuropteris^  ^P 
were  bushy  ferns  witli  immense  fronds.  The  celebrated 
French  author,  quoted  above,  has  seen  them  jfif  te<^nto  twenty 
feet  long,  with  petioles  thirty  to  forty  centimeters  broad. 
To  him  also  we  owe,  it  seems,  tlie  discovery  of  the  fructifi> 
cation  of  this  kind  of  Ferns.  He  has  represented  in  his  Fl. 
carb.,  PI.  XIII,  f.  4,  leaflets  of  a  species  which  he  names 
Odontopteris  sorifera,  bearing  upon  the  end  of  each  divis- 
ion of  the  vei/is,  at  the  point  of  contact  to  the  borders,  oval 
inflated  corpuscles,  api)arently  sporanges,  slightly  emar- 
ginate  at  the  outside,  passing  a  little  out  of  the  bordera, 
and  split  in  the  length.  They  are  remarkably  similar  to 
the  fructifications  of  some  living  Angiopteris  or  Marattia 
like  M.  purpurascens  or  3/.  fraxinea,  Sm.,  and  for  that 
reason  as  also  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  structure  of  the 
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petiole,  both  this  author  and  Brongniart  relate  Odoiitopteris 
and  Neuropteris  to  the  tribe  of  the  Marattlce, 

Fragments  of  pinnae  of  Odontopteris  ScJilotheimii  and  0. 
hritannica^  bearing  inflated  pinnules,  were  formerly  con- 
sidered by  Goeppert  and  Geinitz  as  representing  the  fruit- 
ing organs  of  these  species.  They  have  been  lat^r  recog- 
nized by  the  authors  themselves  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  de- 
fonnation  without  relation  to  fructifications.  A  leaflet  of 
this  kind  is  figured  Atl.,  PI.  XX,  f.  2. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  classification,  some  authora  have 
separated  the  species  of  Odontopteris  into  peculiar  groups, 
according  to  the  chaixicters  of  the  venation.  Weiss,  es- 
l)ecially,  Foss.  fl.,  p.  31,  admits  three  subgenera  as  follows  : 

1st.  Odontopterids  proper  {Xenopteris\  for  species  with 
l^innules  marked  by  numerous,  equal,  parallel  veins,  com- 
ing oiU  of  the  rachis  without  any  midrib. 

2d.  Mixoneura  for  those  with  leaflets  of  a  mixed  vena- 
tion, or  with  pinnules  xenopterid-neuropterid  and  even  cy- 
clopterid  in  one  and  the  same  species.  Odxmtopteris  Alplna^ 
Atl.,  PI.  XIX,  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  the  characters  of 
this  group. 

8d.  For  the  species  whose  leaflets  have  a  midrib  more  oj* 
le»S  distinct,  oblique,  Vjpnishing  upwards,  and  besides,  nu- 
merous secondary  veiii^,  equal  and  parallel,  emerging  from 
the  rachis. 

As  far  as  evidenced  by  American  species,  the  two  firat  di- 
visions might  be  admitted  for  a  classification ;  but  this 
could  be  of  little  advantage  for  the  student,  as  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  decide,  from  imperfect  fragments,  to  which 
of  these  groups  the  specimens  may  be  referable.  It  is  the 
case  for  separate  pinnules  of  0.  Alpina. 


Odontopteris  tenuinehvis,  Lesqx,^  PL  XXIl^  Figs,  2,  3. 

Neuropteris  ientiinervis,  Leaqx,,  Oeol,  of  Penn^a,  p,  859 ^  IK.  V,  /.  7,  8. 

Pinnos  apparently  linear ;  pinnules  oblong,  enlarged 
vpxoards^  obtuse^  entire  or  irregularly  denticulate  at  the 
apex;  borders  undulate;  middle  nerve  very  Ihin^  effaced 
at  the  middle  by  subdivision;  veins  frovi  the  rachis  or 
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from  the  midrib^  sligJdly  arched^  dichotomous^  thin  and 
close, 

I  have  not  seen  any  other  specimens  than  the  two  figured. 

By  their  mixed  nervation,  they  are  referable  to  Neurop- 
teris^  as  evidently  as  to  Odoatopteris,    Their  relation  to  O. 

suhcuneata^  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  pinnules  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  their  place  in  this  genus.  The  two 
leaflets  f.  3,  irregularly  toothed  or  lacerated  in  the  upper 
part,  are  coniimrable  by  this  character  to  Neuropteris  den- 
tata^  PL  V,  f .  7,  8  a  species  which,  by  the  fonn  of  the  pin- 
nules and  the  nervation  is,  however,  a  Neuropteris. 

The  rachis  of  this  fern  is  comparatively  large,  striate. 

Habitat — Gate  vein,  near  Pottsville ;  very  rare. 

Odontopteuis  alpina,  Oein.^  PI,  X/X,  Figs,  1-5, 

Neuropteris  alpina,  St.,  Ft,  d,  Vorw,,  II,  p.  76,  PI.  XXII,  /.  t,    Heer^ 
Ft,  f OSS.,  Helv.,  IV,  p.  t6,  PI.  VI,  f.  I4,  15. 

Odontopteria  alpina,  Gein.,  Verst.,  p.  20,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  12;  XXVII^  /.  1 

O.  obtusa,  Brgt.,  Hist,  d,  veg./oss.,  p.  255,  PI.  LXXVIII,  {/ide Sehimper) 
LI.  and  Hutt.,  Foss.fl.,  1,  PI.  XL. 

O.  Lescurii  1  H.  C.  Wood,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  v.  XIII,  p.  S48,  PL  VIII 
f.  8,  8c, 

Frond  large.,  with  a  broad  flattened  striate  rachis;  pinnos 
irregularly  divided;  pinnules  either  large.,  ohlong-obtnse^ 
or  smaller^  round  or  reniform^  sessile  by  their  whole  base^ 
or  rounded  to  a  broad  point  of  attachment ;  veins  dicho- 
tomous^  curved.,  emerging  from  the  rachis  and  parallel.^  or 
from  the  narrowed  base  and  flabellate. 

The  beautiful  specimens  figured  here  expose  the  variety 
of  characters  of  this  remarkable  Fern.  P.  1  has  two  kinds 
of  divisions  of  the  main  mchis ;  one  by  forking  in  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  like  the  dichotomy  of  a  large  branch, 
while  on  the  other  side,  the  pinnaj  with  a  narrow  rachis,  are 
short,  in  right  angle  or  even  turned  back.  The  pinnules 
have  also  two  marked  characters  of  shape  and  venation  ; 
the  large  ones,  oblong-obtuse,  two  to  four  centimeters  long, 
one  centimeter  broad,  oblique  or  in  right  angle,  f.  1,  are  witli 
few  exceptions  neuropterid ;  while  those  of  f.  2,  close  or 
distant,  and  much  smaller,  vary  in  size  and  shape,  and  have 
on  a  same  pinna  the  venation  •  of  both  Neuropteris  and 
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Odoiitopteiis .  The  veins  are  distant  and  distinct,  forking 
generally  twice ;  the  ultimate  pinnules  are  long,  lanceolate, 
obtuse,  the  upper  lateral  leaflets  becoming  confluent  at  their 
base. 

The  species  is  not  satisfactorily  represented  by  European 
authors.  Sternberg  and  Heer  merely  figure  an  ultimate 
pinna,  with  some  of  the  leaflets  obtusely  pointed.  Geinitz 
has  two  fragments,  one  with  pinnules  oblong-obtuse,  like, 
those  of  Atl.,  f.  1,  the  other  with  small,  short  divisions,  con- 
nate to  near  the  top,  both  with  veins  undulate,  a  character 
w  hich  I  have  not  remarked  in  any  American  specimen.  Of 
0.  obtusa^  LI.  and  Hutt.,  Goeppert  makes  0.  Liiidleyana^ 
which  Schimper  refers  to  this  species.  The  figure  given  by 
the  English  author  represents  a  mere  fragment  of  a  pinna, 
with  small  oval  pinnules  ai)parently  of  a  different  type. 

The  fragment  described  as  0.  Lescurii^  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Wood,  1.  c,  apparently  represents  a  variety  of  this  species 
with  leaflets  broader  at  the  base,  even  enlarged  into  half 
round  lobes,  and  intermediate  between  0.  Alpina  and  Neu- 
ropteris  AgassizL    It  may  be  a  good  species. 

Habitat — Mount  Hope  coal  mines,  near  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Jas.  H.  Clark.  The  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge  has  numerous  specimens  of  the  species.  It  is 
also  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pitts  ton,  from 
Olyphant,  Pa.,  No.  1  Vein. 

Odontopteris  Newbeuryi,  Lesqx, 

Odontopieris  neuropteroideSf*  Newb^yy  Geol,  JRept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonLf  7", 
p.  SSI,  PL  XLVII,  f.  i-s: 

Frond  biplnnate;  pinncB  of  lower  part  of  frond  linear 
in  outline^  composed  of  twenty  or  more  pinnules^  of  which 
the  terminal  one  is  large  and  irregular^  as  in  Neuropteris. 
the  upper  pinnce  shorter  and  broader^  loith  the  terminal 
pinnule  relaiively  smaller;  pinmtles  of  various  form^ 
those  near  the  base  of  lower  pinnce  ovoid  and  cordate^  pre- 
cisely like  those  of  Neuropteris ;  upper  ones  more  or  less 
cuneate^  strongly  decurrent^  the  upper  side  of  basefree^  as 

*  Name  pre-oocupied  by  Roemer,  Pflanzen  des  produotiven  Kobleng.  am 
Harts,  1S60,  Paleont.  Vol.  IV,  p.  187,  PI.  XXX,  f.  2. 
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in  Otopterls ;  pinnules  of  the  upper  pinncB  linear ^  often 
acute^  connate  and  decurrent  at  base. 

This  species  has,  by  the  diversity  of  some  of  its  charac- 
ters, a  relation  to  tlie  former;  the  venation,  however,  is 
much  closer.  By  the  shape  of  the  pinnules  it  may  be  com- . 
l^ared  to  Odontopteris  oblusa^  as  figured  by  Brgt.,  Hist.  d. 
Veg.  foss.,  PI.  78,  f.  4.  It  is  related  to  0.  neuropleroides^ 
Rcprn.,  1.  c,  by  the  terminal  pinnules  of  the  same  form; 
but  the  lateral  ones  are  larger  and  comi)aratively  broader. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  tine  species. 

Ilabitat^Coal  No.  1,  of  Mahoning  and  Summit  counties, 
Ohio.  Also  on  Mill  creek,  near  Youngsto\vn,  Ohio.  I  owe 
to  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Fontaine  the  communication  of  specimens 
from  the  conglomerate  series  of  West  Virginia,  Quinni- 
mont  coal  seam,  which  are  most  probably  referable  to  the 
species.  They  have  been  described  by  the  discoverer  in 
Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  3d  series,  vol.  XI,  p.  378,  as  represent- 
ing, perhaps,  a  Neuropteris,  Prof.  Newberry  rightly  re- 
marks that  separate  leaflets  of  this  fern  look  precisely  like 
those  of  JVenropteris. 

Odontopteris  corxuta,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  XXII,  Figs.  7-9. 

Frond  pinnate ;  rachis  thick,  obtusely  striate;  pinnules 
long,  lanceolate  in  outline,  entire  in  the  lower  part,  divided 
from  the  middle  upwards  into  lateral,  linear -lanceolate^ 
obtusely  acuminate  lobes,  gradually  shorter  and  more  oh- 
tuse  towards  the  base  of  a  long  lanceolate  terminal  pin- 
nule;  veins  dichotomous,  more  or  less  curved,  emerging 
from  a  distinct  primary  nerve,  or  from  thin  lateral  ones. 

We  have  of  this  remarkable  species  only  four  specimens, 
three  of  which,  the  best  ju'eserved,  have  been  figured.  The 
])est,  f.  8,  an  ultimate  pinna,  is  apparently  attached  to  a  main 
thick  rachis,  of  which  a  fragment  only  is  j^reserved.  The 
pinna  is  ten  centimeters  long,  two  centimeters  broad  in  the 
middle,  rounded  at  the  upper  basilar  side  to  the  point  of  at-: 
tachment,  more  enlarged,  and  slightly  auricled  on  the  other, 
entire  and  gmdually  enlarging  up  from  the  base  to  the 
middle.     The  upper  part  is  irregularly  or  pinnately  divided 
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into  linear,  obtusely  acuminate,  lateral  segments,  obliquely- 
diverging,  about  two  centimetei's  long,  passing  up  to  shorter, 
three  to  five  millimeters  half  round  lobes,  at  the  base  of  a 
long  terminal  linear-lanceolate  pinnule,  gradually  nari'owed 
to  an  obtuse  apex.  The  characters  of  f .  7  are  about  the  same ; 
it  shows  only  the  ui)per  part  of  a  much  larger  pinna,  which, 
if  entire,  would  be  about  twenty  centimeters  long.  F.  9  rep- 
resents another  of  those  polymorphous  divisions,  attached 
to  the  rachis,  whose  analogy  of  shape  is  remarked  in  Neurop- 
teris  Clarksonl^  0.  Alpina^  etc.  It  is  sessile,  truncate,  or 
slightly  collate  at  the  base,  only  four  and  one  half  centime- 
ters long,  and  palmately  irregularly  divided  from  below  the 
middle  into  five  lobes,  of  about  the  same  shape  as  in  f .  8.  The 
midrib  in  this  specimen  is  indistinctly  marked  upon  all  the 
lobes.  The  lateral  veins  are  somewhat  thick,  not  very  close, 
forking  three  or  four  times,  much  cuiTed  backwards,  near 
the  base,  nearly  straight,  in  the  lobes;  numbering  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  centimeter  along  the  borders.  The  substance 
is  subcoiiaceous.  When  the  somew^hat  thick  epidermis  is 
erased,  the  veins  appear  under  it,  and  in  some  places,  as 
split  in  filaments,  irregularly  passing  from  one  to  another, 
as  in  pinnules  of  Dictyopteris. 

This  species  has  some  distant  likeness  to  the  following, 
and  I  supposed  at  first  that  it  might  be  referable  to  the 
same.  By  comparison  of  specimens  the  veins  are  seen  to 
be  of  a  different  character,  especially  thicker  and  closer. 

Habitat  —  Cannelton.  Discovered  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field ;  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Odoxtopteius  iieterophylla,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XX/,  Ffr/.  6. 

Geoh  RepU  of  III.,  II,  p.  4SS,  PL  XXXVIII,  /.  g-5.  Schp.,  Paleont* 
Veget.,  7,  p.  464. 

Frond  bip innately^  Irregularly  divided;  pinncB  lanceo- 
late in  outline ;  pinnules  alternate^  eniire^  obooale^  decur- 
ring  and  distinct^  the  lowest  reniform  or  half  rounds  be- 
coming smaller^  lanceolate^  pointed  and  recurved  in  the 
secondary  divisions;  terminal  pinnules  linear-obtuse  or 
obovate^  sometimes  reniform ;  veins  mostly  derived  from 
9  P. 
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the  rachis^  thin^  parallel^  except  in  the  basilar  round 
pinnuUs^  distant^  generally  forking  once. 

This  species  is  extremely  polymorphous.  Of  the  speci- 
mens obtained  at  the  same  locality,  numerous  enough,  .but 
all  fragmentary,  I  have  figured  four,  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of 
111.,  1.  c. — P.  1  is  represented  upon  our  plate ;  f.  2  and  3  are 
fragments  of  pinnse  with  broad,  distinctly  and  distantly 
striate  rachis,  alternately  divided  in  pinnules  of  conform 
shape,  obovate  or  cuneate-obtuse,  decurrinor  but  not  con- 
nate, rather  distant,  five  to  twenty  millimeters  long,  three 
to  seven  millimeters  broad,  near  the  top,  where  they  are  the 
widest.  The  terminal  pinnule  is  two  and  a  half  centime- 
ters long,  one  centimeter  broad  in  the  middle,  where  it  is 
enlarged,  sub-lobate  and  free,  the  upper  lateral  pinnules 
not  being  confluent  with  it.  F.  4,  of  the  same  report,  rep- 
resents two  other  lateral  pinnules,  similar  to  the  lower 
branches  of  Atl.,  f.  6,  with  the  lower  leaflets  half  round  or 
reniform,  the  veins  flabellate  or  curved,  dichotomous,  and 
the  upper  divisions  oblong  or  obovate,  like  the  upper  leaflet 
of  the  middle  branch  of  the  same  figure. 

The  fragment  f.  6  seems  to  represent  a  rachioid  pinnule, 
like  f.  9,  of  the  former  species.  « 

No  other  Odontopteris  known  until  now  from  European 
authors  has  any  relation  to  this.  Two  small  branches,  fig- 
ured by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol. 
XIII,  PI.  VIII,  f.  Sd  and  9,  and  described  p.  348,  as  O. 
Lescurii^  (omitting  f.  8,  8a,  86)  may  represent  this  species. 
The  pinnules  have  the  same  form  as  the  upper  ones  of  f.  2, 
of  the  III.  Rept.,  1.  c.  But  the  specimens  are  too  small  for 
positive  determination,  and  the  venation  is  not  indicated. 

Habitat — Murphysborough.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  roof 
shale  of  the  coal,  there,  but  until  now  it  has  been  found 
only  in  small  fi-agments.  A  specimen  has  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Wm,  Gibson  from  Spring  Creek,  Indiana. 

Odontopteris  Woutiiexii,  Lesqx.  PL  XXII,  Fig.  1. 

Geol.  Repi.  of- III.,  II,  p.  432,  PL  XXXVI,  /.  J.  8ehp.,  PtiUonU  Veaei^ 
I,  p.  463. 

Frond  pinnate ;  rachis  thick,  irregularly  striate;  upper 
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pinncB  longer,  linear-lanceolate^  pinnately  divided  into 
ohovate  or  oblong-obtuse  lobes,  connate  at  the  base  and  sub- 
decurrentj  conjluent  towards  the  top,  passing  into  a  lanceo- 
late obtuse  terminal  pinnule;  lower  divisions  pinnatifld 
at  the  top  and  the  base  only,  with  the  middle  part  entire; 
lower  lobes  half  attached  to  the  rachis,  enlarged  upwards,  ^ 
reniform;  veins  thin  and  close,  dichotomous,  curved;  sur- 
face hairy. 

We  have  many  specimens  of  this  fine  species,  but  none 
better  than  the  one  figured.  The  others  mostly  represent 
merely  simple  pinnae,  pinnately  lobed  on  one  side,  entire 
on  the  other,  like  the  lower  one  of  f.  1.  Some  pinnules  ai'e 
entire  and  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Neuropteris  decipiens 
— smaller,  however.  The  veins  are  all  from  a  thick  middle 
nerve,  which  represents  the  rachis  of  a  secondary  pinna ; 
they  appear  extremely  thin  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina,  on 
account  of  the  hairy  surface  which  render  them  confused ; 
at  the  borders  and  joining  it,  they  are  inflated,  distinct, 
numbering  only  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  centimeter.  The 
species  is,  like  the  former,  remarkable  by  the  variable  and 
abnormal  divisions  of  its  pinnae. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek,  in  nodules ;  received  from  Mr.  S. 
S.  Strong.  I  have  seen  also  one  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston. 

Odontopteris  alata,  Lesqx.  PI.  XXI,  Fig.  1. 

Cat.  Carh.  fo88»  phj  p.  6,  PI,  I,  /.  i.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  J,  p,  466. 

Frond  bipinnate;  pinnce  oblique,  linear,  svh-opposite; 
pinnules  ovate,  subrhomboidal,  obtuse,  conjluent  to  the 
middle  and  decurrent;  terminal  pinnule  lanceolate,  ob- 
tusely acuminate,  lobate  cd  the  base  by  the  conjluent  upper 
lateral  lobes ;  basilar  leajlets  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  base,  quadrangular  or  broadly  cuneate,  truncate  or 
slightly  emarginate  at  top;  veins  parallel  in  joining  the 
rachis,  thin  bid  distinct,  forking  once  at  or  above  the 
middle. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  following,  and  ac- 
cording to  Schimper's  remark,  the  fragment  figured  may 
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represent  the  upper  part  of  a  small  pinna  of  the  same  plant. 
It  differs  by  the  pinnules  comparatively  smaller,  the  largest 
one  centimeter  long,  none  broader  than  five  millimeters, 
oblong,  obtuse,  very  oblique  to  the  rachis  (never  pointed  and 
falcate  at  the  upper  part,  as  in  0.  Brardii);  by  the  basilar 
pinnules  attached  to  the  rachis,  and  by  the  terminal  leaflet 
larger,  much  longer,  lanceolate,  and  obtusely  pointed. 
Schimper  remarks  that  in  0,  Brardii^  the  basilar  pinnules, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnae,  are  also  attached  to  the 
rachis.  This  is  seen,  indeed,  PI.  75,  of  Brgt.,  1.  c,  where  a 
pair  of  these  pinnules  is  joined  to  the  rachis  as  decurring 
to  it  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  upper  pinnae,  and  as  a  pro- 
longation of  them.  Such  a  partial  displacement  of  the 
lower  pinnules  is  seen  also  upon  some  species  of  Neurop- 
teris ;  but  it  seems  then  casual,  while,  on  our  specimen, 
the  lower  pair  of  leaflets  appear  normally  attached  to  the 
main  rachis,  the  one  below  the  terminal  pinnule  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  space  separating  the  two  upper  branches. 
The  tenninal  leaflet  of  0.  Brardii^  also,  is  always  very  small, 
oval,  and  in  no  way  similar  to  that  of  this  species.  The 
venation,  however,  is  positively  of  the  same  character,  and 
notwithstanding  the  differences  mentioned  above,  the  rela- 
tion appears  so  close,  that  I  might  have  admitted  Schim- 
per's  opinion  and  considered  this  plant  as  a  mere  variety  of 
0.  Brardii ,  if  the  specimens  representing  both  forms  had 
been  found  at  the  same  locality,  and  did  not  have  altogether 
a  different  facies. 

Habitat — Tremont ;  probably  from  the  Tunnel  vein.  The 
specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer,  of  Pottsville, 
and  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Scientific  Society  of 
that  locality. 

Odontopteris  Brardii,  Brgt.—  PL  XXI^  Fig.  S. 

Brgt.,  Hist,  d,  Veg./oss,,  p.  252,  Ft,  LXXVand  LXXVI,   Schp,,  Baleont, 
Veget.,  /,  p.  464,    Heer,  FL  foss,  Helv.,  JV,  p.  25,  PL  VII,  /.  2-7. 
O.  intermedia,  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  Rept,  of  Arka,,  II,  p,  SIS,  PI,  V,  /.  7. 

Fronds  very  large^  hi  pinnate;  pinncB  alternate^  from  a 
thick  siib'Striate  rachis^  open,,  linear -lanceolate  toward  the 
apex ;  pinnules  rliomboidal-ovatej  scythe-shaped  and  clcu- 
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minate^  confluent  to  the  middle^  gradually  svialler  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  pinna^^  with  a  small  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate  terminal  leaflet;  basilar  pinnules  attached  to 
the  base  of  thepinnas^  cuneate^  emarginate  or  lobate;  vena- 
tion of  the  same  charoMer  as  the  former^  more  obscurely  or 
coarsely  marked. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  of  Cambridge  has 
large  specimens  of  this  species,  agreeing  in  their  characters 
with  those  of  the  European  form,  the  veins  generally  indis- 
tinct, or  obscured  by  a  thick  epidermis.  The  fragment  f. 
2,  of  our  plate,  described  as  0.  intermedia^  1.  c,  differs 
from  0.  Brardii^  by  the  more  obtuse  leaflets  and  the  irreg- 
ular thickness  of  the  veins,  some  of  them  more  inflated 
towards  the  base  and  also  near  the  slightly  crenulate  bor- 
dei-s. 

Prof.  I.  E.  Teschemacher,  Boston  Journ.  S.  N.  H.,  v.  V, 
p.  382,  PI.  XXX,  has  descril)ed  and  finely  represented  the 
normal  form  of  this  fern,  a  large  fragment  of  a  pinna,  from 
the  coal  mines  of  Rhode  Island.  As  it  is  generally  the  case 
on  specimens  of  the  anthracite  of  that  State,  the  leaflets 
expanded  on  one  side  of  the  pinnae  are  longer  and  sharply 
acuminate,  while  on  the  other  they  are  contracted,  much 
shorter  and  nearly  truncate.  The  same  configuration  is 
remarked  in  the  description  of  0.  deformata. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  Coal,  Jenny  Lynd  praiiie. 
Arks.  Specimens  of  the  normal  form,  with  very  large  pin- 
nae, are  not  rare  in  the  coal  of  Rhode  Island. 

Odontopteris  squamosa,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour,  8,  N.  H.,  v.  F7i  p.  419,    Oeol,  of  IMnn^a,  185Sy  p.  S60,  Pf. 

Frond  pinnate  ;  pinnce  long^  lanceolate  ;  pinnules  oblong^ 
obtuse  or  truncate  at  the  top^  disconnected  at  the  base; 
terminal  pinnules  small^  oblong^  obtusely  lobed  on  the 
sides  by  connection  of  the  upper  lateral  pinnules ;  veins 
very  thin^  close^  dichotomous, 

Schimper  considers  this  form,  like  0,  intermedia^  as  re- 
ferable to  0.  Brardii,    The  difference  is  however  marked. 
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The  veins  are  thin,  twice  as  close ;  the  leaflets  not  connate  at 
the  base,  but  rather  distant.  It  seems  more  closely  related 
to  0.  obtusa^  Brgt.,  (0.  lingulata^  Goepp.)  as  figured  Hist, 
d.  veg.  foss.,  PL  LXXVIII,  f.  4,  and  I  should  have  united 
it  to  this  species  but  for  the  great  difference  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  terminal  leaflets.  In  this  fragment  as  in  that 
figured  by  Brongniart,  the  veins  are  obscured  by  a  coating 
of  coal  which  covers  the  surface  as  a  scaly  epidermis,  which 
is  easily  detached,  however.  The  last  character  recognized 
also  upon  the  leaflet  described  as  Cyclopteris  laciniatay  led 
me  to  suppose  that  it  might  represent  the  same  specie's,  a 
supposition  supported  by  identity  of  venation  and  by  the 
discovery  of  these  two  specimens  at  the  same  locality. 

Habitat — Muddy  Creek,  a  coal  vein  formerly  opened  and 
now  abandoned,  near  the  road  between  Tremont  and  Potts- 
ville.  Pa. 

Odontopteris  subcuneata,  BunVy^  PL  XXII^  Ftffs. 

4  and  5, 

Bunb^y,  QuaU  Oeol.  Journ..,  Ill,  p,  4S7,  Ft.  XXIlI^f,  1,  Lesqz.^  OeoL 
Jlept.  of  HI.,  II,  p.  4SS,  PL  XXXVI, /.  S.    Schp,,  Paleoni.  Vegei.,  I,  p,  46I. 

Pinnately  divided;  piance  long^  linear ;  pinnules  dis- 
tant^  alternate  or  opposite^  oblique^  either  ovate  or  cuneaie^ 
obtusely  acuminate^  auricUd  and  narrowed  to  a  broad 
point  of  attachment ;  or  obocate^  broadly  obtuse^  dravm 
out  at  the  lower  base  into  a  short  half  round  auricle  grad- 
%ially  effaced  in  the  dipper  part  of  the  pinncB ;  terminal 
pinnules  large^  lanceolate^  obtuse;  veins  all  from  the 
rachis^  parallel  at  the  base^  dichotomous^  diverging  and 
more  or  less  curved,  towards  the  borders. 

The  species  is  distinct  and  its  characters  recognized  in  all 
the  specimens.  The  rachis  is  sometimes  finely  striate  as  by 
the  decuiTing  of  the  veins  into  it,  a  chamcter  observed  by 
Bunbury  and  which  is  marked  only  upon  few  specimens. 
The  pinnae  seem  to  have  been  long  and  linear.  Tlie  leaflets, 
either  opposite  or  alternate,  generally  distant,  even  near  the 
toj)  of  pinnae,  vary  in  length  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
centimeters  long  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centime- 
ters broad,  a  little  above  the  point  of  insertion,  where  they 
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are  unsymmetrical,  or  inflated  to  a  short  obtuse  auricle. 
They  are  oblong  or  obovate,  very  obtuse,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, obtusely  acuminate,  as  on  the  left  side  of  f.  5.  The 
point  of  attachment,  generally  broad,  is  narrowed,  however, 
in  some  of  the  large  inferior  pinnules  into  a  short  pedicel. 
The  terminal  pinnule  is  free,  comparatively  large,  as  seen  f .  4. 
Another  specimen,  with  upper  leaflets  alternate,  one  and  a 
half  centimeters  long,  has  the  terminal  pinnule  nearly 
linear,  obtusely  acuminate,  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long 
and  only  one  centimeter  broad.  The  venation  is  always 
odontopterid,  all  the  veins  being  derived  from  the  rachis, 
without  any  trace  of  a  midrib,  a  character  which  evidently 
separates  the  species  from  0.  tenuinerms.  They  are  more 
or  less  curved,  dichotomous,  clearly  marked,  not  very  close, 
numbering  thirty  per  centimeter  on  the  borders.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  leaflets  is  somewhat  thick,  not  coriaceous,  how- 
ever. I  have  seen  a  specimen  bearing  a  pinna  with  close 
nearly  imbricate  leaflets,  without  basilar  auricles,  except  on 
the  lower  pair  of  pinnules. 

Habitat — Rare  in  our  coal  measures ;  most  of  the  speci- 
mens seen  until  now  are  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Odontopteuis  ^qualis,  Lesqx.y  PI.  XXI^  Fig.  8. 

Oeol.  Bept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  4S4,  PI.  S6,f.  i. 

Pinnce  lanceolate ;  'pinnules  coriaceous^  convex^  oval  or 
oblong^  obtuse^  distant^  attached  to  the  roxihis  by  the  whole 
base  and  nearly  in  right  angle  to  it^  oblique  and  connate 
only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnce;  terminal  pinnules 
small^  lanceolate^  obtuse;  veins  parallel  at  the  base^  dis- 
tinct^ very  thin^  slightly  diverging  upwards^  generally 
forking  once  above  the  middle;  rachis  smooth. 

The  species  was  described  in  the  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c,  from 
a  too  fi-agmentary  specimen.  Atl.,  F.  8,  representing  the 
largest  part  of  a  whole  pinna,  gives  some  more  light  upon 
the  general  characters  of  this  Fern.  It  is  rigid,  pinnately 
divided  into  sessile  pinnules,  the  lower  ones  seventeen  milli- 
meters long  and  one  centimeter  broad,  nearly  exactly  oval, 
truncate  at  the  point  of  attachment,  all  of  the  same  form, 
gradually  smaller  towai'ds  the  upper  part,  where  they  be- 
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come  confluent,  passing  to  a  lanceolate  obtuse  terminal 
leaflet.  In  the  specimen  of  the  Rept.  of  111.,  the  leaflets 
are  all  connate  at  their  base,  but  the  lower  ones  are  more 
deeply  disjoinred,  and  in  ri<?ht  angle  to  the  rachis.  The 
substance  of  the  pinnules  is  coriaceous;  the  surface  dis- 
tinctly convex  ;  the  veins  immersed  into  the  epidermis  are 
very  thin,  scarcely  distinguishable,  one  millimeter  apart, 
diverging  upwards  towards  the  borders,  but  parallel  at  the 
base.  It  is  evidently  a  distinct  species,  without  analogy  to 
any  other  of  the  coal  measures. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek,  111.,  in  nodules;  Cannelton,  Pa., 
very  rare. 

Odontopteuis  ScHLOTHEiMir,  Brgt.^  PL  XX,  Figs.  1^  2. 

IfWicitcs  osmundce/ormis  and  F,  vesiculaHs^  Schloth,,  Petre/,,  pp.  4IM  amf 
4tS.    Ftor.  d.  Vorw.,  PL  lll.f.  5 ;  XIII,  /.  fS. 

Odontopteris  ScMotheimii,  Brgt,,  Hist.  d.  veg./oss.^p,  S56j  PI.  LXXVIII^ 

f.  6.  Goepp.,  Oait.f  V,  VI,  p.  98,  PL  VI,  /.  1,  6.  Lesqx.,  OeoL  of  Psitn'o, 
1858,  p.  860,  PL  VII,  f,  1.    Schp,,  PaleonL  vegeL,  I,  p.  46O. 

Wcissites  vesicularis,  Goepp.,  Syst.,  p,  14.     Oein.,  VersL  d.  ZeehaCf  i,  p, 

g,  PL  VIII,  /.  8. 

Frond  hi-pinnate ; primary  dimsions  oblong-lanceolale^ 
more  enlarged  in  the  middle;  secondary  pinnce  in  right 
angle.,  or  slightly  oblique^  pitmately  divided  in  ovalj  ob- 
tuse pinnules  or  lobes^  the  lowei'  ones  nearly  free^  the  others 
gradually  smaller^  more  and  more  connate  toward  the  apeXy 
lohere  they  pass  into  a  small  deltoid  or  lanceolate  obtuse 
terminal  pinnule ;  veins  parallel  from  the  base^  distinct 
and  distant^  forked  above  the  middle. 

This  si)ecies  is  well  known ;  however,  no  specimens  have 
been  figured  until  now,  representing  entire  pinme  like  that 
of  our  i>late.  The  parallel  position  of  these  pinna)  indi- 
cates them  as  i^rimary  subdivisions  of  a  large  frond.  They 
vary  from  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters  long,  even  more, 
and  are  apparently  in  right  angle  t^  the  main  rachis.  The 
secondary  pinnae,  also  in  right  angle,  five  to  ten  centimeters 
long  in  the  middle,  become  shorter  towards  the  base,  and 
bear  alternate  leaflets,  generally  connate  to  the  middle.  To- 
ward the  upper  part  of  the  primary  pinnae,  the  lobes  become 
connected  in  their  whole  length,  and  the  secondary  divisions 
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pass  into  entire,  oblong,  obtuse  i^innules,  with  a  three  or 
four  lobed  terminal  leaflet.  The  veins  are  distant,  par- 
allel at  the  base,  curving  downwards  to  the  rachis,  or  joining 
it  in  right  angle,  distinct,  forking  once.  In  the  basilar 
leaflets,  whose  shape  is  generally  round,  the  distribution  of 
the  veins  is  palmate  from  a  central  basilar  point,  as  in  0. 
dlpina.  The  rachis  of  this  species  when  flattened,  is  ex- 
actly linear,  and  distinctly  striate,  like  a  leaf  of  Cordaites. 
I  have  seen  fragments  of  it,  two  and  a  half  to  three  centi- 
meters broad.  P.  2,  copied  from  Goepp.,  Gatt.,  1.  c,  repre- 
sents inflated  leaflets  which,  as  said  above,  were  considered 
formerly  as  fruiting  parts  of  this  species,  but  have  been 
more  recently  recognized  as  casual  deformations  due  prob- 
ably to  the  action  of  some  insects.  A  similar  inflation  is 
remarked  on  the  borders  of  some  pinnules  of  this  species 
in  specimens  from  Morris. 

Habitat — Tremont  new  vein,  in  large  specimens.  Pound 
also  at  the  Tunnel  vein,  near  the  same  place.  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  a  Coal  equivalent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein, 
Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson.  More  generally  found  in  the  upper 
strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures,  rarely  in  the  lower.  It 
has  been  obtained,  however,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  in  the 
shale  above  the  coal  of  Monis,  111. 

Odontoitkuis  subcrenulata,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  XXI, 

Figs.  5,  6. 

O.  erenulaia,  Lesqx.^  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  860, 

Frond  hi-pinnate ;  pinnce  linear-lanceolate;  pinnule^ 
attached  hy  the  whole  decurring  base  to  the  nart  oio  rachis, 
disjointed,  rhomhoidal,  obtuse  or  truncate,  dist  nctly  cren- 
ulate;  veins  all  from  the  rachis,  parallel  6*'  the  base, 
forked  from  the  middle,  distant. 

This  species  resembles  0.  crenulata,  Brgt.,  Fist.  d.  veg. 
foss.,  p.  254,  PI.  78,  f.  1-2,  but  differs  by  its  shorter  broadly 
obtuse  leaflets,  crenulate  all  around,  not  lanceol'\te,  nor  lo- 
bate  or  deeply  crenate  at  the  apex.  The  larger  pinnules,  f. 
6,  about  one  centimeter  long  and  nearly  as  large,  are  broadly 
obtuse,  some  of  them  obliquely  truncate  and  pq^.ally  cren- 
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ulate  all  around  the  borders.  They  are  sessile  by  their  whole 
base  and  decurrent,  bordering  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. In  the  upper  part  of  the  primary  pinnae,  as  seen  f .  5, 
the  secondary  divisions  gradually  pass  to  simple,  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse  pinnules,  undulate  on  the  borders  by  the 
gradual  shortening  of  the  lobes.  They  are  distinctly  ci'enate 
and  decurring  as  in  f.  6.  Brongniart's  species  is  closely  re- 
lated to  0.  Brardii^  to  which  it  is  united  by  some  authors ; 
this  one  has  its  affinity  to  0.  Schlotheimii^  from  which  it 
essentially  differs  by  the  crenulate  borders.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  fragments  of  this  plant,  all  from  the  same  lo- 
cality and  with  identical  characters,  the  pinnules  only  being 
variable  in  size,  according  to  the  inferior  or  superior  posi- 
tion of  the  pinnae. 

Habitat — The  large  specimen  communicated  by  Mr.  W. 
Lorenz,  cliief  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R. 
R.,  is  from  Salem  Vein,  near  Pottsville.  The  other  is  from 
the  Tunnel  Vein  below  Tremont,  same  horizon.  Another 
fiugment  found  there  also,  represented,  Atl.,  PI.  XVI,  f. 
11,  and  described  with  Neuropteris  creaulata^  Brgt.,  has 
a  great  affinity  to  this  si)ecies  and  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  it. 

Odontopteris  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov.y  PI.  XXI,  Fig.  7. 

P innately  divided;  pinncB  apparently  open,  parallel^ 
close ;  pinnules  alternate,  oblong  or  sub  linear,  obtuse,  dis- 
connected, rounded  to  the  rachis  and  joined  to  it  by  a 
broad  base;  borders  undxilately  lobed,  but  entire ;  cosla 
broad,  gradually  thinning  upwards  and  effaced  below  the 
point;  veins  diverging  in  an  open  angle  from  the  midrib^ 
slightly  curving  towards  the  borders,  forked  above  the 
middle. 

The  leaflets,  nearly  equal,  gradually,  slightly  shorter  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  pinnae,  average  one  and  a  half  centi- 
meters long  and  eight  millimeters  broad,  at  their  base. 
They  jjreserve  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  pinnae  (ten 
centimeters  long)  exactly  the  same  form  and  size.  Near 
the  base,  they  are  a  little  enlarged  into  one  pair  of  more 
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distinctly  marked  lobes,  then  upwards  merely  undulate  and 
then  gradually  entire  to  the  obtuse  apex.  The  veins  are 
distinct,  twice  as  close  as  in  0.  Schlotheimil^  to  which  the 
species  is  comparable,  and  generally  inflaj:ed  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  borders,  Atl.,  f.  7a.  The  parallel  position  of  the 
two  branches  indicates  the  fragment  as  detached  from  a 
primary  pinna  of  large  size. 

Habitat — Pittston.  Collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  Spec- 
imen No.  172,  from  Carbon  Hill  shaft,  C  vein. 

OdONTOPTERIS  8PIIEN0PTEK0IDES,  Sp.  UOV,^  PL  XXIj 

Figs.  3-4. 

Bipinnate;  secondary  pinnce  lanceolate^  joined  hy  a 
narrow  margin  of  the  rachis^  distant^  pinnately  deeply 
lohed;  lobes  triangular^  acttte^  deeply  or enate ;  veins  dis- 
tant at  the  base,  more  or  less  decurring,  either  all  from 
the  rachis  and>  parallel  at  the  base,  or  branching  from  a 
middle  decurring  nerve,  forking  once. 

I  have  nothing  of  this  species  but  the  two  fragments  fig- 
ured. By  the  narrow  flat  margin  following  the  rachis  and 
uniting  the  pinnse ;  by  the  attachment  of  the  veins  of  some 
of  the  lobes  to  a  decurrent  midrib,  as  seen  f.  3,  and  by  the 
direction  of  the  veinlets,  each  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  the 
species  seem  really  referable  to  Sphenopteris.  But  in  most 
of  the  sub  divisions,  especially  in  those  of  f.  4,  and  also  in 
those  of  f .  3,  when  not  very  oblique,  the  emergence  of  the 
veins  from  the  rachis  is  clearly  marked.  Comparing  f .  3  to 
f.  2  of  the  same  plate,  a  fragment  doubtfully  referable  to 
0.  Brardii,  whose  rachis  is  also  flattened  along  the  borders, 
whose  veins  are,  some  of  them  at  least,  joined  to  a  more 
inflated  medial  one,  representing  a  costa,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  species  is  evident.  It  would  amount  to 
identity,  if  the  pinnules  of  f.  2  were  crenulate.  In  both, 
the  pinnse  are  short,  three  to  four  centimeters,  divided  in 
about  seven  pairs  of  alternate  lobes,  more  and  more  con- 
nate towards  the  acute  terminal  pinnules,  and  the  lower  is 
lobed  on  the  inferior  side. 

Habitat — One  of  the  specimens,  communicated  by  Dr. 
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Britts,  is  from  Clinton,  Mo.     The  other,  more  distinct,  is  in 
a  nodule  from  Mazon  creek. 

Odontopteris  gracillima,  NewVy, 

Oeol,  Bept,  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  J,  p,  382,  PL  46,  /.  IS, 

Frond  hip  innate;  pinnce  close^  long  and  narrow^  paral- 
Ul^  open;  pinnules  shorty  rliornboidal^  acivte^  confluent  to 
the  middle;  veins  strong^  mostly  three^  attached  to  the 
rachis  and  parallel  at  the  base,  the  central  divided  in  three 
branches  from  the  middle. 

This  species  is  remarkable  by  its  narrow,  very  long,  linear 
pinnae,  one  of  which,  figured,  is  fifteen  and  a  half  centime- 
ters long,  seven  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  slightly 
and  gradually  narrower  both  toward  the  base  and  the  apex. 
The  species  is  not  less  remarkable  by  its  nervation.  Of  the 
three  veins,  rarely  four,  which,  parallel  at  the  base,  ascend 
in  curving  upwards  towards  the  border's,  the  middle  one, 
stronger  in  the  lower  part,  divides  in  three  branches  near 
the  middle,  the  two  lateral  branches  being  opposite,  the 
medial  one  ascending  to  the  acute  and  scythe-shaped  point 
of  the  pinnules. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  fertile  pinnae  are  of  the 
same  form,  only  relatively  naiTOwer,  and  that  the  fructifica- 
tions are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  0.  Schlotheimii^ 
the  entire  surface  of  the  fronds  being  covered  with  sori. 

This  species  is  without  relation  to  any  other  of  the  coal 
measures.  It  resembles,  by  its  narrow,  long  pinnae,  Alethop- 
teris  serrida,  Lesqx.  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  865,  PI. 
XII,  f.  1,  but  the  divisions  of  the  pinnules  and  the  nerva- 
tion are  of  a  far  different  character. 

Habitat — Coal  No.  1,  (sub-conglomerate,)  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Species  insufficiently  known. 
Odontopteris  brardleyi,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  liept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  S90,  PI.  VIII,  /.  11. 

Pinnalely  divided;  pinnules  distant,  small,  lanceolate- 
acuminaie,  rounded  at  the  base  and  somewhat  prolonged 
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on  the  ivferior  side^  with  a  shorty  distinct  pedicel;  middle 
nerve  either  totally  obsolete^  or  obscnrely  marked  from  the 
middle  dovmward;  veins  thin^  dichotomous^  diverging 
towards  the  borders^  distinct  only  under  the  removed  epi- 
dermis. 

Until  recently  I  had  not  seen  any  specimen  which  might 
elucidate  this  species,  described  from  a  single  leaflet,  not 
even  preserved  entire.  Among  the  specimens  communi- 
cated lately  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Emerson,  there  is  a  fragment  of 
a  pinna,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  bearing  six  pairs 
of  sub-opposite  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  destroyed.  It  is 
from  this  pinna  that  the  diagnosis  is  made.  The  pin- 
nules are  distant,  lanceolate,  sharjily  acuminate,  oblique- 
ly truncate  at  the  base,  the  superior  basilar  lobes  being  cut 
obliquely,  and  the  lower  ones  prolonged  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  surface  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  coaly  matter, 
which  obliterates  the  veins.  The  facies  of  the  Peni  is  most 
like  that  of  Neuropteris  acuminata^  Brgt.;  but  its  leaflets 
are  not  half  as  large.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  rep- 
resents a  Neuropteris^  at  least  the  nervation,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  discerned  through  the  epidermis,  is  of  the  same  type 
as  in  the  pinnule  figured  in  the  111.  Kept.,  1.  c.  These  frag- 
ments may,  however,  belong  to  two  different  species. 

Habitat — Concretion  of  Mazon  creek,  a  single  leaflet. — 
Shale  over  the  coal  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  an  upper  coal. 
The  distribution  of  the  fragments  in  the  upper  and  lower 
coal  render  their  identily  more  doubtful. 

Odontopteris  deform  ATA,  8p,  nov. 

Bi  or  tripinnate;  primary  pinncB  long^  linear -lanceo- 
late^  narrow ;  secondary  pinnce  shorty  sessile^  linear -lan- 
ceolate; pinnules  connate  at  the  base  only^  becoming  con- 
fluent  near  the  top^  small^  fioe  to  six  millimeters  long^ 
lanceolate^  with  a  blunt  apex;  veins  nearly  straight^  thin^ 
parallel,  or  slightly  diverging,  dichotovious . 

The  specimens  representing  this  species  are  deformed  by 
contraction  of  the  pinnules  on  one  side,  and  expansion  on 
the  other,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  vegetable  remains  of 
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the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island.  The  general  characters 
agree  with  those  of  0.  BrardiL  The  pinnules,  however, 
are  much  smaller,  of  the  same  size  about  as  those  of  O. 
minor ^  Brgt.,  and  rather  obtuse  than  acute.  It  is  an  inter- 
mediate form  of  uncertain  relation,  especially  on  account 
of  the  deformation  of  the  remains. 

Habitat — Mount  Hope  coal  mines,  near  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  communicated  by  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Clark.  The  speci- 
mens from  which  the  above  diagnosis  is  made,  are  O.  17  and 
O.  57  of  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Lesleya,  Lesqx. 

PinncB  simple^  very  entire^  sub-lanceolate^  gradually 
narrowing  towards  the  base,  traversed  by  a  thick  casta 
effaced  under  the  apex;  veins  oblique,  curved,  equal,  re- 
peatedly dichotomous. 

This  description  is  the  exact  translation  of  Brongniart's 
diagnosis  of  the  Genus  Glossopteris,  with  the  omission  of 
the  last  sentence,  indicating  the  characters  of  the  veins  as 
being  sometimes  anatomosing  or  reticulate.  On  this  Schim- 
per  remarks,  Paleont.  Veget.  1,  p.  644,  that  Brongniart,  in 
his  Tableau  des  genres,  considers  the  partial  reticulation 
of  the  veins  marked  only  near  the  middle  nerve,  as  the  es- 
sential character  of  this  genus ;  but  that  the  description  of 
the  nervation  is  not  perfectly  exact,  as  the  anatomoses  are 
not  limited  to  the  area  bordering  the  rachis,  but  are  seen  too 
near  the  borders,  where  they  become  only  more  rare. 

The  leaves  described  here  under  the  above  generic  name 
do  not  show  any  tnice  of  anastomoses  or  reticulation  of  the 
veins,  not  even  in  their  connection  to  the  rachis.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  inappropriate  to  refer  them  to  a  group  of 
plants  whose  essential  character  is  different,  and  which  rep- 
resents only  species  of  the  Indian  and  Australian  Carbon- 
iferous. 

This  genns  is  related  by  some  of  its  characters  to  Neurop- 
ieris  and  by  its  venation  of  its  fine  species  especially  to 
Megalopteris. 


.    4k 
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Lesley  A  grandis,  Sp.  nov.,  PL  XXV,  Figs.  1-3. 

Leaves  or  pinnce  apparently  simple^  broadly  lanceolate, 
obtusely  pointed,  largest  in  the  middle,  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  the  base ;  borders  entire  or  deeply  split ;  nerve 
very  thick,  half  round,  thinning  to  near  the  point,  where 
it  is  effax^ed  by  division;  veins  dichotomous,  moderately 
curved  in  traversing  the  lamirm,  distinct. 

The  relation  of  this  species,  at  least  by  its  more  marked 
characters,  is  with  Neuropteris.  Except  for  the  strong 
round  midrib,  it  should  be  referred  to  that  genus.  The 
three  fragments  figured,  the  only  ones  seen  until  now,  indi- 
cate the  leaf  as  simple  and  basilar.  The  largest,  f.  1,  finely 
preserved,  is  twenty-two  centimeters  long,  eight  centime- 
ters broad  in  the  middle,  narrowed  nearly  in  the  same 
degree  downward  to  the  base,  which  seems  to  have  been 
slightly  decurrent,  and  upward  to  an  obtuse  apex.  This 
leaf  is  entire,  while  that  of  f.  2,  apparently  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  decomposition,  is  more  or  less  deeply  split 
along  the  borders,  thus  divided  in  lobes  or  laciniae  of  differ- 
ent size.  This  splitting  indicating  a  thin  texture  of  the 
laminse,  is  probably  casual  and  mechanical,  though  the  base 
of  the  lacerations  is  in  some  places  an  obtuse,  narrow 
sinus,  such  as  could  result  from  the  separation  of  the  lobes 
during  the  growth  or  development  of  the  leaves.  In  any 
case,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  normal  character.  Others 
and  irregular  erosions  seen  f .  1  and  3,  have  the  borders  also 
smooth,  like  the  sinuses  of  f.  2. 

The  lateral  veins,  exactly  represented,  do  not  fork  as  re- 
peatedly as  in  species  of  Neuropteris.  They  are  more  equal, 
less  curved,  slightly  turning  upwards  near  the  borders, 
where  they  number  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  centimeter. 

Habitat — Soft  shaly  sandstone,  base  of  the  Chester  Lime- 
stone.    Communicated  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 


DiCTYOPTEKIS,    Gutb. 

Frond  bipinnate;  pinnules  cordate,  truncate  or  rounded 
at  the  base,  sessile  or  short  pedicelled,  oblong-obtuse  or 
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lanceolate^  entire;  veins  Jlexuous^  connected  by  Jlexures 
and  intersections^  forming  a  more  or  less  distinct  and 
close  reticulation  of  polygonal  meshes. 

This  genus  is,  like  the  former,  intimately  allied  to  Ifeu- 
ropterls.  As  seen  from  Dlctyopterls  rubella^  Atl.,  PL 
XXIII,  f.  7-10,  the  more  common  forms  of  species  of  Ifeu- 
ropterls^  are  represented  in  it,  either  by  small  oblong  ob- 
tuse pinnules,  f.  8,  similar  by  size  and  shape,  even  by  the 
short  pedicel,  to  the  lateral  leaflets  of  Neuropterls  capi- 
tata^  f .  1,  of  the  same  plate ;  or  by  lanceolate  pinnules, 
truncate  at  the  point  of  attachment,  with  undulate  borders 
like  those  of  Neuropterls  glbbosa,  Atl.,  PI.  VI,  f.  2,  while 
the  cyclopterid  character  is  clearly  seen  in  f.  10  of  the  same 
plate.  The  reticulation  of  the  lateral  veins  is  more  or  less 
close  and  distinct  in  the  different  species  of  DlctyopteriSj 
but  generally  the  veins  may  be  followed  in  their  direction 
towards  the  borders  and  the  undulations  seen  coming  close 
to  each  other,  often  without  connection  of  the  flexures. 
This  character  is  represented  for  D,  ScheucJizeri^  in  Roem., 
Paleont.,  VIII,  PI.  XXI,  f.  12.  I  have  given  also  an  en- 
larged figure  of  the  same  distribution  of  the  veins  of  D. 
rubella^  in  Kept,  of  111.,  1.  c.  Sometimes  indeed  the  undu- 
lations of  the  veins  are  short  and  joined  at  their  angles, 
and  the  veinlets  pass  across  either  above  or  under  them, 
and  thus  multiply  the  meshes.  It  is  the  case  in  D.  obliqua. 
But  I  have  not  seen  any  real  anastomosing  of  the  veins, 
even  upon  specimens  of  the  species,  and  really  the  affinity 
of  venation  between  Dlctyopterls  and'  Neuropterls  species 
is  so  great  that,  as  remarked  in  the  descrii)tion  of  N,  Los- 
chil,  some  leaflets  representing  Dlctyopterls  by  the  reticu- 
lation of  the  veins,  are  intermixed  upon  the  same  pinna 
with  others  positively  referable  to  N,  Loschli^  by  their 
venation.  Roemer  regards  his  D.  cordata  as  identical  with 
Neuropterls  cordata^  Brgt.,  a  mistake  probably,  caused 
by  considering  as  veinlets  the  hairs  attached  to  the  lower 
surface  of  some  Neuropterls^  like  N.  cordata^  or  N.  decip- 
iens,  which,  often  close  and  thick,  stamp  the  counter-im- 
pressions upon  the  shale  by  linear  grooves  similar  to  those 
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of  anastomosing  veinlets.  Brongniart,  in  his  Tableau  des 
genres,  remarks  the  relation  of  this  genus  to  Neuropteris. 
Gutbier,  its  author,  places  it  after  Neuropteris^  mention- 
ing, however,  the  aflBnity  of  the  venation  to  that  of  LoncJi- 
opteris,  Schimper  in  his  Handbuch  der  paleont. ,  1879,  sepa- 
rates the  Dictyopterids  as  a  sub-group  of  the  Nettropterids^ 
under  the  name  of  Dictyoiieuropterids^  while  he  admits  in 
Dictyopteris  the  Ferns  only  whose  areolation  is  composed 
by  true  anastomosis  of  the  veins,  like  Camptopteris,  Dicty- 
copkyUum  Clathr opteris^  etc. 

DiCTYOPTElUS  RUBELLA,  LesQX.^  PL  XXIII,  Figs.  7-10. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  IlL^  IV,  p,  S88,  JPl,  VII,  f.  t-€.  Schp,,  Paleont.  VegtU,  III, 
p.  514, 

Frond  bl  or  tripinnate ;  pinncB  linear -lanctolate ;  pin- 
nules  open^  either  cyclopterids,  large,  sessile^  deeply  cor- 
date-auriculate ;  or  of  middle  size,  distant,  lanceolate,  ob- 
tusely acum  inate,  sub-truncate,  or  abruptly  ro  nnded  at  base, 
to  a  short  enlarged  petiole ;  or,  as  tertiary  leaflets,  small 
oblong-obtuse;  midrib  basilar  or  none;  veins  dichotom- 
ous  and  flxibellate  from  the  base,  arched  towards  the  bor- 
ders, irregularly  undxilating,  and  forming,  by  contact  of 
the  flexures,  rhomboid-otal  reticulations. 

The  specimens  figured  represent  the  three  more  distinct 
forms  of  this  specie,  relating  it,  as  said  above,  to  species  of 
Keuroptei'is  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  reticulation 
resulting  from  the  undulation  of  the  veins.  F.  10  is  a 
Cyclopteris  with  a  deeply  cordate-auricled  base,  indicating 
its  attachment  either  to  a  primary  rachis  or  to  the  point 
of  division  of  the  pinnae.  F.  9  has  leaflets  four  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  at  the 
truncate  or  rounded  base,  similar  to  those  of  Neuropteris 
vermicularis  and  other  species.  They  are  only  more  dis- 
tinctly scythe-shaped.  This  character  seen  upon  the  pin- 
nules of  other  species  of  Dictyopter is.  is  not  marked  on 
those  of  the  tertiary  pinna,  f.  8,  whose  oblong-obtuse 
leaflets,  a  little  longer  than  one  centimeter,  are  slightly  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  resembling  those  of  Neuropteris^ 
10  P. 
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tenuifolia.  The  reticulation  is  f  onned  by  contact  or  merely 
by  the  approach  of  the  flexures  of  the  undulating  veinSi 
which  become  free  and  separated  towards  the  borders. 

As  remarked  in  the  first  description  of  this  species,  Geol. 
Kept,  of  111.,  1.  c,  the  epidermis  or  the  substance  of  the 
pinnules  has  become,  by  maceration,  easily  separable  from 
the  stone  in  thin  lamellae.  Whole  pinnules  have  been  ob- 
tained in  that  way,  without  any  earthy  substance  adhering 
to  them  and  half  pellucid,  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
veins  clearly  exposed  by  microscopical  examination.  An 
enlari^ed  representation  of  the  venation  as  seen  through  the 
microscope,  PL  VIII,  f.  6,  1.  c.  could  not  be  given  on  our 
plate  from  want  of  space.  The  peculiar  red  color  of  the 
ei)idermis  and  its  easy  separation  from  the  stone,  in  all  the 
specimens  obtained,  prove  their  rrference  to  the  same 
species.  They  were  moreover  all  cut  from  the  same  block 
of  shale. 

Habitat — Murphysborough,  111.,  low  coal. 

DlCTYOPTERIS  OBLIQUA,  BuuVy.^  PI.  XXIIIj  FiQS,  J^S. 

Bunb^y,,  Coal  Form,  of  Cape  Breton^  Quart.  Journ.,  IIT,  p.  ^7,  PL 
XXJI,/,8.  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a.,  1858,  p.  861  (excl.  PI.  VIII^  f.  6). 
Oeol.  Itept.  of  Arks.f  p.  SIS,  PL  V^f  10,    Sckp.f  Paleont,  Veget.,  l^p.  618, 

Frond  bi-pintiate ; pinnoi  linear  ;  pinnules  linear  or  ob- 
lonff-obiuse,  more  or  less  distinctly  scythe-shaped^  sub- 
cordate  at  base;  veins  closely  reticulate. 

The  pinnules  of  this  species,  attached  to  a  narrow  rachis 
by  the  base  of  the  costa  only,  are  very  deciduous  and  gen- 
erally found  scattered  and  free  from  the  rachis,  though 
sometimes  extremely  numerous.  The  leaflets,  one  to  two 
centimeters  long,  six  to  seven  millimeters  broad,  are  a  little 
more  i)rolonged  on  one  side  of  the  base,  according  to  their 
direction.  For  though  generally  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis, 
they  incline  either  upwards  or  downwards  and  the  enlarg- 
ing of  the  base  of  the  leaflets  is  opposite  to  that  inclination, 
as  seen  on  the  branch  f.  6.  The  leaflets  vary  in  size  merely, 
and  this,  even  comparatively  little  ;  for  the  smallest  I  have 
seen,  figured  in  Arks.  Rept.,  1.  c,  is  one  centimeter  long 
and  half  as  broad.    The  reticulation  of  the  veins  is  always 
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close  and  distinct ;  the  costa,  distinct  to  above  the  middle,  is 
formed  by  the  prolongation  and  close  apposition  of  the 
base  of  the  lateral  veins,  as  seen  f.  5. 

In  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  I  referred  to  this  species  and 
there  figured,  Pi.  VIII,  f.  6,  a  fragment  which  does  not 
seem  .to  belong  to  it.  The  venation  is  somewhat  similar  or 
reticulate  by  the  undulation  of  the  veins ;  but  as  I  have 
observed  the  same  character  in  leaflets  of  species  of  Odon- 
topteris  and  Neuropteris^  I  now  consider  this  fragment 
referable  to  0.  ScJilotheimiL 

Habitat — The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures  from 
the  sub-conglomerate  to  the  upper  beds  of  the  middle  coal, 
the  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Clairsville  veins.  It  is  also  present 
through  the  whole  area  of  the  coal  fields.  Abounds  at 
Trevorton  where  I  have  found  a  stratum  of  shale  sa  thickly 
intermixed  with  leaflets  of  this  species  that  it  appeared  as 
merely  composed  of  them ;  also  at  the  Salem  veini,  near 
Pott^sville.  Rare  in  the  sub-conglomerate  coal  of  Arkan- 
sas ;  more  abundant  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  111. ; 
in  the  shale  of  Cannelton,  Pittston,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  at 
Clinton,  Mo. ;  also  in  the  coal  of  Rhode  Island,  etc. 

Feuns  of  unceutain  relation. 

In  this  group  I  place  the  genera,  M€galopte7'is^  Daws.,  re- 
lated to  NeuTopteris  by  the  nervation  and  to  Alethopteris 
by  the  position  of  the  leaflets,  decurring  on  the  rachis; 
TcBuiopteris^  Brgt.,  which  is  diversely  considered  by  the 
authors  in  regard  to  place  and  affinity ;  Neriopteris^  Newb'  y ; 
Danceites^  Goepp. ;  Orthogoniopieris^  Andrews,  and  Pro- 
tohUchnum^  Lesqx.,  whose  relation  to  the  two  first  of  the 
above  genera  is  considered  in  the  descriptions.  I  place  in 
this  group  also  a  remarkable  leaf,  IdiophylVma^  related  by 
its  general  character  to  Phlebopterls  {pictyophyllwrC)  Nil- 
sonij  Brgt.,  and  by  its  peculiar  nervation  to  Dictyopteris, 

Megalopteris,  Daws. 

Fronds  very  large^  simply  pinnate  ;  ultimate  pinnce  {or 
pinnvles)  obliqtte,  svi)linear  or  lanceolate^  entire,  the  lower 
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side  broadly  decurrenl  on  the  rachis^  wT^ich  thus  becomes 
alate^  the  upper  narrowed  in  a  curve^  confluent;  midrib 
thick;  canuliculate  on  the  upper  surface,  half  cylindrical 
on  the  lower,  giadually  narrowed  but  distinct  to  the  apex 
of  the  leaves ;  veins  open,  emerging  from  the  ra^his  in  a 
more  open  angle  of  divergence,  curving  upwards  in  reach- 
ing  the  borders,  close,  dichotomous. 

Except  for  the  characters  of  the  venation,  this  genus  is 
not  separable  from  DancKopsis,  Ileer.  The  veins  are  more 
oblique,  much  thinner,  dichotomous,  generally  forking  once 
near  the  base,  and  one  of  the  branches  or  both  forking 
again  near  the  border. 

Megalopteris  Southvvellii,  Sp,  nov.,  PI.  XXIV,  Fig.  1. 

Frond  very  large;  rachis  half  round;  pinnules  linear 
or  oblong,  abruptly  roxmded  to  a  short  acumen;  casta  very 
thick,  continuous,  veins  open,  curved  down  in  joining  the 
rachis  and  inclined  upwards  towards  the  borders;  dicho- 
tomous, thin,  close,  distinct 

This  species  is  indeed  a  magnificent  one,  by  the  size  of 
the  pinnje  of  which  a  small  fragment  only  could  be  figured. 
The  sketch  of  part  of  one  of  the  largest,  made  in  place  by 
Mr.  Southwell,  who  discovei*ed  the  remains,  is  eleven  and 
a  half  centimeters  broad,  about  in  the  middle,  with  a  half 
round  costa,  twelve  millimeters  thick.  Another  sketch  of 
the  terminal  portion  of  a  pinna  shows  the  upper  leaflets 
seventeen  centimeters  long  from  the  base  of  the  midrib  to 
the  apex  and  only  three  centimeters  broad.  According  to 
this,  and  by  comparison,  the  largest  leaflets  should  have 
measured  fifty  to  sixty  centimeters  in  length.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  notwithstanding  active  researches  this  plant 
could  be  obtained  only  in  fragments.  The  upper  pinnae 
are  disposed  about  like  those  of  f.  2,  the  main  rachis  be- 
coming gnulually  narrower,  passing  up  to  the  ai)ex  of  a 
terminal  pinnule  of  same  form  and  size  as  the  lateral  ones. 
The  lateral  veins  are  gradually  in  a  moi'e  open  angle  of 
divergence  to  the  rachis,  in  descending  towards  the  base 
of  the  leaflets,  and  thus  are  nearly  in  right  angle  upon  the 
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decurrent  base  whieh  topers  downwards  to  the  point  of 
connection  with  the  upi)er  border  of  the  inferior  pinnule, 
joining  it  quite  near  the  mcliis. 

Habitat — Lower  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  sub-conglom- 
enite,  near  Port  Byron,  111.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Southwell. 

Mkoalopteris  Hartii,  Andrews, 

Oeol.  RepU  of  Ohio,  PaUont.,  IT,  p.  416,  PI,  XLVI,/.  1. 

Ultimate  pinnxB  alternate^  oblique,  linear -lanceolate^  ob- 
tuse^ broadly  decurrent;  medial  nerve JUit^  dissotved  below 
the  apex;  veins  numerous  and  fine^  in  an  acvie  angle  of 
divergence^  dichotomous^  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

From  the  former  species  this  one  evidently  differs  by  the 
obtuse  leiiflets,  the  iiat  midrib  and  the  lateral  veins  in  a 
more  acute  angle  of  divergence.  The  average  size  of  the 
pinnules  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  wide  and  ten  centi- 
metei*s  long ;  the  terminal  leaflet  is  shorter  and  narrower. 
The  author  describes  the  margin  of  this  species  as  some 
times  distantly  and  irregularly  crenate.  This  is  probably 
a  casual  api)earance  caused  by  laceration  or  maceration  of 
the  borders  as  in  all  the  species  known  until  now  the  mar- 
gins are  positively  entire. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures  near  Rushville,  Ohio. 
Discovered  by  the  author,  with  all  the  other  specimens  de- 
scribed from  that  locality. 

Megalopteris  minima,  An/lreiDS, 

Oeol,  Bept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  II,  p,  4I6,  PI,  XLVIII,  f,  IS, 

Pinnules  smaller^  lanceolate^  obtusely  acuminate ;  veins 
more  open  and  less  numerous. 

Except  that  the  size  of  the  fronds  and  pinnie  is  smaller, 
the  species  has  about  the  same  characters  as  the  former ; 
the  veins  are  only  more  open,  more  distant  and  distinct. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Megalopteris  ovata,  Andrews, 

OeoL  Bept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II,  p,  417,  PI,  XLVII,  f,  1,  f. 

Pinnules  shorty  ovate,  or  broadly  lanceolate,  obtuse; 
venation  same  as  in  the  forToer  species. 
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The  pinnules  are  broader  and  comparatively  shorter.  It 
is  the  essential  difference  which  separates  this  form  from  M. 
minima.  The  author  remarks  that  in  the  decurrent  lam- 
ina?, the  veins  become  more  open  and  nearly  in  right  angle 
to  tlie  rachis.  This  character  is  observable  upon  all  the 
species  of  this  genus.  It  results  from  the  deviation  of  the 
decurring  borders  from  the  normal  line.  In  unequilateral 
pinnae,  as  in  those  of  M.  abbrevtata^  the  angle  of  divergence 
;s  different  upon  each  side  of  the  pinnules. 

Habited — Same  as  the  former  species. 

Megalopteris  fasciculata,  Sp,  nov.^  PI.  XXI V^  Fig.  S. 

Pinnules  comparatively  sinall^  lanceolate^  equally  nar- 
rowed to  the  acuminate  point  and  to  the  decurring  base; 
midrib  narrow^  continuous;  lateial  veins  on  an  acute  angle 
of  divergence^  distinctly  curved  upwards  in  reax^lii/ng  the 
borders^  more  distant  and  thicker  than  in  M.  SouiJiwelUL 

This  fine  fragment  appears  to  represent  a  young  frond 
preserved  in  its  integrity.  The  lower  pinnules  are  like  fas- 
ciculate, or  two  or  three-lobed  by  forking  of  the  medial 
nerve  at  their  base,  a  division  very  similar  to  that  of  Neu- 
ropter  is  fasciculata^  1  6,  of  the  same  plate.  These  lower 
pinnules  are  not  decurrent,  but  the  rachis  becomes  winged, 
and  its  borders  veined  lengthwise  by  parallel  fascicles  of 
vessels  derived  from  the  central  axis,  as  in  the  basilar  stalks 
of  some  fronds. 

This  species  differs  already  from  M.  Southwellii  by  the 
venation ;  for  according  to  the  remarks  of  the  discoverer, 
the  veins  in  this  last  species  become  more  distant  proiX)r- 
tionally  to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  hence  the  greater  distance 
of  the  veins  on  small  pinnules,  like  those  of  this  Fern,  should 
already  authorize  a  specific  separation.  But  there  is  also  a 
marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pinnules  and  in  their 
form ;  for  in  this  species,  the  leaflets  are  truly  lanceolate, 
gradually  narrowed  to  a  sharp  and  long  acumen,  while  in 
M.  Southwellii^  the  pinnules  are  linear,  narrowed  in  round- 
ing to  a  very  short  point. 
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Habitat — Lower  beds  of  the  coal  measures  of  Ills.,  Mr. 
I.  H.  Southwell. 

Megalopteris  abbreviata,  8p.  nov.  PL  XXIV^  Fig,  3. 

PinncB  ovate,  rapidly  narrowed  and  rounded  to  the  apex, 
broadly  decurrent ;  midrib  narrow;  veins  thin,  close,  dicli- 
otoraous  and  distinct. 

Comparing  also  this  species  with  M.  Southwellii,  it  differs 
by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pinnules,  which,  much  shorter, 
are  ovate,  narrowed  to  a  short  acumen.  The  midrib  is  nar- 
rower ;  the  venation  is  of  the  same  character.  • 

Habitat — With  the  former. 

Megalopteris  lata,  Andrews 

Oeol.  BepL  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  11^  p.  417,  PI.  XLVJI,  /.  S,  Sa. 

Pinnules  large,  sometimes  bifurcate  above  the  middle  by 
the  splitting  of  the  medial  nerve,  veins  less  curved  than  in 
the  former  species. 

The  author,  comparing  this  form  to  M.  Dawsoni,  Hart, 
Acad.  Geol.,  2d,  Ed.,  p.  550,  remarks  that  it  differs  by  the 
surface  not  rugose,  the  veins  less  divided  and  less  curved. 

In  the  number  of  species  described  above  we  have,  it 
seems,  two  peculiar  types,  especially  differing  by  the  size 
o^the  midrib.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  specimens 
obtained  from  Illinois  represent  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaflets,  with  a  half  round  large  costa,  while  those  obtained 
in  Ohio  show  the  upper  surface  with  the  medial  nerve  flat- 
tened. Of  M.  Dawsoni,  Hart,  the  author,  says  that  the 
midrib  is  thick,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  split  up 
obliquely  to  the  rachis.  From  the  figures,  however,  the 
midrib  is  very  thin,  indeed  not  marked  at  all.  The  general 
characters  of  the  species  described  either  by  Prof.  Andrews, 
from  Ohio  specimens,  or  by  myself,  from  fragments  received 
from  Mr.  Southwell,  appear  remarkably  similar  in  each 
peculiar  group.  Adding  this  to  the  uncertainty  about  the 
exact  conformation  of  the  midrib,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
supjjose  that  we  have  here  only  two  species,  represented 
each  by  the  specimens  of  the  two  localities,  the  fmgments 
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under  divers  forms  and  size,  being  referable  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  plants ;  some  to  old  fully  unfolded  fronds ; 
others  to  young  and  basilar  ones. 

Though  it  may  be,  in  regard  to  the  specification  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  is  certain  that  they  pertain  to  a  group  of  ferns 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  repi-e- 
sents  this  family  by  plants  as  remarkable  by  their  magni- 
tude as  by  the  elegance  and  the  beauty  of  their  forms.  No 
types  in  the  successive  developments  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  Ferns  of  the  coal  seem  compai-able  to  that  of  the  Lesleya 
and^the  Megalopteris. 

MeGALOPTERIS  ?  MARGINATA,  Sp,  710 0.  PI.  XXI V,  Fig.  4. 

Pinnules  fasciculate  at  the  top  of  the  fronds^  lanceo- 
late^ acuminate^  gradually  narrowed  downward;  borders 
reflexed;  medial  nerce  narrow^  but  thick  and  distinct^ 
precurrent ;  veins  obliqu^^  distant^  forking  twice^  moder- 
ately curved  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

The  only  sjiecimen  received  of  this  species  is  figured.  It 
represents  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna  or  of  a  frond  with 
four  pinnules,  Avhose  base  is  destroyed.  They  occupy  the 
same  position  as  those  of  f.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  and  from 
their  direction  towai'ds  a  common  axis,  they  appear  to  be 
joined  to  the  rachis,  like  the  divisions  of  the  fronds, of 
Megalopteris  ;  f(jr  the  shape  of  these  leaflets  and  the  vena- 
tion are  also  of  analogous  character.  The  pinnules,  larger 
above  the  middle,  are  naiTowed  to  a  short,  slightly  trun- 
cate acumen,  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  a  thick  costa  be- 
yond the  borders,  which,  reflexed  as  they  are,  do  not  en- 
tirely cover  its  top.  The  duplication  of  the  borders  is  much 
like  the  marginal  folding,  covering  the  fructifications  of 
some  Ferns  of  our  time — Pteris^  Pellcea^  etc.  It  is,  however, 
more  regular,  and  though  the  doubled  borders  can  be  sep- 
arated in  fragments,  they  do  not  seem  to  cover  any  fruiting 
organs ;  at  least,  close  and  repeated  examinations  have  failed 
to  show  under  them  any  trace  of  sporanges,  but  merely 
fragments  of  a  very  thin  j^ellucid,  narrow  membrane.  The 
mai-ginal  mode  of  fructification,  if  positively  ascertained, 
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would  refer  these  Ferns  to  Alethopteris^  a  genus  to  which 
Megnlopteris  is  related  also  by  the  decuning  base  of  the 
pinnules,  fonning  prolonged  wings  along  the  mchis. 

The  substance  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  is  compara- 
tively thick ;  the  veins  distant,  more  oblique  still  than  in 
M,  fasoiculata ;  the  pinnules  are  also  shorter  and  broader. 
However,  the  facies  of  the  remains  representing  these  t\\X) 
forms  is  so  much  alike,  that,  if  any  trace  of  fructifications 
had  been  observed,  I  should  have  considered  the  fragments 
as  referable  to  the  same  species,  for  there  is  often  an  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  chanictera,  venation,  sub-divis- 
ions of  the  pinnules,' etc. ,  between  the  sterile  and  fertile 
fronds  of  the  same  kind  of  Ferns. 

Habitat — Lower  carboniferous  near  Port  Byron,  111.  Mr. 
Southwell. 

T^NioPTEBis,  Brgt. 

Fronds  simple^  large^  linear ;  medial  nerve  {rachis) 
camaliculaie^  strong ;  veins  open^  or  in  right  angle^  thin^ 
forking  a  little  above  the  base  or  more  generally  simple^ 
parallel^  sometimes  joined  to  a  marginal  nerve ;  fructifi- 
cations unknown. 

The  species  formerly  admitted  in  this  genus  by  authors 
are  distributed  now,  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  600,  in  the 
Genera  Tceniopteris^  for  species  of  the  Permian  and  Permo- 
Carboniferous ;  Angiopteridium^  Schp.,  for  those  of  the 
Jurassic,  mostly  of  East  India;  Marattiopsis^  Schp.,  for 
one  only,  tertiary;  Oleandridium^  Schp.,  for  triasic  and 
tertiary  species;  Maxyrotceniopteris^  for  those  of  the  Lias 
and  Oolithe,  some  of  them  also  Australian  and  East  In- 
dian ;  and  DancBopsis^  Heer,  for  two  Triassic  phints.  From 
this  it  appears  that  no  species  of  Tceniopteris  has  been 
found  until  now  in  the  true  carboniferous  measures,  or  be- 
low the  New-red  (Permo-Carboniferous.) 

T^NioPTERis  Smitiiii,  Lcsqx.,  PL  XXV.  Fig.  7. 

Oeol.  BepU  of  Ala.^  1875, p.  78  (mentioned). 

Fronds  simple^  largCy  linear ;  midrib  broad.,  canalicu- 
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late  in  the  middle^  Jlat  on  the  borders;  veins  in  right 
angle^  very  thin  and  close^  distinct^  parallel^  mostly  simple. 

A  fine  and  remarkable  species  known  only  by  the  frag- 
ment figured.  The  width  of  the  leaf,  nearly  five  centime- 
ters broad,  indicates  its  length  at  fifteen  centimeters.  The 
fragment  is  nearly  linear,  a  little  more  enlarged  toward  the 
lower  part;  the  borders  are  perfectly  entire,  slightly  inflated 
as  by  a  marginal  nerve,  lacerated  only  by  maceration  and 
erosion  ;  the  substance  is  thin.  The  veins  are  in  right  angle 
to  the  broad  midrib  or  lucliis,  mostly  simple,  rarely  forking 
once  near  the  base,  three  to  four  per  millimeter,  contiguous, 
scarcely  varying  in  their  horizontal  du'ection  from  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  border. 

T.  multinervis^  Weiss.,  {2\  carhonaria^  Schp.),  has  some 
affinity  to  this  Fern.  The  veins  of  the  European  species 
are  more  distant,  distinctly  curved  down  to  the  rachis,  more 
divided,  and  the  costa  or  rachis  not  channeled. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  measures  of  Alabama.  Lo- 
cality not  indicated.  The  specimens  sent  for  determination 
by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith  were  without  labels.  But  except 
a  few  fragments  of  Lepidodendron  from  the  Anthracite  of 
Wilkesbarre,  all  the  others  were  i:)ositively  from  the  Ala- 
bama coal  fields.  The  stone  whereupon  this  leaf  is  pre- 
served is  of  the  same  nature  and  compound  as  that  of  a 
number  of  other  specimens  from  Helena  coal  mines. 

Nerioptkuis,  NtwVy, 

Oeol.  Rept,  of  Ohio,  JPaleonl.f  J,  p.  S78, 

Frond  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate ;  rachis  strong^  punctate ; 
pinmiles  lanceolate^  simple^  entire;  medial  nerte  strong^ 
extending  from  base  to  summit;  secondary  veins  given  off 
at  an  acute  angle^  numerous^  simple  or  forked  at  the  base^ 
parallel^  equal ;  fmctijications  marginal, 

Neriopteuis  lanceolata,  Neicby, 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  I, p.  S81,  PL  XLV,f.  IS. 

Frond  pinnate  or  bi-p  innate;  pinnules  diverging  from 
the  rachis  at  an  acute  angle^  lanceolate^  acute^  rounded  to 
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the  point  of  attachment^  sessile  or  short  petioled;  midrib 
strong^  straight^  percurrent ;  veins  coming  out  from  the 
rachis  at  aa  acute  angle  of  divergence^  slightly  curved  at 
the  basCy  crowded,  simple  or  forked  near  the  base,  parallel 
and^  equal. 

The  author  says  of  this  species,  that  it  is,  by  some  of  its 
characters,  similar  to  Phyllopteris  antiqua,  Daws.  Acad. 
GeoL,  2d  Ed.,  p.  484,  f.  166  E,  differing  by  the  nervation 
which  in  the  Ohio  species  has  an  equal  degree  of  affinity 
to  Alethopteris  and  Tceiiiopteris,  Comparing  the  upper 
part  of  the  pinnules,  as  figured  by  the  author,  to  the  frag- 
ment of  Atl.,  PI.  XXIV,  f.  4,  the  similarity  of  shape  is 
striking ;  the  flexure  of  the  borders  is  the  same,  the  leaflets 
are  only  more  distinctly  acuminate  in  this  last  figure.  The 
affinity  is  eliminated  by  the  great  difference  in  the  venation 
which  in  our  plant  is  of  the  Megalopteris  type,  while  from 
the  figure  of  Dr.  Newberry,  the  veins  are  straight,  simple, 
though  slightly  oblique  and  parallel.  The  author  remarks 
that  the  enlarging  f .  3,  does  not  correctly  represent  the  vena- 
tion, the  veins  being  forked  at  the  base  and  somewhat  curved 
at  their  point  of  junction  to  the  rachis.  Even  with  this  cor- 
rection, the  venation  of  both  species  seems  of  a  different 
diameter ;  for  indeed,  that  of  Megalopteris  fasdculata  is 
positively  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  other  described  forms 
of  the  genus,  while  Dr.  Newberry  compares  the  venation 
of  his  species  to  that  of  TcBniopteris.  As  the  base  and  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  leaflets  of  M,  fascicvZata  is  not  known, 
a  definite  comparison  of  these  two  plants  cannot  be  made. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures.  Coal  No.  1,  of  Sum- 
mit Co.,  Ohio.     Discovered  by  the  author. 

Ortiiogoniopteris,  Andrews. 

Oeol.  Bept,  of  OkiOf  Paleont,^  11^  p,  418. 

Frond  srimply  pinnate ;  pinnules  alternate,  lanceolate 
or  oblong 'linear,  rounded  and  tapering  to  an  acute  point, 
enlarged  and  decurrent  on  the  lower  side  to  an  auricle 
rounded  in  the  upper  part  in  joining  the  lamina  a  little 
above  its  point  of  attachmeht  to  the  rachis ;  medial  nerve 
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thick^  ascending  to  the  apex;  nertmles  fine  and  numerous^ 
uniform^  at  rigid  angle  to  the  midrib^  decarring  to  it  at  the 
point  of  attuchnient^  forking  once  near  the  base. 

From  the  remarks  of  the  author,  this  genus  is  allied  to 
Tceniopleris^  Brgt.,  Angiopteridum^  Schp.,  and  Neriop- 
teris^  Newb'y,  having  more  the  character  of  Dancea  than 
any  of  tlie  Pecopterids  of  tlie  coal  measures.  It  is  how- 
ever allied  to  Alethopteris  by  the  decurrent  base  of  the 
leatiets. 

OllTHOGONIOPTERIS  CLARA,  AndrClCS. 
Oeol.  Jtept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  ir,p,  419,  PL  L,/.  1,  ia. 

Specific  characters  same  as  those  of  the  genus. 

This  tine  Fern  is  represented  by  two  fragments  of  a  same 
l)inna  thirty-seven  centimeters  long,  linear  obtuse  in  outline. 
The  pinnules  diverging  from  the  nichis  at  an  angle  of  25®,  are 
nine  to  eleven  centimeters  long,  two  centimeters  wide,  par- 
allel, close,  imbricated  on  the  borders,  linear  to  near  the 
top  where  they  taper  in  a  curve  to  a  more  or  less  definite 
point ;  borders  undulate  or  slightly  revolute  ;  nervation  of 
the  genus. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  Coal  measures  in  Perry  county, 
near  Rushville,  Ohio. 

Ortiioooniopteris  Gilbkrte,  Andreios. 

Oeol,  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  II,  p,  420,  IK,  L,/.  9, 

Character  of  gemis. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  by  a  relatively  stronger  rachis, 
the  pinnae  of  a  thicker  substance,  shorter,  lanceolate,  more 
distant ;  the  medial  nei*ve  not  as  thick  and  the  veins  fine, 
closer,  less  curved  toward  the  margin  which  is  somewhat 
thickened.  The  pinnules  are  about  six  centimeters  long, 
fifteen  millimeters  broad. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Dan.^ites,  Goepp, 

Fronds  pinnate;  secondary  veins  coming  out  in  right 
angle  from  the  primary  straight  nerve,  simple  or  dicho- 
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tomous ;  sporanges  on  the  lower  side  of  the  lamina^  placed 
in  rows  from  the  medial  nerve  to  near  the  borders  along 
the  lateral  veins,  oval  or  linear,  exannulate. 

From  the  definition  of  the  genus  as  admitted  by  Schim- 
per,  the  fronds  of  the  Danceites  are  merely  pinnate,  as  they 
are  also  in  all  the  living  species  of  Danxea.  Goeppert  how- 
ever, Syst.,  p.  380,  PI.  XIX,  f.  4,  6,  describes  as  Danceites 
asplenioides,  a  species  whose  frond  is  at  least  bi-pinnate 
and  whose  sub-divisions  are  evidently  Pecopterid  This 
species,  by  its  fructifications,  does  not  appear  related  to 
DancBa,  the  8i>oranges  being  merely  oval,  placed  near  the 
midrib,  and  not  distinctly  ia  continuous  rows  as  they  are  in 
living  Ferns  of  the  genus.  DancBites  Schlotheimii,  Deb.  and 
Ett.,  Acrob.  d.  Keide.,  p.  22,  PI.  Ill,  f.  1,  a  Cretaceous 
plant,  has  a  marked  i-elation  to  species  of  Dancea  by  its 
simply  pinnate  fronds,  its  fructification  and  the  venation, 
and  D.  flrmus,  Heer.,  Fl.  Arct.,  I,  p.  81,  PL  XLIV,  f.  20- 
22,  also  Cretaceous,  has  its  fronds  pinnate  or  bi-pinnate  and 
its  fructifications  marked  by  a  group  of  oval  sponinges  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  midrib.  In  two  of  the  Danceites, 
therefore,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  spo- 
ranges  and  also  in  the  divisions  of  the  fronds  from  the  gen- 
eral type  as  known  from  living  Ferns.  Considering  that 
the  8i)ecies  described  here,  has  by  its  fructification  a  re- 
markable concordance  of  character  with  those  of  the  species 
of  Dancea  of  our  time,  its  placement  into  this  genus  seems 
legitimate,  though  the  frond  is  at  least  tripinnate,  not  sim- 
ple. By  this  character  and  by  the  venation  this  plant  is  re- 
lated to  Callipteridium  or  to  Alethopteris. 

Dan^ites  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov,,  PL  XXVIII,  Fig,  1-3. 

Frond  very  large,  tripinnate;  primary  pinnce  lanceo- 
late; secondary  divisions  linear-lanceolate,  variable  in 
length  becoming  gradually  shorter  toioard  the  apex;  pin- 
nules oblong,  very  dbtuse,  connate  near  the  base,  the  upper 
ones  to  the  middle,  in  joining  the  terminal  ovate  obtuse 
leaflet;  midrib  thick,  abruptly  effaced  near  the  apex ;  veins 
slightly  oblique,  simple  or  forking  once,  strong  and  close; 
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fructifications  in  linear  series  of  sporanges  passing  in 
an  upward  curve  from  the  midrih  to  the  entire  borders. 

The  substance  of  this  Pern  is  coriaceous;  the  surface  is  a 
thick  epidermis,  covering  and  jjartly  obliterating  the  vena- 
tion which  is  distinctly  seen  only  where  this  epidermis  is 
erased.  The  general  facies  of  the  plant  is  that  of  an  Ale- 
thoptei'is.  Indeed  by  the  division  and  forms  of  the  leaf- 
lets, it  has  the  greatest  affinity  to  A,  Serlii  and  to  Callip- 
teridium  SulUvantU.  P.  2  is  part  of  a  large  specimen, 
thirty  centimeters  long,  with  broad  rachis,  one  centimeter 
at  tlie  base,  bearing  alternate,  sub-linear  pinnae,  the,  lower 
ones  fertile,  longest  in  the  middle,  eight  centimeters,  grad- 
ually shorter  downwards,  the  upper  ones  sterile  also  grad- 
ually shorter,  becoming  simple  pinnules  towards  the  ax)ex 
as  in  all  the  species  of  Alethopterids.  The  specimen  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  lower  side  of  the  pinnse,  deeply  im- 
pressed into  the  stone,  the  fructificxitions  being  partly  left 
attached  to  the  matter  in  continuous,  linear,  somewhat 
broad  rows  of  sporanges,  covered  by  the  thick  epidermis, 
which,  when  removed,  leaves  the  stone  marked  as  f.  2a. 
The  intervals  between  the  pointed  lines  separate  the  series 
of  agglomerated  sporanges,  distinct  on  the  borders  of  the 
linear  zones  by  points  or  small  indentations,  as  seen  on  the 
pinnules  of  the  left  side  of  f.  2a.  The  form  of  the  pinnules 
is  the  same  in  the  fertile  as  in  the  sterile  pinnce ;  they  are 
oblong,  very  entire,  obtuse,  variable  in  length  and  width, 
according  to  their  position,  the  largest  one  in  f.  1,  being  two 
centimeters  near  the  base  of  the  pinnae,  gradually  shorter  to 
eight  millimeters  under  the  terminal  leaflets.  The  veins  are 
thick,  parallel  and  very  close,  as  joined  to  each  other  along 
the  borders,  simple  or  forking  near  the  base ;  no  trace  of 
veins  is  discernible  upon  the  fertile  leaflets. 

Habitat — Shale  above  the  Coal  of  St.  Clairsville,  equiva- 
lent of  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  Communicated  in  numerous 
specimens  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson  of  that  place. 
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Dan^ites  macuopiiyllus,  {NewVy^)  Lesqx,^  PI.  XXV, 

Figs.  J^-6. 

Alethopteris  maeropkylla,  Newb'y^  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  raleonl.,  I,  p. 
SSS,  PL  XLVIII,/.  S,  Sa. 

Froiid  pinnate  ;  pinn<e  or  pinnnles  sublineai\  narrowed 
into  a  deltoid  slightly  obtuse  apex;  borders  undulate  or 
irregularly  scalloped;  base  obliquely  deeply  cordate; 
medial  nerve  straight;  lateral  veins  in  right  angle  to  the 
casta,  scarcely  curved  downward  in  reaching  it,  crowded 
and  numerous,  very  fine,  simple  or  forking  once. 

This  definition  is  that  of  Dr.  Newberry,  with  scarcely  any 
modifications,  and  agrees  so  well  with  the  characters  of  the 
fragments  represented  in  our  plat^  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt  identity,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Ohio  leaves 
are  slightly  reflexed  on  the  borders,  while  they  are  flat  in 
ours.  Tlie  veins  are  so  fine,  so  exactly  in  right  angle  to 
the  midrib,  and  so  little  divided,  that  at  first  sight  the  plant 
seems  referable  to  Tceniopteris .  But  in  this  genus,  the 
fronds  or  pinnae  are  simple,  while  the  shape  of  the  base  of 
the  pinnules  indicates  those  of  this  species  as  evidently 
pinnate.  Its  relation  to  the  Alethopterids  is  contradicted 
by  the  unequal,  deeply  cordate  base  of  the  leaflets,  a  char- 
acter which  is  not  seen  in  any  of  the  pinnules  of  this  group ; 
and  also  by  the  large  size  of  the  leaves  and  their  nervation, 
the  fragments  indicating  ultimate  pinnae  ten  to  twelve  cent- 
imeters long,  and  two  to  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad. 
Their  lamina  is  irregularly  scalloped  or  cut  on  the  borders, 
as  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Tceniopteris .  By  the  large 
size  of  the  leaflets,  and  by  their  venation,  this  fossil  Fern 
is  related  to  Dancea.  Some  species  of  this  genus  bear  sim- 
ple pinnae,  prolonged  at  the  base  into  an  obtuse  auricle,  as 
in  the  fragment,  Atl.,  f.  4. 

Habitat — Youngstown  low  coal.  No.  1  of  the  Ohio  Geol. 
Rept. ;  same  horizon  as  Talmadge,  the  locality  where  Dr. 
Newberry  obtained  his  specimens, 

Idiophyllum,  Lesqx. 
Leaves  small,  round,  or  broadly  obovate;  medial  nerve 
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thicks  grcuhially  narrowed  and  facing  la  joining  the 
borders  ;  lateral  secondary  veins  sub-opposlte^  thick^  pass- 
ing in  an  inside  curte  towards  the  borders^  gradually  ef- 
faced in  the  reticulation  ;  tenules  more  or  less  cordinuous; 
sometimes  crossing  eacJi  other  in  contrary  directions^  and 
forming^  by  intersections^  regularly  quadrate  or  rhom- 
boidal  meshes. 

Tlie  leaf,  the  only  one  for  which  the  genus  is  established, 
is,  by  its  peculiar  areolation,  related  to  DiciyophyUuTn, 
LI.  &  Hutt.,  and  might  be  described  under  this  name,  but 
for  the  pinnate  cliaracter  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  specie  re- 
ferred to  this  last  division.  The  English  authors  remark 
that  the  name  Dictyophyllum^  may  be  advantage-ously 
employed  for  the  description  of  fragments  of  doubtful 
character  referred  to  Ferns,  leaving  that  of  Phyllites  for 
those  positively  dicotyledonous ;  and  that  other  names  may 
be  invented  for  plants  showing  remarkable  peculiarities  iu 
the  arrangement  of  the  veins,  etc. 

The  only  fragment  ligured  to  which  this  leaf  may  be  com- 
l>ared,  is  that  in  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  PI.  XLII,  f.  3,  which, 
with  f.  2,  named  Phillites^  pertain  to  the  lower  Lias  of 
lloer,  Scandinavia.  F.  2  is  referred  by  Schimper  to  Dicty- 
ophyllum  NiUsoni^  and  is  evidently  part  of  a  pinnate-lobate 
leaf ;  f.  3  is  not  mentioned  or  desca'ibed  anywhere.  It  shows 
only  one  side,  the  half  of  an  oval  entire  leaf,  with  secondary 
veins  oblique,  parallel,  and  close.  The  strong  nervules, 
about  as  distant  as  the  veins,  are  in  right  angle  and  simple, 
passing  parallel  through  the  areas  between  the  veins,  form- 
ing a  large  quadrate  areolaticm.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
advisiible  to  refer  Sternberg's  plant  to  the  same  generic 
division;  for  the  nervation  is  like  that  of  our  leaf,  and  if  the 
mostly  destroyed  side  had  the  same  character  as  the  pi'e- 
served  part,  the  whole  would  represent  an  oval,  entire  leaf, 
and  the  generic  relation  would  then  be  confirmed. 

Idiopiiyllum  kotundifolium,  pi.  XXIII^  Fig.  11. 

Pinnule  nearly  rounds  more  enlarged  at  the  very  obtuse 
nearly  truncate  apex;  borders  entire^  nercation  as  de- 
scribed for  the  genus. 
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The  leaf,  attached  to  a  rachis  by  its  rounded  base,  or  by 
the  thickened  base  of  the  costa,  is  four  centimeters  long, 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the  upper  part,  where 
it  is  somewhat  shrunk  by  compression  of  the  upper  border 
into  the  stone.  The  characters  of  the  secondary  veins  indi- 
cate it  as  entire  all  around,  the  primary  nerve  becoming  grad- 
dually  thinner  to  near  the  border,  where  it  is  effaced,  and 
the  lateral,  parallel,  secondary  veins  (four  pairs)  curved  up- 
wards, being  also  gradually  narrowed,  and  effacing  close  to 
the  border  in  the  same  manner  as  the  midrib.  The  tertiary 
divisions  are  real  nervilles,  though,  by  their  direction,  they 
appear  as  branches  of  the  lower  secondary  veins.  They 
are  pamllel,  thick,  generally  continuous,  passing  over  the 
secondary  nerves,  or  sometimes  curving  back,  and  re-cross- 
ing the  areas  in  a  contrary  direction,  thus  composing  regu- 
lar quadrangular,  or  broadly  rhomboidal  meshes,  as  seen 
on  the  left  side  of  the  figure.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
venation  seems,  therefore,  more  intimately  related  to  that 
of  the  fragments  f.  3,  PI.  XLII,  of  St.,  1.  c,  than  to  any  of 
the  species  of  PJilebopteris  or  Dictyophyllum  described  by 
the  authors.  At  first  sight  the  likeness  of  this  fossil  frag- 
ment to  some  dicotyledonous  leaves  is  striking.  None  of 
the  Perns  of  our  time  have  any  relation  to  it.  The  large 
meshes,  either  simple  or  double  by  the  crossing  of  the 
nervilles,  do  not  show  any  trace  of  intermediate  areolation 
like  that  observed  in  Clathropteris. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek  in  nodules,  lowest  strata  of  the 
middle  coal  measures,  close  upon  the  Millstone  Grit ;  com- 
municated by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  The  preservation  of  this 
leaf,  that  of  species  of  Spirangium^  and  of  a  number  of 
other  vegetable  remains  never  seen  anywhere  else  in  the 
Coal  measures  of  this  continent  or  of  Europe,  seem  to  prove 
that  a  large  number  of  the  plants  of  the  Coal  measures,  those 
of  a  thin  substance,  easily  destroyed  by  macemtion,  have, 
as  yet,  escaped  research,  and  that  a  limited  portion  only 
of  the  remarkably  rich  flora  of  the  coal  is  known  to  bota- 
nists. 
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Alethoptkrids. 

To  this  group,  intermediate  between  theJ^^europterids  and 
PecopteridSj  are  referred  the  genera  Lescuropteris,  Callip 
teridium^  Alethopteris  and  Protoblechnum. 

Lescuropteris,  Schimp.^  Paleant.  VegeL  i,  p.  ^65. 

Fronds  large^  bi^  trlpiancUe  ;  rachis  broody  foliate  ;  pin- 
nee  pinnatifld^  close^  oblique;  divisions  ovate^  actUej  in- 
dined  oidside^  connate  to  the  middle^  decnrrent  to  the 
rachis;  primary  nerve  thin^  dichotomoxts ;  lower  pairs  qf 
lateral  veins  emerging  from  the  rachis^  the  other  alternate^ 
ly  from  the  midrib^  forking  twice^  the  upper  forking  once 
or  simple. 

This  genus,  related  to  Odontopteris  by  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  lateral  veins,  and  to  Neuropt^ris  by  their  direc- 
tion is,  according  to  Schimper's  remarks,  distinguished  at 
iii-st  sight  from  all  the  Ferns  of  the  Carboniferous  by  its 
peculiar  nervation.  He  compares  the  species  on  which  the 
genus  is  established  to  Odontopteris  alpina^  and  says  that^ 
from  the  distribution  of  the  veins,  it  miglit  be  referred  to 
the  same  division. 

Le8cukoi>teuis  Moorii,  Schp.^  PI.  XXVI^  Fig.  i,  la. 

Neuropteris  Moorii,  Lesqx,,  Boston  Journ.,  8.  N.  H.,  v,  VI,  p.  419, 
Geol.  of  Ptnn'a,  1858,  p.  860,  pL  XIX,  f.  I. 

The  specific  characters  are  those  of  the  genus. 

The  thick  rachis,  obscurely  striate,  is  winged  by  the  in- 
terposition of  half  round  leaflets  between  the  base  of  the 
sessile  decurrent  pinnae,  joined  to  the  rachis  by  the  enlarged 
base  of  the  lower  pinnules,  or  by  small,  irregular  subdivis- 
ions. The  pinnae,  in  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  are  long, 
ten  to  twelve  centimeters,  nearly  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad  in  the  middle,  a  little  narrower  near  the  base,  also  . 
gradually  narrowing  to  a  terminal  oval,  very  small  leaflet, 
scarcely  tw  o  millimeters  long,  and  half  as  broad.  The' broad 
secondary  rachis,  two  millimeters  at  its  base,  is  still  half  as 
thick  near  the  top  of  the  pinnae.  The  scythe-shaped  acate 
pinnules  resemble  those  of  Odontopteris  Brardii;  they  are, 
however,  shorter,  with  a  less  acuminate  apex.     As  in  the 
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last  species,  they  are  also  sometimes  obtuse.  The  epider- 
mis, of  a  reddish  color,  becomes  transparent  when  humected, 
and  the  veins,  then  more  distinct,  look  as  if  traced  in  black. 
This  character,  which  shows  the  membraneous  texture  of 
the  pinnules,  the  alate  rachis  and  the  venation  indicate  close 
relation  of  this  plant  to  Callipterldium. 

Habitat — The  localitv  indicated  in  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
1.  c,  was  not  precise.  Mr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Pittsburgh,  to 
whom  I  owe  the  specimen,  had  received  it  without  label. 
He  believed  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  a  bed  of  clay 
overlying  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  at  Irwin  station.  Pa.  I  saw 
later  a  few  fragmentary  specimens,  also  without  labels,  in 
the  cabinet  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews.  Some  months  ago  I 
received,  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Emerson,  another  specimen  of  the 
same  size  and  character  as  the  one  figured,  obtained  in  the 
roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  St.  Clairsville,  Bel  mount  county, 
Ohio,  which  is  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal. 

Lescuroptekis  adiantites,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XXVl^  Fig,  4- 

Neuropiei^  adiantites^  Leaqx.^  Boston  Journ..,  S,  N.  H.^  v,  FJ,  p.  419, 
Geol,  of  I^nn*a,  p.  860,  Pt.  XX  ,/.  i. 

Frond  hipinnate ;  primary  pinnce  deltoid  in  outline: 
secondary  divisions  linear -lanceolate^  obtuse;  pinnules  or 
lobes  connate  to  the  middle^  becoming  confluent  upwards 
in  passing  into  an  oblong  obtuse  terminal  leaflet ;  midrib 
thin;  veins  oblique^  forking  near  the  borders ;  rachis  alate, 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  Fern  but  the  fragment  figured. 
The  species  is  distinctly  related  to  L,  Moorii  by  the  decur- 
ring  lower  pinnules,  which  become  attached  to  the  main 
rachis ;  but  differs  by  the  very  narrow  rachis  of  the  pinnse, 
by  the  downward  inclination  of  the  midrib  and  of  the  lateral 
veins,  forking  merely  once.  Except  the  narrow  rachis  the 
aflBnity  of  the  characters  even  in  the  nervation  is  close, 
as  the  lower  lateral  veins,  sometimes  at  least  are  derived 
from  the  main  rachis  and  the  difference  in  the  forking  of 
the  veins  is,  accountable  to  the  small  size  of  the  half  round 
very  obtuse  and  oblique  pinnules.  The  texture  of  the  leaf- 
lets is  membranaceous,  like  that  of  L,  Moorii^  but  thinner; 
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the  venation  is  distinct  through  the  epidermis,  when  the 
surface  is  humected. 

Habitat — South  Salem  vein,  Pottsville.  The  geological 
horizon  of  tliis  station  is  probably  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
former  species. 

Callipteridium,  Weiss. 

Fronds  large^  polyp  innate ;  pinnules  attached  to  the 
rachis  by  the  whole  base^  often  decurrent  and  the  Corner  de- 
scending to  the  main  rachis,  connate  or  disjointed  at  the 
base ;  primary  neroe  strong^  dissolved  below  the  apex; 
lateral  veins  oblique^  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders^ 
dichotomous^  the  basilar  attoA^hed  to  the  rachis. 

Limited  as  it  is  here,  this  genus  admits  species  which,  for- 
merly referred  to  Alethopteris^  have  by  curved  dichotomous 
veins  a  relation  to  Neuropteris^  as  they  have  it  at  the 
same  time  to  Odontopteris  and  to  Alethopteris  by  the  at- 
tachment of  the  pinnules  by  the  whole  base  and  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  btusilar  veins  to  the  rachis.  I  refer  to  Ale- 
thopteris the  species  only  with  lateral  veins  nearly  in  right 
angle,  at  least  toward  the  base,  merely  forking  or  simple, 
though  distinctly  related  they  may  be,  by  the  characters  of 
their  fronds,  by  their  shape,  and  by  the  position  and  size  of 
the  leaflets  to  Callipteridium. 

Prof.  Weiss  unites  into  this  Genus :  CalUpteris  SvUi- 
vanlii,  Lesqx. ;  Neuropteris  ovata^  Germ. ;  iV^.  pteroideSj 
Goep.;  Odontopteris  con  nata,  Roem. ;  Neuropteris  regina^ 
Roem.,  and  Pecopteris  gigas^  Gutb.  Of  these  species,  N-. 
ovata  is  now  placed  by  Weiss  in  Neuropteridium  a  section 
of  the  Neuropteris^  proposed  by  Scliimper,  which  Weiss 
admits  as  a  new  genus ;  Odontopteris  connata^  Roem.,  is 
referable  to  CalUpteris  by  its  nervation ;  the  other  species 
belonging  to  the  Permian  or  New  Red,  have  the  characters 
of  Callipteridium  as  fixed  above. 

Callipteridium  Sullivantii,  Lesqx. 

CaUipUris  Sullivantii,  Lesqx.,  Boston  Journ.  N.  H.  i9.,  v.  VI^  p,  49s, 
Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  866,  PL  V,  /.  IS.  Oeol.  Rept.  of  lU.^  II,  p,  440^  Pi. 
XXXVIII,  f.l. 

Alethopteris  Sullivantii,  Scfip,,  Palcont.  Vcget.,  I,  p.  561. 
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Fronds  hi  or  tri-pinncUe  ;  pinjuB  large^  linear -lanceolate  ; 
leaflets  Ungulate^  enlarged  above  the  middle^  very  obtuse^ 
lateral  veins  close^  thin^  curved^  dichotomous. 

Both  figures  of  this  species  represent  simple  pinnae ;  that 
of  the  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c,  is  twenty  centimeters  long,  five 
centimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  a  little  narrower  at  the 
base  and  tapering  near  the  top  to  a  small  oval  terminal  pin- 
nule entered  up  to  the  middle  by  the  top  of  the  rachis.  The 
lateral  pinnules  averaging  two  and  a  half  centimeters,  one 
centimeter  broad  in  the  middle,  are  narrowed  to  the  point 
of  connection  near  the  rachis,  where  they  are  joined  in  nar- 
row obtuse  sinuses.  The  midrib  is  two  millimeters  thick  at 
the  base,  still  half  as  thick  at  the  point  where  it  is  dissolved, 
a  little  above  the  middle.  The  lateral  veins  numerous,  in 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence  from  the  rachis,  gradually 
curve  towards  the  borders,  having  exactly  the  neuropterid 
character. 

I  have  seen  of  this  species  the  upper  part  of  a  compound 
pinna  with  three  pairs  of  alternate  close  secondary  pinnse, 
the  lower  one  two  centimeters  long,  with  short,  obtuse  or 
half  roun^  broad  pinnules  or  lobes,  eight  millimeters  long 
and  as  broad,  joined  half  their  length.  The  medial  nerve 
is  distinct  in  each  leaflet,  and  has  with  the  lateral  veins  also 
the  same  character  as  in  the  other  fragments  described.  The 
second  pair  of  these  pinnae,  in  ascending,  pass  to  deeply 
undulate  pinnules,  about  four  centimeters  long,  with  the 
rachis  for  its  midrib,  all  the  lateral  veins  emerging  from  it ; 
in  the  third,  the  pinnae  are  entire,  linear-lanceolate  obtuse 
pinnules,  not  even  undulate  on  the  borders.  This  division 
is  normal,  the  same  as  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnae 
of  the  Alethopterids .  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is  thick, 
coriaceous. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  bed  of  Shamokin,  Penn'a,  just  above 
the  Conglomerate.  Roof  shale  of  Colchester  and  Morris 
coal;  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  111. — Dr.  J.  H.  Britts  has 
sent  si)ecimens  of  it  in  nodules  of  Carbonate  of  Iron,  from 
near  Clinton,  Mo.  Also  found  at  Cannelt^n,  Pa.,  with  the 
the  following. 
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Callipteridium  Mansfieldi,  8p.  nov.^  P.  XXVII, 

Figs.  1-2. 

Fronds  hlplnnate;  primary  piuTUB  lanceolate,  the  lower 
part  Mpinnatifid,  simply  pinnate  at  the  top;  secondary 
pinncB  mostly  large,  lanceolate;  pinnules  connate  at  tJie 
base,  oblong,  obtuse;  midrib  comparatively  narrow,  ^a^ced 
below  the  apex;  lateral  neins  obliqne  curved,  dichotomous. 

Considering  merely  the  shape  of  the  pinnules  of  the  large 
pinna  f.  1,  tlie  species  seem  closely  allied  to  the  former.  It 
is  however  far  different,  the  leaflets  being  gradually  atten- 
uated to  an  obtuse  point,  not  enlarged  above  the  middle  and 
not  as  rounded  at  the  top,  curved  upwards,'  rather  than 
backwards,  and  the  pinnae  lanceolate.  The  substance  also  is 
not  coriaceous,  but  luther  thin ;  the  primary  nerves  narrower, 
not  abruptly  dissolved ;  the  secondary  veins  more  distinct 
thicker  and  not  as  crowded.  The  upper  part  of  the  pinna  f .  2, 
tliough  of  the  same  general  character  has  its  divisions 
much  naiTower,  and  more  distant.  The  lower  pinnules  at 
the  base  of  the  pinna  are  attached  to  the  rachis  as  in  C 
Pardeei.  From  this,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rachis 
may  have  been  partly  winged  by  decurrent  leaflets  as  in  the 
fragment  of  the  last  named  species,  Atl.,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  3. 

Habitat — Cannelton ;  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield.  Though  not 
very  rare,  all  the  specimens  obtained  until  now  are  small 
fragments. 

Callipteridium  neuropteroidp:s,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  XXVII, 

Figs.  3,  3a. 

PinncB  large,  lanceolate  ;  upper  pinnules  connate  at  the 
base,  the  lower  disjoined,  sessile  by  the  whole  base,  oblong, 
obtuse;  midrib  thick,  dissolved  above  the  middle;  lateral 
veins  tJiick^  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  slightly  curved 
towards  the  borders,  dichotomous. 

The  substance  of  this  Fern,  of  which  I  have  seen  only  the 
fragment  figured,  is  tliick,  coriaceous.  Tlie  upper  pinnules 
joined  at  the  ba^e,  are  open,  the  lower  ones  disconnected, 
even  distant,  neai'ly  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  sessile  by 
their  whole  base,  the  borders  being  only  a  little  rounded  to 
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the  point  of  attachment.  The  size  of  the  pinnules  and 
apparently  of  the  whole  plant  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  two  former  species.  This  is  the  only  point  of  analogy  ; 
for  besides  their  thick  coriaceous  epidermis,  the  pinnules 
of  this  species  have  a  very  distinct  nervation,  the  midrib 
being  merely  prominent  from  the  base  to  the  middle  where 
it  is  effaced,  and  the  lateral  veins  very  oblique  scarcely 
curved  and  very  thick.  The  upper  part  of  f.  3,  enlarged 
3a,  shows  the  veins  thin  under  the  destroyed  epidermis. 

Habitai — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  very  rare.  Among 
the  thousands  of  specimens  which  I  have  seen  from  the 
locality,  this  is  the  only  fiugment  ever  discovered  of  this 
species. 

CALLIPTERIDIUM  Owen II,  Lesqx,^  PL  XXXIII,  Figs,  6 — 7. 

Alethopleris  Owenii,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  Hept,  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  S09,  Pt,  II,  f,  1. 
Sehp.  FtileonL  veget,,  I,  p.  556, 

Frond  tripinvale;  pinnce  large,  in  rigid  angle  to  the 
broad  rachis,  distant;  jnnnules  lanceolate,  obtuse,  rarely 
acute,  connate  near  the  rachis  in  obtuse  sinuses,  often 
decurring  ;  borders  undulate  ;  medial  nerve  distinct  to  above 
the  middle;  veins  dichotomous.  distant,  thin  and  curved. 

The  specimen  figured  represent  the  different  characters 
of  the  pinnfie  and  pinnules  of  this  species.  According  to 
their  position  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  fronds,  the 
pinnse  are  broader  or  narrower ;  the  pinnules  also,  are  of 
various  length,  and  differently  joined  at  the  base ;  but  the 
essential  characters  are  preser\'ed  in  all.  The  jnnnfie  and 
pinnules  are  at  right  angle;  the  midrib  always  distinct, 
sometimes  marked  to  the  apex ;  the  veins,  oblique  at  first, 
more  curved  in  reaching  the  borders,  generally  forking 
twice,  are  thin,  and  undulate.  The  separate  leaflet  at  the 
right  corner  of  the  specimen  seems,  by  its  form,  especially 
the  acute  apex,  the  thick  costa,  and  the  lateral  veins  merely 
forked,  of  a  different  character,  and  is,  perhaps,  referable 
to  another  species,  though  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale. 
I  found,  among  a  lot  of  specimens  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Gurley,  a  large  pinna  with  short  obtuse  pinnules,  compara- 
ble by  their  form  to  C.  Sullivantii,  but  with  the  nervation 
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of  this  species,  the  veins  forking  once  near  the  base,  and 
both  branches  once  more  near  the  borders  ;  the  midrib  flat 
and  broad  on  the  lower  surface,  but  thin  and  more  pro- 
longed on  the  upper  side.  The  ultimate  pinnule  is  short, 
triangular,  obtuse.  I  refer  the  specimen  to  this  species  as 
a  variety. 

The  general  facies  of  this  Pern  is  that  of  an  Alethopteria. 
As  all  the  veins,  except  the  basilar  ones,  are  generally  fork- 
ing twice  and  curved,  its  place  is  with  (Jalllpteridiwm. 
Schimj)er  remarks  of  this  species  that  it  resembles  A,  tceni- 
opieroides^  Bunb'y.  But  this  last  plant,  as  far  as  I  know 
it,  has  none  of  the  basilar  veins  attached  to  the  rachis,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  Pecopteiis^  as  seen  also  by  its  fructifications. 

Habitat — Male's  coal  and  Lee's  creek  coal,  subconglom- 
erate.  Arks.  Mr.  Gurley's  specimens  are  labeled  Spring 
creek,  Ind. 

Callipteridium  in^quale,  Sp.  nov.  PI.  XXXIII^ 

Figs.  '2-6. 

PinncB  large ^  linear^  lanceolaie  near  the  apex  to  a  small 
obtuse  terminal  leaflet;  pinnvles  irregular  in  size  and 
position,  linear^  obtuse^  connate  near  thebase^  and  oblique; 
or  opea^  more  or  less  distant^  subspathulate^  rounded  to 
the  point  of  attachment ;  medial  nerte  thick ^  abruptly  dis- 
solved below  the  apex;  lateral  veins  thin^  numerous^  hid- 
den into  the  tJiick  epidermis^  diverging  in  acute  angle^ 
forking  once  or  twice^  and  moderately  curved. 

The  pinnules  are  irregular  in  size,  sometimes  shorter  in 
the  middle  of  the  pinnae,  and  as  seen  by  the  fragment  f.  6, 
also  very  irregular  in  their  position.  Their  size  is  equally 
variable,  one  to  two  centimeters  long  in  the  middle  of  the 
pinnae,  five  to  seven  millimeters  broad.  The  substance  of 
the  plant  is  coriaceous.  By  this  character  and  the  broad 
middle  nerve  abruptly  dissolved,  it  is  related  to  C.  Sulli- 
vantiiand  C.  neuropteroid'es;  but  the  midrib  ascends  higher, 
the  surface  of  the  leaflets  is  rough,  and  the  veins,  though 
quite  as  close,  are  a  little  stronger  and  less  divided,  gener- 
ally immersed,  rarely  clear  and  distinct.     The  pinnules  in 
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the  fragment  f.  6,  narrowed  and  rounded  to  the  point  of 
attachment,  are  remarkably  like  those  of  a  Neuropteris, 
Hdbildt — Cannelton,  Pa. ;  found  only  in  fragments. 

Calliptekidium  Pardeki,  8p.  nov.^  PL  XX VI^  Fig.  ^,  3. 

Frond  bi\  tripinnatifid ;  primary  pinnce  triangular^ 
rapidly  narrowed  and  deltoid  to  the  apex;  secondary  di- 
visions alternate  or  suhopposite^  open^  the  lower  ones  long^ 
linear^  lanceolate  near  the  apex^  the  upper  ones  simple^ 
undulate^  or  entire^  oblong^  obtuse ;  medial  nerve  distinct 
to  near  the  apex;  veins  in  acute  angle  of  divergence^  slight- 
ly curved^  generally  twice  forked. 

In  the  two  fi'agments,  f .  2  and  3,  preserved  upon  the  same 
specimen,  on  opposite  side,  the  pinnse  are  all  sessile  upon 
the  main  rachis,  attached  to  it  by  the  lower  pinnules,  either 
distinct,  oval ;  or  decurring  along  it,  and  triangular  obtuse, 
the  rachis  becoming  then  distinctly  winged.  The  lower 
secondary  pinnae  averaging  eight  to  ten  centimeters  long,  are 
linear,  only  narrowed  near  the  apex  in  passing  by  connate 
leaflets  to  very  small  obtuse  terminal  ones ;  their  lateral 
pinnules,  six  to  seven  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  slightly  oblique,  connate  above  the  base,  are  oblong, 
very  obtuse  and  entire.  The  rachis  is  narrow ;  the  midrib 
not  very  thick,  is  distinct,  effaced  by  divisions  below  the 
apex;  the  veins  in  very  acute  angle,  thin,  very  distinct, 
are  more  distant  than  in  any  of  the  former  species,  and 
also  somewhat  less  curved  in  passing  towards  the  bordera. 
As  in  the  Alethopterids^  the  upper  part  of  the  primary 
pinnae  is  merely  pinnate,  the  simple  divisions  or  pinnules 
becoming  gradually  and  rapidly  shorter  toward  the  top. 
It  is  distantly  related  to  C,  Mansfieldi, 

Habitat — I  found  the  specimen,  without  label,  in  the 
museum  of  the  Pardee  school  of  mines,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Penn'a.  From  the  substance  of  the  stone,  it  is 
derived  from  the  Anthracite  basin. 

CALLIPTERIDIUM  RUG08UM,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XXX VI^  Figs.  i,  2. 

Alethopleria  rugoaa^  Lesqz.,  Cat.  JPotts.  Ass.,  p.  Jlj  PL  /,  /.  f.  8chp.^ 
PaleonU  Veget.,  I,  p,  66g. 
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A.  obscura,  Lesqx,,  Boston  Journ.^  S,  N,  IT.,  v.  VItp.4£S,     OeaL  of 
PcwM'a,  1858,  p.  865,  PL  /,/.  lS-14a. 

Frond  tr ipinnatifid ;  pinnce  oblong  rwpidly  narrowed 
in  the  iipper  part;  secondary  divisions  slightly  ohliqii£y 
alternate^  sessile,  sxib -linear ^p innately^  equally  and  deeply 
lobed;  medial  nerve  as  thin  as  the  veins  which  are  oblique^ 
curved  to  the  borders^  distant^  forked  once  or  twice.     ' 

The  liret  specimens  found  of  this  species  and  described 
as  Alethopteris  obscura^  1.  c,  had  merely  fragment  of 
lower  pinnae,  like  f.  2,  with  distant  lanceolate  obtusely 
acuminate  pinnules,  more  or  less  regularly  pinnately  iindu- 
late.  A  better  s])ecimen  representing  the  upper  part  of  a 
pinna,  was  figured  later  as  A.  rugosa^  1.  c,  differing  from 
the  lii^st  by  the  short  connate  acute  leaflets,  with  a  coarse 
rugose  surface.  The  large  specimen,  Atl.,  f.  1,  was  discov- 
ered still  later,  with  other  fmgments  at  the  same  locality.  It 
evidently  represents  both  forms  described  under  two  differ- 
ent names.  The  jirimary  pinnae  are  large ;  seventeen  centi- 
meters long  or  more,  with  a  round  irregularly  striate  itichis; 
the  lateral  branches,  four  to  eight  centimeters  long,  shorter 
t(jward  the  base,  and  also  toward  the  apex,  are  regularly 
deeply  lobate  in  alternate,  oblong,  obtuse  or  obovate  pin- 
nules, connate  to  the  middle,  inclined  upwards,  the  lower 
ones,  on  the  inferior  side,  being  attached  either  to  the  main 
or  to  the  secondary  i-achis  or  betw^een  both,  cuneate  or  half 
round,  rather  smaller  than  the  others.  Those  of  the  upper 
paii^s  become  confluent  to  the  base  of  the  terminal,  lanceo- 
late, obtuse  leaflets.  The  surface  of  the  pinnules  being  gen- 
enilly  wrinkled  across,  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the 
veins,  and  always  rough,  the  very  thin  veins  are  seen  with 
some  difliculty,  except  the  basilar  ones  which  are  derived 
from  the  rachis.  They  are  attached  to  a  thin  flexuous  mid- 
rib, in  a  very  acute  angle  of  divergence,  distant^  curving 
toward  the  borders,  forking  once  near  the  base,  and  gener- 
ally one  of  the  bninches,  sometimes  both,  forking  again 
near  the  bordei's.  F.  16,  copied  from  that  of  A.  rugosa^  1. 
c,  and  f.  2,  are  not  quite  exact.  The  middle  nerve  is  some- 
times decurring  but  not  always  and  not  as  much  as  seen 
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upon  the  figures,  the  lower  pairs  of  veins,  on  both  sides, 
being  generally  derived  from  the  rachis. 

The  species  is  related  by  its  nervation  to  Lesciiropteris 
Moorii^  and  by  the  subdivision  of  its  pinnae  to  Pseudo- 
pecopteris  anceps.  The  thin  very  oblique  curved  veins, 
the  sessile  pinn«e  with  the  lower  pinnules  sometimes  free 
and  attached  to  the  main  rachis,  refer  the  plant  to.  Callip- 
teridium, 

A  specimen  recently  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe  has 
the  primary  pinnte  seventeen  centimeters  long,  eight  centi- 
meters broad  at  the  base,  with  both  primary  and  secondary 
rachis  somewhat  flexuous  in  the  upper  part. 

Habitat — Gate  and'  Salem  Veins,  near  Pottsville,  upper 
coal ;  also  found  at  Oliphant,  vein  No.  1,  and  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Oakwood  Colliery  F  ? 

Callipteridium  Aldrichi,  Sp.  nov,^  PI.  XXXIX^ 

Figs.  IS. 

Frond  large^  tripinnate;  primary  die  is  ions  lanceolate^ 
slightly  broader  in  the  middle^  attached  in  right  angle  to 
a  hroad^  regularly  narrowly  striate  rachis ;  secondary 
pinnae  linear -lanceolate^  in  right  angle^  slightly  curved 
upwards^  alternate  and  sessile^  the  lower  bipinnatifld  at 
the  hase^  simply  pinnate  in  the  upper  part^  entire  and 
merely  lohed  near  the  apex  under  the  ohlong-ohtuse  termi- 
nal leaflets ;  medial  nerve  thick^  dissolved  and  divided 
above  the  middle;  veins  oblique^  curved  to  the  borders^ 
forking  onpe;  pinnules  coriaceous^  convex  on  the  upper 
surface. 

I  have  had  for  examination  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
all  from  the  same  locality,  but  mostly  small  fragments. 
The  largest  one  shows  part  of  a  primary  or  perhaps  second- 
aiy  rachis,  five  to  six  millimeters  thick,  with  three  pinna? 
in  right  angle,  one  of  which,  with  a  fragment  of  the  rachis, 
is  represented  f.  1.  As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  species  of 
Alethopteris  and  Callipteridium^  the  lower  pinnse  are  pin- 
nately  divided,  even  bipinnatifld  towards  the  base,  the  pin- 
nules separated  even  distant ;  while  the  middle  ones  become 
connate  at  the  base,  and  gradually  more  and  more  conni- 
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vent,  passing  at  the  apex  to  simple,  undulate,  long,  termi- 
nal pinnules.  The  lower  pinnules,  in  right  angle  to  the 
rachis,  are  rounded  at  the.  base  to  the  point  of  attachment, 
pinnately  obtusely  lobed ;  the  others  are  smaller,  all  entire, 
linear  or  oblong,  obtuse.  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is 
thick,  coriaceous,  and  by  this  appearance,  the  species  has 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  Pseudopecopteris  nervosa.  JSnt 
the  shape  of  the  pinnules  and  the  venation  are  very  differ- 
ent. All  the  veins  in  acute  angle  of  divergence  from  the 
midrib  curve  towards  the  borders,  and  are  merely  forked 
onc^ ;  all  also  are  derived  from  the  midrib,  except  the  basi- 
lar ones,  which,  as  seen  f.  la  and  16,  come  off  from  the 
rachis.  The  shape  of  the  leaiiets  and  their  relative  position 
is  variable.  F.  2  represents  a  fragment  with  short,  ovate, 
very  obtuse  pinnules,  all  disconnected  and  distant,  the  bor- 
ders irregularly  undulately  lobed,  a  mere  modification  of 
the  form  of  the  lower  pinnules  of  f.  1.  F.  3  is  a  fragment 
with  smaller,  separate,  oval  leaflets,  more  distant  in  the 
upper  part,  confluent  only  under  the  terminal  pinnule,  and 
united  with  it,  like  those  near  the  apex  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  f .  1.  This  species  is  comparable  to  C.  iruB- 
quale.  The  shape  of  the  leaflets,  the  thick  lateral  veins 
from  a  narrower  midrib,  etc.,  are  the  more  striking  differ- 
ences. 

Habitat — Intra  conglomerate  measures,  of  Alabama,  shaile 
of  the  Black  Creek  seam,  Jefferson  coal  mines.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Aldrich. 

Callipteridium  membranaceum,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  XXVIIy 

Figs.  4-8, 

Frond  polypinnale;  secondary  divisions  linear-lance- 
olate^ either  simply  pinnate^  with  the  lower  pinnvles  ob- 
long, obtuse,  free  and  undulate,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
shorter,  more  connate,  passing  to  a  short,  oblong,  obtuse 
terminal  leaflet,  or  bijnnnatifld,  loith  short,  linear,  deeply 
pinnately  lobed  divisions  ;  medial  nerve  thick,  vanishing 
beloio  the  apex;  veins  oblique,  forking  once  or  twice,  mod- 
erately  curved. 

The  substance  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  membrana- 
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ceous ;  their  surface  is  smooth,  and  at  first  sight  without 
any  tmce  of  venation.  When  wetted,  however,  the  epider- 
mis becomes  transparent,  and  the  veins  quite  distinct  through 
its  yellowish  color.  The  plant  presents,  in  the  characters  of 
its  pinnse  and  pinnules,  the  same  variety  of  size,  shape  and 
subdivisions  as  species  of  AUthopteris.  The  venation  is 
also  variable  according  to  the  position  of  the  pinnules.  In 
f.  5,  the  pinnules  are  entire,  connate  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pinna,  disjointed  towards  its  base,  with  borders  rounded 
to  the  point  of  attachment.  The  same  character  is  seen  in 
f.  4,  whose  leaflets  are  however  distinctly  and  regularly  un- 
dulate, indicating  the  separate  divisions  remarked  in  f .  6--8. 
The  veins  in  f .  6,  enlarged  6a,  have  the  normal  character ; 
in  f.  7,  they  merely  fork  once ;  in  f.  8,  they  are  simple  or 
forked,  and  the  lower  ones  are  distinctly  turned  upwards, 
a  division  dimly  marked  already  upon  the  upper  pinnules 
of  f.  la  enlarged.  It  is  thus  possible  to  follow  the  gradual 
mutations  of  forms  and  of  venation.  This,  without  taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epidermis,  would 
already  indicate  the  reference  of  all  these  fragments  to  a 
same  species.  All  the  pinnules,  though  their  size  may  be, 
either  connate  at  the  base  of  free,  have  the  basilar  vinelets 
derived  from  the  rachis.  The  terminal  pinnules  are  small, 
round  or  cuneate  to  the  base.  The  rachis  is  apparently 
large ;  the  fragment  f.  4  shows  it  distinctly  striate,  either 
upon  the  bark  or  under  it. 

Habitat — Clinton  Coal,  Mo.  Communicated  in  numerous 
specimens  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Calliptekidium  Massilioxkum,  Lesqx. 

Alethopteris  Massilionis,  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  Rfpt,  of  111,,  II,  p,  4S8,  PL  XL, 
/.  1-4^ 

A,  Massilionea,  Schp,,  PaleonU  Veget,,  I,p,  661. 

Frond  tripinnate;  primary  rachis  thicJc^  irregularly 
striate ;  primary  pinncB  in  rigid  angle^  broadly  lanceolate ; 
lowei'  secondary  pinnw  alternate^  open^  curved  upwards^ 
sessile  upon  the  naked  rachis^  the  upper  ones  decurring  at 
the  base  and  bordering  the  rachis  by  a  linear  margin; 
pinnules  connate  near  their  base^  oblong ^  Ungulate^  obtuse^ 
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slightly  undulate ;  midrib  thick^  dissolved  below  the  apex; 
secondary  veins  dichotomous^  forking  twice^  strongly 
curved^  the  branches  reaching  the  borders  in  right  angle. 

In  this  fine  species  the  secondary  rachis  is  winged  by  the 
decurring  basilar  leaflets  of  the  upper  pinnae.  The  margin 
is  genemlly  linear,  but  sometimes  it  enlarges,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  pinnje,  into  angular  pinnules,  shorter 
however  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  C.  Pardei^  Atl., 
PI.  XXVI,  f.  3.  The  secondary  pinnae  of  various  length, 
according  to  their  position,  are  nearly  linear,  or  very  grad- 
ually narrower  to  the  acuminate  terminal  pinnules  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long.  The  lateral  leaflets  have 
the  same  form  as  those  of  C.  Owenii^  but  are  smaller. 

Though  the  facies  of  this  Fern  is  that  of  Alethqpteris  the 
veins,  very  curved  backwards,  dichotomous  or  forking 
twice,  and  the  winged  radiis,  mark  its  place  with  Callfp- 
teridium,  Schimper  remarks  that  it  is  intermediate  l>e- 
tween  Alethopteris  Dournaisii  and.  A.  Orandini^  both 
species  of  Brongniart,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  pinmiles 
connate,  in  an  acute  angle  near  the  base,  as  they  are  in  AL 
aquilina.  Its  relation  seems  still  more  marked  with  JVeu- 
ropteris  ovata^  Germ.,  a  species  referred  to  Pecopteris  by 
Brongniart,  to  Alethopteris  by  Goeppert,  later  placed  by 
Weiss  in  his  genus  Callipteridium  and  now  in  Nexurop' 
teridium  of  Schimper. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  of  Massillon,  Ohio.  Not  seen  else- 
where. 

Species  insufficiently  known. 

Callipteridium  inflatum,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XXXIII^ 

Figs,  5,  9a. 

Alethopteris  inflata,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Hept.  of  HL^  IV,  p.  S9S,  PL  JT,  /.  5-0. 
Schp,f  Paleont,  Veget,,  III^p.  500. 

Frond  p innately  divided;  pinnxB  linear^  narrow;  pin- 
nules  in  right  angle^  alternate^  ovate^  broadly  obtuse^  con- 
nate near  the  base;  midrib  thicTc^  dissolved  at  the  middle; 
veins  much  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders^  once  or  twice 
forked;  sporanges  large^  oval,  basilar^  one  OTdy  at  each 
side  of  the  costa. 
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A  mere  fragment  of  a  pinna  remarkable  by  its  short  and 
oval  obtuse  pinnules,  six  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  placed  in  right  angle  to  a  narrow  rachis,  each  bear- 
ing at  the  base,  on  each  side  of  the  middle  nerve,  a  large 
oval  or  round  sporange,  one  and  a  half  millimeter  in  diam- 
eter. The  fructification  is  marked  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leiiflets  by  a  distinct  swelling,  wrinkled  around,  as 
seen  f.  9a  enlarged.  The  curved  veins  inflated,  not  very 
distinct,  but  seen  under  the  glass  as  in  f.  9a,  relate  this 
fragment  to  Callipteridium^  more  it  seems  than  to  AUthop- 
teris.  Prof.  Schimper  remarks  that  from  its  peculiar  fructi- 
fication this  Fern  should  represent  a  group  without  relation 
to  the  pteridoid  Aletliopteris,  It  seems  however  to  have 
an  analogy  to  the  Cyathece.  Matonia pecUnata^  R.  Br.,  for 
example,  bears  at  the  base  of  the  midrib,  and  on  one  side 
only,  a  large  round  sporange  which  by  compression  and 
seen  upon  the  reverse  of  the  leaflets,  would  have  the  same 
appearance  as  those  of  this  species.  There  is  also  an  anal- 
ogy in  the  nervation,  the  form,  even  the  disposition  of  the 
pinnules,  between  that  living  Fern  and  this  fossil  species. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Alethopteris,  St.    {Emend.) 

Fronds  polypinnate ;  pinnules  coriaceous^  simple^  most- 
ly entire^  enlarged  at  the  base^  connate  or  free^  with  bor- 
ders reflexed;  midrib  distinct^  immersed  into  the  epider- 
mis  J  marked  by  a  groove  on  the  upper  surface;  prominent 
on  the  lower ;  lateral  veins  simple  or  for Jcing  once^  open^ 
often  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis  ;  fructifications  marginal. 

Schimper  rightly  remarks,  on  this  definition,  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  fix  a  positive  line  of  demarcation  between 
Alethopteris  and  Pecopteris^  and  that  we  have  to  accept 
the  divisions  as  a  mere  approximative  grouping.  The  char- 
acters which  I  consider  more  permanent  or  distinctive  of 
these  genera  is  the  absence  of  rachial  veins  in  Pecopteris 
the  larger  size  of  the  pinnules  and  the  disposition  of  the 
veins  more  distinctly  in  right  angle  to  the  costa  in  Aletliop- 
teris.  As  far  as  known,  the  fructifications  in  this  last  genus 
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are  marginal,  while  in  Pecopleris  they  are  punctiform,  in 
sori  disposed  over  the  lamina  in  relation  to  the  veins. 

Aletiiopi'eris  Serlii,  Brgt^  PI,  XXIXy  Figs.  1-5, 

Pecopleris  Serlii,  BrgUy  Hist,  d.  veg,fo88.^p,  292,  PI.  LXXXV. 
Alcthopteris  Serlii,  Ooepp,,  SyaU,  p,  SOI,  PL  XXI,  f,  6,  7,    Lesqx.,  Oeot. 
of  Penn^a,  1858,  p,  865,    Schp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  1,  p,  555, 

Frond  at  leant  trlpinnaie;  inimary  divisions  lanceo- 
late;  secondary  pinn(B  pinnately  lohed.  the  upper  ones 
simple;  pinmtles  oblong  or  Ungulate^  obtuse  or  blunt  at 
the  apex,,  confluent  at  the  base;  medial  nerve  thicJc^  deeply 
sulcate^  ascending  to  the  apex;  veins  in  a  very  open  angle 
of  divergence^  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib^  "very 
numerous  and.  close,,  simple  or  forking  once  mostly  near 
the  middle. 

Though  the  species  is  common,  it  is  generally  represented 
in  fragments  of  simple  pinnae  of  the  second  order,  like  f.  1, 
very  rarely  found  attached  to  the  rachis.  Of  these  branches 
some  are  very  large,  with  pinnules  as  long  as  six  centime- 
ters and  one  and  a  half  centimeter  broad.  The  great  dif- 
ference of  size  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pinnules  is 
seen  in  comparing  the  figures  of  our  plate.  The  primary 
pinnae  and  also  those  of  the  second  order  become  near  the 
apex,  simple  alternate  pinnules  as  in  the  upper  part  of  f.  2, 
or  terminal  leaflets  as  in  f.  4,  by  the  gmdual  connection  of 
the  pinnules.  From  this,  the  divers  modifications  of  forms 
seen  on  the  fragments,  f.  3,  4,  5,  and  others,  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  as  resulting  from  their  relation  to  various  parts 
of  the  fronds. 

This  species  is  very  much  like  the  following,  easily  dis- 
tinguished however  by  its  broader  pinnules,  generally 
enlarged  in  the  middle,  more  obtuse  at  the  apex,  always 
and  distinctly  connate  at  the  base  and  by  closer,  more  nu- 
merous veins,  generally  forking  nearer  to  the  middle. 

Ilahitat — Distributed  mostly  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
middle  C4)al  measures.  It  abounds  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
Creek,  111.;  in  the  coal  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  from  which  Dr.  J. 
II.  Britts  procured  the  large  specimen  of  f.  2,  and  some  of 
the  fragments  of  the  same  plate ;   also  at  Pittston  and 
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Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Mammoth  vein  of  the  Anthracite  meas- 
ures. It  is  not  rare  atCannelton.  I  have  not  seen  any  spec- 
imens from  the  sub-conglomemte  coal. 

Alkthopteris LOXCiiiTiCA,  SchlotJi. — PI,  XXVIII^  Fig.  7. 

Filxeiiea  lonehUiea,  Schloth.,  Fl<yi\  d.  Vorw,^  Pt,  Xl^  /.  W. 

Pecopteris  lonehitica^  Brgt,,  Hist,  d,  Veg.  /ot8.^  p.  275^  PI,  LXXXIV 
and  CXXVIIJ, 

P,  urophylla^  Brgt,^  ibid,,  p,  290,  PL  L XX XVI, 

P,  Davreuxii,  Brgt,,  ibid,,  p,  979,  PI,  LXXXVIII, 

Aletkopteris  Lanchitidis  et  vulgatior,  St,,  Fl.  d,  Vorw,,  I,p,  21,  Pt.  LllI, 
/.2. 

A,  Sternbergii,  Ootp,,  Syst.,  p,  295, 

A,  Lanchitidis,  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  of  Pienn*a,  1858, p,  864, 

A,  distans,  Lesqx,,  ibid,,  p,  865,  PL  XII,  f,  2, 

A.  Lonchitiea,  JSchp.,  Poleont,,  Veget,,  1,  p,  554. 

Frond  tripinTiate,  hipinnate  in  the  upper  part,,  simply 
pinnate  near  the  apex;  rachis  strong^  smooth;  pinnce 
opeu^  larger  in  the  middle^  and  hipinnate ;  secondary  di- 
visions linear -oblong^  alternate^  deeply  pinnatifid;  pin- 
nules sessile  hy  the  whole  base,  oblique,  linear-lanceolate 
or  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  the  lower  ones  free,  the  upper 
connate,  gradually  more  confluent  toward  the  apex,  slightly 
decurring;  terminal  pinnules  long,  lanceolate ;  medial 
nerve  thick,  ascending  to  the  apex;  lateral  veins  nearly  in 
right  angle,  forking  once  near  the  base,  or  simple,  thicker, 
and  more  distant  than  in  the  former  species. 

This  description,  abridged  from  Schimper,  gives  the  char- 
acters of  the  mode  of  division  of  the  fronds  of  this  and  of 
most  of  the  other  species  of  Alethopteris.  In  this  species, 
the  shape,  size,  and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaiiets  are 
extremely  variable.  The  pinnules  are  generaUy  narrow, 
comparatively  longer,  lanceolate  to  the  more  distinctly  acute 
apex.  This,  with  the  difference  in  the  venation,  separates  it 
from  the  former.  But  the  pinnules  are  so  very  variable 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  reference  of  small 
specimens,  either  to  this  or  to  the  former  congener.  Be- 
sides the  normal  form,  three  distinct  varieties,  perhaps  true 
species,  are  exposed  from  American  specimens. 

1st.  Primary  pinn»  very  long,  fragments  of  one  indicat- 
ing it  as  nearly  seventy  centimeters ;  lower  secondary  divis- 
12  P. 
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ions  curved  upwards  from  an  open  angle  of  divergence, 
seventeen  centimeters  long,  with  comi)aratively  short  pin- 
nules, twelve  millimeters,  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  connate 
in  acute  angle  near  the  rachis,  and  slightly  decurring;  the 
terminal  j^innule  is  short,  one  centimeter,  lanceolate,  blunt 
at  the  apex  ;  the  veins  are  distinct,  simple,  or  forking  once 
from  the  base ;  the  substance  is  coriaceous.  A  number  of 
specimens  of  this  kind  come  from  Canelton,  Penn*a. 

2d.  Tertiary  pinnae  long,  with  a  narrow,  Hexuous  rachis ; 
pinnules  all  free,  more  or  less  distant,  sessile  by  the  whole 
scarcely  enlarged  base,  lanceolate,  tapering  to  an  acute  or 
acuminate  apex,  generally  curved  backwards ;  veins  mostly 
simple  and  strong.  This  form  is  figured  by  Brgt.,  1.  c,  PL 
XXXVIII ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  described  or  even  mentioned 
either  by  Brongniart  or  by  Schimper.  It  is  A,  Sternhergii 
1.  c,  figured  in  St.,  PI.  LlII,  f.  2,  as  A,  mdgatioi\  without 
mention  of  the  diameter  of  the  nervation.  * 

A  fine  specimen  of  this  variety,  Al.  97,  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  of  Cambridge. 

3d.  Pinnje  of  large  size,  lanceolate ;  pinnules  distant,  very 
nari'ow,  the  lower  ones  scarcely  three  millimeters  broad  at 
the  base,  three  centimeters  long,  enlarged  and  decurrent  on 
the  lower  basilar  side,  giudually  narrowed  and  shjirply  acn- 
minate;  midrib  thin,  effaced  under  the  acumen;  veins  in 
right  angle,  thin,  scarcely  discernible,  simple  or  forking 
once. 

Tliis  remarkable  variety  or  species  is  represented  by  nu- 
merous fi-agments  upon  a  large  slab  in  the  museum  of  the 
Pardee  school  of  Easton,  Penn'a.  The  specimen  is  without 
label.  The  pinna)  of  this  Fern  are  distantly  comparable  to 
Atl.,  PI.  XXX,  f.  4.  The  branches  are,  however,  twice  as 
long,  cuived  upwards,  and  gradually  acuminate. 

A,  distans^  Lesqx.,  1.  c  ,  is  referable  to  this  variety. 

Hahitat — The  species,  in  its  normal  characters,  is  most 
common  in  the  lower  coal  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Penn'a, 
the  Mammouth,  the  Five  Foot  vein ;  also  in  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  creek,  and  the  shale  of  the  Morris  coal.  1  found  it 
also  quite  abundant  in  the  lower  coal  of  the  Kanawha  river. 
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above  Charlestown.     I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  specimens 
from  Clinton,  Mo. 

Alethopteris  grandifolia,  Newb'y. 

OeoU  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  7,  p.  SSi,  JPl.  XLVJJI,  /.  i,  g. 

Frond  trip  innate^  very  large;  pinnce  subapposite^  the 
lower  ones  linear -lanceolcite  in  outline;  pinnules  either 
Ungulate^  enlarged  dbo^e  the  middle^  round  at  the  apex^ 
or  linear -lanceolate^  obtusely  acnminate^  distant  andundu- 
late^  joined  near  the  base  in  obtuse  sinusses ;  terminal 
pinnules  narrowly  lanceolate;  veins  figured  oblique  and 
dichotomous. 

This  species  is  scarcely  different  from  the  former,  and  from 
the  numerous  specimens  which  I  have  obtained  at  the  same 
locality,  as  those  described  liere,  as  also  from  a  large  number 
of  others  presented  by  the  author  to  the  museum  of  Cam- 
bridge, I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  permanent  and  distinct 
specific  character.  On  these  specimens,  the  venation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Atl.  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  7a,  enlarged,  and  the  pin- 
na, PI.  XLVIII,  f.  1,  of  the  Rept.  of  Ohio,  has  its  segments 
positively  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  variety  described 
above,  from  Cannelton.  In  this  same  specimen,  the  upper 
pinnae  have  the  leaflets  obtuse,  though  not  distinctly  nar- 
rowed in  the  middle,  as  in  f.  2,  of  this  last  Rept.,  and  the 
rachis  also  is  distinctly  striate.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
form  as  A,  discrepans^  Daws.,  Geol.  Rept.  of  Canada,  1871, 
p.  54,  PI.  XVIII,  f.  203-205.  Considered  as  a  species,  it 
is  evidently  the  ancestor  of  the  former. 

Habitat — Abounds  at  Talmage,  over  Coal,  No.  1,  of  the 
Geol.  Rept.  of  Ohio ;  also  in  the  subcarboniferous  measures 
of  Virginia.     Prof.  W.  M.  Fontaine. 

Alethopteris  Helena,  Lesqx.^  PL  XXX,  Figs.  1-k. 

A.  HelencBf  Lesqx.f  OeoUBept.  of  Ala,,  1876,  p.  77,  {m^\iioned*) 

Fronds  tripinnatifld^  very  large;  primary  pinnae  lin- 
ear-lanceolate in  outline ;  secondary  divisions  in  right 
angle^  the  upper  ones  open,  all  sublinear,  gradually  shorter 
arid  narrower  in  the  'upper  part  of  the  fronds ;  pinnules 
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also  in  right  angle  to  the  raxiliis^  connate  and  decurrent  at 
thehase;  medial  nerve  moderately  thick;  veins  oblique^ 
slightly  curved^  forking  once  at  the  middle^  with  few  in- 
termediate  simple  veinlets  very  distinct. 

The  rachis  is  strong,  half  round,  smooth,  or  minutely 
striate,  with  alternate  pinnse  in  right  angle  to  it.  The  pin- 
nules average  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  in  length  in 
the  middle  of  the  largest  pinnae,  seven  millimeters  broad 
at  the  decurring  base,  which  generally,  as  seen,  f.  3,  joins 
the  inferior  pinnules  quite  ne«ir  the  midrib.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  i)innsD,  the  divisions  l>ecome  gradually  shorter 
and  more  connivent,  and  the  apex  is  thus  undulate,  with  a 
very  small  obtuse  terminal  pinnule.  The  veins  sometimes 
simple,  generally  fork  once  near  the  middle,  and  i-arely  one 
of  the  bmnches  is  divided  again  in  joining  the  borders. 
They  are  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  rachis,  and  slightly 
curve  in  ti'aversing  the  lamina,  genemlly  reaching  the  bor- 
der in  a  slight  upward  deflection.  The  characters  of  this 
species,  far  different  from  those  of  A.  Lonchitica^  relate  it 
to  A.  Grandini^  Brgt.,  Hist.,  d.  Veg.  foss.,  p.  286,  PL 
XCI,  f.  1-4.  The  venation  is  nearly  of  the  same  tyi)e,  more 
compact  in  this  species  than  in  the  European  form,  which 
has  also  the  pinnules  comparatively  shorter  and  broader, 
not  decun'ent,  exactly  oblong,  broadly  obtuse,  not  narrowed 
to  the  apex,  altogether  a  different  facies.  The  delineation 
of  f .  1  and  2  is  not  perfectly  correct ;  the  base  of  the  pin- 
nules is  more  distinctly  decurrent,  and  generally  the  basilar 
border  of  each  inferior  pinnule  is  rounded  and  cut  to  near 
the  base  of  the  midrib,  where  the  connection  is  made,  as  in 
f.  3. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  Helena  coal  mines,  Alabama, 
sent  by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Aldrich,  from  the  same  locality.  Also  found  at  the  base 
of  the  Chester  Limestone,  Mercer  Co.,  111.,  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Worthen.  The  cabinet  of  Prof.  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, has  large  si)ecimens  from  the  roof  shale  of  the  J&ckson 
Coal  of  Ohio. 
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Alethopteris  Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx, 

Boston  Jour.,  S.  N.  H.,  v,  VI,  p.  4fS.    OeoL  of  Bmn'a,  1858,  p.  864,  Pi. 
XI,  f.  1,  9.    Oeol,  RepU  of  III.,  IV,  p.  469.    Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  662. 

Frojul  tripinnate;  loweipinnce  hipinnatifid  in  the  upper 
pai%  with  short  linear  secondary  divisions^  open^  rigid,, 
alternate^  cut  in  short  very  obtuse  leaflets  connate  to  the 
middle^  gradually  confluent  to  near  the  apex;  middle  and 
upper pinnce  of  various  size^  with  pinnules  in  right  angle^ 
joined  near  the  rachis^  either  shorty  Ungulate,,  obtuse,,  en- 
tire^ or  longer^  linear,,  obtuse^  undulate;  midrib  distinct 
to  the  apex,,  strong ;  veins  tJiicJc,  very  distinct^  simple^  or 
rarely  fokring  once  in  the  middle. 

The  species  has  the  same  genei'al  aspect  as  the  former, 
from  which  it  differs  by  the  shorter  half  round  divisions  of 
the  upper  pinnae,  the  lingulate  leaflets,  very  obtuse  and 
somewhat  narrowed  in  the  middle,  their  base  in  right  angle, 
never  decurring,  and  by  the  nervation,  the  veins  being 
thicker  and  more  generally  simple  than  forking.  Schiniper, 
1.  c,  compares  the  species  to  A.  Grandini,  Brgt..  to  which 
it  is  indeed  closely  related,  differing  essentially  by  the  ven- 
ation, which  is  less  oblique,  mostly  simple,  while  in  the 
European  species  the  veins  are  all  forked. 

Habitat— -^'A^m.  vein,  near  Pottsville.  One  indifferent 
fragmentary  specimen  from  the  roof  shale  of  the  Moms 
Coal,  lU.,  is  apparently  referable  to  this  species.  The  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  specimens  from  Maltby,  Pa. 

Alethopteris  aquilina,  SchlotJi. 

niicites  aquilinus,  Schloth.,  Flor.  d.  Vorw.,  IK.  V,  f.  8;  Pi.  XIV,  f.  21. 
Pecopteris  aquiliyia,  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg,  foaa.,  p.  284,  -P^*  XC. 
Aleihopteria  aquilina,  iScfip.,  Ptileont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  556,  PL  XXX,  /.  8-10. 
Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  PtniCa^  1858,  p.  864. 

Divisions  of  fronds  as  in  the  former  species  ;  pinncB  in 
right  angle  to  the  ra^his^  sublinear,,  a  little  broader  in  the 
middle.,  rapidly  narrowed  near  the  apex  ;  pinnules  in  right 
angle^  linear -oblong^  sligJitly  enlarging  and  decurring  at 
the  base,  connate^  or  distinct ;  terminal  pinnules  small,, 
lanceolate,,  obtuse;  veins  sligJitly  oblique,,  forking  twice. 

In  the  American  form  the  pinnules  are  generally  more 
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distinctly  narrowed  to  the  obtuse  apex,  rather  lanceolate 
than  oblong.  The  substance  of  the  leaflets  is  more  coria- 
ceous than  in  any  of  the  fonner  species  and  the  pinnules 
are  generally  flattened  on  the  borders  as  by  marginal  f ructi- 
fications. 

Habitat — The  best  specimens  I  have  seen  were  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  I.  Price  Wetherill,  of  Tremont,  Pa.,  without 
indication  of  locality.  Specimens  bearing  the  name  of 
this  species  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  collections ;  but  most 
of  them  represent  either  the  following  species  or  A.  Lou- 
chitica^  and  theref(jre  though  repeatedly  quoted  as  com- 
mon in  the  Coal  measures,  it  is  as  far  as  I  know  it,  one  of 
the  rarest. 

Alethopteris  Ambioua,  Sp,  not,,  PL  XXXI^  Figs.  l-i. 

AlethopterU  aquilinay  Lesqx,,  III,  OeoL  Bept,,  II,  p,  4S8, 

Fronds  trijnnnate ;  rachis  thick,  with  cortex  striate; 
primary  divisions  dichotomous  near  the  hase^  large,  hi- 
pinnate  in  the  lower  part,  pinnate  in  the  upper  ;  secondary 
pinncB  open,  or  in  right  angle,  linear  or  lanceolate  toward 
the  apex;  pinnnles  narrow,  linear  or  Ungulate,  obtuse^  all 
connate  at  a  distance  from  the  rachis  ;  midrib  very  thick 
abruptly  dissolved  under  the  apex ;  veins  nearly  in  right 
angle,  forJcing  once  or  simple. 

From  the  very  thick  substance  of  the  leaflets  of  this  Fern 
always  flattened  along  the  bordei"S,  and  from  the  shape  of 
the  pinnffi  and  pinnules,  most  like  those  of  the  former 
species,  but  smaller,  I  considered  it  formerly  as  the  Amer- 
ican repi'esentative  of  A,  aquilina.  For  the  lateral  veins 
are  generally  immersed  into  the  epidermis  and  thus  appear 
crowded  and  much  more  divided  than  they  are  really. 
But  among  a  large  number  of  specimens  from  Clinton  and 
Cannelton,  1  have  found  some  with  the  venation  perfectly 
distinct,  of  a  character  whi(^h  forcibly  indicates  this  Fern  as 
of  a  difl'erent  species.  F.  1  shows  the  base  of  a  pinna  with 
the  i-achis,  eight  millimeters  broad,  striate  upon  the  coaly 
surface,  forking  or  dichotomous,  indicating  a  fragment  of  a 
very  large  frond.     The  secondary  divisions  of  alethopterid 
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character  are  gradually  shorter  toward  the  apex,  the  pinnsD 
more  and  more  connate  toward  the  top,  passing  to  simple, 
first  undulate  and  then  entire  shorter  pinnules.  The  leaf- 
lets as  seen  f.  2  are  quite  unequal  in  length,  and  in  f.  1 
they  are  long  and  regularly  undulate  on  the  pinnae  of  the 
right  side  while  on  those  of  the  left  they  are  much  shorter 
and  entire.  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston,  has  in  his  cabinet 
very  large  specimens  of  this  species  with  the  primary  pinnae 
sixty  centimeters  long  and  the  secondary  branches  twenty- 
five  centimeters,  whose  pinnules  two  to  two  and  a  half  cent- 
imeters long,  are,  by  size  and  shape,  very  similar  to  those 
of  A,  aquilma.  The  venation  however  is  exactly  like  that 
of  this  species. 

Habitat — It  is  as  generally  distributed  in  the  American 
coal  measures  as  A.  aquilina  is  in  those  of  Europe.  It 
ranges  from  the  base  tp  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  carbon- 
iferous series.  Abundant  at  Clinton,  Mo. ;  found  at  the  St. 
John  Coal,  Perry  Co.,  111.;  also  at  Grape  Creek,  same  St^te. 
Common  at  Cannelton.  I  have  one  specimen  from  Irwin 
Station,  Pa.,  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

Alethopteris  Gibsoni,  Sp,  noc,  PL  XXVIII,  Figs.  4.-6, 

PL  XXXIII,  Fig.  1, 

Fronds  large,  qvudrip innate,  very  broad;  primary  di- 
ms ions  large,  more  than  fifty  centimeters  long  ;  secondary 
pinncB  linear,  tapering  in  the  upper  part  to  an  oval  obtuse 
leaflet,  oblique,  rigid,  parallel,  distant;  tertiary  pinncB 
open,  short,  linear,  obtuse ;  pinnules  mostly  in  right  angle 
to  the  broad'  rachis,  either  oblong,  obtuse,  connate  near  the 
base,  or  half  round,  joined,  to  the  middle,  becoming  grad- 
uallyhmnate  in  their  whole  length  toward,  the  upper  part  of 
the  pinncE,  all  with  borders  reflexed;  medial  nerve  thick, 
abruptly  dissolved  near  the  apex;  veins  nearly  at  right 
angle,  simple  or  forked  at  the  base  only. 

The  first  specimens,  PI.  XXVIII,  are  from  mere  frag- 
ments received  from  Illinois.  After  the  engraving  of  the 
the  plate,  I  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  Prof.  Ed.  Orton,  of  the 
Ohio  University,  many  large  slabs,  representing  the  species 
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one  of  the  specimens,  fifty  centimeters  square,  being  cov- 
ered with  primary  divisions,  none  of  which  however  is  seen 
in  its  whole  length.  The  primary  rachis  or  stipe  is  eight 
centimeters  broad,  flattened,  covered  witli  a  thick  irregu- 
larly striate  coaly  epideimis.  Tlie  rachis  of  the  primary 
pinnae  seen  at  the  base  of  PI.  XXXIII,  f.  1,  is  also  broad, 
fourteen  millimeters  near  its  base,  still  five  to  seven  milli- 
meters in  the  upper  i)art,  where  tlie  pinna?  are  broken; 
lower  secondary  pinna)  oblique,  distant,  three  to  four  centi- 
meters between  their  point  of  attachment,  linear,  narrowed 
only  in  the  upper  part,  where  the  pinna)  become  simply  di- 
vided by  the  connection  of  the  pinnules  ;  tertiary  divisions 
in  a  broad  angle  of  divergence,  short,  the  low^er  paira  thre^ 
centimeters  long,  the  others  a  little  shorter,  all  with  a  broad 
flat  rachis,  two  millimeters  at  base,  gradually  and  alightly 
nari'ower  to  the  middle  of  the  half  round  small  terminal 
pinnule,  where  it  is  abruptly  effaced,  being  there  still  one 
millimeter.  The  ultimate  divisions  or  pinnules,  alternate, 
like  all  the  others,  are  connate  to  the  middle,  half  round, 
with  reflexed  flat  borders,  as  seen  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  6a  and  5ft. 
The  fragment  f.  6  of  the  same  plate,  indicates  a  subdivision 
of  the  pinnae,  which  is  not  seen  attached  to  any  part  of  the 
fronds,  though  similar  separated  fragments  are  seen  upon 
the  large  si>ecimen  of  Prof.  Orton.  The  nervation  is  marked, 
enlarged,  f.  5a  and  Qa  and  the  border  f.  5a,  bears,  where 
the  reflexed  rim  is  detached,  the  points  of  attachment 
of  spoi-anges,  f.  5ft.  These,  however,  are  not  always  per- 
ceivable ;  for  in  the  large  specimen,  the  borders  of  the  leaf- 
lets are  quite  flat,  or,  when  inflated,  the  reflexed  rim  does 
not  separate. 

The  divisions  of  this  Pern  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  genus.  But  the  species  differs  from  all,  not 
merely  by  the  fructification,  but  by  the  very  large  rachis, 
typically  continued  by  subdivisi<ms  to  the  mid  rib  of  the  leaf- 
lets. It  seems  probal)le,  not  only  from  this  last  character,  but 
from  the  reflexed  border  of  all  the  pinnules,  without  excep- 
tion, that  the  specimens  merely  represent  the  fructified  part 
of  a  species  whose  sterile  fronds  may  have  a  different  charac- 
ter. 
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Prof.  Weiss  has,  in  his  Foss.  ft.,  p.  82,  PL  XI,  f.  1,  under 
the  name  of  A.  breois^  a  species,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
the  American  plant,  and  which,  indeed,  when  known  from 
better  specimens  may  be  referable  to  the  same.  It  repre- 
sents part  of  a  pinna  with  broad  rachis  (round  and  smooth, 
not  flat  and  striate),  bearing  linear  divisions,  with  alternate, 
distant,  sessile,  linear,  obtuse,  undulate  pinnules,  none  of 
which  are  connate  at  the  base.  From  the  enlarging  f .  la  and 
Ift,  the  veins  are  seen  oblique,  curved  in  passing  to  the  bor- 
ders and  all  simple.  In  the  American  specimens,  the  pin- 
nules are  all  connate,  and  the  veins  are  about  in  right  angle 
or  straiglit,  and  half  of  them,  at  least,  forked  at  the  base. 
These  differences  are  as  far  as  shown  by  the  specimen  of 
Prof.  Weiss,  sufficient  to  authorize  a  specific  distinction,  the 
more  so,  that  the  author  co  npares  his  species  to  Pecopteris 
Miltoai^  Brgt.,  and  Alethopteris  falcata^  Goepp,  which 
both  have  oblique  curved  veins,  and  to  which  our  species 
beai*s  no  relation  whatever. 

Habited — Grape  Creek,  111.,  specimens  communicated  by 
Wm.  Gibson  and  Wm.  Gurley,  PI.  XXVIII.  The  others, 
in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Orton,  PI.  XXXIII,  are  from  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio,  roof  shale  of  the  coal. 

Alethopteris  Bunburyi,  Andrews, 

OeoL  Bept.  of  OMo,  PtileonL,  11^  p.  4$1^  Pi,  LI,  /.  S. 

Pinnate  or  bip innate;  rachis  slender;  pinnules  alter- 
nate,  contigvxjus^  imbricate  in  tlie  upper  part^  ovate-lance- 
olate^ rounded  to  a  blunt  point;  borders  more  or  less  undu- 
late; upper  leaflets  attached  to  the  rachis  by  the  whole 
base^  the  lower  ones  sessile,  rounded  on  the  borders  to  the 
point  of  attachment  and  slightly  cordate;  medial  nerve 
strong,  ascending  to  the  apex;  veins  rising  from  the 
medial  nerve  in  OjOute  angle,  then  curving  towards  the  bor- 
ders which  they  reach  straight  and  in  right  angle. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  fragment  relates  this  species 
to  Neuropteris  by  the  nervation  and  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  the  lower  pinnules ;  while  those  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  pinna  are  joined  to  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base  as 
in  Alethopteris.    The  leaflets  are  all  in  right  angle  to  the 
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narrow  I'achis,  the  borders  distinct  to  the  base,  though  some 
of  them  are  contiguous,  even  imbricate  in  their  whole  length. 
The  veins  are  all  from  the  midrib,  dichotomous,  once 
or  twico  forked,  thin,  straight  to  the  borders  in  reaching 
them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  species  to  which  this  may 
be  related.  The  description  of  the  author  is  very  exact,  as 
seen  from  comparison  with  the  specimens. 
HahUat — Base  of  the  coal  measures  near  Rushville,  Ohio. 

Species  insuffiextly  known. 
Aletiiopteris  falcata,  Lcsqx. 

Ocol.  RepL  of  III,,  IV,  p.  S96,  Pi,  XI,  /.  S,  4,  • 

IHiiucL  with  a  broad  rachis,  simply  pinnate;  pinnules 
attached  to  the  radii s  by  their  whole  base,  disconnected, 
imbricate  on  the  borders,  lanK*eolate^  blunt  at  the  apex,, 
sci/tJic-shaped,  tei^y  entire ;  medial  nerve  strong^  veins  in 
right  angle^  very  thin  and  close,  either  forking  at  the  base 
or  simple. 

The  specimen  a  mere  fragment,  eight  centimeters  long, 
probably  represents  the  circinnate  upper  part  of  a  pinna  of 
AletJiopteris  in  process  of  unfolding.  The  rachis,  com 
paratively  very  thick,  live  millimeters  at  the  base,  rapidly 
thinning  to  the  apex,  bears  the  crowded  pinnules  on  one 
side  only,  and  is  also  slightly  hooked,  less  however  than 
the  leav(»s.  These,  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  smaller 
in  the  lower  part,  appear  simple  pinna),  with  veins  scarcely 
discernible  with  a  strong  glass. 

Habitat— blazon  Creek  in  concretions. 

Alettioptkris  margixata,  {Brgt.)    Goepp. 

Pccoptcris  marginata,  Brgt.,  Hist,  d.  Veg.  JFoss,,  p,  291,  PI,  LXXXVII, 
f,S. 

Alcthopteria  mnrgmata,  Ooepp.,  Syst,,  p.  302,  Leaqx,,  Oeol,  of  Ptnn*a, 
1858,  p.  805,    tSchp.,  Paleont.  vegel,,  I,p,  559. 

Frond  bipiiDialiful ;  pinna*,  sessile,  open,,  deeply  pin- 
natijld;  pinnules  contiguous,  oblong,  slightly  obtuse^  de- 
current,  undulatesinuate ;  termiftal  leajlets  oblonr/- lance- 
olate obtuse;  rachis  a){d  medial  nerve  rough,  veins  very 
slender^  perpendicular  to  the  midrib^  nearly  simple. 
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I  remarked  in  the  original  description,  that  in  the  specimen 
referred  to  this  species,  the  pinnules  are  smaller,  but  that  it 
represents  probably  the  upper  part  of  a  frond.  The  leaflets 
are  scarcely  decurrent  and  distinct  to  near  the  base. 

The  specimen  is  too  small  and  indistinctly  characterized 
to  ascertain  its  reference  to  the  European  species.  It  may 
represent  only  a  variety  of  A.  aquilina.  No  other  frag- 
ments referable  to  the  same  species  have  been  found  since. 

The  same  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  A,  IcbgIs^  Lesqx., 
Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  860,  a  form  represented  in  small 
fmgments  whose  smooth  surfaces  do  not  preserve  any  trace 
of  nervation. 

Habitat — The  first  is  from  Tremont  New  Vein.  The  sec- 
ond, from  Gate  Vein,  New  Philadelphia,  Anthracite  basin, 
Pa. 

Alethopteuis?  maxima,  Andrews. 

QeoL  RepU  of  Ohxo,  PaUont.^  IT,  p,  4£1,  Pt,  X,  /.  ^,  Sb. 

Fronds  siviply  pinnate;  pinnce  large^  linear^  entire^ 
rounded  and  tapei'ing  into  an  obtuse  point ;  medial  nerve 
strong^  ascending  to  ilie  apex;  veins  once  or  twice  dicho- 
tomous^  forking  generally  near  the  midrib^  parallel^  curv- 
ing and  in  right  angle  or  slightly  oblique  to  the  border s^ 
and  slightly  bending  upwards  in  reaching  them. 

The  fragment  described  indicates,  from  the  author's  re- 
marks, a  very  large  leaf,  as  it  measures  seven  centimeters 
in  length  and  twelve  millimeter  in  width.  The  basilar  part 
is  broken.  From  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  leaf  it  is  com- 
parable to  Danceites  {Alethopteris)  Macrophylla^  Newb'y ; 
but  the  venation  is  different,  the  veins  being  more  oblique, 
apparently  more  distant,  all  forking  once  or  twice,  curved 
downward  to  the  midrib  and  upwards  to  the  border.  These 
characters  are  those  of  Megalopteris. 

The  points  or  dots  remarked  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf- 
lets by  Prof.  Andrews,  are  regularly  placed  in  rows  parallel 
to  the  veins.  They  are  the  remnants  or  the  base  of  scales 
similar  to  those  often  seen  upon  the  leaflets  of  species  of 
Acrostichum;  A.  meridense^  Klotz,  for  example,  a  si)ecies 
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from  Venezuela,  whose  venation  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
fossil  fragments  described  above. 

^a&//a^— Near  base  of  the  coal  measures,  Rashville,  Ohio, 
with  Megalopteris, 

Protobleciinum,  Lesqx. 

Fronds  large^  simply  pinnate;  rachis  thicks  scaly  to- 
wards the  base;  pinnce  long^  narrow,  linear-lanceolate^ 
acvminate^  entire^  enlarged  at  base  on  the  loioer  side  to  a 
decurring  auricle,  generally  free;  medial  nerve  per  cur  rent; 
lateral  veins  oj)en^  curving  to  the  bord^rs^  forking  fwive. 

Protobleciinum  Holdexi,  (Andrews),  Lesqx, 

Alethopteria  Iloldent,  Andrews^  Oeol,  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonL,  JI,  p,  4$0, 
PI.  LIj  /.  i,  g. 

Specijlc  characters  same  as  described  for  the  genits. 

The  species,  a  remarkable  one,  is  represented  by  two  op- 
posite extremities  of  a  frond  which,  judging  from  the  size 
of  the  main  rachis,  was,  in  its  original  state,  fifty  to  sixty 
centimeters  long.  The  pinnae  are  simple,  the  lower  ones 
shorter,  two  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  broad  near  the 
base,  distant ;  the  middle  ones  six  to  seven  centimeters  long 
of  the  same  width  and  in  the  sjime  direction,  nearly  in  right 
angle  to  the  rachis,  are  slightly  falcate,  dilated  at  the  bsise  on 
the  lower  side  into  an  obtuse  auricle ;  the  upper  ones  are  close, 
less  distinctly  scythe  shaped,  but  quite  as  long,  the  terminal 
leaflets  being  still  six  centimet^i*s  long.  The  rachis  is  thick 
nearly  one  centimeter  at  the  base,  there  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  long  scales.  The  venation  as  described  above  is 
of  the  Callipleridixvm  type  and  considering  this,  only,  the 
species  might  have  been  described  with  that  genus.  But  the 
character  of  the  simply  pinnate  fronds  remove  it  from  the 
Alethopterids,  whose  fronds,  as  we  know  them  until  now, 
are  always  bi  or  tripinnate. 

The  relation  of  this  Fern  is  rather  to  the  Btechnece.  ho- 
maria  attenuata,  Willd.,  has  its  junnpe  coriaceous  and  of 
the  same  shape  as  this  fossil  plant ;  and  in  species  of  Blech- 
num  the  similarity  is  marked  not  mei-ely  by  the  form  of 
the  pinnae  but  by  the  venation.  The  veins  in  Blechnum 
glandulosum  among  others,  being  curved  and  forking  twice. 
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Habitat — Same  locality  as  the  former,  Prof.  E.  B.  An- 
drews. 

PSEUDOPECOI»TERIDS. 

Primary  rachis  forking  near  the  base  in  diverging 
brandies  of  equal  size^  or  divaricate  and  dichotomous ; 
branches  polyp  innate^  ultimate  divisions  sometimes  forked; 
pinnules  connate  or  separated  to  the  base^  of  various  shape^ 
oblong-obtuse  or  onate-lanceolate^  oblique  or  in  right  angle^ 
d^curring  to  the  rachis  and  bordering  it  by  a  narrow  wing  ; 
lateral  veins  oblique^  generally  forking  once^  the  lowest  pair 
twice. 

Professor  Stur  in  a  recent,  very  importxint  work  on  the 
flora  of  the  Culm*  (subconglomerate  coal  measures),  has 
sepamted  under  the  generic  name  of  Diplothmema  a  group 
of  fossil  ferns,  whose  essential  character  is  marked  in  the 
forking  of  the  primary  stems  in  two  lateral  divisions  of  equal 
size,  giving  to  the  fronds  a  semi-lunar  shape  as  seen,  Atl., 
PI.  XXXVII,  f.  1.  Though  this  peculiar  character  is  rarely 
observable  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  state  of  most  of 
the  specimens  of  fossil  Ferns  obtainable  for  examination, 
the  generic  division  of  Stur,  DiplotJimerfia^  contains  a  num- 
ber of  species  evidently  related  to  each  other  by  some  com- 
mon characters  which  mark  them  as  referable  to  a  peculiar 
group  and  which  until  now  have  been  separately  attributed 
by  authors  to  different  genera:  Pecopteris^  Sphenapteris^ 
Asplenites^  Hymenophyllites^  etc.  Their  reunion  in  a  sep- 
arate section  is  certainlv  advisable  and  therefore  I  admit 
part  of  Prof.  Stur's  division,  using  however  more  original 
or  classic  names  applied  to  fossil  Ferns  until  now,  leather 
than  the  Greek  name  by  which  the  German  author  repre- 
sents only  the  peculiar  rarely  recognizable  forking  of  the 
stems. 

Though  this  last  character  has  not  been  observed  upon 
specimens  of  all  the  species  referred  to  this  group,  it  is  put 
in  evidence  by  other  points  of  affinity  which  fix  the  mu- 
tual relation  of  the  plants.     The  forking  of  the  branches  is 

*Die  Kulm  Flora  der  Ostrauer  and  IV  alden burger  Sohichten,  by  Dr.  Stur. 
Vlon.,  1877. 
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seen  in  the  figures  of  Pseudopecopteris  Mazoiiiana^  P. 
biforviis,  P,  Newberry i^  P,  muricata :  especially  P.  glandvr 
losa,  P.  deourrens  and  P,  speciosa.  It  is  surmised  by  the 
position  of  the  pinnae  in  P.  Owenli^  P,  ruf/osa^  P.  aneeps. 
Of  the  last  species  I  have  specimens  with  dichotomons 
branches. 

The  most  remarkable  representative  I  have  seen  of  this 
kind  of  division  is  from  a  specimen  of  P,  iiei'vosa  in  the 
(cabinet. of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  who  had  the  kindness  to  pre- 
I)are  for  a  plate  some  diagrams  which  have  not  been  figured 
for  want  of  place.  They  show  the  primary  rachis,  appar- 
ently onlv  mere  divisions  or  branches  of  the  fronds,  for 
they  are  not  thick  enough  for  basilar  stems,  twelve  milli- 
meters in  diameter,  divided  into  two  opposite  horizontal 
brancheH  of  the  same  size,  nine  millimeters  thick,  diverg- 
ing in  right  angle  for  a  distance  of  three  (*entimeters  on  each 
side,  tlien  dicliotomous,  forking  under  a  divergence  of  90*^, 
each  branch  or  pinna  about  fifty  centimeters  long,  with  alter- 
nate divisions  bearing  leaves  and  variable  in  length  (six  to 
twelve  centimetei^s).  PVom  the  oblique  direction  downward 
of  the  lower  secimdary  branches,  the  top  of  these  pinuie 
which  are  generally  in  right  angle,  descends  towards  the  base 
of  the  primary  rachis  and  cover  them.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  subdivision  observed  upon  P.  glandnlosa. 

As  for  the  other  characters  ascribed  to  the  genus  their  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  species  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  description  of  each  of  them. 

PSETTDOPECOPTERIS,   LcsqX, 

S  Gleichenites, 

Fronds  large  polyplnnate ;  primary  pinncB  nery  large^ 
pinnate  in  the  lower  part.forked  near  the  top  ;  ultimate  di- 
visions pi  nnately  lobedas  in  Pecopteris  ;  venation  pinnate. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   yL\7A)yi\^\^LesqX,^  PL  XXXIl^ 

Figs.    1-7a, 

Alethoptcria  mazoniana,  Leeqr,,  Ocol,  Hept,  of  IlL^  TV,  p.  S91,  IK.  /"JC, 
/.  1-8;  Pi.  XIII,  f.  5,  G.    &chp.,  P'lleouK  vegeL,  III,  p,  499, 

Branches  p innately  divided  in  the  lower  part^  dichata- 
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mons  at  the  apex ;  main  rachis  canaliculate  in  the  middle 
and  striate^  fiat  on  the  borders  ;  ultimate  pinnae  either  long, 
suhlinear^  gradually  tapering  to  the  apex^  or  sJiort,  more 
distinctly  linear,  obtuse,  pinnately  lobed  ;  medial  nerve  of 
medium  size,  gradually  thinner  vpioards,  nearly  reaching 
the  apex  ;  veins  oblique,  distant,  parallel,  forking  below 
the  middle. 

The  general  fades  of  this  Fern  especially  the  form  nnd 
size  of  the  secondary  divisions,  refer  it  to  Alethopteris, 
The  lower  ultimate  pinn?e,  as  f.  2,  are  long,  with  pinnules 
separated  to  the  base,  even  distant,  decurring  upon  the 
rachis,  the  basilar  ones  undulately  lobed,  indicating  a  bi- 
pinnatifid  division  of  the  branches  toward  their  base.  The 
middle  pinnae,  like  f.  3,  have  the  lobes  or  pinnules  connate 
at  their  base,  the  lower  ones  indistinctly  lobate  on  the  in- 
ferior side,  all  oblong  or  linear-obtuse,  gradually  decreasing 
in  length  from  the  base  where  they  measure  twelve  millime- 
ters in  length,  to  the  very  small  half  rcmnd  terminal  leaflets. 
The  largest  preserved  specimen  shows  the  upper  part  of 
a  branch,  fourteen  centimeters  long,  bipinnately  divided 
in  the  lower  part  in  open  pinnae,  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the 
rachis,  the  lower  ones  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  pin- 
nately regularly  lobate  ;  lobes  half  round,  entire,  scarcely 
live  millimeters  long  and  half  as  broad,  also  in  right  angle 
to  the  nichis,  connate  at  the  base,  with  the  venaticm  obso- 
lete. The  pinnae  become  rapidly  shorter  the  ninth  pair  from 
the  base  being  (mly  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long  with 
short  pinnules  connate  to  the  middle  and  above  this  they 
are  simple  and  are  divided  as  in  f.  5.  Excepting  the  upper 
leaflets  or  the  pinnae  simple  by  the  confluence  of  the  pin- 
nules, the  fades  of  the  Fern  as  represented  by  the  specimen 
is  that  of  a  Pecopteris.  Very-  like  to  the  fragment  in  Atl., 
f.  3,  PL  XLIII,  merely  differing  by  close  rigid  ultimate 
pinnae  and  shorter  pinnules. 

The  nervation  of  this  si)ecies  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant ;  the  lateral  veins  are  all  on  the  same  angle 
of  divergence  about  50°  and  consequently  parallel,  forking 
once  from  below  the  middle,  the  lower  pairs  of  the  large 
pinnules  only  have  sometimes  one  of  the  branches  forking 
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again  near  the  borders.  As  the  veins  are  all  derived  from 
the  midrib  tliey  leave  at  the  base  of  each  pinnule,  by  their 
divergence,  an  eniT)ty  si)ace,  which,  when  the  pinnules  are 
distant,  is  prolonged  into  .a  nairow  wing  along  the  rachis, 
which  is  canaliculate  in  the  middle,  and  flat  on  the  borders. 
This  gives  to  the  species  a  peculiar  ai^pearance  and  render 
it  easily  recognizable,  though  different  in  shape  and  size  may 
be  the  fi-agments  which  represent  it. 

The  fructifications  are  seen  f.  7,  in  longitudinal  simple 
rows  of  large  round  soi'i,  nearer  to  the  borders  than  to  the 
midrib.  On  the  specimen  figured,  the  sori  covered  as  they 
are  by  the  epidermis,  appear  semi-globular  or  merely  con- 
vex ;  but  upon  other  si)ecimens  better  preserved  than  those 
I  had  at  my  disposal  in  Illinois,  the  epidermis  is  detached 
and  the  sori  are  seen  formed  of  three  or  four  oblong  spo- 
ranges,  i)lac(Hl  starlike  around  a  central  point,  disposed,  as 
far  as  (»an  b(?  seen,  upcm  the  upper  bmnches  of  the  veins. 
The  substance  of  this  Fern  is  coriaceous,  the  upper  surface 
generally  convex,  furrowed  by  the  impressions  of  the  veins  ; 
the  borders  reflexed. 

The  pinna  f.  1  has  some  characters  different  from  those 
described.  Though  distinctly  observed  uj^on  the  8t)ecimen, 
thev  do  not  seem  weightv  enough  to  authorize  its  reference 
to  a  different  species.  The  pinnules  are  abnormally  con- 
nivent,  or  some  of  them  either  geminate  at  the  base  or 
deeply  cut  in  one  lobe  at  the  upper  side ;  the  lateral  veins 
are  at  a  slightly  more  acute  angle  of  divergence  ;  the  pin- 
nules more  distinctly  oval  and  acute.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
essential  characters  are  the  same  as  described  above,  the 
veins  forked  once  ;  the  rachis  winged  by  the  decurring  base 
of  the  leaflets  ;  the  thick  texture,  etc. 

The  form  of  the  sori,  their  disposition  in  marginal  rows 
upon  the  upper  branch  of  the  veins  ;  that  of  the  sporanges 
and  the  forked  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fronds,  re- 
late this  species  to  the  Gleichefiice, 

ffabiiat — Mazon  Creek,  in  concretions,  not  rare  ;  never 
found  elsewhere  until  now.  Among  a  large  number  of  spec- 
imens of  the  sterile  pinna)  obtained  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
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the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge  has  a  few  good 
fruiting  ones,  Al.  132  and  133. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  SUBCREXULATA,   a^.  7?0^.,  PL 

XXXV Tl  Figs,  7-S, 

Peeopteris  crenulaia?  Brgt.^  Hist.  d.  Vej,  foss.,  p,  SOO,  PI.  LXXXVIT^ 

AlethopterU  crenulata,  Lesqx.^  Oeol.  Jiept.  of  HI,,  IT,  p.  4S9,  PL  XXXIX, 
/.  2-4  ;  IV,  p.  S9t,  PI.  XIII,  f.  J4'15.    JSchp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  Ill,  p.  499. 
Neuropteris  con/erta,  Scfip.,  PMeont,  Veget.,  I,  p.  467. 

PinncB  linear,  graduallij  narrowed  in  the  upper  part, 
sessile ;  pinnules  open,  nearJtj  in  rigid  angle,  connate  at 
the  base,  bordering  the  rachis  as  in  the  former  species,  ob- 
long, or  linear -obtuse^  crenulate  ;  middle  nerve  thin;  lat- 
eral veins  slightlj/  curbed,  simple  or  forking. 

By  the  shape  of  the  pinna>,  that  of  the  pinnules,  their 

mode  of  attac^hment  and  the  forking  of  the  veins,  specimens 
representing  the  species  have  about  the  same  appearance  as 
those  of  the  former.  The  pinnae  are  however  narrower,  en- 
larged in  the  middle,  the  pinnules  flat,  of  a  thinner  sub- 
stance ;  the  veins  more  open  at  least  in  the  sterile  specimens 
where  they  are  forked  and  the  medial  nerve  not  as  thick. 

It  seems,  at  fir.st,  from  the  two  fragments  figured,  that 
they  belong  to  two  different  species,  on  account  of  tho  veins, 
forked  in  f.  7,  simple  in  f.  8.  This  last  figure  represents 
part  of  a  fructified  pinna,  as  seen  from  the  surface  obscurely 
and  undulately  swelled  by  the  sori  which  underneath  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  midrib  and  the  bor- 
ders. In  pmnaj  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion, the  dots  are  more  distinct  or  more  salient  through  the 
epidermis  and  often  the  veins  are  forked  between  them  as 
in  the  sterile  pinna.  The  division  of  the  veins  is  extremely 
variable  in  this  species  and  seems  due  to  mechanical  ac- 
tion, like  a  splitting  caused  by  compression  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  maceration  or  perhaps  to  a  peculiar  composition  of 
the  tissue.  In  some  pinnae,  the  veins  are  either  regularly 
forked,  or  split  in  three  or  more  branches  or  filaments,  three 
of  them  diverging  from  the  same  j^oint,  the  two  lateral  op- 
posite, subdivided  again  in  two  or  three  thin  threads,  quite 
near  the  borders.  The  direction  of  the  vein  upwards  or 
13  P. 
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downwards  is  equally  variable  upon  the  same  speciinen. 
Hence  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  find  any  reason  to 
separate  into  two  species  the  forms  represented  by  the 
numerous  fragments  which  have  lately  passed  under  my 
examination.  I  considered  them  at  first  referable  to  Pe- 
C(ypteris  crenulata,  Brgt.,  but  following  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Schimper,  I  have  modified  the  name.  He  remarks, 
Paleont.  veget.,  Ill,  p.  600,  that  Brongniart's  species  is  a 
doubtful  one,  and  that  its  identity  with  the  American  plant 
is  far  from  being  ascertained.  The  European  specimens  are 
from  the  upper  coal  measures,  near  Saarbruck ;  ours  are  from 
the  base  of  the  middle  Carboniferous.  The  difference  in 
the  geological  horizon  is  of  some  weight  in  considering 
identity.  Among  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined 
some  have  exactly  the  characters  indicated  by  the  French 
author,  others  greatly  differ,  as  seen  from  the  above  diag- 
nosis, even  the  borders,  distinctly  crenate  in  some  speci- 
mens, appear  nearly  entire  in  others. 

A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Princeton  College,  No.  99 
of  the  nodules,  represents  a  large  triangular  pinna  divided 
as  in  P,  Mazoniana.  The  borders  of  the  pinnules  are 
slightly  undulate  ;  the  midrib  somewhat  decurring  and 
more  inflated  toward  the  base  ;  the  lateral  veins  are  distant 
four  to  six  pairs,  alternate,  the  lower  ones  curved  inward, 
forking  ab  the  apex,  the  upf)er  ones  sti'aight  or  slightly 
curved  back,  either  simi:)le  or  split  at  the  apex,  being  as  re- 
marked above  composed  of  parallel  close  filaments  either 
dividing  at  the  top  by  splitting  or  preserving  the  same  i)o- 
sition  and  remaining  simple  to  the  contiguous  borders  where 
some  of  them  are  even  slighly  inflated. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek,  in  concretions.     Rare. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   ShKAFERI,    LcsqX.^  PI.    XXXI  11^ 

Flcjr..  SSb. 

Pecopteria  Sheaf eri^  Leaqz,^  Cat.  fo88.<,  pl.y  Potts*  8ei,  aaaoc^p,  ii^  Ft,  ii, 
f,4. 

Alethopteris  Shca/eri,  Schp,y  Paleont,  veget,,  I,p,  562, 

Leaf  poll/pinnate :  nltimate  pinnoi  linear-lanceolate^ 
open;  pinnules  obVuiue^  linear  or  Ungulaie^  obttisej  connatt 
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and  slightly  deourring^  with  borders  sinuate;  medial  nerve 
thin^  gradually  effaced  iovoard  the  apex;  veins  thin^  in  an 
acute  angle  of  divergences  once  forked  near  the  hase^  the 
upper  branch  forking  again;  in  the  lower  pair^  both 
branches  are  sometimes  forked. 

The  characters  of  this  species  are  recognized  the  same  in 
the  specimen  figured  in  the  Pots.  Cat.,  1.  c,  of  whicli  the 
enlarged  f.  86,  showing  the  nervation  is  copied,  and  in 
that  of  Atl.,  f.  8.  They  are  distinctly  seen  also  upon  a 
fmgment,  part  of  a  leaf,  Al.  19,  of  the  Collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  which  represents 
the  upper  part  of  a  primary  pinna  with  secondary  pinnae 
open,  short,  five  to  six  centimeters  long;  pinnules  obli- 
que, unequal  in  length,  averaging  one  centimeter,  grad- 
ually shorter  towards  the  end  of  the  pinnae,  with  exactly 
the  same  nervation  as  described  and  figured  here.  The 
veins  are  very  thin,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  curving 
towards  the  borders.  The  relation  of  this  species  to  Ale- 
thopteris  aquilina^  indicated  by  Schp.,  1.  c,  is  distant  and 
merely  marked  by  the  shape  of  the  leaflets.  It  greatly  dif- 
fers by  the  thin  lateral  veins  very  oblique  curved  towards 
the  borders,  and  by  the  absence  of  veinlets  from  the  racliis 
betw^een  the  base  of  the  medial  nerves  of  the  pinnules. 

Habitat — Salem  vein,  near  Pottsville,  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer. 
The  specimen  quoted  above  is  from  Terris  vein,  Kentucky. 

§  2.    DlCKSONIOID^. 

Ultimate  pinnce  diversely  lobate;  lobes  entire^  crenate  or 
dentate^  generally  decurrent ;  fades  of  the  Sphenopteris 
comparable  to  the  present  Dicksonia^. 

PsEUDOPECoPTEUis  SPiNULOSA,  Lcsqx.,  PI.  L  VI,  Fig,  1. 

Alethopteria  apinuloaa,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  396,  PL  XI, 
f.  1,  t. 

Bitripinnatifid ;  ultimate  pinnae  oblique^  rigid,  alter- 
nate;  pinnules  connate  at  base,  ovate,  obtuse;  borders 
sharply  denticulate;  midrib  strong,  effaced  under  the 
apex;  veins  oblique^  forking  once  in  the  middle^  divisions 
entering  the  teeth. 
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As  seen  from  the  fragment  figured,  the  primary  pinnje  are 
broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  strong  smooth  r.ichis ;  secondary 
pinnaj  nearly  linear,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  small  oval, 
dentate  pinnule,  as  seen  from  another  specimen ;  pinnules 
sharply  toothed,  the  teeth,  the  uiii)er  ones  especially,  ap- 
I)earing  spinesoent.  The  specimen  not  figured  has  the  leaf- 
lets lanceolate  from  the  middle  upwards,  more  obscurely 
dentate,  the  apex,  however,  shaiply  acuminata.  The  medial 
nerve  enlarged  toward  the  base  is  abruptly  dissolved  and 
divided  at  a  distance  from  the  apex,  and  the  lateral  veins 
four  or  live  pairs,  alternate,  distant,  parallel,  at  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  all  from  the  midrib,  are  forked  once 
only.  In  both  specimens  the  characters,  except  the  differ- 
ence indicated  above,  are  the  same.  The  pinnules,  ovate, 
narrowed  upwards,  and  obtuse  or  pointed,  connate  to  a  dis- 
tance above  the  rachis,  are  all  about  of  the  same  size,  less 
than  one  centimeter  long,  five  to  seven  millimeters  broad,  at 
their  point  of  cohesion,  a  little  above  the  rachis.  Some  of  the 
characters,  the  shape  of  the  pinnules,  their  venation,  relate 
the  species  to  the  former  section.  But  it  has  no  relation 
to  the  GleichenicB.  It  is  ra,ther  allied  to  the  Dicksonia 
by  the  form  and  i)osition  of  the  leaflets  and  the  nervation, 
comparable  especially  to  Dicksonia  Plumieri^  Hook. 

Habitat— Root  shales  of  the  coal  of  St.  John,  Perry  Co., 
111.  The  specimen  figured  is  from  the  collection  of  the  mu- 
seum of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  Ah,  116.  The  second, 
Al.  102,  of  the  same  collection  is  from  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land. This  specimen  is  not  quite  as  good.  It  is  disfigured 
by  contra(»ti()n  on  one  side  and  expansion  on  the  other  from 
which  results  the  more  distinct  pointed  shape  of  the  leaflets, 
which  on  the  contracted  side  are  positively  obtuse. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  IIYMEXOPITYLLOIDES,  LcSqX.^  PL  LVI^ 

Fifjs,  2,  3. 

Alcthopin'i^  ht/menophy!foif1r.%  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Rcpt,  of  TIL,  TV,p»  JAf,  JPl. 
-X",/.  1~4.    Schp,y  Pnleont,  veget,^  III^  p,  500, 

Frond  apparent?}/  Jarr/r.  fri pinnate;  divisions  lanceO' 
7ate^  sessile  and  demrring  in  a  n/trrow  wing  to  the  rachis; 
pinnules  obliqne^  oblong-ohluse^  connate  at  base/  borders 
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s inuate  or  undulate  ;  medial  nerve  thirty  reaching  the  apex  ; 
lateral  veins  thin  all  derived  from  the  midrib  at  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence^  forking  once. 

The  diflferenr  fragments  obtained  of  this  fine  species  in- 
dicate the  subdivision  of  the  frond.  The  lower  secondary 
pinnse  at  least  twelve  centimeters  long,  alternate  and  ob- 
lique, have  pinnules  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  longer 
still  towards  the  base,  eight  to  ten  millimeters  broad,  grad- 
ually shorter  towards  the  apex,  all  decurrent  and  joined  in 
acute  sinusses  near  the  rachis,  very  oblique,  somewhat 
curved  back  from  the  middle,  genemlly  oblong,  or  lanceo- 
late, obtuse,  with  undulate  or  sinuate  borders  ;  the  rachis 
is  narrow,  flat ;  the  midrib  very  thin,  and  the  veins,  five  to 
eight  pairs,  slightly  curved  and  forking  once  only  at  the 
middle.  The  upper  part  of  the  pinnae,  as  seen  f.  3,  has 
shorter  divisions ;  the  lobes  are  either  deeply  undulate  lobed, 
or  towards  the  apex,  pass  by  cohesion  to  small  obtuse  entire 
pinnules.  The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  secondary  pinnaB 
to  the  i-achis^s  marked  f .  3.  As  in  most  of  the  species  of  this 
group,  they  are  decurring  along  the  rachis  bordering  it 
with  a  narrow  wing.  The  relation  of  this  fine  Fern,  which, 
like  the  fonner,  has  no  affinity  to  any  species  known  until 
now  from  the  coal  measures,  is  also  with  the  Dickson  ice  ; 
with  D.  haro-metz^  Link,  for  example,  and  still  more  with 
Loxsoma  Cunninghami^  Br.,  which  it  resembles  by  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  pinnules  and  nervation. 

Hah  Hat — Mazon  Creek,  in  concretions. 


PsEUDOPECOPTERis  NERVOSA,  Brgt.^  PI,  XXXIV, 

Figs,  IS, 

Fieeopteris  nervosa,  Brgt,,,  Hisf,  d,  v^ft,  /obb,^  p.  fP7,  PI.  XCIV;  XCV^  /. 
i,  M,    LL  and  Hull,,  FoM.  fi,,  II,  PL,  XCIV. 

Alethopteria  nervosa, p.  865,  P .  XVI II,  f.  3.  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III,,  II,  p.  44$, 
Sehp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,p,  51S. 

Pecopteris  Sauveuriit  BrgU,  ibid.,  p.  t99,  PI.  XCV,  /.  5. 

Fronxls  tripinnafe,  or  compound  dichotomous  and  multi- 
fid;  primary pinncB  large,  broadly  lanceolaie ;  secondary 
divisions  open,  linear,  lanceolate  towards  the  ape^ ;  pin- 
nules  oblique,  connate  from  the  base  or  above,  ovate-obtuse 
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or  lanceolate^  obtusehj  acuminate^  tlte  inferior  one^  an  the 
lower  side^  (jenerally  bilobate;  the  terminal ovate'lanceolate, 
entire  or  lobate  by  the  confluence  of  the  upper  pinniiles; 
medial  n-erve  divided  at  the  ape^;  lateral  veins  in  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence^  geiurally  forking  once. 

The  species  is  locally  abundant  and  easily  recognized  by 
the  thick  substance  of  its  leaflets,  with  a  strong  very  dis- 
tinct venation.  The  midrib  is  often  no  thicker  than  the 
lateral  veins  and  some  of  these  are  casually  attached  to  the 
rachis,  but  never  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  area 
between  the  base  of  the  medial  nerves.  As  seen  f.  3,  the 
species  is  sometimes  represented  by  fragments  with  equal 
oblong  obtuse  pinnules,  like  those  of  some  Alethopterin. 
The  peculiar  nervation  and  the  shape  of  the  lower  pinnules 
geneniUy  bi-lobed,  recall  easily  the  numerous  variations  to 
the  type.  F.  1  is  a  pinna  with  unequal  alternate  pinnse, 
those  on  the  left  side  shorter,  with  more  distinctly  acumi- 
nate pinnules,  and  the  lower  pinna3  on  the  same  side  replaced 
by  one  geminate  leaflet  like  those  remarked  ujJon  species  of 
Keuropteris  and  of  Odontopteris.  This  is  not  the  only  char- 
acter w^hich  relates  the  plant  to  Odontopteris ;  for  when 
somewhat  effaced  by  erosion,  the  basilar  veins,  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  midrib,  appear  joined  to  the  rachis,  frag- 
ments of  this  Feni  resemble  those  of  Odontopteris  BrardiL 

Habitat — Very  abundant  in  the  intraconglomenite  meas- 
ures of  Alabama,  the  Helenn,  the  Black  veins.  Also  com- 
mon in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Anthracite  fields,  Shamokin, 
Wilkesbarre.  Tl\ere  are  large  and  splendid  specimens  of 
the  species  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston, 
from  the  subcongloinei'ate  ledge  and  from  Oliphant.  The 
species  is  mre  at  Cannelton,  still  more  so  in  111.,  where  I 
found  only  a  few  specimens  at  Muri)hysborough  low  coal; 
not  seen  in  the  specimens  from  Clinton,  Mo. 

PsEUDOPE0oi>TEUTs  suBXEUVosA,  Jioemcr. 

Pnleont.,  IX,  p.  192,  PI.  XX XT,/,  11.   Itoehl,  PtUeont.,  XVIII^p.  90.  PI. 
XIII,  f.  5  {copied  from  Roemer). 

Frond  tripinnate.  ^rrimary  pinnm  lanceolate;  secondary 
divisions  open^  alternate^  subUnear^pinnatified ; pinnules 
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ohliqiie^  ovate^  acuminate^  connate  from  the  middle^  the 
upper  ones  gradually  connivent  to  near  the  apex^  the  in- 
ferior larger^  entire^  not  lobate ;  medial  nerve  broad  and 
Jlat ;  lateral  veins  Jlexuons,  tending  upwards  in  reaching 
tlie  borders  ;  forked  once^  some  of  the  basilar  derived  from 
the  rachis. 

I  have  for  examination  a  larger  better  preserved  specimen 
than  the  one  on  which  Roemer  made  liis  figure  and  diagnosis. 
It  represents  the  upper  part  of  two  pai*allel  pinnae,  with  alter- 
nate secondary  branches,  slightly  oblique  from  aflat  rachis 
grooved  or  wrinkled  crosswise ;  the  pinnules  are  shorter, 
broader  than  in  the  former  species,  all  very  oblique,  curving 
upon  each  other  towards  the  ai)ex,  with  a  slightly  obtuse 
acumen,  none  of  them  bilobate.  The  venation  is  peculiar. 
The  midrib  flat  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  lateral 
veins,  though  broader,  is  straight  towards  the  apex  of  the 
pinnules  and  effaced  by  dividing  under  it ;  the  basilar  veins 
of  the  inner  side  (the  side  toward  the  main  rachis)  are  de- 
rived from  the  rachis,  decurrent  at  the  base,  bent  upwards 
from  the  middle  and  reaching  the  borders  in  an  upward  di- 
rection. Those  derived  from  the  midrib  are  very  oblique 
and  also  curved  upward  to  the  borders,  all  forking  once 
only.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  venation  as  also  the 
shape  of  the  lower  leaflets,  entire  at  the  point  of  conjunc- 
tion of  the  pinnae  to  the  rachis,  separate  this  species  from 
the  fonner.  In  my  specimen,  the  veins  are  much  less  im- 
pressed than  in  A,  nervosa^  and  by  the  upper  pinnules  closely 
joined  on  the  borders,  whose  apex  only  is  disconnected,  and 
whose  medial  nerve  is  scarcely  distinct,  the  plant  has  ex- 
actly the  facies  of  Odontopteris  Brardii. 

Habitat — Communicated  from  Cannelton  Coal  by  Mr.  I. 
F.  Mansfield  ;  one  specimen  only. 

PsEUDOPECoPTERis  Pluokneti,  Schloth^  PL  XXXI F, 

Fig,i;  XXXV,  Fig,  7. 

Filicites  Muckneti,  Schloth.,  F1or»  d.  Vorw.,  Pi.  X,f.91 
Pecopteris  Plucknetif  Brgt.,  HW.  d.  veget,  /098.fp.SS6,  JPi,  CV2I,/.  IS. 
Alethopteria  Pluckneti,  Oein,,  VrsL,  p.  SO,  PI.  XXXIIT^f.  j^.    Lesqz.^ 
OeoL  Pept.  of  Ill.y  IV,  p.  395,  Schp.,  Paieont.  veget.,  I,  p.  511;  IlltP*  495. 

Frond  very  large^  compound,  pinnate  and  dichotomous  ; 
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secondary  piruKB  large,  oblong  or  ovaU-lanceolate  in  out- 
lin^'y  narrower  toward  tJie  base;  tertiary  pinnce^  open^ 
linear^  with  a  lanceolate  obtuse  apex ;  pinnules  oblang^ 
ovate^  obtusely  acuminate^  either  larger^  disjointed  to  near 
the  base,  with  bord/^rs  undulate^  or  shorty  triangular^  en- 
tire, oblique^  Connate  to  abocie  the  viiddU\  confluent  toward 
the  apex  ;  medial  nerne  thin  or  immersed^  divided  near  the 
apex  ;  lateral  veins  very  oblique  once  forked. 

Our  two  figures  of  tliis  species  show  its  essential  cliarac- 
ters.  It  would  have  been  impossible  however  to  I'epresenC 
a  whole  i)irina,  foi-,  like  P.  nervosa,  this  si)ecies  has  very 
large  fronds  differently  (»oniiK)sed  in  their  branches  either 
pinnate  or  dichotomous  with  jMnnjc-of  large  size  also.  A 
fi'agnient  from  Caunelton,  twenty  centimeters  square,  is 
covered  with  parts  of  a  secondary  pinna  and  the  base  of 
another,  both  oldiquely  diverging  from  the  top  of  a  primary 
one,  whose  nichis  is  not  broader  than  that  of  its  divisions. 
The  piniife  and  pinnules  of  this  form  are  represented, 
PI.  XXXIV,  f.  4.  The  pinmt^  are  close,  nearly  in  right 
angle,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  all  equal  in  lengtli, 
with  pinnules  slightly  oblique,  disconnected  to  near  the 
rachls,  equally  pinnately  undulate,  or  marked  each  by  two 
or  three  indistinct  lol)es  on  each  side.  This  fonu  exactly 
agrees  with  f.  2  of  Brgt,  1.  c.  These  latenil  lol)es  of  tlie 
pinnules  ai-e  generally  inflated,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  as  by 
fructification  or  sori  underneath.  The  surface  of  the  leaf- 
lets is  covered  with  a  thick  eijidermis  where  the  immersed 
veins  appear  thick  as  in  f.  4a,  but  are  really  thin  when  the 
epidermis  is  destroyed.  The  rachis  is  half  cylindrical  sin- 
uous, irregularly  slightly  striate  or  slightly  punctate.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  secondary  pinn«5,  the  divisions  become 
rapidly  shorter,  PI.  XXXV.  f.  7,  the  pinnules  entire  and 
triangular.  The  terminal  i)innules  at  the  ai>ex  of  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  pinnfe  are  small  oval  obtuse. 

Jlabitat—JAke  P,  nervosa,  the  fragments  of  this  specie? 
are  locally  very  abundant  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the 
plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  spe<'ie8  at  Cannelton. 
The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Liicoe,  at  Pittston,  has  specimens  from 
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Wilkesbarre  and  other  localities  of  the  Anthracite.  It  is 
not  rare  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  It  has  not  been  re- 
marked until  now  below  the  millstone  grit. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   DIMORPIIA,  Sp,  UOV.^  PL  XXXV^ 

Figs,  1-6, 

Frond  divided  like  that  of  the  former  ;  vltimoie  pinnce 
long  svbUnear  ;  pinnules  disjoined  to  the  base,  generally 
distant^  ohloiig^  obtuse^  more  or  less  distinctly  undulately 
lobed^  slightly  decurrent  by  the  narrowed  base,  unequal  in 
size  on  ea/^h  side  of  the  pinna  ;  medial  nerve  thicks  divided 
under  the  apex ;  venation  distincty  of  the  same  character 
as  in  the  former. 

The  frond  was  evidently  large,  and,  as  seen  f.  4,  irregu- 
larly divided  or  dichotomous.  The  primary  iTichis  as  seen 
in  the  same  figure  is  large,  comparatively  to  that  of  the 
pinnae  which,  though  very  long,  have  a  narrow  half  round 
rachis.  The  pinnules,  taken  altogether,  are  much  larger 
than  in  thp  former  species  and  generally  distant ;  the  lower, 
on  the  inferior  side  of  each  pinna  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
lobed  as  in  P.  nervosa.  The  leaflets  are  also  of  different 
size  on  each  side  of  each  pinna,  contracted,  larger  and  ob- 
tuse on  one  side,  elongated  and  lanceolate  acuminate  on 
the  other.  As  all  the  specimen  are  from  the  Coal  of  Rhode 
Island  where  this  peculiar  deformation  is  remarked  upon 
other  species,  it  may  be  omitted  or  mentioned  as  of  casual 
occurrence.  But  the  size,  the  distance  of  the  pinnules, 
more  distinctly  lobate,  especially  the  lower  ones,  seem  to 
be  valid  and  permanent  characters.  The  fragment,  f.  6,  is 
however  very  like  f.  1  of  P.  Fluckneti^  in  Brgt.,  1.  c. 

Habitat — Coal  of  Mount  Hope  near  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, communicated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Clai-k.  Specimens  f.  1-5 
are  in  the  collection  of  the  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Al.,  25  and  25b.  The  others  are  in  the  Cabinet  of 
of  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
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PsEUDOPECOPTERis  Newberryi,  Lcsqx.^  PL  XXXVII^ 

Fig,  L 

JS^henopteris  yewherryi,  Lesqx.j  Boston  Jour,  S,  N,  H.,  v.  VT,  p,  JlMfK 
Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p,  862,  PL,  IX,/4. 
Pecopteris  Newherryx,  Lesqz.y  GeoL  Pept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  44S, 

Fronds  apparently  simple;  rachis  divided  in  two  diverg- 
ing pinnce  or  dichotomous  ;  primary  branches  lanceolaie; 
secondary  pinncB  alternate^  short  narrowly  lanceolate^  ses- 
sile^ decurrent  at  base  to  a  narrowly  winged^  half  round 
rachis  ;  pinnules  connate  to  the  middle^  inclined  outside^ 
ovate  obtuse  or  obtusely  acuminate^  entire  or  slighily  un- 
dulate-crenate. 

The  specimen  figured  here  is  better  than  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c.  At  least  it  shows  the  ve- 
nation quite  distinctly.  Other  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Cannelton,  all  with  the  same  characters ;  a 
simple  naked  i-achis,  supporting  at  the  toj)  two  branches, 
divirging  crescent  shaped,  merely  differing  by  the  moi-e  or 
less  ojien  degree  of  their  divergence.  One  of  these  si)eci- 
mens  is  especially  interesting.  It  represents  a  small  pinna 
which  does  not  seem  fully  developed ;  the  main  rachis  is 
twenty-three  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters  broad,  flat- 
tened, nearly  smooth,  with  two  pinna  diverging  in  right  an- 
gles, 90°,  each  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate in  outline  or  nearly  triangular,  the  lower  secondary 
pinnffi  two  centimeters  long,  the  following  pairs,  fourteen 
in  number,  becoming  mj^idly  shorter  toward  the  apex. 
The  i^innules  are  all  of  the  character  represented  by  the 
figure  ;  connate  to  the  middle,  lanceolate,  obtuse  orcnneate, 
obliquely  truncate,  inclining  outside  as  in  somefonns  of  P. 
Pluclnieii,  only  somewhat  longer  and  more  or  less  deeply 
undulate  toward  the  apex.  All  the  basilar  pinnules  are 
entire,  none  lobed.  The  venation  is  also  similar  to  that  of 
P.  PlucJcneti^  the  veins  somewhat  more  crowded  and  more 
numerous,  being  all  derived  from  the  thin  midrib,  forking 
once,  at  or  above  the  middle.  Though  closely  allied  to 
P.  PlucJcneti^  t\\v  species  is  always  easily  recognize  by  its 
mmification,  and  the  rachis,  convex  or  half  round,  flatt^^ned 
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on  the  borders,  or  narrowly  winged  by  the  decurring  base 
of  the  primary  pinnse.  As  far  at  the  plant  is  known  until 
now,  it  seems  to  have  a  simple  small  frond.  The  rachis  is 
indistinctly  punctate,  as  in  most  of  the  species  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Habitat — The  first  specimen  seen  and  figured  in  Geol.  of 
Penn'a  1.  c,  was  found  by  a  miner  near  Summit  Lehigh,  Pa., 
and  communiciited  without  any  other  indication.  A  small 
specimen  has  been  obtained  later  from  Mazon  Creek  in 
nodules  ;  a  third  from  WilkesbaiTe  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge ;  S.  S.  7.  The 
others  which  have  more  recently  come  under  my  examina- 
tion are  from  Cannelton,  communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field. One  from  Oliphant  No.  1  vein,  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   ABBUEVIATA,  LeSqX, 

Sphenopteris  abbreviaia,  Lesqz.,  Boston  Jour»  S,  N.  H.^  v.   FJ,  p»  419 
OeoU  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  861,  PL  IX,  /.  i,  lb. 

Fragment  of  leaf  hi  pinnate ;  pinnce  in  right  angle^  al- 
ternale^  short,  fleamous^  p innately^  deeply  Idbed  ;  pinnules 
joined  to  the  rachis  by  their  whole  base^  disconnected, 
slightly  decurrent,  oblong^  narrowed  to  the  obtuse  apex, 
undulate-cienate  on  the  borders ;  primary  nerve  thick  at 
its  base  only^  thin  and-  effaced  upwards ;  lateral  veins 
dichotomous,  the  lower  divided  in  three  branches  from  the 
middle^  the  upper  ones  forked. 

This  Fern  is  related  to  this  generic  division  by  the  shape 
of  the  undulate  leaflets,  by  the  i-achis  flattened  on  the  bor- 
ders or  winged  as  in  P,  Newberry i^  and  by  the  nervation, 
as  in  P.  cordata-ovata.  It  is  intermediate  between  these 
two  species. 

Habitat — ^Qnte  vein,  near  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  the  only  spec- 
imen found. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  MURic ATA,  Bvgt,  PI.  XXXVII,  Fig.  2. 

Peeopteris  murieaid,  Brgt,  Hist,  d,  Veg,  fo8B,  p,  S5i,  PI,  XCVII, 
P.  laeiniata,  LI.  and  HufU,  II,  PL  CXXIl, 

AlefhopUris  murieata,  Ghepp,  sy8t.,  p,  313,    L^8qx.,  Oeol,  of  Penn^a^  1858, 
p.  865;  Oeol,  Rept,  of  III.,  JF,  p.  395.    Schp,,  Paleont.  veget,,  J,  p.  5 14. 

Fronds  very  large  decompowid^  dichotonious^  or  poly  pin- 
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nate;  secondary  2^^1111(2  long  ^  linear -lanceolate  ;  tertiary  di- 
visions  opeil^  distant,  Jlcxuous ;  pinnules  generally  dis- 
tant^ very  car i able  inform^  lanceolate^  acuminate,  the  lower 
ones  enlarged  at  the  basCy  more  or  less  distinctly  lohed; 
primary  nerve  iJiick,  more  or  less  decnrrent  at  base,  thin- 
ning upwards^  dissolced  above  the  middle;  veins  thick^ 
more  inflated  towards  the  borders^  the' upper  forked  once^ 
the  lower  twice ;  sicbstance  coriaceous ;  ra^his  smooth  or 
viuricat<i. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  all  the  forms  of  tliis 
species,  so  variable  it  is,  esi>ecially  in  the  shape  of  the  pin- 
nules. The  plant  was  a  very  large  one,  some  rachis,  appar- 
ently of  pinnae  only,  are  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimeters 
broad.  Genei'ally  the  ultimate  pinnse  and  the  pinnales  are 
distant,  these  attached  to  the  rachis  by  an  enlarged  base, 
decurrent  and  joined  togetlier  by  a  narrow  band  forming  a 
wing  on  the  rachis.  When  close  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
specimen  figured,  they  are  connate  at  l)ase,  more  distinctly  so 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinna),  where  they  become  oblong, 
more  obtuse,  connivent  at  the  base  of  the  small  narrowly 
oval,  or  lanceolate-acuminate  terminal  pinnules.  They  are 
generally  divided  in  various  ways,  deeply  undulate,  sub- 
lobate,  or  enlarged  at  the  base  and  distinctly  lobate  on  the 
lower  side  as  in  7^  nervosa^  or  pinnately  lobed  from  below 
the  apex  to  the  base,  the  lobes  even  sei)arated  as  distinct 
round  pinnules.  Genemlly  lanceolate  acuminate  in  the 
upper  part,  the  lower  leaflets  are  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  superior  ones  broadly  ovate  and  regularly  trilobate  as 
in  P.  Irilobata,  Tlie  mchis  also,  though  sometimes  distinctly 
punctate  or  muricate,  is  often  smooth,  the  largest  rachis  gen- 
eral Iv  so. 

The  l)est  figure  of  this  species  is  that  of  Roehl,  Paleont., 
XVTII,  PI.  XI,  f.  1.  LI,  and  Ilutt.  have  represented  the 
leaflets  more  divided  than  they  are  generally  seen.  It  is 
however  ])ossible  that  the  pinnules  of  the  lower  branches 
of  large  ynniue  may  have  this  character,  so  multiplied,  are 
their  variaticms. 

Habitat — This  species  is  rarely  found  in  large  fragments. 
Some  tine  and  remarkably  well  preserved  specimens  have 
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been  sent  from  the  Black  Vein  of  the  New  Castle  coal  fields 
of  Ala.,  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  Thos.  Sharp.  A  few  have 
been  found  in  the  debris  of  a  tunnel  crossing  a  number  of 
coal  veins  of  Sharp  Mountain,  near  Pottsville  ;  later  in  the 
concretions  of  Mazon  Creek,  and  also,  more  abundantly,  in 
the  shale  of  Newport  beach,  Rhode  Island.  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  the  collections  from  Clinton,  nor  in  those  from 
Cannelton.  It  is  also  not  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  of 
Pittston.  The  species  appear  therefore  especially  limited 
to  the  subconglomerate  measures  of  Alabama,  passing  up 
to  the  lower  coal  of  Mazon  creek.  The  geological  horizon 
of  the  shale  of  Newport  is  not  positively  known. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   CORDATO-OVATA,  (  WeiSS\  LcsqX.^ 

PL  XXXV 1 1,  Figs,  ^,  5. 

Neuropteris  eordaUhovaio^  Weiss,  Fos9,  ft,,  p.  28,  PL  J,  /.  i. 
Pecapteris  SiUimanni,  Lesqz.,  Oeol,  of  Pienn*a,  1858,  p.  867. 

Frondhipinnate;  rachis  comparatively  thick  ;  iMimate 
pinncB  distant,  stcbUnear,  gradually  narrowed  toicard  the 
apex^  alternate,  nearly  in  rigid  angle;  pinnules  slightly 
oblique,  close^  ovate^  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  decur- 
ring  base  united  hy  a  narrow  wing  along  the  slender 
rachis;  medial n^ve  divided  above  the  middle;  veins  ob- 
lique^ slightly  curving  to  the  bolder s^  forking  once. 

The  pinnules  are  uniform  in  shape  and  scarcely  different 
in  size ;  the  basilar  pinnules  only  are  sometimes  lobate,  on 
the  upper  side  quite  as  frequently  as  on  the  inferior ;  but  in 
most  of  the  specimens  the  leaflets  have  all  the  same  form, 
being  about' exactly  ovate,  a  little  more  enlarged  on  the  back 
towards  the  rachis,  and  thus  very  slightly  scythe-shaped. 
They  average  half  to  one  centimeter  in  length  and  four  to 
six  millimeters  in  width  in  the  middle.  Comparing  this 
species  to  Neuropteris  coidato-ovata^  Weiss,  be,  differ- 
ences are  scarcely  noticeable.  The  pinnules  are  of  the  same 
size  and  form,  onlv  none  of  the  basilar  ones  are  lobate  in 
the  European  si)ecimens,  and  the  veins  as  described  by  the 
author  are  twice-forked. 

From  the  position  of  the  leaflets,  and  their  mode  of  attach- 
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ment  to  the  racliis,  the  species  cannot  be  placed  in  the  Grenns 
Neuropteris,  I  was  formerly  disposed  to  consider  this  plant 
as  referable  to  Ftcopteris  Losclili^  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg. 
foss.,  p.  365,  PI.  96,  f.  6,  which  has  leaflets  of  about  the 
same  form  sometimes  lobate,  the  inferior  pinnse  disposed 
about  as  in  Atl.,  f.  6,  and  the  veins  also  simply  pinnate. 
But  Brongniait's  figure  shows  the  pinnules  merely  sessUe 
not  decurrent  and  not  bordering  the  rachis,  mostly  connate 
at  the  base,  more  distinctly  lobate,  etc.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  a  Fern  of  our  coal  measures  satisfactorily  repre- 
senting this  species,  as  described  by  the  French  author  from 
specimens  from  Wilkesbarre. 

Ilabital— The  fiTigments  figured  on  our  plate  are  also  from 
Wilkesbari*e. 

PSKUDOPECOPTERIS  SiLLIMANNI,  Brffty  PL  XXXVIIy 

Fig.  3. 

Pecopteris  Sillimanni,  Brgt ,  Hi^t,  d,  veg.  foM.y  p.  SSS,  PI.  XCVT,  /.  $, 
Leaqx.  Oeol.  RepU  of  IlLf  TV,  p.  401.    Sd^.^ 

Paleont.  veget.y  J,  p.  515, 

Frond  tripinnate  ;  pinncB  shorty  linear -oblong^  the  loiter 
pinnatehj  deeply  lohed^  the  upper  ones  simple;  pinnules 
or  lobes  fine  to  seven  pairs,  oval^  cannate  at  the  base^  the 
lower  nearly  rounds  sometimes  lobed^  the  terminal  ones 
shorty  broad,  ovate;  medial  nerves  distinct,  marked  by  a 
deep  groore,  substance  coriaceous,  thick ;  veins  undiscerni- 
ble,  very  thin,  forked  once  or  twice. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  above  diagnosis  is  from  Brong- 
niart's  desciiption.  In  our  specimen,  the  only  one  wliich 
seems  to  distinctly  represent  the  species,  the  surface  is  a 
rough  thick  epidermis  under  which  the  veins  are  scarcely 
discernible.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  they  appear,  however,  as 
figured  by  the  author.  Like  the  former  species,  this  one  is 
very  rarely  represented  in  our  Coal  measures,  at  least  under 
the  same  form  Avhich  was  examined  by  Brongniart  from 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  Zanesville.  It  is  very  probable 
that  both  these  forms  represent  different  parts  of  one 
species  only,  intimately  allied  to  tlie  following  if  not  ident- 
ical with  it. 
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^(T&/Ya^Subconglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Mr.  R  D. 
Lacoe ;  found  also  in  more  imperfect  specimens  in  the  no- 
dules of  Mazon  Creek  ;  very  rare. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  ANCEPS,  LcsqX.,  PL  XXXVIII^ 

Figs.  1-1^. 

Sphenopteris  aquamoan,  Lesqx,,  Boafon  Jour.  S,  N,  H,,  v*  VI,  p.  4tO. 
GeoL  of  i\fwn*a,  1858,  p.  86f,  PI.  JT,/.  f,  8. 

Frond  compound,  multifid,  dlcliotoTnous  or  quadripln- 
note;  primary  racJiis  broad;  pinnce  of  the  third  order, 
oblique,  distant  rigid  or flexuous  ;  vZtimate  pinnce  short, 
inclined  upwards,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  p innately 
lobed ;  pinnules  shorty  round,  ovate  or  subquadrate,  con- 
nxite  at  the  ba^e,  the  lower  generally  free,  the  upper  joined 
to  the  middle;  upper  pinnce  simple,  undulate,  by  the  grad- 
ual cohesion  of  the  lobes ;  veins  forking  twice,  curving  to 
the  borders,  all  derived  from  a  thin  midrib  qf  the  same  size 
as  the  veins. 

This  species  is  extremely  polymorphous  and  may  repre- 
sent two  or  three  others  described  under  different  names. 
Very  large  pinnae  seen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe 
are  dichotomous  in  the  inferior  part ;  their  rachis  is  large, 
smooth  or  narrowly  striate,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad. 
The  primary  pinnae  are  broadly  lanceolate  as  also  the  sec- 
ondary ones  like  that  figured  here.  The  tertiary,  very  vari- 
able in  length  and  in  their  divisions  are  sometimes  open  or 
oblique,  parallel,  rigid;  sometimes  with  a  narrow  rachis, 
flexuous,  curved  in  various  ways  ;  the  ultimate  divisions  are 
also  extremely  variable,  more  or  less  distant,  two  to  three 
centimeters  long,  lanceolate  or  gradually*  narrower  to  the 
half  round  or  ovate  terminal  pinnule ;  leaflets  oblong  or 
broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  even  truncate  at  the  apex,  the  lower 
ones  disconnected  at  the  base,  the  upper  gradually  more 
and  more  connate.  The  rachis  is  slightly  punctate.  The 
substance  of  the  leaves  is  subcoriaceous,  the  epidermis  of  the 
upper  surface  is  thick,  generally  obscuring  the  nervation, 
sometimes  but  rarely  marked  by  points  or  small  dots,  as  f. 
2 ;  while  on  the  under  surface  the  veins  are  distinct,  f .  la. 
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In  the  lower  pinnae  of  hirge  specimens  the  pinnules  are 
longer,  enlarged  at  the  base,  even  lobed  on  each  side,  or 
sinuous  along  the  border  (Atl.,  PL  XXXVIII,  f.  2)  This 
form  is  represented  in  the  (ieol.  of  Penn'a,  p.  862,  PL  X,  f. 
1,  as  Sphenopteris  Lesquereuxii^  Newby.  It  may  be  a  dif- 
ferent species  but  the  intermediate  tmnsition  of  forms  are 
muny  and  the  point  of  separation  indefinite.  Some  of  the 
numerous  specimens  of  this  Pern,  compared  to  the  fragment, 
AtL,  PL  XXXVII,  f.  3,  referred  to  Pecopteris  Silllmani^ 
Brgt.,  are  also  in  close  relation.  In  this  last  8i>ecies,  how- 
ever, the  upper  surface  is  quite  smootli,  the  pinnules  more 
distinctly  coriaceous,  more  inflated,  and  the  place  of  the 
medial  nerve  clearly  marked  through  the  thick  epidermis. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  P.  anceps^  for  indeed  though  the 
midrib  is  obscurely  indicated  upon  the  figure,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  see  any  trace  of  it,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaflets. 

P.  3,  enlarged  f.  4,  (AtL),  represents  a  small  fragment 
found  among  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  obtained 
at  Cannelton.  The  borders  are  inflated  and  recurved  all 
around  as  in  the  fructified  pinnae  of  AletJiopteris  Tliis 
small  fragment  is  the  only  one  of  this  character  among 
an  immense  number  of  specimens  from  the  same  locality. 
The  border  is  quite  flat,  the  duplication  obscure,  not  even 
marked  around  all  the  pinnules  and  therefore  the  character 
is  as  yet  too  indefinite.  It  is  moreover  the  only  trace  of 
fructification  remarked  in  the  section  of  the  DidcscriiicR  of 
the  genus.  If  more  evidence  should  confirm  this  character 
it  would  prove  the  close  relation  of  this  second  section 
to  Alethopteris  while  the  fructifications  of  P.  Mazoni- 
ana  must  show  the  aflinity  of  the  GleicheinUes  to  Pecop- 
teris. 

Ilahitat — Pirst  seen  in  the  fragments  derived  from  the 
tunnel  of  Sharp  Mt.,  near  Pottsville;  also  at  Wilkesbarre 
and  from  the  Brown  Colliery  at  Pittston.  It  is  in  the  shale 
of  the  Cannelton  (joal  in  great  profusion  and  in  the  low  coal 
of  Illinois ;  Mazon  Creek,  Moiris  and  Colchester.  I  have 
not  seen  any  specimen  of  it  from  the  subconglomerate  meas- 
ures nor  from  coal  of  Clinton,  Mo. 
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PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  DECURUEN8,  LcsqX. 

PeeopterU  deeurrens,  Lesqx,,  Boston  Jour.  S.  N.  H.,  v.  6,  p.  4^4.    OeoL 
of  Pen.n'asp.  867^  PI.  XI,  f.  6a, 
Pecopteris  alata,  Sehp,,  Paieont.  vegeL,  J,  p.  5S1.* 

Leaf  hlpinnate^  dichotomous  ar forking  in  two  branches 
at  the  apex;  rachis  flat  and  broad^  irregularly  striate; 
lower  pinncB  opposite^  linear-lanceolate^  open  and  distant ; 
pinnules  distant^  oblong^  obtuse^  entire  or  slightly  undu- 
late^ deeurring  at  the  base  and  joined  to  the  inferior  ones 
by  a  border  along  the  rachis  ;  medial  nerve  thin^  flexuous  ; 
lateral  veins  generally  once  forked^  some  of  them  simple^ 
all  curved  to  the  boarders  in  a  broad  angle  of  divergence. 

This  remarkable  Fern  is  represented  only  by  the  fragment 
figured,  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna  or  frond,  bearing  three 
pairs  of  lateral  opposite  pinnse,  the  npper  ones  diverging 
as  branches  of  a  dichotomous  rachis,  a  division  similar  to 
that  of  P.  Ma^oniana,  The  pinnules,  five  millimeters  long, 
two  to  three  millimeters  broad,  with  the  same  distance  be- 
tween them,  are  deeurring  and  joined  to  each  other  by  a 
linear  border  forming  a  wing  more  than  one  millimeter 
broad  on  each  side  of  the  rachis.  The  venation  is  distinct, 
but  not  thick,  the  midrib  thin  and  flexous,  defiected  at  its 
point  of  union  to  the  rachis ;  the  veins  forking  in  the  mid- 
dle rarely  simple.  The  division  of  the  frond  at  its  upper 
part,  the  rachis  winged  by  the  deeurring  pinnules,  are  char- 
acters which  authorize  the  reference  of  the  species  to  Pseudo- 
pecopteris.  It  is  altogether  a  peculiar  Pern  which  until  now 
has  no  distinct  relation  to  any  other  of  the  coal  measures. 

Habitat — Gate  vein,  near  Pottsville ;  same  specimen  with 
Pecopteris  concinna. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  CALLOSA,  LcsqX. 

Pecopteris  calloaa,  Leaqx.  Oeol.  Mept,  of  111,  II,  p,  14s,  PI.  XXXV,  f.  IS. 
Sehp.,  Pale<mt,  vegei.,  /,  p.  616. 

m 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  pinnae  linear^  gradually  narrowed 
in  the  upper  part  to  a  large  trilobate  deltoid  or  rhomboidal 

*The  name  Pecopieria  deeurrens  was  changed  by  Sohimper  into  P,  alata^ 
as  preoccupied  for  a  Jurassic  species  by  Andrse,  Fl.  d.  Siebenb.,  1868.  The 
Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1868,  indiflstai  precedence  fbr  the  original  name. 

UP. 
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leaflet ;  pinnules  oblong  or  ovate^  obttcse^  rounded  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  hase^  decurrerd  on  the  narrowly  winged  rcu^his^ 
small  and  undulate  or  large  and  pinnately  undulate  or 
lobed^  distant ;  medial  nerve  broad  andflut^  abruptly  dis- 
solved above  the  middle;  veins  all  derived  from  the  midrib^ 
forking  once  below  the  middle. 

This  plant  has  been  found  only  in  fragments.  The  lai)^r 
one  is  a  part  of  a  bipinnately  divided  branch,  with  small 
distant  pinnules,  deltoid  in  outline,  obtuse,  four  to  seven 
millimeters  long,  undulate  and  enlarged  toward  the  abrupt- 
1  y  contracted  and  decurring  base.  Another  fragment,  a  sim- 
ple  pinna,  has  the  pinnules  longer,  one  and  a  half  centime- 
tei^s,  oblong-obtuse,  pinnately  undulate  on  the  borders,  also 
rounded  at  the  base  to  a  nan*ow  point  of  attachment  half 
as  broad  as  the  inferior  part  of  the  lamina.  Other  frag- 
ments show  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnse  with  the  terminal 
compound  pinnules  more  or  less  deeply  and  irregularly  lo- 
bate  by  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  leaflets. 

Schimper  rightly  remarks  on  this  species,  that  it  resem- 
bles P.  8illimanw\  by  the  general  facies  and  the  size  of  the 
pinnse,  which  however  are  more  distant.  It  differs  still 
more  by  the  form  of  the  leaflets,  the  largest  ones  always 
regularly  pinnately  lobed  or  undulate,  and  the  small,  nearly 
triangular,  enlarged  on  the  sides  near  the  base.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  leaflets  is  coriaceous,  the  upper  surface  pol- 
ished. 

Habitat — I  found  this  species  only  at  Mnrphysborongh 
and  in  the  shale  of  the  Morris  Coal,  both  localities  at  the 
same  horizcm.  The  specimens,  S.  S.  921,  are  in  the  Museum 
of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERTS   GLAXDULOSA,  LcsqX, 

Sphenopteris  gland uIoan.<,  Lesqx.t  Boston  Jour.  S.  X,  H.,  v,  PT,  p.  4S0* 
Qeol.  of  Penn'a^  1858^  p.  862,  PI.  IX,  f.  t. 

Frond  dichtomons  and  tripinnatifid;  primary  pinna 
in  right  angle  to  a  broad  rachis,  or  inclined  backward ; 
secondary  divisions  alternate,  also  in  right  angle ;  pin- 
nvles  distinct  to  the  base,  small,  ovate  in  th e  upper  pinna^ 
trilobate  in  the  lower ^  with  the  terminal  lobes  lanceolate^ 
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sharply  acibmlnate^  the  basilar  ones  half  rounds  all  con- 
vex^ coriaceous y  glari/Jyular  on  the  surface. 

The  specimen  flgiired  1.  c.  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  of  this 
fine  species.  It  represents  a  primary  pinna,  with  a  rachis  one 
centimeter  in  diameter,  dicliotomous,  divided  or  forked  at 
the  top  into  two  open  branches,  five  millimeters  thick,  di- 
verging nearly  in  right  angle  from  the  main  rachis,  which, 
underneath,  is  enlarged  at  the  joints  of  three  pair  of  lateml 
secondary  pinnse,  reflexed  or  in  right  angle.  The  shape  of 
the  pinnules  is  peculiar,  the  lower,  one  centimeter  long  are 
three  or  five  lobed,  the  middle  lobes  tapering  to  a  siiarply 
pointed  acamen,  while  the  upper  pinnse  have  small  oval 
round  pinnules  two  to  three  millimeters  in  diameter. 

By  the  shape  of  the  lobate  leaflets,  this  plant  is  related  to 
P.  acuta,  Atl.  PL  XXXVII,  f.  6.  The  ramification,  the 
form  and  distribution  of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules,  the  cori- 
aceous substance,  refer  it  to  this  group.  Its  affinity  to  P. 
anceps  is  also  easily  recognized. 

Habitat — I  found  the  specimen  at  Shamokin,  west  of  the 
village.  The  geological  station  of  the  coal  bed  from  which 
the  fragments  were  thrown  out  is  uncertain. 

PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  IRREGULARIS,  St.,  PI.  LII,  FigS. 

l-Sb,  8. 

SphenopterU  irregularis^  St.,  Flor.  d.  Vorw.,  11,  p.  6S^  PI.  XVII,  f.  4. 
Oein.,  Ver9t.,p.l4,  Pt.  XXII I,  f,  2-4,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Mept.  of  III.,  II,  p, 
485.    JSchp.,  PaleojU.  vegei.,  I,  p.  S7S, 

SphenopterU  lati/olia,  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  CLVI;  III,  PL  CLXXVIII. 

Sf)henopteri8  trifoliaia?  Brgt.,  Hint.  d.  veg.foee.,  p.  BOS^  PI.  LIII,/.  S. 

Frond  polypinnate  ;  rachis  comparatively  large,  alate  ; 
secondary  pinncB  open,  long,  narrotoly  lanceolate  ;  tertiary 
divisions  more  oblique,  pinnately  divided  in  two  to  five 
pairs  of  reniform  or  rhrnriboidnl-obtuse,  irregular  small 
lobes  or  pinnules,  coriaceous,  ejitire,  or  the  inferior  round 
sublobate  ;  terminal  pinnules  small,  oblong-obtuse  ;  midrib 
of  the  same  size  as  the  lateral  veins,  dichotomous  ;  ve inlets 
forking  once  near  the  base. 

The  shape  of  the  leaflets  is  variable.  The  American  spec- 
imens represent  them  as  they  are  figured  in  Sternberg,  1.  c. 
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In  Geinitz,  1.  c,  the  lobes  are  more  crowded,  generally  ovate 
or  obovate,  all  of  the  same  form,  none  of  them  trilobate  like 
those  of  Atl.,  f .  2,  3,  which,  are  exactly  similar  to  the  figures 
of  SpJicnopteris  trifoliata  in  Brgt.,  1.  c.  I  therefore  consider 
these  specimens  as  representing  both  8.  irregularis^  Stenb., 
and  S.  trifoliata^  Brgt. 

The  venation  of  this  Fern  is  obscure  on  account  of  the 
thick  epidermis  of  tlie  leaflets.  The  surface  seems  to  have 
been  covered  by  short  hairs  or  villous.  When  the  epider- 
mis is  destroyed  by  maceration,  the  veins  are  distinct,  in- 
flated, as  in  f.  3  b. 

I  had  at  first  considered  f.  8  as  representing  a  dilTerent 
species.  But  after  renewed  comparison  I  believe  that  it 
merely  represents  a  larger  form  of  the  same.  The  substance 
of  tlie  plant  is  of  the  same  thickness  and  the  lobes,  though 
larger  and  less  deeply  cut,  are  absolutely  of  the  same  form 
as  in  f.  2.  The  essential  difference  is  in  the  rachis  which 
is  stronger  and  not  alate,  but  f.  8  probably  represents  in- 
ferior divisions.  Better  specimens  are  needed,  however,  to 
fix  the  degree  of  relation  of  these  two  fragments.  Roemer, 
Paleont.,  TV,  PI.  XXVllI,  f.  5,  refers  to  P.  irregularis^  a 
part  of  a  pinna  with  a  narrow  naked  rachis  and  pinnules 
trilobate,  the  lobes,  as  large  as  in  Atl.,  f.  8,  and  also  broadly 
obtuse.     The  species  is  extremely  variable. 

Habitat — The  best  specimens  I  liave  seen  are  from  Clin- 
ton, Mo.,  communicated  by  Dr.  I.  IT.  Britts.  The  variety 
f .  5,  is  from  the  same  place.  A  few  fi-agments  of  the  species 
have  been  found  at  Colchester,  III 

PSETTDOPECOPTERIS   DEXirOATA,  8p.  nOV. 

Leaf  tripinnatijid;  prim-ary  pinncB  broadly  lanceolate^ 
secondary  divisions  linear^  broader  in  the  middle^  close, 
aUernale;  rachis  flat  prolonged  and  naked  beyond  the 
apex ;  jp/^27i?y7r\y  slightly  inclined  ontside^  otate^  sessile, 
three  or  fimlohcd ;  lobes  equals  smally  round  or  oval^  free 
to  near  tlic  base;  veins  thin  more  or  less  decurring,  forked 
once;  substance  coriaceons. 

Of  the  two  specimens  representing  this  Pern,  one  is  a  pri- 
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mary  pinna  seven  centimeters  long,  with  very  open  secondary 
divisions,  close,  slightly  curved  upwards,  four  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters long ;  the  other  a  separate  secondary  pinna  with 
pinnules  seven  millimeters  long  in  the  middle  of  the  pinna, 
only  five  millimeters  at  the  base,  and  gradually  shorter  to- 
ward the  apex,  the  two  upper  ones  very  small,  confluent 
with  the  terminal  small  half  round  leaflet.  The  essential 
character  of  this  Fern  distinctly  separating  it  from  all  the 
others  of  this  group  is  the  subdivision  of  the  pinnules  in 
equal  oval  or  round  entire  small  lobes,  five  in  the  lower  pin- 
nules, three  in  upper  ones,  all  of  the  same  form  and  size,  dis- 
connected to  near  the  base,  averaging  two  millimeters  in 
diameter.  The  lowest  pair  is  slightly  larger,  but  none  of 
the  lobes  are  either  crenate  or  sublobate.  The  rachis  of  the 
pinnaB  is  flat  and  comparatively  broad,  one  and  a  half  mil- 
limeters, excuiTent,  the  upper  pinnules  being  merely  simple, 
a  pair  of  round  lobes  on  each  side  of  the  rachis,  which, 
naked  and  linear,  is  prolonged  beyond  the  upper  pair  of 
pinnules  in  a  blunt  acumen  five  millimeters  long.  This 
peculiar  termination  of  the  pinnae  resembles  that  of  some 
of  the  lobes  of  Sphenopteris  splnosa^  Goep.  The  epidermis 
is  thick,  and  the  veins  distinct  only,  when  it  is  destroyed. 
They  are  derived  from  the  midrib,  either  parallel  and  joining 
it  separately  or  united  at  the  base,  all  more  or  less  decurring 
and  generally  forked  once.  The  primary  rachis  is  obscurely 
striate,  flat,  neither  winged  nor  rugose. 

•By  the  form  of  the  pinnules,  their  subdivisions  in  round 
lobes,  their  mode  of  attachment  to  the  rachis,  this  species 
is  closely  allied  to  Sphenopteris  pentaphyllUj  Roem., 
Paleont.,  IV,  p.  180,  PI.  XXXI,  f.  4,  and  equally  so  by  the 
same  chararters  to  8.  stipulata^  Gutb.,  as  figured  by  Roehl, 
Poss.  fl.,j).  68,  PL  XVI,  f.  6.  Roemer's  specimen  is  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  toj)  of  a  pinna.  Roehl' s  figure  shows  the 
base  of  the  lower  pinnules  prolonged  into  stipules  which 
give  the  name  to  the  plant ;  in  both  the  rachis  of  the  sec- 
ondary pinnse  is  narrow,  and  bears  a  terminal  pinnule,  not  a 
naked  prolongation  of  the  rachis.  In  any  case,  by  the  regu- 
lar form  of  the  round  lobes,  close  together,  separated  to  near 
the  base,  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  the  species  is  differ- 
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ent  from  S.  siipulafa,  Giitb.,  as  described  and  figured  by  the 
author  and  by  Geinitz. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Cannelton  Coal,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field. 

PsEUDOPECOPTERi.s  Decipexs,  Lcsqx,^  PL  LII^  Figs. 

9,  9a,  10,  10a. 

Sphenopteris  decipiens,  Le»qx,^  Boston  Jour.  S.  N,  H,^  v.  VI^p.  420,  OeoL 
of  Ptnn*a,  185S,  p.  86i,  PL  XVIII^f,  S.  Oeol.  Bept.  of  Arks.,  11^ p.  Sit,  JPI. 
Vt  /.  1.    tfifchp,,  Paleont.  vepet.,  7,  p.  401. 

S.  dilatata,  Lesqz.,  I.  c,  p.  sio,  PI.  II,  f.  9. 

Frond  tripiiinatifld ;  iMimate  pincB  aUernate^  open^ 
linear,  pinnaidy  divided  ia  three  to  six  pairs  of  obovate, 
decurrent  lobes,  connate  at  or  near  the  base  ;  Tnediul  nerve 
broad ;  veins  distinct  and  distant,  decurring.  Joined  at 
the  base,  or  parallel  and  derived  from  the  midrib^  twice 
forked. 

This  Pern  known  from  too  small  fragments  is  coriaceous, 
at  lesist  as  seen  from  specimen  f .  9  which  may  however  rep- 
resent a  different  species.  The  nichis  is  narrowly  winged, 
the  lobes  half  round  or  obovate,  five  to  six  millimeters  long 
and  four  to  five  broad  near  the  apex,  where  they  are  gen- 
erally enlarged,  inclined  to  the  outside  and  imbricated  from 
the  middle.  The  veins,  coai-sely  and  obscurely  marked  on 
the  upper  surface  but  distinctly  printed  upcm  the  mould,  are 
either  joined  at  the  base  to  a  decurring  vein  as  in  f.  10a,  or 
separate,  parallel  at  the  base  inclined  downwards  to  the 
point  of  union  to  the  midrib.  As  the  difference  in  the  length 
and  shape  of  the  pinna?  and  their  lobes  is  as  mai'ked  as  that 
of  the  venation,  the  fragments  may  represent  two  si)ecie8 
or  both  pertain  as  branches  of  diminutive  size  to  P.  Speciosa 
described  below. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured  in  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1. 
c,  is  from  the  lower  coal  under  tlie  Conglomerate  in  the  Gap 
of  Shamokin,  Penn'a.  The  two  described  in  the  Arks.  Rept. 
are  subconglomemte  as  also  the  other  fragments  of  f.  8, 
sent  by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith,  from  Helena  coal  mines,  Ala, 
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PsEUDOPECOPTEKis  LATiFOLiA,  BrgL^  PL  LII^  Figs.  -i,  Ui. 

Sphenopterxs  lat'/ofia,  Brgt.,  Hiai.  d,  veg.  foa^.^  p.  £05,  PI,  LVIJ,/.  1^4. 
Lesqz.^  GeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858^  p,  862;  Oeol.  JRepL  of  JIL,  II,  p,  485.  Schp., 
Paleont  veget,,  J,  p,  899, 

Fi'ond  trlplnnate^  hipinnate  toward  the  apex ;  second- 
ary plnncB  long,,  with  a  thin  alate  rachis ;  pinnules  alter- 
nate,, distant,,  inclined  outside^  ovate-lanceolate  in  outline^ 
obtuse^  deeply  lobed ;  lobes  half  rounds  entire,,  the  lower 
ones  sometimes  irregularly  dentate;  middle  nerve  flexu- 
ous ;  lateral  veins  dichotomous^  curved^  forking  once  or 
twice. 

The  substance  of  the  pinnules  is  coriaceous,  very  thick ; 
the  bordeis  generally  reflexed,  the  veins  prominent,  distinct 
and  strong.  The  diviujions  of  the  pinnules  are  variable ; 
sometimes  the  lower  ones  are  obtusely  bilobate. 

Habitat — Rare  in  our  coal  measures.  Tunnel  of  Sharp 
Mountain,  near  Pottsville  ;  seen  only,  in  reliable  specimens, 
from  the  Alabama  coal  mines  of  Helena, 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  ACUTA,  Brgt,^  PI.  XXXVII^  Fig.  6, 

Sphenopterxs  acuta,  Brgt,,  Hist,  d.  vcg.  foss,,  p.  207,  PI.  L  VII,  /.  5.  Leaqx., 
Oeol.  of  JRemn'a,  p.  868.    Sckp.,  Paleont.  veget,,  I,  p.  J^OO. 

Same  characters  as  the  former. 

This  species  merely  differs  from  the  former  by  the  acumin- 
ate terminal  pinnule,  and  the  veins  forking  one  or  twice,  not 
more.  This  difference  is  remarked  upon  a  large  number  of 
specimens  from  the  Whetstone  beds  of  Indiana.  The  like- 
ness of  this  Pern  to  both  the  former  species  is  so  great,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as  a  variety.  Though 
most  of  tli^  pinnules  are  simple  the  lower  are  sometimes 
obtusely  lobed  as  in  Brgt.  figures  1.  c.  of  P.  latifoUa.  This 
subdivision  is  seen  upon  the  right  side  of  the  pinna,  Atl.,  f.  6. 

Habitat — The  identity  of  habitat  of  both  this  and  P. 
latifolia^  renders  their  specific  separation  more  objectionable. 
Both  are  subconglomerate.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  from 
the  Whetstone  quarries  of  Indiana  a  formation  overlaying  the 
Chester  limestone  (subconglomerate).  The  fine  small  speci- 
men figured  is  from  Dr.  Britts  upon  a  piece  of  hard  sand- 
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stone,  locality  not  marked.     It  seems  to  be  derived  from 
tlie  same  formation. 


PsEUDOPECOPTEUis  SPECIOSA,  Sp.  nov.y  PI.  LI.  Fig.  1. 

Frond  dichotornous^  or  divar icate-poly pinnate ;  pinna 
very  large^  with  a  strong^  half  rounds  broadly  aUUe^  flex- 
tLous  rachis ;  uUimale  pinncB  open^  lanceolate;  pinnules 
distant^  oblique^  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolatey  obtusely  aeumi- 
naie^  the  lower  ones  three  to  five  lobate^  the  upper  entire  hy 
the  gradual  cohesion  of  the  lobes  ;  medial  nerve  thick;  pri- 
mary  and  secondary  veins  decurring,  curoed  toward  the 
borders,  once  or  twice  forked. 

From  the  forking  of  the  rachis  on  the  left  side  of  the 
figure,  this  fine  species  is  evidently  dichotomoas  or  divari- 
cate-pinnate like  P.  nervosa,  to  which  it  lias  an  evident  re- 
lation in  the  subdivision  of  the  pinnules,  the  lower  pair  in 
each  branch  being  irregularly  lobed  with  the  inferior  lobe 
larger  and  undulate.  In  this  species  both  the  lower  pin- 
nules have  this  abnormal  division  while  in  P.  nervosa  it  is 
marked  on  the  inferior  only.  The  rachis  is  broadly  winged 
in  all  its  divisions,  the  base  of  the  junnules  is  somewhat  de- 
current.  In  the  lobate  pinnules  the  veins  are  derived  from 
simple  oblique  decurring  divisions  of  the  broad  medial 
neiTe  as  in  f.  la,  enlarged,  and  are  forked  once  only,  but  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pinnules  when  entire,  as  also  in  the 
entire  pinnules  towards  the  apex,  all  the  veins  are  derived 
from  the  medial  nerve,  parallel  and  simple  at  the  base,  as  f . 
16,  enlarged,  generally  forking  twice,  once  near  the  base 
and  the  branches  once  again  near  the  borders.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  Pern  is  coriaceous,  the  veins  inflated  or  dis- 
tinct. The  surface  is  generally  polished.  In  the  counter- 
part of  the  specimen  when  the  epidermis  is  left  attached  to 
the  stone  as  a  pellicle  of  coal,  the  veins  are  seen  upon  it,  thin 
but  distinct. 

The  relation  of  this  fine  species  to  P.  latifolia  and  P. 
acuta,  Brgt.,  is  quite  as  intimate  as  it  is  to  P.  nervosa. 
From  all  these  species,  it  essentially  differs  by  the  large  size 
of  the  leaflets. 
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Habitat — Helena  coal  mines,  Ala.  Communicated  by 
Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith.  Specimen  No.  12  of  the  State  cabinet 
originally  labeled  under  the  name  of  Sphenopteris  amcena^ 
Sp.  nov.,  (1875). 

PsEUDOPECOPTERis  ViRGiNiANA  {Meek).    LeSQX. 

CyclopterxB  Virginxana^  Meek,  Ball.  Phil.  »oc,  of  Washington,  Dec,  1875; 
Appendix,  p.  XVIIl,  PL  I,/.  S,  a,  b,  e, 

Fnmd  apparently  large^  prohahly  trip  innate;  primary 
pinn(Z  with  rather  stout^  rigid^  smooth  or  slightly  striate 
rachis  ;  secondary  pinnce  long^  lanceolate^  regularly  alter- 
nating^ close^  nearly  or  quite  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis; 
pinnules  more  oblique^  allernaie^  the  lower  ones  shorter 
and  broader^  abruptly  narrowed  or  subcordate  at  base^  at- 
tached  to  the  rachis  by  an  extremely  short  petiole^  more  or 
less  distinctly  trilobate^  the  lobes  being  obtuse  and  broad^ 
ovate ;  upper  pinnules  gradually  longer^  five  lobed  or  ob- 
tusely sublanceolate^  more  oblUiue  and  less  abruptly  taper- 
ing to  the  base^  becoming  simple^  merely  undulate  on  the 
margins^  even  some  quite  simple  near  the  extremities  of 
the  pinnce;  nervation  distinct;  veins  slender^  palmately 
spreading  and  bifurcating  several  times. 

The  above  clear  description  from  the  author  indicates,  as 
it  is  seen  also  by  the  ligure,  the  close  affinity  of  this  and  the 
former  species.  They  only  differ  by  the  smooth  striate 
naked  (not  alate)  rachis,  for  even  its  smaller  branches  are 
not  margined  by  the  decurring  of  the  pinnules  ;  by  the  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  shorter  broader  pinnules  which  are 
merely  sessile,  not  jointed  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad  decurring 
base,  and  by  the  close  rather  neuropterid  nervation.  The 
author  compares  this  Fern  to  species  of  Triphyllopteris^ 
Schp. 

Habitat — Lowest  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  of  W.  Vir- 
ginia, in  close  proximity  to  the  Chemung,  at  Lewis  tunnel, 
Prof.  B.  P.  Meek. 

» 
PSEUDOPECOPTERIS  TRiFOLiATA  {BrgL\  Lesqx. 

sphenopteris  trifolictta,  Brgt,,  Hiai.  d,  veg.  foaa.,  p,  tOf,  PL  LIIl^  /.  S. 
Leaqz.,  OeoL  BepU,  of  Itl.,  IV,  p.  410,    Schp.,  PoUeont,,  veget.,  I,  p.  S71. 

FragmerU  qf  leaf  bipinnaie  ;  pinnce  in  right  angle^  par- 
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alUl,  distant^  rigid^  sublinear ;  pinnules  distinct,  equi- 
distant^  triangular  in  outline^  rounded,  and  narrowed  to 
the  point  of  attachvient^  distinctly  atul  equally  trilobate  ; 
lobes  very  obtuse^  the  middle  one  larger  and  broad^er  al  the 
apex;  epidermis  thick,  smootJt  or punctulate ;  veins  indis- 
cernible, buried  into  the  epidermis. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  species  is  described  repre- 
sents it  as  ligured  and  described  by  Brongniart  with  this 
exception  only,  that  all  the  pinnules  are  trilobate,  while  the 
French  author  describes  the  lower  ones  as  five  lobed,  the 
upper  ones  only  three  lobed.  But  our  specimen  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  a  primary  pinna,  where  the  lateral 
pinnffi  are  much  shorter  and  the  pinnules,  accordingly,  di- 
vided as  they  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  figured  by 
Brongniart  where  the  pinnules  are  tnlobate  only. 

Prof.  Schimper  remarks,  1.  c,  p.  372,  that  the  specimen 
figured  by  Brgt.  does  not  appear  referable  to  the  species  of 
Artis,  though  quoted  by  him  as  synonym.  Like  other  re- 
lated congeners,  the  species  is  extremely  variable  and  some 
of  the  numerous  authors  who  have  quoted  and  descril)ed  it, 
represent  it  like  our  specimen  or  like  that  figured  by  Brong- 
niart. Its  substance  is  coriaceous,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lobes  convex,  the  borders  reflexed,  and  the  veins  hidden. 

Habitat — Coal  measures  of  Alabama,  Helena  mines ;  com- 
municated by  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith.  Mentioned  in  C^eoL 
Rept.  of  Alabama,  1875,  p.  75. 

PsEUDOPEcoPTELs  poLYPiiYLLA,  {LI.  and  IIutt.\  Lssqx. 

J^henopieris po^yphylla,  LI,  and  Hutt.t  J^oss.fl.,  II,  Pi.  CXLVII.  iSdbp., 
Paleont.  veget.,  7,  p.  37 5 » 

Fragment  of  leaf  bipinnate ;  pinnce  open,  sublineaTj 
close,  parallel;  pinnules  alternate,  short pedicelled,  ovate 
in  outline,  the  lower  ones  pinnately  lobed,  obtuse;  primary 
nerves  distinct  near  thebase,  effaced  upwards  ;  lateral  veins 
in  acute  angle  of  divergence,  dichotomous  or  merely  fork- 
ing, thin. 

This  si)ecies  resembles  P.  trifoliata,  especially  in  the 
ui)i)er  part  of  the  pinnae,  Avhere  all  the  leaflets  are  trifoliate. 


^ 
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In  the  lower  part  however  they  are  pinnately  divided  in  five 
or  more  lobes.  Tha  substance  of  the  leaves  is  not  as  thick ; 
the  veins  distinct ;  the  pedicel  narrower,  slightly  decurring 
to  the  rachis.  The  more  marked  difference  is  in  the  middle 
or  terminal  lobe  which  is  obovate  entire,  much  larger  and 
longer  than  the  lateral  ones. 
Habitai—Helensi  veins,  Alabama,  rare. 

• 

PsEUDOPKCOPTERis  MACiLENTA,  {LL  and  Hutt,\  Lcsqx. 

Sphenoptoris  maeilenta,  LU  and  Hutt.f   Fom,  yi.,  J/,  PI,    CLI,    Gein,^ 
Verst.,  p.  14f  PI,  XXIITyf,  i.    Schp,^  Paleant,  veget,^  I,  p,  400, 
S,  lobcUa,  Outb,,  Abdr,,p,  44,  Pt.  V,/,  11, 13^16:  Pi,  X,/,  IS, 

Leaf  trip  inruite;  rachis  thick;  primary  pimice  slightly 
oblique  or  in  right  angle^  dinar icate^  distant ;  secondary 
pinncB  pinnately  divided  in  alternate  decnrriiig  leaflets^ 
the  l<ywer  ones  irregularly  trilobate^  the  upper  more  or  less 
entire  by  the  confluence  of  the  lobes^  broadly  ovate^  obtuse  ; 
primary  nerves  thick^  effaced  from  the  middle  upwards  ; 
lateral  veins  in  acute  angle  from  an  obscure  secondary 
midrib^  forking  or  dichotomous  andjlabellate. 

This  species  has  two  differrent  forms.  The  one,  described 
above,  represents  it  as  8,  lobata^  Grutb.  1.  c.  The  secondary 
pinnse  are  short,  two  centimeters,  divided  in  four  to  five  pairs 
of  alternate  pinnules,  nearly  all  of  the  same  size,  five  to  seven 
millimeters  in  diameter,  oval  in  outline,  irregularly  three  to 
five  lobate,  the  upper  pair  only  entire  or  connate  forming  an 
enlarged,  terminal  pinnule,  more  or  less  deeply  lobed  at  its 
very  obtuse  or  subtruncate  apex.  This  form  is  compara- 
ble to  Atl.,  PL  LIT,  f.  1 ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  pin- 
nules are  larger,  the  lobes  more  distinct  and  irregular,  and 
the  veins  as  distinct  as  in  f.  4a  of  the  same  plate.  The  other 
form  is  represented  by  a  single  ultimate  pinnse  nine  centi- 
meters long,  pinnately  divided  in  nine  or  ten  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets, gradually  smaller  from  the  base  to  the  apex  ;  the  lower 
ones  broadly  ovate,  fifteen  millimeters  in  diameter,  irregu- 
larly bi  or  trilobate,  with  lobes  round  and  entire,  some  nearly 
quadrate  or  rhomboidal  entire,  narrowed  to  the  base  and 
decurring  to  the  rachis ;  the  upper  oblanceolate  or  cunei- 
form obtuse,  becoming  near  the  apex,  connate  to  a  ter- 
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minal  small  pinnule  which  is  thus  also  irregularly  indis- 
tinctly lobate.  This  form  is  the  same  as  that  describeil  and 
figured  by  LI.  and  Hutt.,  1.  c.  Our  specimen  shows  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaflets  with  veins  immersed  into  the 
epidermis  and  obsolete. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  by  its  characters  to  P. 
irregularis  and  its  multiple  varieties.  It  differs  by  the 
larger *size  of  its  decurring  irregular  lobes  and  its  more  dis- 
tinct nervation.  The  lobes  are  diversely  cut,  generally 
curved  down  or  decurring  at  the  base,  often  divided  at  the 
top  or  lacerated  in  one  or  two  divisions.  Some  of  tlie  si)eci- 
mens  seem  to  represent  Spheiiopteris  ddiantmdeSy  LI.  and 
Hutt.,  while  others  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  8. 
latifolia. 

Habitat — The  first  specimens  described  were  sent  from 
the  Black  seam  of  Jeffei'son  coal  mines,  Ala.,  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Alrich.     The  second  a  single  one,  is  from  Cannelton,  Pa. 


PSEUDOPECOPTERIS   PUSSILLA,  LCSQX. 

Pecopteris  pussilla^  Leaqx.^  Boston  Journ.  S.  N.  /f.,  v.  TV,  p.  4f^  OeoL 
of  Penn^af  p.  S66,  M.  XT,  /.  4.    Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  /,  p.  619, 

Frond  bipinnate;  primary  rachis  JltxuouSy  with  fiat 
borders  ;  secondary  pinna  distant^  narrowly  linear ^  pin- 
nately  equally  lobed;  lobes  connate  to  the  middle^  obtuse; 
surface  villous,    • 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  Fern  but  the  small  fragment 
figured.  It  is  part  of  a  pinna  four  centimeters  long,  with 
lateral  pinnffi  oblique,  narrow,  five  millimeters  broad,  linear, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  pinnro  being  all  broken  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  base.  The  flexuous  alate  rachis  seems  to 
indicate  its  relation  to  this  group.  But  the  veins  obscurely 
seen  through  the  villous  surface  appear  merely  simple, 
though  curved  back  to  the  borders.  Except  for  the  winged 
rachis  and  the  villous  surface  I  should  have  taken  this  as  a 
variety  of  Pecopteris  ai'borescens^  Brgt. 

Habitat — Salem  vein,  near  Pottsville,  Pa. 
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Pecopterids. 

The  group  of  Pecopterids  has  been  much  mixed  by  au- 
thors, and  though  the  separation  of  the  genus  Pseudope- 
copteris  hassimplified  it  already,  it  is  still  interspersed  with 
species  whose  characters  are  not  in  evident  correlation,  or 
do  not  fully  answer  for  the  definition  of  a  simple  genus. 

The  subdivision  of  the  tribe  into  groups,  has  been  at- 
tempted, based  upon  the  character  of  the  fructifications. 
As  it  has  been  remarked  already  in  the  introduction,  the 
fruits  of  most  of  the  fossil  Ferns  are  unknown,  and  when 
they  ai'e  observable  as  in  a  number  of  species  of  the  Pe- 
copterids^ their  diagnosis  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
microscope  is  always  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  spores, 
mostly  placed  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaflets,  are 
seen  through  the  epidermis  by  protuberances  which  do  not 
distinctly  represent  the  position  of  the  sporanges  in  relation 
to  the  veins,  and  when  the  sori  are  exposed,  they  are  mostly 
crushed  and  disfigured,  so  that  their  composition  and  geur 
erally,  if  not  always,  the  indusium,  its  shape,  point  of  at- 
tachment, etc.,  are  indiscernible.  And  as  fructified  pinnae 
of  Ferns  are  very  often  separated  from  the  sterile  plants,  it 
happens,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions, that  a  specific  relation  of  the  fertile  fragments  to  the 
sterile  ones  is  merely  presumable.  I  have,  indeed,  as  often 
as  possible,  represented  the  fructified  part  of  the  Pecop- 
terids but  cannot  take  them  into  consideration  as  characters 
for  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  classification  of  a  few  species 
grouped  from  the  apparent  characters  of  the  fructifications, 
to  see  how  unreliable  are  the  diagnosis  derived  from  them. 
Goeppert,  in  his  Systema,  describes  as  Aspidites  nodosus 
and  A.  leptorrachis^  two  species  referred  by  Schimper  to 
Pecopteris  arborescens^  while  another  species  of  the  same 
author,  Asplenites  nodosus  is  for  Weiss  a  synonym  of  the 
same  P.  arbor escens  described  by  him  under  a  new  generic 
name,  Cyathocarpus^  with  C.  candolleamts^  C.  Miltoni^  C. 
unitus,  this  last  a  Goniopteris  by  its  nervation,  no  more  a 
Cyaihocarpus  by  the  fructification  than  Ooniopteris  emar- 
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ghiata^  G.  Jongifolia^  etc.  In  Pecopteris^  and  because  the 
fructifications  are  unknown,  Weiss  places  AlethopterU 
Serlii.  Pecopteris  Bticklandi  and  P.  oreopieridia^  the  first 
a  true  Alethopteris  by  the  large  size  of  the  fronds  and  of 
their  divisions,  by  the  nervation,  etc.,  far  different  from 
the  two  last  species  true  PecojHeris,  A  classification  of  this 
kind  tending  to  arrange  the  fossil  Fern  of  the  coal  into  a 
natural  order  according  to  their  fnictifications,  however  com- 
mendable it  may  be  from  a  high  scientific  point  of  view, 
is  with  the  limited  knowledge  we  have  of  the  coal  plants, 
mere  i)erplexing  to  the  student. 

Schimper  in  his  master  work  so  often  quoted,  Paleontolo- 
gie  vegetale,  has  grouped  the  Pecopterids  from  their  ap- 
parent relation  to  living  Ferns,  and  has  separated  them  in 
the  following  order: 

1st.  Pecopteris  {Cyatheites).  Ferns  comparable  to  the  liv- 
ing Cyathece  by  the  characters  of  the  fructifications  in  round 
sori,  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  borders.  This  is  the 
essential  group  to  which  the  larger  number  of  the  species  of 
Pecopteris  are  referable. 

2d.  P.  {aspidioides).  Ferns  whose  fructification  is  in 
round  indusiate  sori.  In  this  group  the  author  places  most 
of  the  species  described  above  as  Pseudopecopteris  ;  among 
others,  P.  nervosa^  P.  sitbneroosa^  P.  muricata,  P.  Silli- 
manii^  P.  Loschii,  P.  callosa^  P.  pussiUa^  all  Ferns  whose 
fructification  is  unknown  and  whose  relation  to  Aspidium 
is  therefore  uncertain. 

3d.  P.  (asplenioides).  Ferns  with  fructifications  in  linear 
sori.  None  of  our  American  species  are  named  in  this  sec- 
tion except  P.  serrula  which  finds  a  more  appropriate  place 
elsewhere. 

4th.  P.  {ncrosticJiides).  Ferns  with  the  sporanges  strewn 
upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaflets.  Species  of  this  di- 
vision are  Oolitic  and  Permian. 

5th.  The  last  section  describes  Pecopterids  of  uncertain 
relation.  One  of  our  species  only,  P.  decurrens^  finds  a 
place  in  it. 

The  clear  definition  of  the  genus  Pecopteris  given  by 
Brongniart  in  his  tableau  des  genres  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  group  of  the  Pecqptei'ids. 
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Pecopteris,  Brgt. 

Fronds  bi\  triplnnaie ;  pinncB  long^  pinnatified ;  pin- 
nules adhering  to  the  rachis  by  the.  whole  base,  often  more 
or  less  deeply  connate,  not  decurring ;  borders  generally 
contiguous  or  nearly  so  ;  secondary  veins  derived  fro^n  the 
medial  nerve  of  the  pinnules,  simple,  bi  or  tri  furcate. 

As  a  kind  of  key  for  helping  the  difBcult  determination 
of  the  numerous  species  of  Pecopteris  I  have  adopted  th^ 
following  somewhat  different  mode  of  grouping  them  from 
characters  generally  persistent  and  more  easily  recognized. 

1st.  Pecopteris  {Ooniopterids).  The  essential  character  of 
the  Ferns  of  this  division,  which  Schimper  admits  as  a 
genus,  is  the  upward  curve  of  the  lateral  veins  as  seen  upop 
all  the  figures  of  Atl.  PI.  XL. 

2d.  Pecopteris  {proper)  or  Cyatheids.  To  this  belong 
the  species  answering  exactly  to  the  characters  of  Brong- 
niart's  definition  of  this  genus.  This  group  might  be  sub- 
divided for  species  with  veins  simple  or  once  forked  ;  for 
those  whose  veins  are  twice  forked,  and  for  those  with  the 
veins  branching  three  times.  As  some  species  have  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  division  of  the  veins,  according  to  the  place 
of  the  leaflets  upon  the  pinnse,  I  have  merely  approximately 
followed  in  the  descriptions  the  order  indicated  above  with- 
out mark  or  name  of  subdivisions. 

3d.  Pecopteris  {villous).  The  Ferns  of  this  division  liave 
the  surface  hairy  or  villous.  This  character  is  permanent 
and  easily  discernible. 

4th.  Pecopteris  {crestate).  Species  with  pinnse  not  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  obtuse  entire  lobes  or  pinnules,  but  gen- 
erally cut  on  the  borders  in  sharp  irregular  teeth. 

And  last  a  group  for  a  few  species  of  uncertain  relation 
which  do  not  find  place  in  the  former  divisions. 

• 

Pecopteris.     (Gonioptekis.  ) 
Pecopteris  unita,  Brgt,  PI.  XL^  Figs.  1-7. 

Brgt.f  Hist,  d,  veg./oas,,  p.  S4i,  H.  CXVI^  f.  i-5.    Lesqx.,  Oeol,  of  Penn^a 
185S,  p.  867.    OeoL  RepU  of  III.,  77,  p.  44$.    Sehn..  PMeont.  veget.,  7,  p.  505* 
CyoUheitea  uniiuSy  Oein,,  Verat,,  p.  t5,  PI*  XXIX, /.  4,  5. 

Fraud  largcy  bi  or  tripianate;  secondary  piaace  in  right 
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aagU^  ohlong^  rapidly  narrowed  to  an  ohhi^e  apex;  rachis 
q^'  the  ultimate  pinnce  broad  and  flat ;  pinnules  connate 
to  below  the  middle^  or  to  near  the  apex^  oblong  or  linear^ 
obtuse;  midrib  thin^  reaching  to  near  the  apex;  veins  siTn- 
ple^  cur  Ding  inside  in  passing  up  to  the  borders^  parallel; 
fructifications  in  round  sorij  placed  upon  the  veins  in 
single  rowsj  between  the  medial  nerve  and  the  borders. 

Species  extremely  variable  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  ulti- 
mate pinna)  very  rarely  found  attached  to  the  main  rachis. 
As  seen  from  the  figures,  these  pinna)  are  linear,  abruptly 
rounded  to  a  terminal  very  small  half  round  pinnule,  with 
leaflets  more  or  less  deeply  connate,  often  united  to  the 
apex.  The  detached  pinna  in  the  middle  of  f .  1  represents 
the  more  marked  variety.  According  to  the  more  or  less 
deep  separation  of  the  pinnules,  the  lateral  veins,  curving 
upwards,  ascend  more  or  less  high  up  along  the  borders; 
sometimes  as  in  the  branch  of  f.  1,  all  even  the  lower  pair 
reach  the  margin,  which  is  then  merely  undulate. 

The  species  is  always  and  easily  recognized  by  the  broad 
flat  rachis  of  the  ultimate  pinna) ;  indeed  all  the  fragments 
of  rachis  of  this  Fern  are  extremely  broad,  comparatively 
to  the  size  of  the  branches  wliich  they  support  as  seen  f.  2. 
In  f.  1  the  i)inna)  are  apparently  joined  to  a  rachis,  two 
and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  at  the  base  of  the  figure; 
but  the  point  of  connection  is  not  seen  and  the  pinna  of 
the  left  side  appears  as  if  passing  over  it.  But  in  f.  2,  the 
connection  is  clear.  The  rachis  of  this  branch  appears 
puctulate.  F.  7b  shows  the  disposition  of  the  sporanges  as 
seen  with  the  microscope.  This  disposition  is  like  that  of 
Cyatheites  and  Asterocarpus  of  authors. 

Habitat — Si)ecies  locally  extremely  common.  The  no- 
dules of  Mazon  Creek  have  afforded,  by  a  large  number  of 
finely  i^reserved  specimens,  the  means  of  comparing  the  mul- 
tiple fomis  of  the  pinnre  and  the  variable  disposition  of  the 
sori,  according  to  their  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  ma- 
turity. The  Museum  of  Cambridge  has  more  than  two  hun- 
dred specimens  of  this  species  in  these  nodules ;  it  has  also 
the  fine  specimen  f.  1  which  I  found  at  Muddy  Creek  in  an 
old  mine  between  Pottsville  and  Tremont.    The  q[)eoie8  is 
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also  represented  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island ;  around  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Pittson ;  at  Oliphant,  No.  1  vein ;  at  the  Salem 
Vein  of  Pottsville,  etc.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  the  collections 
from  Cannelton,  Pa.,  and  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  and  therefore 
though  present  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal 
measures,  its  geographical  distribution  is  local.  No  speci- 
men has  been  received  from  the  subconglomerate  measures. 

Pecopteris  emarginata,  Ooepp.  PL  XXXIX,  Fig,  11. 

Diplazites  emarginattks^  Oopp,f  Syat,,  p»  $74,  PI.  XVI^f.  i,  t. 
Fiecopteria  longifolia,  Germ.,  Verat.^  p.  36,  PL  XIII. 
Ooniopteria  emarginataf  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  544. 
Pecopteris  emarginata^  Bunb*i/,  Fobs.  pl.H>f  Cape  Breton,  Quart.  OeoU 
Jour.,  Ill,  p.  8i,  PI.  VI. 

Cyatheites  unitus,  Gein.,  Veret.,  p.  t5,  PI.  XIX,  f.  4,  5. 
Alethopteria  emarginata,  Lesqz.,  Geol.  Bept.  of  III.,  TV,  p.  898. 

FroiidpiuTiately  dWided ;  uliiTaatepinncB  linear,  round- 
ed to  an  obtuse  acurneii,  borders  regularly  undutaJLe;  ve- 
naiion  as  in  the  former  species. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  positive  characters  to  separate 
this  species  from  the  former.  A  comparison  of  the  pinna 
f.  11,  with  that  in  the  middle  of  PI.  XL,  f.  1,  does  not  show 
any  marked  difference  between  them.  The  pinna  represent- 
ing P.  emarginoia,  is  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  and 
the  medial  nerve  slightly  narrower.  But  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  specimens,  differences  far  more  strik- 
ing than  these  become  blended  together  by  intermediate 
forms  and  it  is  not  possible  to  see  a  point  where  a  specific 
separation  might  be  legitimately  fixed.  As  figured  by  Geop- 
pert  and  Geinitz,  1.  c,  the  sori  of  the  fructified  pinnse  of  this 
species  are  irregularly  scattered  and  apparently  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  laminas.  But  as  Goeppertand  Schim- 
per  have  already  remarked  it,  this  scattering  is  caused  by 
the  maturity  of  the  sori,  which  when  open  have  their  spo- 
ranges  mixed,  irregularly  strewn  and  spread  by  compres- 
sion and  maceration  over  the  surface.  Some  of  my  speci- 
mens have  those  scattered  sporanges  upon  one  half  of  the 
pinnae  while  upon  the  other,  the  sori  are  round  and  in  their 
natural  position  as  in  P.  unita.  From  this  I  am  inclined 
15  P. 
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to  follow  Geinitz's  opinion  and  to  consider  this  so-called 
species  as  a  variety  of  the  former. 
Habitat — Mazon  creek  always  with  the  former. 


Pecopteris  longifolia,  Brgt, 

Hist,  d.  veg.  foaa,^  p.  g7S,  PI.  LXXXIII,  /.  i. 
Ooniopteria  longifolia,  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget,,  7,  p,  544. 
AUthopteria  longi/olia,  Lesqx,^  Oeol,  RepL  of  III,,  JV,  p.  469, 

Frond  p  innately  dimded;  pinned  linear -lanceolate  grad- 
ually  tapering  to  the  apex;  ultimate  pinnae  slightly  dh 
lique^  distant^  narrov>  linear  obtusely  acumiinate^  with 
borders  undulate  by  the  entire  cohesion  of  the  pinnxdes ; 
secondary  nerves  oblique  to  the  rachis,  lateral  veins  curved 
upwards  and  ascending  all  to  the  margins. 

The  8i)ecimen  from  which  the  diagnosis  is  made  is  far 
better  than  that  seen  by  Brongniart.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  a  pinna  fifteen  centimeters  long,  bearing  alternate  open 
secondary  pinnae,  the  lower  ones  fructified,  four  and  a  half 
centimeters  long  eight  millimeters  broad,  the  upper  sterile, 
three  centimeters  long,  less  than  five  millimeters  broad, 
gradually  shorter  to  the  apex.  The  sori  are  distributed  as 
in  P,  unita^  in  two  rows  along  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
midrib,  seemingly  covering  the  whole  surface,  on  acconnt 
of  the  naiTowness  of  the  lamina,  with  also  the  same  star- 
like distribution  of  the  spoi-anges.  The  lateral  veins  are 
much  less  numerous  than  in  the  former  species,  three  pairs 
only  curving  up  to  the  borders  and  reaching  them  without 
connection  or  anastomosing  of  the  lateral  branches.  The 
I'acliis  is  comparatively  broad,  half  round. 

This  species  is  easily  separated  from  both  the  former  by 
the  narrow  linear  lanceolate  pinnae,  comparatively  longer, 
and  the  less  distinct  undulations  of  their  borders. 

Hohitat — Very  rai-ely  found.  The  si)ecimen  described, 
(P.  461,)  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  and 
another  of  the  same  collection  (Al.  93),  more  fragmentary, 
are  from  Mazon  Ci'eek.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  there 
is  a  still  smaller  fragment,  pai*t  of  an  ultimate  pinna,  with 
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a  clear  distinct  nervation,  labeled  No.  192,  from  the  sub- 
conglomerate  ledge  near  Pittston. 

Pecopteris  LANCEOLATA,  Lesqx.,  PI,  XXXIX^  Figs.  P,  10. 

Alethopteris  lanceolatay  Leaqz,,  OeoL  Bept,  of  Hl,^  ^VtP*  998,  PI,  XIII, 
f.1-3. 

Frond  pinnately  divided  ;  pinn(B  lanceolate  to  the  apex  ; 
secondary  divisions  alternate^  narrowly  lanceol^e^  entire^ 
blunt  or  obtuse  at  the  apex^  open^  slightly  scythe  shaped ; 
primary  nerve  half  rounds  of  medium  size ;  lateral  veins 
thin,  the  middle  one  very  obliqice^  the  branches  simple, 
parallel,  ascending  to  the  borders. 

I  have  seen  only,  of  this  Fern,  the  two  fragments  figured 
here.  One  is  the  upper  part  of  a  secondary  pinna  six  cen- 
timeters long,  with  five  pairs  of  distant  alternate  pinnae, 
the  lower  ones  five  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  nearly  one 
centimeter  broad,  rapidly  shorter  upwards,  the  upper  ones, 
those  of  the  fifth  pair,  being  only  two  centimeters  long  and 
half  a  centimeter  broad.  The  characters  of  this  Fern  dis- 
tinctly separate  it  from  those  described  above.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  pinnae  is  thick ;  the  surface  smooth,  the  mid- 
rib narrower,  half  round,  narrowly  grooved  in  the  middle ; 
the  veins  inclined  outside  in  a  more  acute  angle  of  diverg- 
ence are  extremely  thin,  scarcely  seen  through  the  thick 
epidermis,  even,  as  in  f .  10,  totally  obsolete ;  the  borders  are 
entire  or  scarcely  undulate,  rounded  to  a  broad  point  of 
attachment  to  the  rachis. 

Habitat — ^The  specimens  figured  are  in  concretions  from 
Mazon  Creek.  They  belong  to  the  museum  of  Comp.  Zool. 
of  Cambridge,  Al.  64  and  Al.  74. 

Pecopteris  argxjta,  Brgt,  PI,  XLI,  Figs,  S-^a, 

Brgt.,  Hist,  d,  veg.  fosB.,  p.  SOS.,  Pi,  CVIII,  f.  8-4.  Leaqz.,  Oeol.  of 
PtniCa,  1S5S,  p,  867. 

Pblypoditea  elegana,  Ooepp.,  Syat.,  p.  844,  PI,  XV,  f.  10* 
Ooniopteris  arguta,  Sehp.,  Paleont.  veg,  I,  p,  548, 

Frond  bipinnate ;  pinnce  open,  rigid^  very  long^  close; 
pinnules  equals  contiguous,  connate  at  base,  linear,  obtuse  ; 
medial  nerve  straight,  distinct  to  the  apex;  lateral  veins 
simple^  parallel,  thick,  oblique  and  straight  to  the  borders. 
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This  species  is  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tion of  its  lateral  veins,  eight  to  twelve  pairs,  all  in  exactly 
the  same  angle  of  divergence,  40°,  thick  and  sharply  marked 
The  pinnse  are  very  long,  (none  seen  in  its  whole),  linear, 
the  pinnules  mostly  equal,  avemge  one  centimeter  in  length, 
and  only  two  millimeters  in  width.  The  characters,  except- 
mg  the  number  of  the  veins  which  increases  somewhat  in 
the  longer  leaflets,  are  not  variable.  I  have  represented  f. 
2a,  a  fertile  pinna,  which  seems  to  be  referable  to  this  species 
on  account  of  the  disposition  of  its  veins.  The  fructifica- 
tions in  marginal  oval  soii  are  placed  upon  the  end  of  each 
vein.  The  relation  of  the  fragment  is  however  uncertain 
as  it  has  not  been  found  attached  to  a  sterile  branch. 

Habitat — Formerly  found  only  in  the  upper  coal  beds  of 
the  Anthracite,  the  Salem  vein,  near  Pottsville  and  New 
Philadelphia.  Later,  specimens  have  been  obtained  from 
the  MoiTis  coal  of  111.  From  Mazon  Creek  I  have  only  the 
fnictified  si^ecimen  uncertainly  referable  to  this  species 
which  is  rare  and  has  been  mostly  found  in  small  fragments. 

Pecopterts  elegans,  Germ. 

Ocrm.,  Ver8t,,p,  S9^  PL  XV, 

Oonippteris  elegana,  Schp.,  Paleont,  vegeU,  7,  p.  54i. 

Tmnules  long^  narrmo;  veins  in  a  rfutre  acute  angle  qf 
divergences  more  distant ^  ft r^e  to  six  pairs. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  this  species  from  the  for- 
mer, as  the  shape  of  the  i^innc-e  and  pinnules,  their  relative 
disposition  and  that  of  the  veins  are  remarkably  similar. 
There  are  in  the  Museum  of  Comjx  Zool.  of  Cambridge 
two  specimens  (P  84  and  84a)  whose  characters  perfectly 
agree  with  the  author  s  description,  the  veins  being  slight- 
ly more  oblique,  less  numerous,  five  to  six  jjairs,  and  the 
nichis  evidentlv  luiirv  or  scaly.  But  the  number  of  the 
veins  vary  in  accordance  wMth  the  size  of  the  leaflets,  and 
it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  base  a  si^ecification  upon  such  a 
variable  chara(*ter.  I  have,  however,  not  remarked  any  trace 
of  points  or  remains  of  scales  upon  the  rachis  of  the  former 
species.     A  fine  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr,  Lacoe  has  a 
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coarsely  hairy  rachis,  pinnse  eight  to  twelve  centimeters 
long,  some  of  its  pinnules  two  to  three  millimeters  broad, 
with  five  pairs  of  very  oblique  simple  veins,  while  others 
broader  have  the  veins  curving  inwards  and  ascending  higher 
to  the  bordera.  The  specimen  bears  also  fertile  pinnse  with 
the  sori  placed  upon  the  veins  as  in  P,  unita^  and  with  the 
same  star  like  disposition  of  the  sporanges.  The  rachis  of 
the  pinna  is  however  narrow.  The  specimen  explains  how 
Geinitz,  Verst.,  p.  25,  may  refer  P.  elegans  to  P,  unita;  for 
this  last  species  has  often  a  punctulate  rachis  like  that  of 
the  specimen  of  Pittston.  I  describe  this  as  a  species  still 
uncertain  if  it  is  legitimate. 

Hohitai — Salem  Vein  of  Port  Carbon  upper  coal  Oli- 
phant  No.  1  Vein. 

Pecopteris  robxjsta,  Sp.  nov.^.Pl.  XXXIX^  Figs,  7,  8, 

PinncB  comparatively  large^  with  a  broad  rachis^  lance- 
late  in  the  upper  part^  linear  downwards ;  pinnules  cori- 
aceous^ open  or  in  right  angle^  connate  at  the  base^  the  up- 
per ones  only  c(yntiguous^  all  oblong^  obtuse ;  medial  nerve 
thick^  veins  curving  upwards^  simple^  parallel^  ten  to  four- 
teen pairs. 

This  si)ecies  is  quite  distinct  from  all  the  others  of  the  di- 
vision by  its  more  coriaceous  texture,  the  broad  rachis  of  the 
pinnae  and  the  thick  medial  nerve  of  the  pinnules,  which 
enlarged  at  its  point  of  attachment,  is  gradually  narrower 
but  distinct  to  the  apex.  The  pinnules,  eight  to  fifteen 
millimeters  long,  five  to  eight  millimeters  broad  at  the  base, 
where  they  are  joined  in  an  obtuse  sinus,  are  all  more  or 
less  distant,  the  upper  ones  only  contiguous.  In  the  larg- 
est leaflets,  the  veins  are  distinctly  curved  inwards,  in  as- 
cending to  the  borders;  the  curve  is  less  marked  in  the 
smaller  ones,  though  they  are  never  quite  straight,  as  seen 
f.  8.  The  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  a  number  of 
specimens  of  this  species,  all  presenting  the  same  charac- 
ters and  all  also  fragmentary.  In  the  largest  pinnules  one 
or  two  of  the  veins  are  split  in  the  middle,  a  division  more 
marked  in  the  following  species. 
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IlabUat—SnhcouglomeTate  ledge,  Pittston,  Pa.,  Mr.  R 
D.  Lacoe. 


Pecopteris  venulosa,  8p,  nov.,  PL  XLI,  Fig,  i,  la. 

PinncB  narrow^  with  a  narrow  rachis^  jrinnately  lobed; 
lobes  alternate^  linear^  generally  somewhat  broader  near 
the  obtuse  apex^  connate  at  the  base  only^  inclined  up- 
wards^ eden  sligJttly  decurrent^  contiguous  to  above  the 
middle;  medial  nerve  thick ;  veins  oblique^  curved  up- 
wards^ mostly  split  in  the  middle^  sio!  to  eight  pairs. 

The  specimen  figured  is  tlie  only  one  seen.  As  in  the  for- 
mer species,  the  medial  nerve  of  the  lobes  is  broad  at  the 
base,  gradually  narrower  ui)wards,  or  as  thin  as  the  veins 
in  the  npper  jiart  of  tlie  pinnules.  The  species  is  related 
to  the  former  by  the  disposition  and  the  inward  curve  of 
the  veins,  but  is  clearly  distinct  by  its  narrow  rachis,  the 
thin  substance  of  the  pinnules,  and  the  more  general  split- 
ting of  the  latei'al  veins,  as  seen  f.  la. 

Remarking  ui)on  his  new  Genus  Cymoglossa^  Paleont. 
Veget.  I,  p.  553,  Schimper  says  that  it  has  a  close  relation 
to  Ooniopteris^  but  that  the  tertiary  veins  are  mostly  bi- 
furcated, a  character  which  does  not  agi*ee  with  that  of  the 
veins  of  Goniopteris.  Tliis  assertion  is  true  for  the  species 
of  the  type  of  G.  emarginaia^  whose  thin  veins,  all  turned 
upwards?,  pass  up  to  the  borders  of  the  connate  pinnules, 
as  are  those  of  Cymoglossa.  But  in  variety  of  P.  unita^ 
some  of  the  veins  are  split  as  they  are  in  this  species.  The 
same  kind  of  division  has  been  remarked  still  more  distinctly 
in  Pseudopecopteris  suhcrouikita. 

Habitat — Spring  Creek,  Indiana.  Sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gib- 
son. 


Pecopteris  (Cyatheites.) 
Pecopteris  arborescens,  Schloth.^  PI.  XLI^  J^iffs.  ff,  7. 

Filieitea  arboreacena,  ScMoth.^  Flor,  d.  Vorw,,  PI,  Vlllyf.  i5,  j^. 

F,  cyaiheuay  ibid.,  Pt.  VTTyf.  11. 

Piaeopteria  Schlotheiyniif  St.,  Flor.  d.  Vorw.,  J,  p.  18* 
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P.  arboreacenSf  BrgL,  Hist.  d.  veg.  fosa.t  P*  *^^»  -P^*  ^^^t  CHI,  /.  t^  S* 
Leaqx.f  Oeol.  of  Pienn*af  1868,  p,  867.  OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  J^£.  Sckp,, 
Paleont  veget.,  I,  p.  499. 

P.  aspidioxdea,  Brgt»,  ibid.,  p.  311,  Pi.  CXIl,f.  2. 

P  eyathea,  Brgt.,  ibid  ^  p.  807,  Pi.  CI,f.  1~4. 

P.  lepidorachis,  Bryt.,  ibid.,  p.  818,  J^.  CHI,  f.  5. 

Frond  tripinnate;  primary  rcLchis  thlcJc.  smooth  or  tu- 
ber culate;  secondary  rachis  strong^  minutely  punctate^ 
sometimes  smooth;  primary  pinncB  hrooMy  lanceolate^ 
ultimute  ditisians  linear^  open^  taper-pointed^  generally 
close;  pinnules  close^  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis ^  narrowly 
oblong^  obtuse^  convex  on  the  surface^  and  coriaceous ;  lat- 
eral veins  strong^  simple  or  forking  oTice;  fructification 
in  two  parallel  rows  of  soriy  one  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib;  sporanges  disposed  star-like. 

This  Fern  is  represented  in  niimerons  forms  or  varieties 
which  have  been  often  and  are  still  considered  by  some  au- 
thors as  distinct  species.  The  upper  part  of  the  deltoid 
primary  pinnsB  generally  resemble  a  beautiful  dwarf  tree. 
The  tertiary  divisions  are  naiTow  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pinna,  scarcely  half  a  centimeter  broad,  and 
the  small  pinnules  all  equal  and  simple  veined.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  pinnae,  the  divisions  of  the  same  kind  are 
longer,  llexuous,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  or  more, 
the  pinnules  distinctly  inequal  in  length,  the  veins  once 
forked.  This  form  answers  to  P  eyathea^  Brgt. — P,  as 
pidioides,  referred  by  Schimper  to  this  species  has  the  same 
characters  in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  pinnae  and 
pinnules;  but  the  veins,  instead  of  being  merely  inclined  to 
the  border,  are  distinctly  curved  back.  Of  specimens  with 
this  character  of  nervation,  I  have  seen  only  those  corres- 
ponding to  P  eyathea^  Brgt.,  as  represented  by  the  author, 
1.  c,  PI.  CI,  f.  2a  P.  lepidorachis^  Brgt.,  is  also  referred 
by  Schimper  to  P.  arborescens  as  a  variety.  The  form  of 
the  pinnules  and  their  disposition  correspond  to  that  of  P. 
eyathea^  the  pinnules  being  however  slightly  decurrent  at 
the  base.  Tlie  veins  are  forked  once  at  the  base  and  the 
upper  branch  forked  again.  I  have  not  seen  any  specimen 
with  this  character,  the  fragments  referred  to  this  species 
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from  Mazon  Creek  being  fructified  and  the  nervation  invis- 
ible. 

The  fructifications  of  this  species  are  not  rare,  but  the  po- 
sition of  the  sori  in  regard  to  the  veins  is  not  discernible ; 
at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  it,  and  it  has  not  been 
described  by  any  author.  The  sori  are  large  and  close, 
therefore  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  pinnules.  The  spo- 
ranges  are  obovate,  attached  star-like  by  five  to  the  central 
point. 

Habitat — Upper  carboniferous  measures,  especially  of  the 
Anthracite  basin.  Abounds  in  the  roof  shale  of  the  South 
Salem  vein  of  Port  Carbon,  in  connection  with  Newropteris 
Rogers  i  and  Pecoj)teris  arguta  and  also  at  the  Gkite  or  Tun- 
nel vein  near  Pottsville,  Tremont,  and  New  Philadelphia.  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  the  low  coal  of  Illinois,  indeed  nowhere 
west  of  Ohio  ;  for  the  only  specimen  doubtfully  referred  to 
this  species  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  is  too  imi)er- 
fect  for  positive  identification.  It  is  not  rare  at  Pomeroy, 
and  in  the  clay  beds  between  Athens  and  Marietta,  Ohio. 
With  Neuropteris  Jtirsuta^  it  marks  the  horizon  of  the  up- 
per coal  of  the  middle  division,  the  Pomeroy,  the  Pittsburg 
beds,  and  passes  upward  to  the  Permian,  becoming  still 
more  diversified  in  its  characters  and  also  more  prevalent. 

Pecopteris  PLATYRACiiis,  Brgt.,  PI.  XLI^  Fig.  5,  6a. 

BrgU^  Hist,  rf.  veg.foaa,^  p.  312^  PI,  0111,/.  4,  5. 
P.  arborescenSf  Schp.,  Puleont.  vcget.,  I,  p.  499. 

Leaf  tripinnate  ;  primary  and  secondary  ra>chis  Jlat^ 
distinctly  punctate^  smooth  and  shining  ;  tvpper  secondary 
pinncB  ohlique^  short,  lanceolate :  pinnules  very  close  and 
narrow  linear^  obtuse  contiguous  to  the  apex;  veins  sim- 
ple orforJcing  once^  curved  baclc. 

Tlie  essential  charactei^s  sepaniting  the  species  is  the  broad 
flat  mollis,  which  resembles  a  fistulose  flattened  stem,  with 
surfjice  very  smooth,  j'ather  shining,  and  punctate.  It  is 
rej)resented  by  two  specimens  from  Cannelton.  One  appar- 
ently the  upper  part  of  a  branch,  has  short,  lanceolate, 
oblique  pinnae,  the  lower  ones  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
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long,  gradually  shorter  towards  the  apex,  seven  millimeters 
broad,  with  close  small  narrow  pinnules,  scarcely  one  milli- 
meter broad,  four  to  five  millimeters  long.  The  middle 
nerve  is  distinct,  but  the  lateral  veins  obsolete. 

The  other  may  be  the  lower  part  of  the  same  pinnse,  the 
rachis  is  one  centimeter  broad,  the  pinnae  are  slightly  ob- 
lique, linear,  gradually  acuminate,  eight  centimeters  long, 
with  pinnules  in  right  angle,  irregular  in  length,  and  veins 
forking  once.  The  disproportion  of  the  rachis  to  the  size  of 
the  secondary  pinnae  is  remarkable.  Besides  this  the  pin- 
nules are  narrower,  rather  flat  than  convex  and  the  veins 
totally  obsolete  in  the  smaller  leaflets.  The  difference  in 
the  geological  horizons,  from  which  the  specimens  are  de- 
rived, being  added  to  this,  I  consider  the  form  as  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  P.  arborescens. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Pecopteris  nodosa,  {Gqepp.)   Schp. 

Aspiditea  nodoaus  and  A,  leptorrhaehia,  Ooepp.,  8y8t,,p,  S7S  and  S7.%  PI, 
XXIII, /.  i,  g. 
BecopterxB  nodosa,  Schp,,  Paleont.  veget,,  J,  p.  600,  PL  XLI,  /.  14, 
Cyatheitea  arborescens,  Oein,,  Verst,,p,  24. 

Frond  tripinnate ;  rachis  thick^  injlaied  or  bossed  at 
the  joints  of  the  divisions  ;  pinnules  in  right  angte^  can- 
tiguous^  small;  sori  in  two  rows^  numerous,  crowded^ 
round-oval. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  this  species  which,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety 
of  P.  arborescens.  The  only  marked  character  which  sep- 
arates it  is  the  inflation  of  the  primary  or  secondary  rachis 
corresponding  to  the  base  of  the  divisions.  I  have  never 
seen  any  sterile  specimens  of  the  plant.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  ultimate  pinnaa  and  of  the  pinnules  are  the  same  as 
in  P.  arborescens ;  the  sori  are  crowded  and  appear  either 
round  and  distant  or  oval  even  linear  in  passing  from  the 
midrib  to  the  borders.  The  different  appearances  are  re- 
marked upon  the  same  specimens,  even  of  small  size.  This 
form  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  red,  shaly  clay,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Grotto  of  flowers  near  Marietta.     It  is  even 
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the  only  species  which  can  be  obtained  there,  and  though 
the  shale  is  very  brittle  and  tlie  specimens  small  they  can 
afford  satisfactory  points  of  comparison.  By  the  rachis 
they  represent  Aspldites  nodosus^  Goepp.  1.  c.  ;  by  the 
rachis  also  and  the  form  of  the  pinnffi  and  pinnules  they 
are  referable  to  Aspleniles  nodosus^  of  the  same  author ; 
by  the  characters  of  the  sori,  their  position,  and  by  those 
of  the  pinnffi  and  pinnules,  tliey  may  be  referable  either  to 
P.  arhorescens^  Brgt.,  or  to  both  the  species  of  Goeppert. 

Hoi)itat — Grotto  of  flowera,  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  red 
clay ;  also  in  the  tunnel  between  Athens  and  Marietta. 
Upper  veins  of  the  Anthracite,  Salem  and  Gate,  near  Potts- 
ville,  Pa. 


Pecopteris  quadrattfolia,  Sip.  nox. 

Tripinnately  divided;  pinnce  large,  oblong  or  lanceolate 
in  outline;  secondary  divisions  linear^  slightly  and  grad- 
ually  narrowed  to  the  apex,  open,  pinnules  close,  sinatt^ 
disconnected  to  the  base,  oblong,  truncate  at  tlie  top^  mid- 
rib thicJc  ;  veins  scarcely  visible  throiigh  the  thick  epider- 
mis, simple,  oblique ;  fructifications  in  round  sori-,  dis- 
posed as  in  the  former  species. 

This  Pern,  not  rai'e  in  tlie  lower  coal  strata,  much  resem- 
bles the  small  varieties  of  P.  arborescens.  It  is  easily 
identified  by  the  shape  of  the  very  small  truncate  pinnules, 
two  to  four  millimeters  long  and  half  as  broad,  of  a  thick 
epidermis,  flattened  around  the  margins.  The  rachis  is  not 
as  thick  as  in  P.  arborescens  ;  the  sori  are  comparatively 
larger  three  to  four  for  each  row. 

There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong  a  specimen 
with  a  pinna  thirty-one  centimeters  long,  its  ultimate  pin- 
na3  five  or  six  centimeters  long,  bearing  both  fructified  and 
sterile  liranches.  The  characters  are  preserved  on  its  whole. 
The  museum  of  Princeton  College  has  also  fine  specimens 
of  the  same  kind. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111. ;  Cannelton, 
Pa.  ;  also  in  the  Anthracite  basin  around  Pittston. 
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Peooptkrts  squamosa,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XXXIX,  F^igs.  12-13. 

Geol,  Hept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  41)0,  PL  XII,  /.  1-4:  PL  XIII,  /.  10  and  11. 
JSehp.,  PaleonL  vegeL,  III,  p,  49fj, 

Froiid  large^  tripinnate;  racJ^s  very  tliick^  distinctly 
squamose  ;  primary  pinncB  lan-ceolxite  or  oblong^  gradually 
hut  distinctly  tapering  to  the  apex;  ultimate  pinnce  oh- 
lique^  narrotcly  lanceolaie^  loith  a  very  broad  rachis  ;  phi- 
nules  in  right  angU^  narrow^  linear^  obtuse^  unequal^  dis- 
jointed to  near  the  base  but  contiguous ;  medial  nerve 
thick,  reaching  the  apex;  veins  totally  obsolete ;  fructifi- 
cation in  small  round  sori  placed  in  one  row  quite  near 
each  border. 

The  species  is  very  distinct  though  referable  to  the  group 
of  P.  arborescens.  It  has  been  found  in  fine  and  large 
specimens,  its  characters  being  fully  preserved  in  all.  The 
main  rachis  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  thick  covered  in 
its  whole  length  by  long  linear  acuminate  scales  which  near- 
ly one  centimeter  long,  at  the  base  of  the  primary  rachis, 
are  still  eight  to  ten  millimeters  near  the  ai)ex  of  the  sec- 
ondary pinnae.  The  scales  are  straight,  flat,  flexuous,  or,  in 
the  upper  divisions,  crisimte  or  twisted ;  when  detached, 
they  leave  the  rachis  deeply  punctate.  The  lower  ultimate 
pinnae  are  short  comparatively  to  the  size  of  the  rachis,  five 
centimet-ers,  open,  rigid,  the  upi)er  ones  longer,  flexuous, 
generally  curving  upwards.  The  ultimate  rachis  is  still 
very  broad,  two  millimeters  at  the  base  and  scarcely  nar- 
rower toward  the  point.  The  pinnules  are  crowded,  nu- 
merous, narrow,  the  largest  scarcely  two  millimeters  broad, 
seven  millimeters  long,  with  the  thick  medial  nerve  ascend- 
ing to  the  ai)ex  and  no  visible  ti'ace  of  veins.  The  sori, 
small  and  round,  are  placed  in  rows  quite  near  the  borders, 
six  to  ten  on  each  side,  according  to  the  length  of  the  leaf- 
lets. 

We  have  from  Cannelton  where  the  species  is  as  abund- 
ant as  at  Mazon  Creek,  some  specimens  representing  the 
upper  primary  pinnae  rapidly  narrowed  and  acuminate,  the 
pinnae  becoming  simple  pinnules  towards  the  apex  and  the 
terminal  ones  small,  oblong,  obtuse.     The  lower  secondary 
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pinnaB,  also  lanceolate  acuminate  have  very  narrow  pin- 
nules, as  nan*ow  as  one  millimeter;  the  lower  pinnately 
round-lobed  or  crenulate  near  the  base,  entire  from  the  mid- 
dle uj)wards,  the  upper  all  entire.  This  is  the  normal  mode 
of  subdivisions  of  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  in  sx>ecies  of 
Pecoj)teri8.  In  these  specimens  however  the  pinnules  are 
so  narrow  that  with  the  eye  they  appear  merely  crenate,  the 
subdivisions  being  visible  only  with  a  strong  glass. 
Habitat — Mazon  creek.  111.,  in  nodules  ;  Cannelton,  Pa. 

Pecopteris  Strongit,  Lesqx.^  PL  XXXIXy  Figs.  H-lSa, 

Oeol.  Rept,  of  III,,  IV,  p,  S99,  IH.  XIII,  /.  7-9.  8ehp.^  PaUtmU  vegeL, 
III,  p,  497. 

Frond  bipi?inate;  pinnce  oblong^  broader  in  theTniddle. 
gradunUy  la^weolate  to  the  apex;  pinnules  aUemate^  in 
right  angle  to  a  narroio  racJiis^  disconnected^  even  distant 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pinnxe,  somewJtat  entarged  and 
rounded  to  the  point  of  attachment,  narrower  in  the  mid- 
dle, obtusi'lij  acnminate  ;  medial  nei't^e  distinct  in  the  ster- 
ile branches ;  veins  obsolete;  fructifications  in  rows  qf 
large  round>  sori^  close  to  each  border. 

The  relation  of  this  fine  species  was,  when  first  described, 
somewhat  doubtful,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  disposition 
and  form  of  the  pinnules,  which  give  to  the  pinna  the  ap- 
peai'ance  of  a  simply  divided  frond.  I  have  seen,  later, 
lai'ge  specimens  rei)resenting  primary  pinnae  forty  to  fifty 
centimeters  long,  linear-lanceolate,  with  secondary  divisions 
alternate  or  oi)posite,  long,  the  lowest  sixteen  centimeters 
or  more.  These  bmnches,  with  a  thin  smooth,  flexaons 
nichis  ascending  up  i)ai'allel  to  the  main  stem,  or  reflexed, 
and  cun-ed  in  various  directions,  have  their  pinnules  of  the 
same  charac^ter  as  those  described  and  figured  upon  the 
I)late,  variable  in  length  from  seven  to  fourteen  millimeters 
or  less  according  to  their  place.  As  in  the  former  sj^ecies 
the  leaflets  become  slightly,  minutely  lo]>ate  toward  the  base 
of  the  pinnae,  in  their  transition  from  j)innules  to  branches 
of  a  second  order.  In  these  specimens  the  rachis  more  dis- 
tinctly exi)osed  is  smooth,  not  punctulate,  the  pinnules 
have  a  thick  ej^dermis,  but  the  veins  simple  or  forking 
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once  and  obliquely  inclined  to  the  borders  are  sometimes 
discernible.  The  fructifications  have  the  same  disposition 
upon  all  the  fragments,  the  medial  nerve  of  the  fertile  pin- 
nules being  always  as  if  eiused  and  the  space  between  the 
sori  flat. 

The  only  relation  I  find  to  this  fern  is  Cyatheites  {Pecap- 
teris)  pidcTier,  Heer,  Fl.  foss.  Helv.,  IV,  p.  29,  PI.  VIII,  f. 
7.  The  specimens  not  figured,  on  which  is  remarked  above, 
have  the  pinnae  alternate  or  opposite,  as  in  the  European 
plant ;  the  rachis  however  is  not  articulate  or  noduse  at  the 
joints  of  the  secondary  branches  as  figured  by  Heer.  But 
this  is  apparently  a  mere  casual  deformation.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  author  in  the  description.  Heer  also  de- 
scribes the  pinnules  as  subpetiolate,  but  says  that  he  has 
seen  traces  of  a  petiole  only  in  a  few  or  in  one  pair  of  them. 
Except  this  all  the  characters  are  alike. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris ;  nodules  of 
Mazon  Creek ;  not  seen  elsewhere. 

Pecopteris  serpillifolia,  Sp.  nov.j  PI.  XLVI^  Figs. 

ISd. 

P.flavieana?  (Presl.)  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ill.y  IVjp.  404, 

Leaves  bipinnatifld ;  pinncB  linear  or  narrowly  lanceo- 
late ;  lateral  divisions  linear -lanceolate^  obtuse^  enlarged  at 
the  sessile  base ;  pinnules  inclined  outsids^  connate  nearly 
to  the  half  round  apex;  primary  veins  oblique^  p innately 
branching ;  veinlets  alternate^  simple^  slightly  curved  in- 
side; fructification  in  small  round  sori  placed  upon  each 
vein^  Jialf  way  between  the  medial  nerve  and  the  borders. 

The  short  lateral  pinnae,  nearly  in  right  angle  to  a  narrow 
rachis  flattened  on  the  borders,  are  two  and  a  half  to  thi-ee 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  about  seven  millimeters  broad, 
more  or  less  distant,  pinnately  cut  into  more  or  less  deep 
lol>es  or  connate  pinnules,  entirely  confluent  towards  the 
ai)ex  in  passing  to  an  obtuse  terminal  leaflet.  The  two 
lower  pairs  are  longer.  All  the  pinnules  have  a  separate 
venation,  a  medial  vein  oblique  to  the  rachis,  pinnately  di- 
vided in  four  pairs  of  veinlets,  simple  and  slightly  curving 
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inside  as  seen  f .  la  and  2a,  enlarged.  The  fructifications  are 
born  upon  sepaiute  pinnae  (f.  3;,  whose  facies  is  a  little 
modified  by  a  narrower  i-achis,  and  shorter  more  crowded 
lateiul  divisions.  The  sori,  small  round  dots,  are  placed  upon 
each  veinlet  at  the  i)oint  where  they  become  effaced,  half 
way  between  the  medial  nerve  and  the  borders.  As  seen  f. 
3,  i,  c,  cZ.,  these  dots,  seen  under  enlarging  power,  appear 
as  cut  into  five  equal  half  round  spoitinges,  the  large  side 
joining  the  borders.  There  is  not  any  appearance  of  in- 
dusium ;  but  the  anatomical  details  seen  upon  the  opaque 
surface  are  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other  enlarged  exposition 
of  the  sori,  somewhat  indistinct.  Tliis  Fern  is  coriaceous; 
all  its  parts  distinctly  cut  and  preserved  uninjur^  in  nod- 
ules of  Iron,  may  be  easily  studied.  I  do  not  find  any  affin- 
ity to  it  in  any  of  the  species  described  from  the  coal  meas- 
ures. My  hypothetical  reference  of  this  Pern  to  Sphenop- 
tei'is  Jlavicans^  Presl.,  in  St.  Plor.  d.  Voi-w.,  II,  p.  127,  PL 
XXXVIII,  f.  1  a-c,  is  not  sufficiently  authorized. 

Habitat — Xodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  not  rare  and  often 
fructified.  Answering  Prof.  Brongniart's  request,  speci- 
mens of  this  species  were  sent  to  him  with  matiy  others  on 
which  to  my  regret  the  celebrated  author  did  not  give  his 
views. 


Pecopteris  oreoptertdis,  SrJiloth. — PI.  XLT,  Fig.  8. 

BrgU,  Hist,  d.  veg,  fo88,j  p.  S17,  PI.  OW,  /.  i,  3;  CF,  /.  i-^. 

Filicitea  oreopteridU,  Schloth,,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  PL  JT;  /.  9. 

Cyatheites  oreopteridis^  Goepp,^  Syst,,  p.  S2S,  Qein.^  VeraU^  p.  t5^  Pf. 
XXVIII,  /.  14,  Leaqx.,  OeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  866.  OeoL  Bept.  qf  Jll^ 
11,  p.  442. 

Pecopteris  oreopteridia,  Sehp.,  Paleont,  Veget. ,  J,  p.  50t» 

Frond  tr i2>lniiate  *  racJUs  smooth ;  primary  aTtdsecfynd- 
ary  piance  lijiear-lanrtolate ;  pinnules  cowiate  at  hase^ 
contiguous  or  distinct,  ocafe  or  oblong  ;  veins  forking  once 
beloio  the  middle^  curved,  reaching  tlie  borders  Tiearly  in 
right  angle ;  fructifications  in  round  sori,  as  in  P.  arbor* 
escens. 

The  si)ecies  is  extremely  variable,  especially  in  the  ahaiw 
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and  size  of  the  pinnules,  which,  upon  the  upper  pinnae  and 
t<)wai'ds  tlie  apex  of  the  primary  divisions,  become  much 
smaller,  crowded,  contiguous,  like  those  of  P.  arborescens. 
The  difference  is  then  marked  merely  by  the  forked  veins 
and  the  flat  surface  of  the  pinnules.  The  smooth  rachis 
also,  which  is  never  punctulate,  may  direct  for  the  refer- 
ence of  fragments  of  this  kind.  The  inclination  of  the 
veins  is  often  marked  upon  the  same  specimen  in  a  different 
degree,  as  I  have  seen  it  upon  a  large  pinna  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Lacoe.  It  has  the  lateral  veins  either  nearly  in  right 
angle  to  the  medial  nerve,  or  more  oblique,  merely  inclined 
backwards,  but  reaching  the  borders  nearly  in  right  angle,  or 
still  more  oblique,  to  the  medial  nerve,  and  passing  upwards 
to  the  margin  in  preserving  the  same  degree  of  divergence. 
Habitat — The  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  coal  meas- 
ures, especially  in  the  anthracite  basin.  Mazon  creek,  HI. ; 
Pomroy,  Ohio ;  upper  anthracite  beds  around  Pottsville, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pittston,  etc. 

Pecopterts  penn^formis,  Brgt — PL  XLV^  Fig.  l-2a. 

jJrgt,,  Hist,  d,  veg.  foaa^  and  P.  asqualis^  p.  S43,  345^  Ft.  CXVIIIf  /.  I-4, 
Lesqx,f  Geol.  of  Penn'art  1868,  p.  867.    8chp.,  Paleont.,  veget.  i,  p.  6O4. 

Fronds  large,  trip  innate;  rachis  strong,  punctulate; 
secondary  pinncR  linear,  oblique  ;  ultimate  dimsions  open, 
close,  sliort  and  narrow ;  pinnules  small,  onats,  narrowly 
obtuse,  the  lower  connate  at  base,  the  upper  ones  to  the 
middle,  becoming  cov fluent  in  joining  the  terminal  oblong- 
obtuse  leaflets  ;  medial  nerve  strong  ;  lateral  veins  distant, 
simple,  or  forTcing  once;  sori  large,  round  or  oval,  in  two 
longitudinal  rows,  five  on  each  side  of  the  midrib. 

Like  all  the  species  of  Pecopteris,  the  disposition,  the 
form  and  size  of  the  pinnules,  are  very  variable,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  specifically  refer  to  their  species,  even 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  frond.  The  specimen  figured 
represents  the  middle  part  of  a  large  pinna.  The  lowest 
secondary  pinnae  of  the  fronds  are  often  bipinnately  sub- 
divided, and  the  ultimate  divisions,  short  and  linear,  are 
merely  crenate  or  crenate-lobate  on  the  borders.     This  last 
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form  is  P.  rnqxialis,  Brgt.,  1.  c,  f.  1,  recognized  by  the  au- 
thor himself  as  referable  to  P.  pennctformis. 

This  species  lias,  in  its  character,  a  great  affinity  to  the 
foUowing,  differing  especially  by  the  rough  punctate  rachis 
and  the  more  acute  pinnules.  The  fractifted  part,  f.  2,  was 
not  observed  uijon  the  same  specimen,  but  mixed  in  many 
fragments  of  the  same  locality,  positively  referable  to  the 
sterile  plant  by  the  form  of  the  subdivisions  and  the  sub 
stance  of  the  leaflets.  The  epidermis  of  the  rachis  being 
destroyed,  its  projecting  dots  are  not  distinctly  i)erceivable. 
In  the  large  rachis  of  f.  1,  the  surface  epidermis  is  very 
rough,  while  under  it  the  stem  is  nearly  smooth,  marked 
here  and  there  only  by  indistinct  points.  In  another  speci- 
men the  sterile  pinna),  upper  branches,  have  the  rachis 
smooth,  while  fructified  fragments,  mixed  with  them,  have 
the  rachis  punctulate.  The  points  upon  the  rachis,  espe- 
cially upon  that  of  the  secondary  pinuffi,  are  often  undis- 
cernible.  As  this  is  the  essential  character  which  separates 
this  species  from  the  following,  I  doubt  if  it  is  sufficient  to 
authorize  a  specific  distinction ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
with  Gutbier,  Gaea.,  of  Sachsen,  pp.  82,  83,  that  the  two 
species  are  made  of  fragments  of  the  same.  Gein.  Verst., 
1\  26,  considers  P.  oequalis^  Brgt.,  as  probably  identical 
with  Asplenites  ophiodermaticus^  Goepp. 

Ilahitat — Clinton,  Mo.  Communicated  in  numerous  and 
very  fine  specimens,  by  Dr.  I.  II.  Britts,  including  those  of 
P.  (jpqvalfs^  and  of  the  following  species.  I  found,  also,  a 
good  spe<:imen  in  the  shale  of  the  Mammoth  vein  of  Raush 
Grap,  Lebanon  county,  Penn'a.  The  rachis  is  very  minutely 
punctate. 

Pecoptkkts  dextata,  Brfft, — PI.  XLIVy  Fig.  4j  4^ 

Brgt,,  Jlist.  d.  veg.  /om.,  p.  346,  PI,  CXXITI,  and  CXXFF, 

P.  pluynosa,  Jinjt,,  ibid,,  p,,  S48,  PL  CXXI  and  CXXII.    Le^qx,  OeoL 

of  Penn'a,  1858,  p,  867;  Geot,  Uept.  of  III,,  II,  p,  449, 

PccopteriJt  dcntaia,  Lesqx,,  Ocol,  liej/L  of  III.,  IV,p.404.   Sehp,  I\iUonL 

vcget,,  I,  p.  508, 

Frond  large,  tripinnate ;  rachis  thick,  smooth^  growetl 
in  the  middle;  secondary  pinna'  long,  linear,  the  lower 
fiexuous  or  recur ced^  bipinatijid,  the  middle  ones  atraigJitf 
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simply  pinnately  lobed;  pinnules  oblong^  obtuse^  or  lanceo- 
late to  an  obtuse  acwraeri^  connate  towards  the  base  ;  veins 
simple  or  forked. 

Besides  the  shai)e  of  the  pinnules  not  enlarged  towards 
the  base,  and  not  as  distinctly  narrowed  to  the  point,  with 
equal,  not  crenulate  borders,  as  they  are  often  in  the  former 
species,  this  one  differs  by  the  longer,  flexous,  less  rigid 
pinnae.  The  veins  are  generally  more  deeply  marked,  some- 
times simple ;  but,  as  figured  by  Brgt.,  1.  c,  for  both  P. 
plumosa  and  P.  dentata^  more  generally  forking  once. 
Even  near  the  base  of  the  large  pinnules,  the  upper  veinlet 
is  forking  once  again,  as  represented  Atl.,  1.  c,  f.  4a.  This 
specimen  has  the  rachis  perfectly  smooth.  Among  other 
specimens  of  the  same  species,  one  especially,  from  Clinton, 
has  a  long,  flexous  pinna,  the  preserved  part  fifteen  centi- 
meters long,  with  short  pinnse  t«n  centimeters  long,  and 
pinnules  oblong  obtuse,  only  three  millimeters  long,  con- 
nate at  the  base,  becoming  more  and  more  confluent  in 
passing  to  simple  linear-lanceolate  pinnules  in  the  ui3per 
part,  and  all  simply  veined.  The  veins  are  oblique,  the 
lower  pair  slightly  curving  inward,  the  upper  ones  distinct- 
ly arched  back  to  the  borders.  This  pinna  has  all  the  char- 
acters of  P.  plumosa^  Brgt.,  and  is  attached  to  a  broad  flat 
grooved  primary  rachis,  evidently  punctulate.  The  points 
are  distant  and  obscurely  marked,  but  no  more  so  than 
under  the  bark  of  the  primary  rachis  of  the  former  species. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  marked  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rachis,  which  is  flat  and  grooved  in  the  middle 
in  this  species,  half  round  and  apparently  more  solid  in  the 
former.  This  difference  may  result  from  the  degree  of  macer- 
ation in  the  fragments  preserved. 

Habitai — Clinton,  Mo.,  with  the  former.  Also  sent  in 
many  specimens  from  Mount  Hope,  Rhode  Island,  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Clark.     Mazon  Creek,  in  nodules. 

Pecopterts  acuta,  Brgt 

Hist.  d.  veg,fo88,yp,  S50,  PI.  CXIX,  /.  S,    Schp,^  Paleont,,  veget.j  /.  p,  616, 

Leaf  bipinnatifld ;  ultimate  pinn^  rapidly  shorter  to- 
16  P. 
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ward  the  apex,  open^  deephj  pinnatifid  ;  pinnules  oblique^ 
oDate^  aciite^  connate  at  base;  nerves  pinnate;  veins  sim- 
ple^ slir/Jitly  marked. 

The  specimen  answering  to  the  description  of  the  author 
is  merely  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna,  with  the  divisions  very 
deeply  and  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  stone.  The  ulti- 
mate i)iun{c  are  longer  than  in  P,  pennctfoTTnis^  the  pin- 
nules triangular,  sharply  acute,  the  medial  nerve  inflated 
and  the  veins  simple,  sc^ircely  distinct.  All  the  parts  of 
the  plant  are  smooth,  the  primary  racliis  flexuous,  the  ulti- 
mate deeply  narrowly  groved. 

Habitat — Recently  discovered  at  Cannelton,  by  Mr.  I.  P. 
Manslield. 

Pf:roPTEKis  AsPKUA,  Brgt. 

Hist.,,  d,  veg,  /o8S,f  p.  SS9,  JPt.  CXX^  /.  1-4, 

Leaf  tripinnate ;  primary  divisions  in  right  angle. 
linear  lanceolate;  secondary  pinna  shorty  parallel^  with 
alternate^  shorty  entire,  oblong^  obtuse  pinnules^  connate 
at  base;  middle  nerve  distinct ;  pinnat^lyhrancJUng^  veins 
/arking  once  or  simple. 

The  primary  pinnjc  are  somewhat  distant,  three  centime- 
tei-s,  their  width  being  a  little  less.  The  secondary  ones  in 
right  angle  and  panillel,  divided  (the  lower)  into  six  pain 
of  pinnules,  with  a  broad  ovate  or  half  round  terminal  leaf- 
let, become  gnidually  shorter  and  more  and  more  conflu- 
ent towards  the  apex,  the  pinnules,  however,  remainii^ 
distinct  to  the  base  of  small  obtuse  terminal  leaflets,  where 
they  measure  scarcely  one  millimeter  in  length  and  width. 
At  the  base  the  secondary  pinnse  are  a  little  more  than 
one  centimeter  long,  the  middle  ones  somewhat  longer,  the 
lobes  or  pinnules  three  millimeters  in  average  length,  and 
two  millimeters  l)road.  The  leaflets  are  somewhat  thick. 
but  not  coriaceous.  On  the  upper  surface,  the  middle  nerve 
only  is  perceivable.  On  the  under  side  the  veins  are  dis- 
tinctly though  not  sharply  marked.  The  rachis,  half  round 
and  compjinitively  thick,  is  punctate  or  rough,  as  described 
bv  Broni^niart. 
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Habitat— 'MovviB,  111.,  shale,  above  the  coal.  Specimen 
S.  S.,  2(.)2,  collection  of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Pecopteris  Candolliana,  Brgt. 

Hi8t,,  d,  veg.  /o««.,  p.  305,  PI,  C,/.  1.    Oerm.,  Verat,^  p,  108,  PI,  XXXVIII, 
Lesqx.,  OeoL  Bept.  of  III,,  IV,  p.  401.    Schp.^  Paleont,  veget,,  J,  p,  500. 
P.  affinis,  Brgt,,  tbid,,  p.  S06,  PI.  C,  f.  t,  S, 

Frond  large;  ultimate pinncE  long^  snblinear ;  pinnules 
distinct  to  the  hase^  narrowly  linear,  ohtwse  ;  medial  nerve 
thicky  dissolved  under  the  apex  ;  lateral  veins  forked  once 
or  twice, 

A  rare  si)ecies  in  the  American  coal  measures.  It  is  easily 
known  by  its  long,  narrow,  nearly  linear  pinnules,  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  three  to  four  millimetei-s 
broad,  slightly  deciirrent,  and  more  enlarged  at  base,  some- 
times a  little  contracted  in  the  middle ;  disconnected,  even 
distant.  The  veins  are  strong,  generally  forked  once  from  the 
middle,  and  the  branches  of  the  same  thickness,  but  rarely 
forking  again,  a  venation  very  similar  to  that  of  P.  dentata^ 
Atl.,  PL  XLIV,  f.  4a. 

Habitat — The  specimens  refened  to  this  form  are  mostly 
from  Mount  Hope  coal,  Rhode  Island,  and  these  are  all  more 
or  less  deformed  by  metamorphism.  The  essential  charac- 
ters are,  however,  distinctly  preserved.  One  sjwcimen  only 
is  from  Mazon  creek. 

Pecopteris  Cistii,  Brgt, — PI,  XLI^  Fig.  ^, 

Brgt,,  Hist,  d,  veg,fo88,,  p,  SSO,  Pi,  CVI,f,  1,  t.  Leaqx,,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a^ 
1858,  p.  866;  Oeol.  Bept,  of  III,,  II,  p,  44I.    &'ehp.,  Paleont.  veget.f  I,  p.  510, 

Primary  pinnce  linear^  oblong;  secondary  divisions 
linear^  slightly  oblique^  rigid;  pinnules  broadly  ovate^ 
connate  at  base^  contigitous  to  above  the  middle^  the  ter- 
minal obovate ;  medial  nerve  thick  at  the  base^  effax^ing  in 
dividing  above  the  middle  ;  veins  distinct  forked  near  the 
base^  with  one  or  both  branches  forking  again^  curving  in 
passing  to  the  borders. 

The  species  is  scarcely  known  to  me.  Brongniart  de- 
scribed it  from  one  specimen  sent  by  Cist,  from  Wilkes- 
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baire.  and  from  anotlier  from  England.     Tliough  I  have 
seen  many  fragments  referred  to  it,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  positively  recognize  in  any  the  characters  indicated  by 
the  author.     Our  figure  is  a  copy  of  the  iipi>er  half  of  that 
of  Brongniart,  1.  c. ;  it  shows  a  comparatively  narrow  rachis; 
pinnules  broadly  ovate,  equal  in  size,  five  to  seven  millime- 
ters hmg,  four  to  five  millimeters  broad  at  the  connate  base, 
inclined  outward,  and  the  veins  disposed  as  in  Atl.,  f.  4a. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pinnae  of  P.  pteroUUs  and  of  P.  poly- 
morpha^  often  present  the  same  diameters.    Except  Brong- 
niart, none  of  the  European  authors  have  seen  a  specimen 
of  it.    Goeppert,  Syst.,  Tnger  and  Schimper  1.  c,  describe 
it  from  Brongniart,  recording  the  localities  indicated  by 
the  aiitlior — Wilkes>)arre,  and  Bath,  England — from  a  speci- 
men in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     It  is 
from  this  last  specimen  that  f.  2  of  Brgt.  is  made,  and  that 
our  ligure  is  copied.     F.  1  has  the  main  I'achis  destroyed, 
the  pinnules  longer,  tlie  veins  apparently  indistinct,  and  it  is 
w^ith  this  one  that  agree  all  the  specimens  mentioned  abova 
I  consider  them  as  rather  referable  to  P.  polymorpha^  or  P. 
Miltoni,  than  to  P,  ClstiL 

Habitat — Specimens  dubiously  referred  to  the  species  are 
from  Wilkesbarre,  from  the  Mammoth  vein  of  Rausli  Gap 
and  from  Mazon  creek 

Pecopteuis  BircKLANDi,  Brgt. 

TfiJif,  d,  vcfj.  /ox9.,  p.  S19,  P(,  XCTX^  /.  S.  Lesqx,,  OeoL  HepU  of  Hl^ 
I\\  2*-  4^^'    Schp.,  Palcont,  vegct.,  /,  p.  6O4. 

Frond  tripinnafe,  2il/h?iafr.  2>innrr  slJgliUy  ohliquef  pin- 
7ivh's  close^  conn  aid  at  base,  oblong,  narrowly  obtuse; 
medial  nerve  thick,  lateral  veins  once  forked^  the  lower 
2>airs  twice. 

Brongniart  places  this  species  in  the  group  of  those  with 
a  glabrous  rachis.  All  the  American  specimens  which  I 
consider  referable  to  it,  show  the  mchis  smooth,  even  pol- 
ished, but  distantly  punctulate  or  scabrous  when  observed 
by  tin*  glass.  The  i)innjD  are  comi)amtively  broad  and  short, 
six  to  seven  centimeters  long,  fifteen  to  seventeen  millime- 
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ters  broad  iu  the  middle,  where  the  pinnules  are  generally 
a  little  longer;  pinnules  oblique,  close,  connate  at  the  base, 
even  to  the  middle,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  disconnected, 
all  about  of  equal  width,  four  millimeters,  rapidly  shorter 
towards  the  apex,  where  the  two  or  three  upper  pairs  become 
confluent  and  united  to  a  small  terminal  triangular  leaflet. 
The  veins,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  reaching  the  bor- 
ders with  only  a  slight  curve,  are  generally  forked  once  near 
their  base,  and  one  of  the  branches  forking  again,  some- 
times both. 

Pecapleris  BiicJclandi^  P.  oreopteridis^  and  P.  Cisiii,  are 
closely  allied  species,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate,  espec- 
ially from  fragmentary  specimens.  The  first  has  large, 
comparatively  short  ultimate  pinnae,  with  narrow  longer 
pinnules,  lanceolate  into  a  narrowly  obtuse  acumen,  the  ulti- 
mate leaflet  is  triangular,  acute.  The  veins  are  in  a  more 
acute  angle  of  divergence  about  30°,  nearly  straight  to  the 
borders,  the  rachis  slightly  muricate.  Both  the  other  species 
have  shorter,  comparatively  broader,  more  obtuse  pinnules. 
In  P.  oreopleridis^  the  veins  are  curved  to  the  borders, 
nearly  in  right  angle,  forked  once  only.  In  P.  Cistii^  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  veins  is  intermediate  to  that  of 
the  two  other  species,  and  all  except  the  upper  pairs  are 
twice  forked. 

Habitat  —  Nodules  of  Mazon  creek;  found  also  in  the 
mammoth  vein  of  Raush  Gap,  Penn'a. 

Pecopteris  elliptica,  Burib  y^  PL  XXXPX^  Figs.  i-6. 

Bunb'i/t  Quart.  Joum.^  OeoL  Soc.  I845,  p.  8t,  PI.  VII. 

Froiids  large^  hipinnate ;  secondary  divisions  linear- 
lanceolate^  narrowed  at  the  apex  to  a  nearly  round  or  oho- 
vate  pinnule;  lateral  leaflets  oblong  or  ovate^  distant^ 
rounded  at  base  to  the  point  of  attachment;  medial  nerve 
thick  ;  veins  forked  once  at  the  base,  the  lower  ones  fork- 
ing again  near  the  borders,  oblique  and  curved ;  fructi- 
fications in  two  to  four  rows  of  round  sori  parallel  to  the 
medial  nerve. 

The  species  distinct,  and  easily  recognized,  preserves  its 
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chararteis  in  nil  its  parts,  as  well  on  fertile  as  on  sterile 
specimens.  The  pinnae  or  fronds  are  large,  tliirty  centi- 
meters or  mon* ;  the  secondary  divisions  distant,  turned 
upwards,  the  lower  ones  live  centimetei-s  long,  gradiially 
shorter  towards  the  apex,  with  i)innides  oblique,  distant, 
attached  to  the  rachis  by  half  the  base  only,  the  borders  on 
both  sides  l>eing  rounded  to  the  point  of  attachment.  The 
nervation  is  always  as  figured,  the  medial  nerve  thick,  ab- 
rui)tly  effaced  under  the  ai)ex ;  the  veins  generally  obso- 
lete, covered  by  a  thick  epidermis,  only  very  distinct  when 
the  ei)idermis  is  erased.  The  fructitied  pinnules  soniewhal 
broachir,  bear  one  or  two  rows  of  round  sori  on  each  side  of 
the  medial  nerve  both  the  inside  rows  of  six  or  seven  sori 
being  quite  close  to  it.  The  author  s  figure,  1.  c,  shows  five 
rows  of  sori  upcm  the  pinnules.  I  have  not  seen  more  than 
four,  and  when  only  two  or  three,  one  of  them  is  generally 
quite  close  to  the  midrib,  even  as  ii  attached  to  its  borders. 
nahitaf—Tvemont,  New  Vein.  The  8i)ecies  is  also  in  nn- 
merous  large  sterile  and  fructified  specimens,  in  tJie  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lacoe,  from  Oliphant,  vein  No.  1. 

PfXopTEurs  DrsTAXs,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Journ.  S.  N.  //.,  v-  TV,  p,  4^.7.  Geo!,  of  Ptnu^a^  1858^  p.  M0,  if. 
XT,  /.  .'/.    Schp,  Paleont.  veget,,  /,  7).  5()G. 

UUlmdle  pinmv  lf»ng,  linear  lanceolate,  fiexxtons  &r  re- 
curred;  pinnules  distanl,  rounded  at  base,  ohhmg^  nar- 
rowed  to  an  obtuse  point;  medial  nerre  thick,  gradually 
effaced  in  diridintj  abore  tlie  vmhlle;  veins  distinct,  fori- 

in(f  once  abore  the  middle. 

As  remarked  in  the  dtiscription  of  this  Pern,  1.  c,  it  is 
closelv  allied  l)v  its  chamcters  to  P,  elliptica,  and  mav  be 
a  variety  of  it.  The  pinnules  ai-e  narrower,  still  more  dis- 
tant, the  substance  not  as  thick  and  the  veins  quite  dis- 
tinct, forked  only  once. 

I  fab  if  at -~i>\ivih'.  of  the  Muddy  Creek  coal,  1)etween  Potts- 
ville  and  Tremont,  Penn'a. 
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Pecopteris  Milton  I,  Brgt  PL  XL  I,  Fig  9, 

Brgt.  Hist,  d,  veg.fosa.^p.  SSSj  PI,  CXIV, 

P.  polymorpha^  Brt/t,,  ibid.,  p.  SSI,  Pt.  CXIII,  Leaqx,,  Oeol,  of  Pienn*af 
1858,  p.  866,    Schp.,  PaleonL  veget,,  i,  p,  506, 

Cyatheitea  Miltoni,  Oein.,  VeraL,  p,  t7,  PI,  XXX,  /.  5-8;  XXXI,  f,  I-4, 
8chp„  PaUsonL  vegei,,  I,  p,  506. 

Frond  very  large;  racJiis  thick ^  smooth  obscurely  stri- 
ate;  ultimate  pinnce  nearly  in  right  angle^  somewhat 
curving  upward^^  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  pinnce^  lin- 
ear-lanceolate^ gradually  narrower  to  the  small  terminal 
ovate  leaflets  ;  pinnules  connate  or  disjoined  at  the  slightly 
^narrowed  base^  contiguous  on  the  borders^  oblong,  obtuse; 
medial  nerve  distinct  to  below  the  opex  ;  veins  in  a  broad 
angle  of  divergence^  generally  forked  twice^  very  close^  dis- 
tinct^ joining  the  borders  in  right  angle. 

This  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  middle  part  of  a  pinna, 
thirty  centimeters  lonft  the  upper  and  lower  part  destroyed, 
with  the  rachis  eight  millimetei'S  broad,  half  cylindrical. 
The  lateral  pinnae  are  all  simple,  nine  centimeters  long  in 
the  middle  of  the  primary  ones,  only  six  towards  the  base, 
with  i^innules  all  entire  as  described.  This  Pern  like  all  the 
Pecopterids  is  extremely  variable  in  the  different  parts  of  its 
fronds.  Often  the  lower  ultimate  pinna  becomes  enlarged 
at  the  base,  bipinnate,  the  pinnules  being  first  undulate  on 
the  borders,  then  distinctly  subdivided  in  small  half  round 
pinnules  similar  in  shape  to  f.  6  of  PI.  XL VI,  where  I  have 
represented  the  various  forms  under  which  most  of  the 
species  of  Pecopteris  of  this  division  are  seen. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  P,  3filtoni  to  P,  polymorpha,  Scliimper  considers  them 
as  different  species,  remarking  that  it  is  however  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  them.  Goeppert  and  Geinitz  unite 
them  in  one,  as  I  have  done  also  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c. 
Weiss  and  Heer  do  the  same. 

Habitat — Upper  coal  measures,  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg 
coal.  Salem  vein  of  the  Tunnel  near  Tremont,  in  fine  spec- 
imens. Grate  vein  near  Pottsville,  and  Muddy  Creek ;  also 
near  the  Wabash  river,  below  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and  at 
Grayville,  HI.  It  seems  to  follow  P.  arborescens  in  its  dis- 
tribution. 
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Peoopteris  abbreviata?  Brgt^  PL  XLVT^  ^fff^-  i-^- 

Brtft.,  Hist,  c/.  veg./osa.jp,  ,fS7,  PI.  CXV,  /.  1-4.    Lesqx.,  OtoU  o/i^n'a, 
1868^  p,  867.     GeoL  liej)L  of  IlLj  IV,  p.  4OS, 
Pecopteris  polymoi'pha,  Schp.j  Pafeont,  veget.,  /,  p,  506. 
CyathcUis  Milioni,  Ocin.,  Ver8t.,p.  i?7,  Pt.  XXX^f.  7,  8. 

Fro)td  dicc)\scly  j)lnnatel!/ (licided ;  plnnce  lanceolate, 
narrow  ;  vltimate  divisions  sligJitly  oblique,  from  a  cylin- 
drical  sviootJi  racJtis^  linear-lanceolate ;  pinnules  of  the 
up])er  pinna'  ovate^  obtuse^  connate  at  tJte  base;  iJioseof 
the  lower  j^infice  longer^  pinnately  lobed  or  undiilate  on 
the  borders;  medial  nerve  thin^  effaced  under  the  apex; 
lateral  veins  distinctly  infiated^forTcing  twice. 

Tlie  form  and  size  of  the  pinnae,  is  variable  according  to 
their  position  upon  the  fronds.  F.  4  and  5  are  the  upper 
parts  of  lanceolate  j)innaB  with  short  divisions  and  pinnules 
entire,  connate  near  the  base,  gradually  shorter  near  the 
apex  where  they  become  confluent  to  the  terminal  confijiar- 
atively  large  half  round  leaflet.  These  pinnules  are  all  en- 
tire in  the  ujiper  pinnaj ;  but  near  the  base,  f.  5,  they  be- 
come already  regularly  undulate,  and  in  f.  6,  probably  a 
lower  fragment  of  the  same  pinna,  the  leaflets  are  more  dis- 
tinctly x>innately  lol)ed  and  each  lobe  has  its  separated  ve- 
nation as  marked  f.  5r<r,  5i,  showing  a  group  of  veinlets  fork- 
ing once  or  tw  ice  and  curved  in  passing  to  the  borders  of  the 
lobes.  The  veins  are  distinctly  and  sometimes  remarkably 
thick,  but  irregularly  so ;  for  some  of  them  are  inflated  to- 
wards the  base,  oi'  near  the  borders  while  others  preserve  in 
their  whole  length  the  average  thirrkness.  None  of  the  si)eci- 
mens  has  any  distinct  fructiflcations ;  some  leaflets  as  f .  56 
are  irregularly  dotted  with  small  points,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear organic,  or  are  not  in  shai)e  and  regularity  of  i>ositioii 
analogous  to  the  sori  Agnized  and  descril)ed  by  Greinitz,  1.  c. 

Thougli  all  the  characters  of  this  plant  are  in  some  con- 
cordance with  those  desci'ibed  and  figui-ed  by  Brongniart^ 
Geinitz  and  other  authors  of  P,  abbreniata^  it  is  not  certain 
that  our  specimens  represent  the  same  species,  none  of  the 
authors  renuirking  on  Way  remarkable  inflation  of  the  veins. 
Geinitz  has  figured  them  PL  XXX,  f.  la  comparatively 
thick  towards  the  base,  like  those  of  his  PI.  XXXI,  f.  2, 
which  he  refers  to  P.  Milloni ;  but  he  gives  the  same  char- 
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acter  in  most  of  the  enlarged  figures  of  species  of  Pecop- 
teris,  and  therefore  it  is  merely  the  size  represented  by  the 
enlarging  glass :  while  in  the  plant  described  here,  the  in- 
flation of  the  veins  is  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye ; 
and  not  merely  basilar,  but  often  stronger  towards  the  bor- 
ders. This  form  cannot  be  referred  to  P.  Miltoni  as  a  vari- 
ety, for  it  is  common  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  where 
no  remains  with  the  normal  characters  of  P,  Miltoni^  or 
P.  polymorplia^  have  been  seen.  The  si)ecimen  mentioned 
Geol.  of  Penn'a  1.  c,  with  veinlets  obsolete,  might  be  refer- 
ble  to  this  last  species. 
Habitat — Mazon  Creek  in  nodules. 

Pecopteris  PTER0TDE8,  Brgt 

Hist.  d.  veg,  foas,,  p,  St9,  PI,  XCIXf  /.  1,  Andrce,  in  Oerm.  VeraL,  p* 
lOS,  PI.  XX XVI.  Lesqx.  Geol,  Bepi,  of  HI.,  II,  p.  Ul*  Schp.,  Paleoni. 
VegeLj  i,  p.  608. 

Frond  tripinnate  ;  rachis  thick,,  smooth  ;  pinncB  narrow^ 
lanceolate;  lateral  divisions  shorty  oblique^  close,,  sessile^ 
linear^  obtuse;  pinnules  oblong,,  obtuse,  connate  at  the  base 
contiguous  in  half  their  length,,  obliqiie  ;  medial  nerve  thin,, 
effaced  above  the  middle;  veins  forking  once  near  the  base, 
the  brancJtes,  either  both  or  one  of  them,  forking  again  near 
the  border  ;  fructified  pinnce  longer,  with  pinnules  distinct 
to  the  base,  ecen  distant,  sessile  by  the  whole  base,  bearing 
near  each  border  and  parallel  to  them  one  row  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  round  sori,  not  confluent,  composed  of  five  oval 
sporanges  placed  star -like  around  a  central  point. 

Brongniart  says  of  this  species  that  it  is  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  P.  Miltoni  that  it  is  separated  with  difliculty.  I 
refer  to  it  a  large  number  of  specimens  which  partly  agree, 
by  the  sterile  branches,  with  the  author's  description,  and 
by  the  fructification  with  the  figures  of  Asterocarpus 
radiatus,  Goepp.,  which  Geinitz  supposes  the  fruiting  part 
of  this  species.  The  lateral  pinnae  are  short,  five  centime- 
ters in  the  middle  of  the  fronds,  the  pinnules  sometimes 
free  and  rounded  to  the  base,  sometimes  connate  to  above 
the  middle ;  their  substance  is  thick,  the  medial  nerve  thin 
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and  tlie  veins  mostly  twice  forked.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
separate  this  and  the  former  species  by  cliaracters  which 
I)resent  so  few  points  of  dlfferenc^e.  Brongniart  however 
had  not  seen  the  fructifications  and  it  is  especially  on  this 
Ijolnt  that  both  plants  are  nnlike.  In  all  the  fertile  speci- 
mens of  P.  Mlltoni^  the  sori  are  round,  inflated  but  not 
open,  and  the  distribution  of  the  sporanges  not  distinct 
as  it  is  in  this  spe(ues  or  as  in  Asterocarpvs. 

Hah  Hal — Pomeroy,  Ohio,  there  very  abundant.  A  speci- 
men from  Mazon  Creek  mentioned  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of 
111.,  loc.  cit.,  has  no  fruit,  and  its  relation  to  the  species  is 
not  positive. 

Pecopteris  (villous). 
Peoopteuis  velutina,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour,  S,  N,  //.,  v.  T/,  p.  4£S.  Qeol.  of  Penn^a,  18SS,  p.  SG6^  Ft.  XII, 
/.  S,    Schp.  Palcontj  veget.^  /,  p,  509, 

Frond  hip  innnate;  rachis  thicks  flat,,  smooth;  primary 
pinnxB  lanceolale  ;  lateral  divisions  nearly  in  rigJit  angle 
slightly  flsxuous^  short  and  distarU,,  sessile;  pinnul^/f  ovate^ 
enlarged  ahote  the  hase,,  rounded  and  slightly  namywed  to 
the  point  of  attachment^  disconnected  and  distant  in  the 
loioer  part  of  the  7>///;^(P,  inore  and  more  conflTient  in  the 
upper  part,,  passing  to  lohed  terminal  pinnules  ;  epidermis 
thick,,  punctulate,,  rendering  the  venation  obsolete ;  friu^U 
fications  in  two  rows  of  three  to  four  distant  sari  in  the 
upper  ]>art  of  the  leaflets. 

The  specimen  represents  a  pinna  twenty-four  centimeters 
lon<r,  witli  flat  smooth  nicliis  seven  millimeters  brosid  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  broken,  bearing  lateral  branches,  five  cent- 
imeters long  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  somewhat  shorter 
towards  rhe  base.  The  pinnules  averaging  six  millimeters 
long  and  four  broad  near  the  base,  are  contracted  from  Ihe 
middle  into  an  obtuse  or  blunt  apex,  and  bear,  in  the  narrow 
part,  two  rows  of  hirge  sori,  two  to  four,  between  the  medial 
nerve  and  the  border.  In  the  specimen  figured  Geol.  of 
Penn'a,  1.  c,  the  only  one  I  had  seen  then,  the  medial 
nerve  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  furrow,  but  the  venation  is 
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totally  obsolete  under  the  thick  punctate  epidermis  which, 
however  to  the  eyes,  appears  smooth  or  polished.  An- 
other specimen  recently  obtained  from  Cannelton  bears  a 
bipinnate  leaf,  with  short  oblong  pinnae,  abruptly  narrowed 
into  small  triangular  terminal  pinnules,  coalescent  with  the 
two  upi^er  pairs  of  the  lateral  ones,  as  in  the  figured  speci- 
men. The  lateml  pinnules  are  however  smaller,  less  dis- 
tant, regularly  oblong-obtuse,  attached  in  right  angle  to  a 
broad  flat  rachis.  They  have  also  a  thick,  shining  epidermis, 
covered  with  very  small  dots.  On  a  few  of  them,  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  maceration,  the  veins  are  perceivable, 
coming  oS  from  the  medial  nerve  in  an  acute  angle  of  di- 
vergence, even  decurring  at  the  base,  curving  abruptly  from 
the  middle  ft)  the  borders,  which  they  join  in  right  angle, 
forking  once  near  the  base  and  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
lowest  pair  forking  once  again. 

Habitat — Johnstown,  Penn'a,  in  a  bed  of  black  soft  shale 
near  the  base  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  Cannelton  coal, 
Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Pecopteris  Clinton  I,  Sp.  n/)v.^  PI.  XLII^  Figs.  1-^b. 

Frond  large^  polypinnate;  rachis  smooth^  striate; 
pinncB  lanceolate^  bi  or  tripinnatified ;  ultimate  dimsions 
lanceolate  or  linear^  obtuse ;  pinnules  connate  at  the  base 
either  distant  and  decurrerU^  deeply  pinnately  lobed^  or 
merely  oblique^  contiguous^  simple^  entire  or  crenulate; 
medial  nerve  thick  towards  the  base^  effaced  above  the 
middle  ;  veins  buried  into  the  villous  or  hairy  epidermis^ 
indistinctly  seen^  very  oblique  to  the  medial  nerve^  scarcely 
curved^  forked  ance  or  twice ;  fructifications  in  two  rows 
of  close  transversely  oval  sori,  covering  the  whole  surface 
of  the  pinnules. 

This  Fern,  known  by  a  number  of  finely  preserved  frag- 
ments, is  extremely  variable,  especially  in  the  shai)e  of  the 
pinnules.  In  the  large  branches  near  the  base  of  the  fronds, 
the  lateral  pinnae,  curved  upwards,  are  regularly  divided  in 
large  pinnules,  connate  at  the  base,  contiguous,  oblique, 
either  undujately  lobed  or  crenate,  all  oblong-obtuse,  one 
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to  two  centimeters  long,  f.  3.  Higher  up  these  pinnsB  are 
more  flexuous,  and  the  pinnules,  more  distant,  become 
more  deeply  irregularly,  jjinnately  lobed  and  decurrent  at 
the  base,  f.  1,  while  near  the  apex,  as  in  f.  2,  the  pinnules 
are  short,  entire,  oblong,  oblique,  slightly  decurring,  be- 
coming confluent  near  the  top.  F.  4  is  a  lower  lateral  pinna, 
inferior  to  those  at  the  base  of  f.  3.  Its  pinnules,  longer 
and  more  deeply  pinna tely  lobed,  are  like  divisions  of  a 
second  degree,  rather  than  those  of  a  third.  The  fructifica- 
.  tions  marked  f.  5,  are  in  two  rows  of  very  close  sori,  covering; 
the  whole  leaflets  in  such  a  way  that  the  epidermis  appears 
often  as  destroyed,  and  the  sori  as  attached  to  the  medial 
nerve.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  appearance,  for  in  the 
larger  pinnules,  the  outlines  of  the  leaflets  ufe  distinctly 
marked  by  a  border  around  the  sori. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.;  communicated  in  numerous  speci- 
mens, by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Pecopteris  vestita,  Sp,  nov.y  PI,  XLTII^  Figs.  1-7. 

liacJiis  of  medium  size^  scaly  or  puncttilate;  pinna 
lanceolate^  rapidly  tapering  to  the  apex;  lateral  divisions 
narrowly  lanceolate^  slightly  broader  in  the  middle^  in 
right  angle  to  the  rachis,  sessile ;  pinnules  oblique^  con- 
ndte  and  decurring  at  the  base^  rarely  contigicous^  obl4>ng^ 
obtuse^  entire;  surf  ace  villous  or  hairy ;  medial  nerve  ihiii; 
veins  forJcing  generally  once;  fructifications  in  two  rows 
of  distant  and  oval  sori,  placed  on  thefmks  of  the  veins. 

Though  the  lateral  pinnae  have  different  forms,  according 
to  their  jiosition,  the  facies  is  generally  uniform,  and  the 
pinnules  merely  vary  in  size,  their  borders  being  generally 
entire,  becoming  undulate  only  in  the  lower  pinnse,  as  in 
f.  1,  2.  Tliey  avei-age  one  centimeter  in  length,  the  longer 
becoming  undulately  pinnate  in  the  lower  parts,  f.  1.  They 
are  all  inclined  outwards,  more  or  less  distinctly  decurring, 
and  when  distant  and  passing  into  pinnce,  as  in  f.  7,  the 
base  follows  the  racliis  in  a  narrow  border.  This  character 
sei)amtes  this  species  from  those  of  this  section.  The  medial 
nerve  is  thin  and  nearly  continuous  to  the  apex«  generally 
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curved  downwards  at  its  base  ;  the  veins  are  once  forked  ; 
but  sometimes,  as  seen  f.  3a,  the  upper  branch  forks  again. 
The  surface  is  covered  witli  short  hairs,  a  villosity  distinctly- 
seen  upon  all  the  sterile  pinnules,  though  none  appears  upon 
the  fertile  ones.  These,  bear  in  the  middle  of  the  lamina, 
or  between  the  borders  and  the  midrib,  two  rows  of  distant 
oval  inflated  sori,  f.  4,  a  fragment  with  the  characters,  nerva- 
tion, and  shai>e  of  leaflets  of  f .  3.  — F.  5,  5a,  enlarged,  seem 
to  be  the  fructified  part  of  a  pinna  of  the  same  character 
as  f.  3.  The  sori  are  destroyed  and  their  place  marked 
by  an  oval  empty  space.  There  is  merely  a  difference  in 
the  closer,  more  numerous  fruit  dots,  and  in  the  less  de- 
current  base  of  the  leaflets.  The  rachis  of  both  fructified 
parts,  f.  4  and  6,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sterile 
pinnae. 

The  relation  of  this  species  to  Sphenopteris  iniegra^ 
Andrse,  in  Germ.,  Verst.,  p.  67,  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  1-3,  is  very 
close.  In  that  species,  which  has  the  same  shape  and  dis- 
position of  the  pinnfiB  and  pinnules,  the  medial  nerve  is  more 
distinctly  decurring  to  the  rachis,  and  the  lower  veins  of 
the  upper  side  are  cui*ved  in  the  same  way  along  the  rachis 
to  join  the  base  of  the  medial  nerve.  The  veins,  also,  are 
all  twice  forked,  and  the  surface  is  apparently  smooth. 
The  author  does  not  remark  upon  this  character,  but  only 
says  that  the  veins,  though  thin,  are  distinct.  In  our  speci- 
men the  hairs  are  longer,  more  distinct  upon  the  veins, 
whose  disposition  is  thus  recognized.  The  nichis  also  is 
distinctly  scaly  or  dotted  with  deep  points  under  the  cortex. 

Habitat — Morris,  shale  of  the  coal,  in  a  number  of  speci- 
mens in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge. 


Pecoptekis  villosa?  Brgt, 

Hist.  d.  veg.  /os8,jp,  816^  PI,  ClV^f,  S,    Leaqx,,  GeoU  RepU  of  HLj  11^ 
p.  44i;  IV,  p,  409.    Schp.  PaleonU  veget,,  I,  p,  60S. 

Oyatheitea  villoauSf  Oein.  Verst.,  p.  S6,  Pt.  XXXIX,  f.  6-8. 
Peeopteris  Miltani,  var.piloaa,  Outb.,  Ocea  von  Schs.fp.  82, 

Fronds  very  lav  ge^  pqlypinnate  ;  dims  ions  variable  as  in 
the  former  species;  rachis  deeply  punctulate ;  pinnules 
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dense!?/  villous,  especially  vpon  the  lower  surface  ;  veins 
clichotojoons^  forking  once^  twice  or  more. 

This  species  has  in  its  pinna)  all  the  diversity  of  forms 
remarked  in  the  subdivisions  of  the  Pecopteris.  For  that 
reason,  the  reference  of  its  separate  fragments  is  often 
peri)lexing.  But  it  is  generally  possible  to  compare  their 
chanicters  from  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and  thus 
to  recognize  the  identity  of  their  different  forms ;  •  for 
they  are  derived  fn)m  Fem-trees  of  large  size,  and  their 
branches  are  often  widely  spread  in  the  roof  shale  of  some 
coal  beds,  even  locally  distributed  without  any  other  kind 
of  vegetable  remains.  The  ultimate  pinnce  bear  linear  ob- 
tuse, comjmi'atively  long,  simple  pinnules,  or  are  composed 
of  pinnules  whose  borders  are  undulate  or  more  or  less 
distinctly  crenate-lobed.  The  veins  are  rarely  discernible. 
Neither  Brongniart  nor  Schimper  have  described  their  char- 
acters. Geinitz  figures  them  simple  or  forked  once.  When 
the  epidermis  is  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  the  skeleton 
of  the  plants  preserved,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  the  veins,  then  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, are  seen,  curved  to  the  borders,  forking  generally 
twice,  with  simple  branches  intermediate  to  the  sub-divi- 
sions. The  venation  is  therefore  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  P.  Miltoni,  and  it  is  probably  from  this  that 
Giitbier  considered  Brongniart  plant  as  a  villous  variety  of 
it.  The  shape  of  the  leaflets  not  decurring,  and  the  vena- 
tion separate  this  si)ecies  from  the  other  three  described 
above  with  villous  pinnule.  The  scales  are  generally  de- 
stroyed upon  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  rachis,  but  the 
three  lirst  subdivisions  of  the  stems  are  always  distinctly 
marked  with  deep  points. 

Tlie  rachis  towards  the  base  of  the  fronds  is  of  very 
large  size,  some  of  the  fragments  measuring  live  centime- 
tei*s  in  diameter,  even  more.  They  are  recognized  by  the 
in'egularly  scattered  dots  remaining  upon  the  thick  coaly 
surface,  as  base  of  destroyed  scales.  The  dots  are  variable 
in  size  and  distribution,  the  largest,  one  millimeter  in  diam- 
eter, upraised  or  with  inflated  borders,  but  without  any 
vascular  central  points. 
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P.  arhorescens^  also  a  Fern  tree,  is,  by  the  subdivisions 
of  its  branches,  the  rachis  often  punctate,  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  pinnules,  remarkably  similar  to  the  species  de- 
scribed here  as  P.  vollosa^  Brgt.  The  convex,  naked  (not 
villous)  surface  of  the  pinnules  of  P.  arhorescens^  and  the 
^ways  distinct,  and  far  diiferent  venation,  offer  sufficient 
evidence  for  its  identification. 

As  the  nervation  described  from  American  specimens 
does  not  agree  with  the  character  indicated  by  European 
authors,  the  identity  of  this  plant  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained. 

Habitat — Most  common  in  some  localities.  Nodules  of 
Mazon  Creek,  111.  ;  around  Pittston,  Penn'a.  A  collection 
examined  there  is  composed  mostly  of  specimens  of  this 
species  in  indefinite  numbers.  Generally  found  in  the 
lower  coal  measures. 

Pecopteris.    (Ckestate.  ) 
Pecopteris  erosa,  Outh.,  PL  XLIV^  Fig,  7,  3. 

p.  eroaa  and  P.  linearis^  Quth.^  Oasa  v.  Saehsen,^  p.  81 1  8S, 
Alethopteris  erosa,  Oein,,  Verai.^p,  29,  PL  XXX 11,/,  7-9,    Leaqx,,  Oeol. 
Bept,  of  lit,,  IV,  p,  394.    Schp.,  Paleont,  VegeL,  J II,  p,  501. 

Leaf  large,  long,,  linear  ;  lateral  divisions  sessile,  alter- 
nate, close  and  narrow,  linear,  with  borders  unequally  den- 
tate ;  teeth  short,  acuminate,  more  or  less  distinctly  lobate 
on  the  side ;  veins  simple,  in  acute  angle  fron  the  rachis, 
forking  in  two  or  three  branches  near  the  top  ;  fructifica- 
tions in  large  round  marginal  sori  between  the  brandies 
of  the  veins. 

This  species  like  those  of  this  group  is  remarkable  by  its 
narrow  linear  pinnae,  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  three 
millimeters  broad,  two  or  three  centimeters  long,  with  the 
borders  cut  into  short  simple  or  slightly  lobate  teeth,  turned 
to  the  outside,  thus  similar  to  the  blade  of  a  small  saw. 
The  veins,  oblique  to  the  rachis,  pass  up  and  divide  near 
the  border  in  one  or  two  branches,  enteringthe  points  of  the 
teeth  and  of  the  lobes.  The  fructifications  are  in  broad 
round  sori  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  pinnse  and  covering 
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the  teeth ;  tliey  jxppear  composed  of  an  iiTegular  agglom- 
ei-ation  of  punctifonn  sporanges.  The  lx)rder  divisions  of 
the  pinnae  and  especially  the  form  of  the  sori  are  generally 
obscure  and  their  characters  difficult  to  observe. 

Habitat — Morris  shale,  in  large  specimens  communicated 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  sterile  and  fertile  ;  Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  I. 
li.  Britts,  in  sterile  specimens.  Taylorsville,  Pa.  (E.  vein), 
Mr.  11.  1).  Lacoe. 

Pi:COPTEKIS  CRIST  ATA,  GufI).,  PI.  4^  I^fffs.  2^  3a. 

Gaib,  Ooea  v.  Saehen,,  p,  80, 

Alclhnptcris  cristata,,  Ocm.f  Vcrst.f  p.  20.^  PI*  XXXIT,/.  6,  I^esqx,  Oeol, 
liept,  of  III.,  IVtP'  S95.     Schp,^  Paleont.  Veget,^  P^^P'  501, 

Lateral  pinnae  more  deeply  lohate  ;  lobes  cut  in  three  or 
four  sharply  aecuminaie  teeth;  veins  forking  from,  the 
base,  ill  two  or  three  hraaches,  one  or  two  of  them  forking 
again  near  the  borders,  all  the  divisions  entering  the  teeth. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  find  positive  and  jVersistent  char- 
acters to  separate  this  form.  AVhen  in  P.  crosa^  tlie  lobes 
are  more  enlarged,  as  it  is  the  case  in  the  lower  pinnaej  t 
la,  these  lobes  l)ecome  more  deeply  and  distinctly  divided, 
cut  in  three  or  four  sharply  acuminate  teeth.  The  medial 
vein  is  then  also  x>roportionally  more  divided,  as  the  teeth 
are  formed  each,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  lamina  to  the 
points  of  the  veins  or  of  their  branches.  I  have  figured,  2a, 
tlie  enlarged  portion  of  f.  2,  wliich,  I  believe,  represents  in 
its  characters  the  fomi  described  and  figured  by  Geinitz  as 
P.  cristata^  and  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  P. 
erosa.  It  may  be  however  that  I  do  not  know  the  tme 
Alethopteris  cristata  of  Geinitz,  who  represents  tlie  borders 
hn*ger  than  those  of  the  fmgment  f.  2.  In  this  specimen 
the  pinnic  are  not  broader  than  those  of  the  fomier  species. 

Habitat — Cannelton  a  large  well  preserved  specimen. 
None  with  the  characters  of  P.  erosa  have  been  found 
there. 

PECOPTEniS   SERRFLA,  LesqX. 

Alethopteris  serrtila,  Lcsqx,^  Geol,  of  Penn*a,  JSSS,  p,  865,  Pf.  J^TT  f,  U 
Prcopteris  acrrula,  Schp.j  Paleont^  vcget,^  l^p,  525, 

Leaf  qf  large  size^  lanceolate;  lateral  pintue  sessile. 
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alter )uUe,  flexxLouSs  inclined  upwards  or  downwards,  long^ 
linear ;  borders  cut  in  short  obtuse  obscurelf/  tridentate 
lobes;  veins  oblique  from  the  broad  rachis^  alternately 
forking  or  dichotomous. 

This  si^cies  lias  a  remarkable  likeness  to  P.  erosa.  It 
especially  differs  by  the  great  length  of  the  flexuous  pinnae, 
tlie  lower  ones  ten  centimeters  long,  the  npper  six  centime- 
ters ;  by  the  less  acute  teeth  of  the  borders,  (represented  too 
sharply  dentute  upon  the  enlarged  f.  la),  which  are  merely 
undulate,  all  equal,  and  by  the  dichotomous  venation.  In 
P.  erosa^  tlie  lower  divisions  of  the  pinnae  joining  the  main 
rachis  are  always  longer  and  the  teeth  more  acute.  In  this 
species  they  are  all  equal,  merely  gradually  shorter  toward 
the  apex  of  the  pinnae,  the  terminal  pinnules  being  small 
taper- pointed.  The  pinnae  are  five  millimeters  broad  in 
joining  the  iTichis  and  only  two  millimeters  near  the  apex. 
The  ultimate  rachis  is  narrower  than  in  P.  erosa.  As  Schim- 
per  remarks  it,  the  species  is  in  close  i*elation  to  P.  angus- 
tissima^  Brgt.,  whose  pinnre  are  linear  and  equally  narrow, 
but  with  entire  lobes. 

Habitat—  Shale  of  an  old  vein  behind  the  hills  east  of 
Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  with  Sigillaria  BrardiL  Not  found 
elsewhere. 

Pecopteuis  angttstisstma  ?  Brgt,^  PI.  XXX^  Figs.  5,  5a. 

Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  /oss.f  p*  S^S,  PL  CXX^  f.  6.    Sehp.^  Paleont.  veget.,  i, 
p.  618. 
Aspidium  angustiaaimum,  St.f  Flor.  d.  Forir.,  /,  p.  £9,  PI.  XXIII^f.  1. 

Leaf  bipinnnte ;  pinnce  close,  short,  narrow,  in  right 
angle,  or  curmng  backward;  borders  pinnately  lobed ; 
divisions  half  way  to  the  rachis,  obtuse,  entire ;  nerves 
curved  at  base  to  the  rachis,  forked  once  on  each  side  near 
the  top,  with  a  separate  branch  passing  in  a  cnn^e  from 
the  base  of  the  medial  nerce  to  the  acute  sinuses. 

This  fragment  seems  to  represent  Sternberg's  plant,  which 

is  merely  known  by  its  figure  1.  c.  and  the  reproduction  of 

the  same  by  Brongniart.    The  pinnae  of  the  American  plant 

have,  in  shape  and  size,  the  same  character  as  the  European 

17  P. 
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8i)ecies,  and  are  placed  at  the  same  distance ;  both  the  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  rachis  also  are  of  the  same  thickness. 
But  the  veins  are  generally  forked  near  the  borders  and  the 
lower  ones  curved  outward  toward  the  sinuses,  with  the 
medial  ^vein  curved  downward  and  slightly  decurring  to  the 
rachis.     The  figure  given  by  Sternberg  shows  the  primary 
veins  only  slightly  oblique  to  the  rachis  and  merely  forking 
near  its  tojj,  and  Brongniart  represents  them  simple,  describ- 
ing tliem  from  the  figure  of  Sternberg  who  does  not  mention 
their  characters,  which,  indeed,  are  ascertained  with  great 
difficulty  in  pinnules  as  small  as  are  those  of  this  sx)ecie8. 
The  primary  rachis  of  the  European  plant  bears  long  fili- 
form spines ;  no  fragments  of  organs  of  this  kind  are  pre- 
seiTed  upon  the  only  specimen  I  had  for  examination.    The 
substance  of  the  leaflets  is  apparently  membranaceous, 
somewhat  pellucid. 

Habitat — Helena  mines,  Ala.  Collection  of  the  State 
Geol.  survey.  The  European  i^lant  is  derived  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Swina. 

Pecopteris  Hallii,  Lesqx. 

Oeol,  RepU  of  IIL,  IV,  p.  394,  PI-  -Y,/.  7,  8.     AUethopteris  TTfifHU  I>«7. 

Leaf  bipinnate;  pinnce  in  right  angle  to  the  straight 
cylindrical  rachis^  linear,  alternate,  close^  apparently 
short,  merely  undulately  lohaie  on  the  hord-ers^  or  with  lobes 
truncate  or  emarginate  at  the  apex;  primary  veins  curoing 
to  the  rachis^  forked  once  in  the  middle  and  once  more  near 
the  borders^  the  branches  reaching  the  middle  qf  tJte  si- 
nuses. 

Species  relat^l  to  P,  serntia,  especially  differing  by  the 
short  pinuffi  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins  joining  the 
border  in  the  middle  of  the  sinuses.  I  believe  however 
that  this  last  character  which  is  an  anomaly  in  the  venation 
of  the  Ferns  of  this  group  is  merely  apparent.  The  borders 
appear  inflated  or  incuiTed  and  probably  the  veins  may 
tend  to  the  reflexed  point  only  touching  the  sinuses  in 
passing  up.  The  form  of  the  divisions  of  the  borders  and 
also  the  end  of  the  veins  are  obscure  and  uncertain.     I 
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marked  in  describing  this  fonn  that  it  might  represent  the 
sterile  part  of  P.  serrula,  while  the  specimen  described  un- 
der this  name  might  be  that  of  a  fertile  pinna.  The  species 
is  aj9  yet  uncertain,  and  possibly  the  three  last  described 
forms  may  be  recognized  as  identical  when  more  complete 
specimens  are  found. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek  in  nodules.  The  museum  of  Cam- 
bridge has  a  fine  large  specimen  (Al.  145)  which  is  more 
distinct,  and  far  better  preserved  than  the  one  from  which 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  111.  Rept.  is  made. 

Pecopteris  lyratifolia,  Ooepp,^Pl.  XLVIII^  Figs,  Ji-oh. 

Sphenopteris  lyratifolia,  Geopp.,  GatL,  III,  IV,  p.  71,  Fl.  XIII,  Weiss 
Foss.fl.,  p,  48,  PI.  7,/.  2.    Schp,,  Paleont,  vegeL,  U  p.  S76. 

Ft  oThd  trip  innate  ;  pinnce  linear-lanceolate^  with  a  broad 
rachis  i^iflated  in  the  middle.,  flattened  on  the  borders ; 
lateral  divisions  oblique^  linear^  pinnately  lobed;  lobes 
short.,  oblong^  obtuse^  inclined  outward^  connate  to  near  the 
middle;  medial  neroe  narrow,  subdecurrent  at  base^  pin- 
nately forked  in  simple  branches;  fructificaiions  in  round 
sori  of  five  to  six  small  globular  sporanges  placed  upon 
the  brandies  of  the  veins  close  to  the  borders. 

Though  the  fragment  f .  6,  is  only  part  of  a  tripinnate  frond, 
as  seen  from  the  beautiful  specimens  figured  by  Goeppert 
and  Weiss,  its  reference  to  the  European  species  is  evident. 
The  essential  characters  of  the  Fern,  the  thickness  of  the 
rachis,  and  its  divisions,  inflated  in  the  middle ;  the  shape 
of  the  lobes,  their  relative  position,  the  thick  epidermis, 
the  mode  of  decurrence  of  the  secondary  rachis  etc.,  are 
the  same.  The  lower  pinnules  of  the  inferior  side  are  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  main  rachis ;  the  others,  averaging 
five  millimeters  long,  are  disposed  in  five  to  six  pairs,  and 
either  opposite  or  alternate,  according  to  their  angle  of  di- 
vergence, generally  oblong-obtuse,  sometimes  slightly  con- 
tracted in  the  middle.  The  venation  is  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  thick  epidermis,  which  appears  somewhat  scaly  as 
seen  f.  5a,  and  the  veins  are  distinct  only  upon  the  impres- 
sion of  the  lower  surface.    The  medial  nerve,  inclined  at 
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base  in  joining  the  racliis,  ascends  to  the  ux>j)er  border, 
alternately  foi-king  twice  on  each  side. 

That  the  fragment  f.  4  represents  a  frnctified  pinna  of  this 
si)ecies  is  quite  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  nichis,  its 
mode  of  division  and  the  shape  of  the  lobes.  The  sori  f.  4a, 
46,  4(%  are  round,  i)laced  ujxm  the  apex  of  tlie  hiteral  vein- 
lets,  close  to  the  bordei-s ;  the  sjioi^anges  like  small  jKiinfs 
when  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  are  represented  enlarged  f.  4. 
By  its  fructifications  this  species  is  referable  to  the  Ci/a- 
ihciles  rather  than  to  Cheilantes, 

JJahilat—'Noilul^i^  of  Mazon  Greek,  the  fertile  specimen, 
presented  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong;  the  sterile,  from  Morris 
shale,  is  (SS,  ir)8),  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge. 

PlX'OPTKKIS   STKLLATA,    Lesqx.,  PI.  XLVIII^    I^^O^-    7-7h. 
Alethoptcris  stellata,  Lesqx.,  Geol,  liept.  of  III.,  IT,  p.  440,  M.  XXXTII, 

Fnujmenl  of  a  j)inna^  pinimtely  dirided;  segmeiU^ 
ohlique^  llnrar^  aUcntdlc^  obtuse  or  sublrancate  at  the  apex^ 
dccurring  to  the  main  racJiis  or  the  midril)^  hord'ered  hy  a 
broad  winy  undulate  on  the  borders ;  2>Tim<iry  and  sec- 
ondary  reins  'pinnately  branchiny ;  uUinuite  divisions 
simple^  oblique^  alternat^.^  sliyldly  arched^  each  hearing 
at  the  apex  a  round  six-stellate  sporanye^  placed  on  the 
sliyhtly  recurved  borders. 

The  small  fragment  figured  represents  all  that  is  known 
of  this  siM*cies.  Tlie  main  lamina  of  the  pinna  formed  i>y 
the  decurring  base  of  the  segments,  is  five  millimeters 
broad  ;  that  of  the  segments  about  three  millimeters  ;  the 
main  nerve  or  ])artial  rjichis  is  thin,  as  are  also  its  divisions. 
The  substance  of  the  Fern  is  somewhat  thick,  the  fragments 
showing  the  under  surface  witli  l>orders  a  little  reflexed. 
The  sori  are  formed  of  six  round  sporanges  around  a  broad 
central  flat  surface,  f.  7b.  Though  this  sj^ecies  is  far  differ- 
ent in  its  facit's  from  most  of  the  Peropferis,  the  fructifica- 
tions are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  Asterocarpus.  The 
segments  have  a  likeness  also  to  those  of  P.  cristata. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek  in  Modules. 
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Pecopteris  80LIDA,  Ltsqx,^  PI.  XLVIIIj  Figs,  0-Cb. 

Alethopteris  aolida,  Lesqx.f  GeoL  Bept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  897,  PI.  XI,  f.  5~7» 

FragmerU  simply  j>ifi7Uile  ;  rachis  very  thick  ;  divisions 
or  pinnules  in  right  angle^  aitacJted  by  the  enlarged  base 
of  the  thick  midrib^  linear  or  oblong  obtuse^  rounded  at  the 
base  and  there  slightly  enlarged^  very  entire^  coriaceous; 
veins  totally  obsolete;  fructifications  in  round  distant  sort 
placed  in  rows  near  the  margins  ;  sporanges  of  the  same 
form  and  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  former  species. 

The  rachis  is  flat,  comparatively  very  broad,  half  a  centi- 
meter at  least,  smooth ;  the  pinnules  two  to  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  are  gradually  shorter  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  pinna,  about  five  millimeters  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle, enlarged  and  rounded  on  both  sides  of  the  equilateral 
base.  The  position,  shai)e  and  constitution  of  the  sori  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  former  species,  but  no  trace  of 
lateml  veins  is  discernible.  The  midrib  is  thick  and  broad 
and  the  leaflets  seem  attached  to  the  rachis  merely  by  its 
enlarged  base. 

By  the  position  of  the  sori  and  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
this  species  is  comparable  to  a  Polypodium^  resembling 
by  these  characters  Phlebopteris  Polypodioides^  Brgt., 
Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  372.  PI.  LXXXIII,  f.  1.  The  analogy 
is  equally  marked  with  some  Dicksonice^  of  the  genus  Sjyi- 
ropteris. 

Habitat — Maz.m  Creek  in  concretions. 


Pecopteris  of  uncertain  relation. 

Pecopteris  Clarkii,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  XLI^  "Fig.  10. 

FVond  tripinnatifid  ;  rachis  broad^  flattened  on  the  bor- 
ders ;  pritnary  pinncB  narrowly  l^nceolate^  rigid^  slightly 
oblique;  secondary  divisions  close^  alternate^  shorty  linear - 
lanceolaie^  obtuse^  with.aflexous  nxirrow  rachis  ;  pinnules 
oblong^  obtuse  or  half  rounds  connate  to  the  middle; 
medial  veins  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  lateral  ones 
which  are  oblique^  alternate^  scarcely  curved^  forking  once 
above  the  middle. 
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This  Fern  is  remarkable  for  its  rigid,  coriaceous  coBsist- 
ence,  the  i)inimles  being  convex  on  the  upper  surface  and 
their  impressions  deei)ly  carved  into  the  stone,  thus  ex- 
posing its  characters  very  distinctly.  The  primary  pinnse, 
ten  centimeters  long,  are  straight,  rigid,  with  a  narrow  rachis, 
flattened  on  the  borders,  and  narrowly  grooved  in  the  mid- 
dle. Tlie  ultimate  pinna?  are  short,  the  lowest,  one  and  a 
half  centimetera  long,  close,  exactly  parallel  and  gradually 
narrowed  toward  the  ajiex,  where  the  upper  ones  become 
simple  and  confluent  to  a  very  small  half  round  terminal 
pinnule ;  the  rachis  of  tlie  lateral  pinnae  is  flexiftous  or  in 
zigzag,  bending  to  the  base  of  each  bundle  of  lateral  veins ; 
the  pinnules  small,  the  largest  scarcely  three  millimeters 
long  and  two  broad,  alternate,  connate  to  the  middle,  oblong 
and  very  obtuse.  The  veins  are  not  very  thick,  but  deeply 
marked,  the  middle  one  slightly  stronger  and  flexuous  near 
the  base. 

Habitat — Mount  Hope  Coal  mines,  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Clai'k.  Only  one  good  specimen  found.  Another  from 
the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  seems  to  represent  the  same 
si>ecies.     It  is  too  fmgmentary. 


Pecoptekis  Notata,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour.  S,  N,  H.^  v.  VI^  p,  4S4,     OeoL  of  Penn*a^  2858^  p,  SSC^  It, 
XVI 1 1,/:  4, 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  divisions  all  nearly  in  right 
angle,,  the  2>Timary  ones  long,  linear;  secondary  pinna 
narrow^  parallel,,  siiblinear,  oMnse,  with  a  tliick  Jlexuous 
rachis  ;  pinnules  sliglUly  ohliq^ie,,  oblong-obtuse,,  connate 
to  the  tniddle;  midrib  thin,,  lateral  veins  open,,  the  lower 
ones  nearly  in  right  angle,  all  slightly  curved  upwards 
toward  the  borders,,  and  forking  once  in  the  middle;  sur- 
face of  the  pinnules  j^unctate. 

Besides  its  large  size,  this  species  differs  from  the  former 
by  it<3  thin  (at  least  not  coriaceous)  substance,  by  the  more 
open  direction  of  the  secondary  veins,  curved  upwards  in 
passing  to  the  bordei^,  and  by  the  punctate  surface.  The 
rachis  is  much  stronger,  not  winged,  and  the  terminal  pin- 
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nules  comparatively  larger.  The  lateral  pinnae  are  twice  as 
long,  nearly  exactly  linear,  the  pinnules  averaging  half  a 
centimeter  long  and  four  millimeters  broad,  being  quite  as 
large  near  the  apex  as  near  the  base  of  the  pinnce,  excepting 
however  the  lower  pair  which  is  slightly  longer.  The  dots 
marked  upon  the  surface  are  intermediate  the  veins  and 
their  divisons,  but  not  in  regular  rows.  They  are  very  small 
too  small,  it  seems,  to  represent  sori.  They  may  be  points 
marking  the  base  of  scattered  scales  or  hairs.  In  my  fii-st 
description  I  considered  them  as  fruit  dots. 

Compared  to  P.  oreopteridis^  Brgt.,  this  species  differs 
by  the  thick  flexuous  ultimate  divisions  of  the  rachis,  the 
pinnules  or  lobes  connate  to  the  middle  and  the  thin  lateral 
veinJj  curving  upwards  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

Habitat — Gate  vein,  near  Pottsville.  I  have  not  seen  an- 
other specimen  of  the  same  character.  The  original,  from 
which  the  plant  is  described  and  figured,  was  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers. 


Pecopteris  MicuoPHYLLA,  BrgL 

Hist.  d.  veg,/o88.,  p,  840,  PI,  CXVII,/.  2. 

Frond  small ;  primary pinncB  lanceolate  ;  lateral  dims- 
ions  open,,  linear  lanceolate ;  tertiary  pinnce  or  pinnules 
small^  somewhat  inclined  outside^  p  innately  lohed  ;  medial 
veins  of  the  lobes  distinct^  divisions  obsolete. 

The  leaf  which  I  refer  to  this  species  is  tripinnatifid,  the 
primary  pinnse  lanceolate,  ten  centimeters  long,  four  and  a 
half  centimeters  broad,  linear  to  the  upper  part  where  the 
specimen  is  broken ;  secondary  pinnse  linear-lanceolate,  close, 
alternate ;  tertiary  divisions  sessile,  oblique,  even  slighly  de- 
curring  to  the  rachis,  linear,  five  to  six  millimeters  long,  two 
millimeters  broad,  pinnately  divided  into  four  pairs  of  lobes 
in  the  largest  pinnules,  passing  to  three,  then  to  two  pairs 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnie  where  the  pinnules  be- 
come entire  at  the  apex  and  confluent  to  a  small  obtuse 
leaflet ;  lobes  half  round. 

The  only  difference  between  this  Fern  and  that  described 
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by  Brongniart  is  in  the  lobes,  less  deeply  cut  in  the  Ameri- 
can specimen  and  in  the  slightly  decurring  base  of  the  ter- 
tiary divisions. 

Ilahitat — Communicated  in  one  specimen  only  by  Mr. 
Tyler  McAVorther,  of  Aledo,  111.,  low  coal  measures,  local- 
ity not  mentioned. 

Pecopteris  incompleta,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  of  nwin'a,  ISSS^j*.  86S,  Fl.  /,/.  i^,  ISa, 

Leaf  bipinuaiijid ;  pinncB  obliqice^  cur oed  upwards^  nar- 
roioly  linear 'lanceolate ;  pinnules  alternate^  oblong^  very 
ohluse,  connate  near  tlie  base^  someiohat  decurritiff  or  mitch 
incUned  vpioards^  the  upper  ones  very  small  on  both  sid^ 
of  the  rachis^  which  2>ass  beyond  into  a  naked  linear  blunt 
lacinia;  mediaZ  veins  scarcely  distinct, 

I  should  have  omitted  the  description  of  this  too  small 
fragment,  the  characters  being  too  indefinite  for  a  reli- 
able si)ecifi cation.  I  find,  however,  a  si)ecies  described  as 
Sphenopteris  coarctata^  in  Roehl,  Paleont.,  XVIII,  p.  61, 
PI.  XIV,  f.  5,  which  is  very  similar  to  this,  especially  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  nichis  into  a  linear  baud,  taking 
the  place  of  a  terminal  pinnule.  In  the  American  species 
this  terminal  prolongjition  of  the  rachis  is  longer,  five  milli- 
meters, one  millimeter  broad,  in  its  whole  length,  and  obtuse ; 
in  the  European  fonn,  the  upper  pinnies  seem  abruptly 
narrowed  into  a  short  linear-acuminate  apex.  The  Ic^er 
pinnules  are  also  shorter  in  our  fragment,  moi-e  obtuse,  very 
entire ;  while  in  RoehPs  figure  the  lower  pinnules  are  lobate 
at  the  top,  and  longer.  In  these  also  the  medial  nerve 
forks  into  two  branches  at  the  base,  while  it  is  simple  as  far 
as  can  be  seen  in  ours.  Notwithstanding  these  differences, 
the  relation  of  these  fragments  is  very  close. 

Habitat— Giite  vein  near  Pottsville. 

Pecopteris  concixxa,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Joum,  8,  N,  /f.,  v,  TV,  p,  424.  OeoL  of  Penn^ay  p.  867^  Fl.  JT J, 
/.  5.    Sehp,f  Paleont.  veget,,  i,  p.  507, 

Le(f  bipinnate  ;  pinnx  alternate^  linear -lanceolate^  opeHy 
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distant^  with  anarroio^JIeancoiis  racJiisj  jyinnules  distant^ 
ohlong^  narrowed  upwards  to  an  obtuse  apex^  rounded  to 
the  point  of  attachment;  borders  plnnately  undulate  or 
lobate;  medial  nerve  alter natelybr ancliing ;  veins  dicJiot- 
omous. 

The  fra^n^fient  does  not  show  the  lateral  pinnae  in  their 
whole.  They  appear  linear,  lanceolate  toward  the  ai)ex,  the 
pinnules  becoming?  gradually  shorter  upwards,  their  length, 
one  centimeter  near  the  base  of  the  pinnae,  being  eight  mil- 
limeters at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  centimeters  from 
the  main  rachis,  where  the  pinnae  are  broken.  The  pinnules 
are  oblong  or  narrowly  oval,  equally  narrowed  at  both  ends, 
and  regularly  pinnately  undulate  or  rather  lobate,  as  each 
secondary  division  of  the  veins  constitutes  a  group  of  vein- 
lets  for  each  lobe,  by  a  medial  vein  pinnately  divided  into 
four  or  five  alternate  branches. 

Habitat — Gate  vein,  near  Pottsville.  The  fragment  is 
on  the  same  shale  as  Pseudopecopteris  decurrens^  and  is 
unique. 

Oligocakpia,  Goepp. 

Fronds  bipinnate  or  tripinnatifid;  primary  pinnce  ob- 
long 'lanceolate ;  secondary  divisions  open^  linear^  pin- 
nately divided  in  oblong  or  half  round  lobes  or  leaflets^ 
cannaie  at  the  base^  crenulate;  primary  and  seco7i/lary 
veins  nearly  of  the  same  size^  thin^  but  distinct;  lateral 
veins  curved  to  the  borders^  simple  or  forked. 

This  genus,  leaving  out  the  characters  of  fructification, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived,  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  observed  on  any  American  specimens  clearly  enough 
for  microscopical  anatomy,  is  intermediate  between  the 
Pecopterids  and  the  Sphenopterids.  The  division  of  the 
pinna3,  tlie  shape  and  position  of  the  pinnules,  refer  the 
species  described  here  to  Pecopteris^  while  the  thin  nerva- 
tion and  the  crenulat  'ons  of  the  borders  indicate  their  affin- 
ity to  Sphenqpteris. 
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OLiGorARPiA  ALABA:^rEXsis,  Lesqx^  PI. XL  VII^Figs.  1-lh 

Sphenoptcria  Alabamensia,  Lcsqx,,  Geol.  Itept,  of  ^ilabamaf  1S75,  p,  7& 

Leaf  tripinnaiifid^  lartje^  sletidcr ;  xyriTaary  dioisioni 
svb'opposlte,  ilistant^  ope^;  secojulary  pinriCB  sessile^  in 
right  aiujle^  sUgJdly Jlexuo^is^  alternately  pht^iatcly  IcAed; 
lobes  or pinmdes  ohloug^  obtuse^  subcremiUitey  coiiruile  iiear 
the  base;  medial  ner ce  grculually  effaced  tuwa/rds  tJie  apex 
by  division;  veins  obliqice^  curving  to  the  borders^  sivipk 
or  forking  above  the  middle. 

The  i^rimary  and  secondary  nichis  of  this  specie.s  are  cylin- 
drical, solid,  but  not  rigid ;  the  jmniary  pinna?  jXHlicelled, 
long,  sixt(»en  to  seventeon  centimetei'S,  are  broader  in  the 
middlt*,  wliere  the  secondary  divisions  measure  three  and 
a  half  centime  teal's  or  more,  while  those  of  the  base  an? 
only  half  as  long,  also  gnidually  shorter  from  the  middle  to 
the  npex.  The  lobes  of  the  ultimate  jjinnjc,  also  slightly 
largt»r  in  the  middle,  there  four  millimeters  long,  half  as 
broad,  ))ecome  V(*ry  gradually  shorter  up  to  the  terminal, 
oblong,  snuill,  distinct  junnule.  The  substance  of  the  leaf- 
lets is  thin,  membranaceous ;  the  veins  ai'e  distinctly  traced 
upon  the  yellowish  epidermis. 

Comparing  this  and  the  following  species,  the  relation  of 
the  i)hints  is  evident. 

Habitat — Helena  coal  mines,  Shelby  c(mnty,  Alabama, 
Prnf.  Eug.  A.  Smith. 

OLToocAnriA  Gt'tbtkui,  fioepp.^  PL  XL  VIII,  Figs.  ISb. 

Gorpp.,  Gait,  J,  7/,7).  5,  PI,  JV,f,  i,  2.    Gcifi,,  TVraf.,  ji.  .W,  jK.  JV-TA'///, 
/.  Of  7.     iV.  A' A' A']',  /.  9,    AV/*/).,  PulconL,  Vetjet.^  J,p»  586. 

Pin  me  oval-oldong ;  Jalrral  divisions  nearly  -in  riqJd 
angle^  alternate^  longer  in  the  middle^  lineal,  ohtitse ;  pin- 
nvles  half  round^  connate  to  the  middle^  creauhite ;  ^>r/- 
•inary  reins  slightly  flexuous,  thin,  pi nimtely  forking,  tlte 
lateral  forTcing  (nice  again, 

F.  3rr,  86,  sliowing  in  detail  the  fructifications^  are  coi)ied 
from  Geinity/s  splendid  illustration  of  this  species.  Some 
of  our  si)ecimens  are  fruiting ;  l)ut  none  of  them  have  the 
fructilications  distinct  enough  to  show  by  anatomy  the  de- 
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tails  of  their  characters.  Per  contra,  the  branch  1 1,  of  our 
plate,  is  the  only  one  of  this  species  seen  until  now  in  its 
integrity.  It  has  more  distinctly  an  ovel  shape  than  the 
pinnffi  of  the  former  species.  Its  lateral  divisions  two  and 
a  half  centimeters  long  in  the  middle,  not  even  half  as  long 
at  the  base,  more  rapidly  shorter  to  the  obtuse  apex,  have 
the  lobes  short,  half  round.  The  nervation  has  the  same 
character  as  seen  f.  2a,  made  from  American  specimens, 
and  still  more  f.  3a,  copied  from  Geinitz,  which  has  the 
lobes  somewhat  longer  and  cut  to  near  the  base.  The 
substance  of  the  pinnules  is  thin,  pale-colored,  membrana- 
ceous. 

Habitat — A  few  fragmentary  specimens  have  been  com- 
municated from  Morris,  on  clay  shale,  and  from  Mazon 
creek,  in  nodules.  The  best  one,  part  of  which  is  figured 
here,  comes  from  Yandalia  shaft,  111.,  366  feet  below  the 
surface,  communicated  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

Oligocarpia  flagellaris,  Lesqx, 

SphenopterU  flagellaris^  Lesqx  ,  Boston  Joum,,  S.  N,  H,,  v,  VI^  p,  420 j 
OeoL  o/Psnn'a^  1858,  p.  86t,  JPl.  XVIII, /.  i,  la. 

Fragment  ofleafbipinnatifld ;  main  ra^his  cylindrical; 
pinncB  oblique^  long^  fiexucms^  sessile;  pinnules  deUoid- 
(mUe^  crenulate^  cannate  to  the  middle  arid  decurring^  the 
lower  ones  half  attached  to  the  main  raxihis  ;  medial  veins 
fleamous^  divisions  simple  or  forked  once. 

The  flexuous  pinnse,  seven  centimeters  long,  are  narrow, 
linear ;  the  pinnules  slightly  short  towards  the  base,  and 
also  towards  the  terminal  small  obtuse  pinnules,  are  three 
to  four  millimeters  long  and  as  broad  below  the  middle, 
where  they  become  decurring  or  turned  downwards  and 
connate.  The  nervation  and  the  substance  of  the  leaflets 
is  thin,  the  veins  distinct  and  slender  as  in  the  species  de- 
scribed above.  The  lobes  are  rather  blunt  or  somewhat 
acute  than  obtuse,  deltoid. 

Habitai—^ovit\i  Salem  vein,  Tunnel  of  Sharp  mountain, 
near  Pottsville.  No  other  specimens  have  been  found  but 
the  one  figured. 
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Spiienoptekids. 

Fronds  hi,  t)%  polyplnnale ;  divisions  open  or  in  right 
angle ; pinnules  narrowed  at  base,  often  decwrring  or  cunt' 
iform^pinnately  lohed;  lobes  rarely  entire^  crenulate.  dm- 
tate  or  laciniate;  primary  nerve  {medial  nerve  of  the  pin- 
nules)  sUnder,  alternately  dichotomous,  simple  branches 
enter iny  the  base  of  eaeh  lobe  to  pass  by  hranchlets  into 
tJte  suhdivisions  of  the  lamina.  In  the  genus  Eremoplcris, 
the  lateral  veins  enter  the  lobes  in  acute  angle  ojf  ditergence 
from  the  midrib  and,  passing  up  to  the  borders^  areflabtl- 
late,  d ichotomo us ^  parallel  and  close,  as  in  species  of  Neu- 
rcqderis. 

Little  is  known  until  now  of  the  fructifications  of  the 
Sphenopteris  of  the  coal.  We  have  few  species  descril:>ed 
with  their  fruits  in  this  Flora,  and  they  are  mostly  of  differ- 
ent type.  The  descriptions  of  tlie  species  of  this  genus  are, 
therefore,  generally  derived  from  the  subdivisions  of  the 
fronds,  the  shape  of  the  pinnules,  and  their  venation. 
These,  esi)ecially  the  forms  of  the  leaflets  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  veins,  are  so  extremely  diversified,  even  on  frag- 
ments of  the  same  species,  that  it  ii  difficult  to  tind  common 
and  permanent  cliaracters  applica))le  to  a  grouping  of  tliese 
Ferns.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  determination,  I  have 
sei)a rated  the  t>p7i,enoidt'rids  in  three  sections. 

^'^phenopteris  {PecopU^id'  ).  Fnmds  with  ultimate  pinnie 
pinnately  deeply  lobed,  the  lobes  connate  to  the  middle  or 
higher,  the  veins  pinnately  divided,  as  in  Pecopteris.  Some 
of  the  species  of  this  group  were  referred  to  Pecopteris  by 
Brongniart. 

Sjyhenopteris  {proper).  Pinna?  more  deeply  divided  in 
lobes  or  pinnules  narrowed  and  decurring  at  base,  gen- 
erally dentate  or  crenate  at  the  apex, 

>>phenopteris  ( hymenophyllites. )  The  characters  are  indi- 
cated  and  detaih^d  in  the  description  of  the  group  which  has 
been  considered  with  rea.son,  I  think,  as  a  distinct  genns. 

Ertmopteris^  separated  frf)m  Si)?tenopteris^  by  Schimper 
is  a  transitional  division,  i)assing  to  Triphyllapteris^  of  the 
same  author,  or  to  the  peculiar  order  of  the  Adiantitet^ 
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which  has  been  more  generally  united  to  the  Near opter ids. 
The  fructifications  of  Archceoptei'is^  the  more  important 
genus  of  tlie  Adlantites  are  far  different  from  those  of  the 
Neuropterids^  indeed  from  any  other  of  the  Ferns  of  the 
coal,  excepting  only  those  described  and  figured  by  Stur  as 
Calymnolheca  Slrangeri^  a  species  of  Sphetiopteris  related 
to  8,  HoenitighausiL  But  considering  moreover  the  shai)e 
of  the  leaflets  narrowed  to  a  decumng  base,  the  affinity 
of  the  plants  seems  more  distinctly  marked  with  Sphenop- 
teris.  Indeed  the  species  described  as  ArchcBoj?teris  Bock- 
schiana  BocJisiana  is  sphenopt^rid  by  the  divisions  of  the 
pinnje  and  the  form  of  its  pinnules ;  it  could  be  described 
as  Sphenopleris^  but  not  as  Neuropteris. 

Sphenopteris.    (Pecopterid.  ) 

Spitenopteris  goniopteroides,  8p,  nov.,  PI,  LV, 

Figs.  3-ia. 

Leaf  hipinnaie ;  pinnce  lanceolate;  pinnvles  open^  con- 
nate by  a  decnrring  base,  pinnately  lobed  ;  lobes  distinct^ 
to  the  middle,  deltoid^  acute  or  blunt  at  the  apex  ;  borders 
equally  dentate  ;  medial  veins  pinnately  forking  ;  ve  inlets 
simple  or  the  lower  sometimes  forking^  curved  inward;  di- 
visions  entering  the  teeth. 

This  si)ecies  is  not  sufficiently  known.  The  shape  of  the 
pinnules  narrowed  at  the  base  and  decurring  to  a  marginate 
rachis,  refer  it  to  Sphenopteris.  The  veins  simple  or  forked, 
straight  or  curved  inward  relate  it  to  Ooniopteris.  The  pin- 
nules are  linear-lanceolate,  more  rapidly  narrowed  toward 
the  apex ;  the  lower  three  centimeters  long  and  one  centime- 
ter broad  or  less.  In  f.  4,  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules  are  smal- 
ler, more  deeply  cut,  and  the  lateral  veins,  all  simple,  are 
straight  up  to  the  point  of  the  teeth  or  somewhat  curved 
upward.  In  f .  3a  the  lower  veins  are  forked.  The  lower 
pinnules  are  alternately  six  to  seven  lobed ;  the  lobes,  del- 
toid at  the  apex,  acute  and  gradually  shorter  upward,  be- 
come confluent  into  mere  teeth  in  passing  to  very  small  ob- 
tuse terminal  pinnules. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a,  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 
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SpIIEXOPTKRIS   ClI^ROPITYLLOIDES,   S£. 

Ft,  d,  Vorw.t  JT,  p.  131,    Sehp,^  Paleont,  veget.,  T,  p.  398. 
Pficopteris  choBrophyLloides,  Brgt,,  Hist,  d.  veg,  foaa*^  p.  S57^  T%.  CXXV, 
/,  1-3, 

Leaf  hipinnate ;  pinncB  open^  long^  linear  or  luneeolafe 
in  the  upper  part;  pinnuUs  linear-lanceolate^  oblique, 
close  and  parallel,  deeply  p innately  lohed^  lobes  distinct  lo 
the  m  id  die  ^  obscurely  dentate  ;  primary  nerves  distinct  to 
the  apex,  Jiexuous  ;  lateral  veins  forked. 

One  of  our  specimens,  apparently  the  base  of  a  lai^ 
frond,  has  the  primary  pinna)  in  right  angle,  sixteen  centi- 
metei's  long,  and  linear  to  tlie  point  where  they  are  broken, 
parallel.  Primary  and  secondary  racliis  narrow,  rigid,  the 
last  with  a  very  narrow  border,  preceivable  only  at  the  base 
of  the  pinnules.  Other  specimens  represent  the  species 
with  shorter  lanceolate  pinme,  and  the  lobes  of  the  pinnales 
more  deeply  cut  and  narrower,  as  in  f.  2  of  Brongniart,  1.  c. 

Fructified  pinna)  have  the  same  characters  as  the  sterile 
fragments,  t»he  pinnules  are  only  shorter  and  narrower  and 
the  lobes  less  distinctly  dentate,  rather  mei'ely  undulate- 
crenate ;  all  the  veins  are  thick,  the  medial  flexuous,  the 
lateral  forking  in  the  middle,  and  the  fructifications,  roand 
sori,  are  placed  upon  the  lower  branches  ivhich  abruptly 
end  in  the  middle  of  the  laminae.  The  specimen,  a  very 
fine  one,  shows  the  upper  surface,  not  only  bossed,  bnt  verv 
often  pierced  through  by  compression  upon  the  sori,  which, 
where  the  epidermis,  is  destroyed,  appear  as  composed  of 
four  or  five  large  cuneiform  poranges  placed  around  a  cen- 
tral point,  as  represented  for  Olif/ocarpia  Outhieri  by  Groep- 
pert  and  Geinitz,  Atl.,  PI.  XLVIII,  f.  3a,  36. 

Brongniart  says  that  the  substance  of  this  Pern  is  thin. 
In  all  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  nodules,  it  appears  on 
the  crmtrary  thick,  rather  coriaceous,  and  positively  so,  for 
the  fructified  jiinnje.  lie  describes  also  the  secondary  rachis 
as  fl(»xuous,  margined  by  the  decurring  base  of  the  pin- 
nules, while  all  the  divisions  of  the  Pern  which  I  refer  to 
the  species,  are  rigid  and  the  borders  of  the  rachis  are 
scarcely  preceivable  except  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
pinnules.     Therefore  the  American  form  may    represent 
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a  species  different  from  that  of  Europe.  In  the  nodules, 
however,  where  the  remains  of  plants  have  been  preserved 
in  their  original  shai)e,  and  not  deformed  by  prolonged  de- 
composition and  compression,  the  rigidity  of  the  branches 
and  the  substance  of  the  leaflets,  cannot  be  considered  as 
important  characters.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position, tne  rkchis  may  become  more  distinctly  margined 
by  compression,  and  the  pinnse  flexuous. 

This  species  related  to  the  former,  differs  by  the  broader 
more  obtuse  lobes  of  the  pinnules,  the  lateral  veins  gener- 
ally forked,  the  secondary  rachis  scarcely  or  indistinctly 
margined,  etc. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  in  good  specimens ; 
found  also  in  the  coal  shale  of  Morris,  111. 

Sphenopteris  mediana,  Lesqx. 

&  intermedia^*  Lesqx,,  Boston  Jour.  8,  N,  If.,  v.  VI,  p.  419.  Oeol.  of 
J>ienn*a,  1858,  p.  86t,  PI.  VIII, /.  8-9a. 

Leaf  hipiv/ruUe;  primary  rachis  thick^  obscurely  chan- 
neled; pinnae  oblique^  parallel^  close^  on  a  narrow  smooth 
naked  rachis;  pinnules  distinct^  oblique^  parallel^  sessile^ 
linear^  abruptly  tiarrowed  to  the  apex^  equally  plnnately 
lobed;  lobes  half  rounds  cvi  to  the  middle^  crenulate; 
medial  veins  three  or  four  times  dichotomous^  very  thin^ 
branches  simple. 

This  species  is  distinct  from  the  former  by  its  shorter, 
morfe  obtuse  lobes  and  the  medial  nerve  less  divided.  The 
pinnules  are  more  distinctly  Hnear  and  abruptly  narrowed 
to  a  very  small,  ovate,  crenulate  terminal  lobe. 

Habitat — It  is  not  rare  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Anthra- 
cite fields  of  Penn'a.    Also  found  in  the  nodules  of  Morris. 

Sphenopteris  pseudo-Murrayana,  Sp.  nov. 

recopteria  Murrayana,  Lcaqx.,  GeoL,  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  44s. 

Leaf  bij  triplnnatifld;  primary  pinruB  in  right  angle, 
linear  or  oblong-lanceolate^  with  a  narrow  rigid  rachis; 

*Nauie  pre-oooupied  by  d'Ettingsbauson ;  Steiukolilen  Hora  v.  Strudoiiitz, 
1862. 
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pinnules  dltrrnaie^  open^  abruptly  narrowed  at  base  anclde- 
curriiuf  on  the  racliis  by  a  narrow  border^  innnately  lohtd; 
lobes  cut  to  beloio  the  middle^  entire^  obtuse^  pi' unary  nerres 
straiy/d,  lateral  veins  Jlexuous,  alternate^  forTcing  four 
times  in  the  lowest  largest  lobes^  thrice  or  twice  only  in  the 
vpper  ones  ;  minlets  sitnple. 

Except  that  the  rachis  is  not  flexnous,  and  that  the  pin- 
nules, abruptly  narrowed  at  the  base,  are  decurring  to  a 
narrow  bf)rder,  this  Fern  is  exactly  similar  to  Pecapteris 
Murrayana,  Brgt.,  as  described  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  358, 
PI.  CXXVI,  f.  1,  la  and  has  the  same  character  of  nerva- 
tion. None  of  our  specimens,  however,  have  the  lobes  of  the 
pinnules  cut  to  the  base  and  distinct  as  in  f .  2  and  3,  of  the 
same  plate.  The  pinnae  are  variable  in  length  and  the  pin- 
nules also  accordingly,  the  lobes,  three  to  six  pairs  on  each 
side,  being  generally  separated  to  the  middle  alid  there  con- 
fluent or  merely  joined  in  a  naiTow  sinus. 

Brongniart  remai'ks  in  his  description,  that  he  has  received 
from  true  carboniferous  measures,  fragments  of  a  Fern  which 
appear  identical  with  his  species  described  from  Jurassic 
sterile  specimens  and  which  now,  known  by  its  fructifica- 
tion, is  a  plant  of  a  far  different  type  than  any  of  those  of 
the  coal  measures.  It  is  probable  that  the  one  described 
here  and  which,  as  seen,  from  specimens  of  different  locali- 
ties has  always  identical  characters,  is  the  same  observed 
by  the  French  author  from  imperfect  specimens  of  the  Eu- 
ropean carboniferous. 

The  first  four  si)ecies  of  this  group  intermediate  in  their 
character  between  Pecopteris  and  Sphenopteris  are  espe- 
cially  related  to  the  genus  Oligocarpia, 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  111.  :  shales  of  Mount 
Hope  coal,  Rhode  Island. 

Spiiknoptkuts  subalata,   Weiss, ^  PL  LV^  Figs.  /,  la. 

Vrei8K^fo88,fl,^  p,  57,    *Schp,,  Palcont,  Vegct.^  JIT,  p.  466. 
Ifymenophj/Uitcjf  nlatu8f     Gciiu,  Verst.^p,  13^  PI,  XXIV^f^  IS.     Letqx.^ 
Gcol.  Jiepf,  of  111,,  lT,p,  437,  PI.  XXXTX,  f.  1. 

Frond  tripinnate^  dichotomous  in  tJie  upper  jyart^  trian- 
gular in  outline;  primary  rachis  large^  distinctly  punc- 
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iate^  winged  in  its  ultimate  diGisions ;  primary  pinnce 
open,  curved  upward^  lineal-lanceolate ;  pinnuUs  in  right 
angle  or  ohlique^  contracted  and  decurring  at  base^  ovate, 
obtuse^  pinnately  lobed ;  lobes  dentate ;  divisions  of  the 
lateral  veins  entering  the  teeth. 

This  plant  has  been  for  a  long  time  referred  to  Pecopteris 
aUta,  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  361,  PL  CXXVII.  As 
may  be  seen  in  comparing  our  f.  1  with  the  one  in  Brgt., 
made  from  New  Holland  specimens,  there  is  no  other  per- 
ceivable difference  except  in  the  smaller  size* of  the  pinnules, 
the  rough  rachis  and  the  furcate  division  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  fronds.  The  form  of  the  pinnules  and  the  nervation 
are  the  same.  The  lower  lobes  are  generally  shorter  in  the 
American  plant,  but  the  difference  as  also  the  small  size  of 
the  pinnules,  were  supposed  to  be  merely  casual  or  from 
different  parts  of  the  frond.  Variations  of  this  kind  are 
observed  upon  a  number  of  specimens  from  Cannelton  where 
the  species  is  not  rare.  The  rachis  also  though  generally 
punctate  appears  sometimes  smooth.  The  points  marked 
upon  it  are  equally  distinct  upon  the  whole  upper  surface 
of  some  specimens,  rachis  and  pinnules.  They  are  acute, 
distinct,  round  dots,  irregular  in  position,  like  those  seen 
upon  the  surface  of  some  living  Perns.  The  division  of  the 
fronds  is  the  same  as  in  species  of  Pseudopecopteris^  with 
sori  placed  at  the  point  of  the  veinlets,  top  of  the  teeth. 
At  least  Geinitz's  figure,  1.  c,  represents  a  fructified  speci- 
men with  this  character.  As  this  is  the  only  European  spec- 
imen positively  referred  to  this  species  by  Weiss  and 
Schimper — for  the  sterile  plant,  described  as  the  same  by 
Geinitz,  is  evidently  of  a  different  character,  we  have  no 
suflBcient  means  of  comparison. 

Habitat— Mazon  Creek,  in  nodules,  and  Cannelton,  in 

shale,  not  rare. 

Sphenopteris  cristata,  J^. 

Flar.  d,  Vorw.,  II,  p.  ISl.    Sehimp.,  Paleont,  Veget.,  i,  p,  S97. 
Pecopteris  cristata,  Brgt.,  Hist,  d,  veg.  foss,,  p.  856,  PL  CXXV,/.  4,  5. 

Frond  hipinnate;  pinna  slightly  obliqv^y  sub-linear 
18  P. 
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lanceolate^  clof^e,  parallel;  jnnnules  ohlong  or  laiiceolate, 
ohluse,  contraHed  at  the  base,  p Innately  lobed^  lobes  shorty 
obtuse.,  trhleniale  at  the  apeXj  the  lower  ones  qucidrideatale; 
veins  tri  or  quadrifid. 

This  si)ecies  lias  some  of  the  cliaracters  of  the  former.  It 
is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts:  the  rachis  both  primary  and 
secondary  are  rigid,  though  very  narrow;  the  secondary  one 
is  narrowly  winged  by  the  decuning  base  of  the  pinnules. 
These,  five  to  six  millimetei-s  long  only,  are  X->innateIy  four 
to  five  lobed,  the  lobes  very  short,  cut  at  the  top  in  three, 
rarely  four  obtuse  short  teeth,  entered  by  the  divisions  of 
the  veins.  Except  that  the  pinnae  are  shorter,  our  speci- 
men very  distinctly  i>reserved  in  all  its  parts  agrees  in  full 
with  the  description  and  figure  of  Brongniart.  The  frag- 
ment, however,  described  under  this  name  by  Geinitz, 
Verst.,  p.  16,  PI.  XXIV,  f.  1,  does  not  appear  I'eferable  to 
it,  being  especially  different  by  its  very  thick  primary  and 
secondarv  mchis. 

Ilahital — The  best  specimens  are  from  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  Creek.  Found  also  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen,  under 
the  subconglomerate  coal  of  Mercer  co.  Some  obscure  spec- 
imens from  Newj^ort,  R.  I.,  are  less  positively  identified 
with  this  species. 

Spiienopteris  (proper). 
RpiTEXOPTERis  GravexiioPwStii,  Bvgt. 

Ili^U  d.  veg,  /oss„  p,  191,  PI,  L  V,  /.  S.  Lcaqx.  Oeol.  of  I^Bnn*a  1858,  p.  8SL 
Bekp.  Paleont,  Vegel.,  i,  p.  S78, 

Leaf  tripinnatiJLd;  rachis  flat,  smooth  ;  pinn<e  long, 
suhUnear  or  gradually  narrower  to  the  apeXj  curved  orJUx- 
ous,  aWfrnate;  pinnules  {tertiary  pinnas)  clblique^  sessile, 
pinna tcly  Ivbed  ;  lobes  cut  to  near  the  rachis,  joined  by  the 
demurring  base,  the  hnoer  more  deeply  three  or  four  tootlied, 
the  vppcr  ones  gradually  more  obscurely  and  less  dimd<'d; 
medial  ner re  forking  two  to  four  times;  veinl^ts  forlcei 
again  in  the  hfwer  dipisions,  simple  in  the  upper  ones. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  specimens  more  or  less  obscure, 
eferable  to  this  species,  mostly  from  the  coal  of  Rliode  Is- 
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land.  These  are  deformed  by  expansion  of  some  of  their 
parts,  and  liave  tlie  veins  generally  obsolete.  The  lobes  are 
quite  distinct  as  described  and  figured  by  the  author,  but 
their  subdivisions  or  teeth  are  genei*ally  more  or  less  effaced. 
A  finer  specimen  from  Clinton,  is  distinct  in  all  its  parts. 
The  pinnae  are  very  long,  eleven  centimeters  or  more,  with 
a  flat  broad  naked  flexuous  rachis ;  pinnules  short,  the 
lower  two  centimeters,  less  deeply  divided,  joined  by  a 
broader  decuning  base  with  teeth  also  more  obtuse.  This 
specimen  has  a  remarkable  appearance;  half  of  it,  espe- 
cially the  lower  part  of  the  pinnae  has  the  epidermis  totally 
destroyed  by  macemtion,  the  veins  however  distinctly  pre- 
served, so  that  the  pinnules  appear  as  mere  bundles  of  veins 
and  vinelets,  exactly  as  in  Brongniart's  f.  2  of  the  same 
plate,  1.  c,  described  as  8,  myriopJiyllum.  The  author 
rightly  remarks  that  it  represents  merely  the  skeleton  of  a 
frond,  whose  pinnules  have  been  deprived  of  epidermis  by 
maceration.  Our  specimen  shows  the  characters  of  both 
species  in  full  evidence  on  the  same  pinna. 

Habitat — Newport,  Rhode  Island.  There  is  from  this  lo- 
cality a  good  large  specimen  in  the  Cabinet  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. It  has  been  figured,  but  omitted  from  want  of  place. 
Pound  also  in  the  shale  of  the  coal  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Britts.     Rare. 


Sphenopteris  Dubitissonis,  Brfff. 

Hist,  d.  veg.  /os8.,  />.  195,  PI,  LIV,  /.  4.  Leaqz.,  Oeol.  of  FenfCa,  1858,  p. 
861,    &chp,,  Faleant.  Veget,,  I,  p.  878, 

Leaf  tripinnate  ;  rachis  broad,  rigid  ;  pinruB  short,  lan- 
ceolate ;  pinnules  oblong,  lanceolaie,  pinnately  lobed  ;  lobes 
distinct  to  below  the  middle,  wedge  form,  obscurely  trident- 
ate  ;  lateral  veins  tripartite. 

This  species,  of  which  I  have  seen  only  one  specimen, 
seems  like  a  diminutive  representation  of  the  former.  The 
rachis  and  its  divisions  are  quite  as  thick,  even  stronger ; 
but  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  are  much  shorter  as  also  the 
teeth,  mostly  generally  obscure.  This  specimen  is  frag- 
mentary and  may  represent  the  same  species  as  the  former. 
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Ilahitat — Clinton,  Mo.     Dr.  J.  H.  Britts,  No.  145  of  his 

collection. 

Sphenopterts  mixta,  Schp.,  PL  LIVj  Figs.  ISa. 

^ehp.  Paleont,  VegeLf  7,  p,  38i.  Lesqx,^  OeoL  Rept,  of  ItL^  TV^  p.  409. 
M.  XF,/.  7. 

S,  rigida,  Leaqx.,  Ibid.,  II,  p.  4S5,  PI.  XXXIX,  /.  5,  5a. 

Frond  large^  tripinnate;  primary  and  secondary  rachU 
thicJc.  rough;  divisions  linear-lanceolate  and  in  right 
(UKjle;  secondary  pinnce  with  a  very  narrow  Jlexuou^  ra- 
chis^  pinnately  divided ;  pinnules  svblin-ear^  obtuse  regu- 
larly undulately  p innately  lobed:  primary  veins  inclined 
to  the  racJiis^  not  decurring^  branching  into  each  lobe; 
re  inlets  forking  near  the  borders^  the  upper  ones  simple; 
texture  rather  membranaceous  surf  ace  smooth  or  polished. 

The  great  thickness  of  the  primary  and  secondary  rachis 
is  striking,  compared  to  the  narrow  winged  rachis  of  the 
small  secondary  divisions.  These,  only  five  to  six  centime- 
ters in  the  lower  part,  are  very  gradually  shorter  towards 
the  apex  of  the  pinnse,  which  were  apparently  twice  as  long 
as  the  fragments  figured,  or  forty  to  fifty  centimeters  long. 
The  pinnules  are  also  comparatively  very  small ;  the  lowest, 
one  centimeter  long  and  only  two  to  three  millimeters  broad, 
are  joined  by  a  decurring  base  bordering  the  flexuons  rachis, 
deeply  undulately  and  pinna tely  lobed,  gradually  shorter, 
trilobed  and  then  entire,  toward  the  obtuse  terminal  leaflet. 
In  other  parts  of  the  fronds,  the  simple  pinnae  are  longer  and 
deeply  pinnately  divided  in  round  crenulate  lobes,  sepa- 
rated to  near  the  rachis,  as  in  f.  3  and  3a. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.    Also  Morris,  111.,  shale  above  coal. 

Spiienopteris  gracilis,  Brgt. 

HisL  d.  veg,  foss.,  p.  197,  PL  LIV,  /.  5.    Lesqz.,  OeoL  Btpt,  of  XU^  TTi 

p,  408,  PL  XV,  f.  3-6, 

Frond  b ip innate ;  rachis  very  slender  and  narroio ; 
secondary  divisions  distant^  parallel^  curved  upwards^ 
somewhat  flexous^  narrowly  lanceolate ;  pinnules  distant 
and  distinct,  sessile  upon  the  very  narrow  naked  rachis^ 
pinnately  four  to  five  lobed :  upper  lobes  conjluent^  the 
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lowei^  distinct  to  near  the  base^  oblong  or  ovate^  entire  or 
irregularly  bi  or  tri-dentate  ;  lateral  veins  very  thin^  pin- 
nately  forking  in  simple  branches. 

This  plant  somewhat  differs  from  the  figure  in  Brgt., 
1.  c.  by  the  more  irregular  teeth  of  the  lobes  and  the  form 
of  the  pinnules,  a  little  more  enlarged  at  the  base  and  less 
deeply  lobate.  It  agrees  however  well  enough  with  the 
description.  The  essential  character  from  which  the  spe- 
cific name  is  taken,  the  very  narrow  slender  rachis  is  still 
more  marked  upon  the  American  specimens  than  in  the 
representation  of  the  European  plant.  In  some  of  the  pin- 
nae, the  pinnules  are  narrow,  and  as  seen  in  the  enlarged  f. 
4, 1.*  c,  they  become  sometimes  cut  to  near  the  rachis.  This 
species  like  the  former  is  extremely  variable  in  the  shape 
and  subdivisions  of  the  leaflets.  The  nervation,  the  shape 
of  the  pinnules,  the  narrow  rachis  without  any  trace  of 
margin,  separate  them  easily. 

Habitat — Shale  of  Morris  Coal,  111. 

Sphenopteris  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov.j  PL  LV^  Mgs,  2-2b. 

Leaf  large^  racJds  of  mediuvi  size,  rough  or  scaly ; 
primary  pinnce  alternate^  open^  close  and  parallel^  linear 
or  svjblanceolale ;  ra^Jiis  punctate^  obscurely  regularly 
striate  when  decorticated;  secondary  divisions  either  long^ 
linear^  obtuse^  pinnately  divided  in  long  sublinear  pin- 
nules^ cut  into  six  to  ten  pairs  of  half  round  or  truncate 
lobes ^  cojinate  from  the  middle^  tridentate^  at  the  apex^  or 
shorty  obscurely  Jim  lobed;  medial  veins  of  the  pinnules 
pinnately  forked ;  veinl^ets  simple  ;  epidermis  thick^  sur- 
face somewhat  rougJt^  sometimes  irregularly  dotted. 

The  specimen  figured  has  been  until  lately  the  only  one 
I  knew  of  this  species ;  its  characters  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  Prom  a  number  of  others  communicated  later  by 
the  discoverer  Dr.  Britts,  to  whom  this  fine  species  is  legiti- 
mately dedicated,  the  pinnae  present  two  different  aspects 
according  to  their  relative  position.  The  large  pinnae  have 
a  primary  rachis  half  a  centimeter  broad,  punctulate,  even 
with  a  few  short  scales,  bearing  alternate,  slightly  oblique 
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branches,  averaging  six  centimeters  long,  with  a  rig^d  rachis, 
two  millimeters  broad  and  altermite  linear  pinnules,  one 
centimeter  long,  divided  as  described  above.  Other  frag- 
ments have  the  pinnules  ovate,  decurring  as  seen  f.  2,  but 
twice  as  large,  merely  iiTegularly  live  lobed,  as  marked  f. 
2a,  which  though  an  enlai'ged  i-epresentative  of  f .  2,  is  much 
like  the  natural  size  of  some  of  the  fragments.  The  vena- 
tion varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  jnnnules  and  of  their 
divisions,  the  medial  vein  being  either  curved  down  as  in  f. 
26,  or,  as  in  the  hirge  pinna) -with  multiple  short  lobes,  where 
it  is  in  right  angle  and  merely  divided  into  three  branches. 
Compared  to  S.  mixta^  the  relation  of  both  sx)ecies  is  easily 
remarked ;  the  facies  is  about  the  same,  but  in  the  pinnately 
lobed  leaflets  of  S,  Brittsii^  the  lolies  are  distinctly  tri- 
dentate  at  the  apex.  Even  towards  the  upper  i>arts  of  the 
pinnjD,  the  lamina  becomes  more  deeply  cut  along  the  vein- 
lets,  and  the  lobes  appear  as  if  palmately  divided,  much  like 
those  of  S.  tridnctyliles^  the  subdivision  being  however 
more  irregular  and  merely  casual.  Besides  this  tlie  texture 
of  the  epidermis  is  coarser,  the  veins  and  veinlets  thick,  the 
rachis,  even  of  the  smallest  divisions,  rigid,  never  flexaooa, 
etc. 

I  refer  to  this  si>ecies,  from  similarity  of  characters  in 
the  broad  rough  rachis,  in  the  shape  of  the  fronds  and  of 
its  divisions,  a  fructilied  specimen,  with  pinnules  marked 
upon  the  medial  veins  by  large  round  son,  one  millimeter 
in  diameter,  n(\arly  covering  the  surface  of  the  lobes. 
As  they  are  attac^hed  to  the  lower  face,  their  outline  only  is 
distinct  on  the  upi)er.  One  of  the  sporanges  only  discovered 
by  abrasion,  appeai-s  as  formed  of  a  central  mammilla,  from 
whi(5h  nine  narrow  rays  pass  star-like  to  the  circumference. 
Others  less  distinct  have  on  the  boi^ders  very  small,  globu- 
lar, api)arently  loosened  sporanges. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  II.  Britts. 

SPIIENOPTEUIS   PAUPERCULA,  LeSqx. 

OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  21,  />.  4S5,  Pi.  XLI,/.  4,  4a.    Sehp»  JE^^leoni,  Veg^L  L 
p.  880, 

Leaf  hipiniiate;  pinmdes  open^  distant^  oblong^  obtuse. 
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slightly  narrowed  at  tJie  svi)d€curring  base;  borders  pin- 
nately  regularly  undyZate-crenate;  primary  veins  distinct 
to  tlie  apex^  p innately  branching^  lower  veins  quadripartite^ 
the  upper  ones  forked^  somewhat  Jlexuous, 

The  rachis  is  remarkably  large  (two  millimeters),  com- 
pared to  the  size  of  the  pinnules,  the  lower  ones  only  one 
centimeter  long  and  half  as  broad,  gradually  smaller  to- 
wards the  apex,  all  equally  distant,  three  millimeters.  The 
pinnules,  in  form  and  size,  are  about  like  those  of  the  large 
pinnfe  of  PI.  LIV,  with  borders  less  deeply  lobed.  TMs 
species  is  insufficiently  known. 

Habitat — St.  John,  Perry  Co.,  HL  A  few  other  still 
more  fragmentary  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  anthra- 
cite of  Pa.,  upper  beds,  near  Port  Carbon. 

Sphenopteris  scaberrima,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  JTF,  p.  4O8,  PI.  XV,  f.  i,  M. 

Frond*  tripinnate;  rachis  thick  in  all  its  divisions; 
primary  pinnce  lanceolate^  long^  curved  downward  from 
the  main  rachis;  secondary  divisions  shorty  in  right 
angle;  pinnules  connate  at  the  enlarged,  base^  lanceolate^ 
more  or  less  obtusely  acuminate^  with  borders  irregularly 
crenate  by  compression  of  marginal  sori  or  tubercles  {base 
qf  scales);  surface  of  the  whole  plant  very  scabre. 

The  primary  rachis,  half  a  centimeter  broad,  is  regularly 
distantly  striate  or  ribbed,  but  like  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  its  thick  cortex  is  covered  with  verrucose  dots, 
evidently  points  of  insertion  of  scales  or  hairs,  which  cov- 
ered this  Pern,  and  which  ai-'e  still  distinctly  seen  on  some 
fragments  of  the  secondary  rachis.  The  primary  pinnae, 
fifte^en  centimeters  long  or  more  (the  upper  part  being  de- 
stroyed), bear  alternate,  distant,  comparatively  short,  linear- 
lanceolate  secondary  divisions,  the  lower,  three  centime- 
ters long,  gradually  shorter  toward  the  apex,  all  with  thick 
rachis  one  millimeter  at  base,  and  small  pinnules  in  right 
angle,  averaging  three  millimeters  long,  and  half  as  broad. 
The  exact  shape  of  these  leaflets  is  not  quite  distinct ;  they 
ire  lanceolate^  but  the  borders  are  deformed  by  compres- 
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sion  and  the  flattening  of  dots  or  sori  placed  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  they  appear,  therefore,  irregularly  crenulate. 
No  trace  of  venation  is  observable. 

I  compared  tliis  species,  1.  c,  to  a  Cheilanthes,  and  indeed 
the  irregular  borders  of  the  i)innules  appear  as  if  groups 
of  soil  were  irregularly  distributed  under  them,  and  covered 
by  recurved  lobules  of  the  margins,  as  are  the  fructifications 
of  this  genus. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris — very  rare. 


SpHENOPTERIS    MICROCARPA,    Sp.   TUJV.^    PL    XLVlIj 

Figs.  2— 2b, 

Frond  quadripinnatlfied ;  rachis  in  all  its  division 
fiexxioxLS  and  winged;  priiTiary  and  secondary  pinnct  in 
right  angle^  sJiort^  lanceolate^  distant ;  pinnules  oblong  or 
lanceolate^  narrowed'  at  base,  piniiaiely  lobed ;  lobes  dis- 
tinct to  the  middle^  ovate,,  blunt  or  acute,,  the  lower  ones 
slightly  d'Cntate :  medial  neroefiexiioics,,  pinncitely  forked; 
lateral  veins  tripartite  from  above  the  middle  or  forked; 
sori  very  small  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  braiich-veins^  in 
the  teeth  of  the  border. 

The  fragment  of  this  Fern,  upon  the  same  specimen  as  f. 
1,  of  the  same  plate,  may  represent  tlie  upper  i>art  of  a 
frond  of  large  size.  The  primary  i^innae  become  rapidly 
shorter  toward  the  apex;  the  secondaiy  divisions,  with 
about  Wv^  same  shape,  and  also  as  remarkably  distinct,  fol- 
low the  same  degree  of  decrease.  They  are  subdivided  into 
four  pairs  of  pinnules  only ;  the  basilar,  half  a  centimeter 
long,  are  distinctly  lobate,  while  the  ui)per  are  merely  simplt^ 
and  connate  to  the  terminal  one.  Each  of  the  small  obtuse 
teeth  or  indentations  on  the  borders  of  the  lobes  lias,  at 
the  top  of  one  or  two  of  the  veinlets,  small  round  elevated 
dots,  which,  seen  with  a  glass,  appear  like  sori.  I  consider 
them  as  fructifications,  comparable,  by   their   position  at 

least,  to  the  fruit  dots  of  some  DavaUioi  of   our  time 

Lencostcga,  for  example. 

Habitat — Helena  coal  mines,  Ala. 
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Sphenopteris  {IlyTiienophylliies,) 

Fronds  polypinnate ;  axis  of  the  uUimate  and  pe- 
nultimate dims  ions  composed  of  a  narrow  linear  fascicle  of 
veins^  mostly  united  into  a  simple,  rarely  double  nerve, 
bordered  by  a  linear  narrow  lamina,  repeatedly  dichoto- 
mous ;  lobes  entire,  linear,  obtuse  or  narrowly  lancolate, 
acicmenate,  rarely  cuneiform. 

This  group,  very  distinct  in  some  of  its  species,  is,  how- 
ever, so  intimately  allied  by  others  to  Sphenopteris  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  limitate  it  exactly  into  a  separate 
genus. 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  Spinosa,  Ooepp. 

OatL,  III,  TV,  p.  70,  PI.  XII,  f,  1. 

Hymenophyllites  spinosua,  Lesqz,,  Oeol,  RepU  of  lit,,  II,  p,  436,  PI. 
XXXIV,  f,  S,  Sa.    Scph,,  Paleont,,  Veget,,  I,  p,  405, 

Frond  devaricate-polypinnaie;  primary  pinnce  reflexed, 
large ;  secondary  dioisions  ovate  or  broadly  lanceolate  in 
outline,  pinnately  lobed;  lobes  pinnately  or  palmq^tely  cut 
in  linear  or  wedgeform,  obtuse,  generally  bifid  lacinice  ; 
surface  sqaamose ;  veins  buried  into  the  epidermis,  very 
thin,  double,  following  the  subdivisions  to  the  apex, 

Tliis  Fern  receives  its  specific  name  from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  terminal  lobes  of  the  pinnules,  which  are  often 
simple,  long,  linear,  obtusely  acuminate.  These  lobes  of  a 
peculiar  foiin  are  not  spines,  but  mere  elongations  of  the 
lamina,  which  is  flat,  inflated  in  the  middle  by  fascicles 
of  veins  which  divide,  as  in  the  other  species  of  this  group. 
As  said  above,  the  veins  are  buried  into  the  squamose 
epidermis,  but  become  observable,  even  distinct,  when  the 
surface  is  humected,  the  substance  being  membranaceous. 
The  average  length  of  the  pinnules  is  two  centimeters  ;  the 
axis  or  rachis  is  two  millimeters  broad  same  width  as  that 
of  the  lobes. 

Habitat — It  is  extremely  rare  in  the  American  coal  meas- 
ures.   Found  until  now  only  at  Colchester,  111. 
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Spiiexopteris  (Hymex.)  splexdens.  Lesqx.  PL  LVI^ 

Figs,  4,  icL- 

ffymcnophyllites  splendena,  Lesqx.  Oeoh  Rept,  of  HI,,  IV^  p.  41S^  PL 
XIX  J.  3a,  gb. 

Frond  large  dUaricate :  plnncB  in  right  angle^  lanceo- 
late ;  pinnules  confluent  to  the  alate  racJiis^  pinnately  or 
palmalelt/  lobed ;  lobes  shorty  ciineiforin^  two  or  three  den- 
tate ;  teeth  large^  acute^  entered  by  veinlets. 

This  species,  in  its  essential  divisions  and  its  faoies,  has 
a  likeness  to  the  former.  It  diflfei-s,  by  the  smooth  shin- 
ing surface,  the  shorter  teeth  of  the  lobes,  none  of  them 
proloni^ed  into  a  linear  point.  The  lobes  are  indiflfei-ently, 
either  i)innately  or  palmately  lobed,  upon  the  stiine  pinnie. 
The  veins  are  very  thin,  divided  from  a  double  facicle,  al- 
ready at  the  base  of  the  pinnules,  and  curving,  either  simple 
or  dividing  again,  in  pa.ssing  out  to  the  points  of  the  lobes. 
P.  4rt,  enlarged,  erroneously  marked  4  uj^on  the  plate,  clearly 
elucidates  the  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  fascicle  of  veins, 
in  passing  to  the  point  of  the  lobes  or  teeth,  in  all  the  spe- 
<ues  of  the  group.  The  ei)idermis  of  this  species  is  easily 
detached  in  pellucid  lamellffi,  whereupon  the  venation  is 
easily  studied.  This  epidermis  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
color.  However,  I  have  specimens  from  Clinton  'wliieh  are 
black  colored,  with  a  dull  surface. 

Habitat — Common  in  the  coal  shale  of  Colchester  and 
Morris,  111.     Also  found  at  Clinton,  Mo. 

Spiienopteris  (Hymex.)  ffrcata,  BrgL 

IlUt.  d,  veg,/oits.,  p,  179,  PI.  XLIX,/.  4,  5, 

HymenophyUites  furcata8,  Goepp.,  SysL,  p,  S59.  Oein.^  VersU^p,  17^  Jt, 
XXr\\f.  8-2.i,  Schp,f  Paleoni,  VegeU,  I,  p,  A06,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  Hepi.of  111^ 
I\\  p.  470. 

Nphcnopteria  flexuoaaj  Guib.^  Abdr.,  p.  SS,  PI.  /F,/,  S. 

*V.  afata,  ibid.,  p.  S4,  Pi.  \\f.  W,  17. 

*S'.  membranacea,  ib\d,,p,  36. ,  PI.  XT,/,  3. 

Frond  bipinnate;  raehis  flexaons,  subgenic7ilate,  con- 
cane  on  the  upper  surface^  carinate  on  the  loioer^  alate; 
pinna*,  in  rigid  angle  from  the  bents  of  the  rachis  ;  pin- 
vules  oblique,  pinnatdy  or  palmately  d-eeply  lobedy  wedge 
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form^  deeply  subdivided  in  two  or  three  linear -lanceolate 
lacinicB^  blunt  al  the  apex^  oblique  or  diverging. 

This  species,  rare  in  the  American  coal  measures,  could 
be  compared  to  the  former  in  representing  it  with  all  its 
divisions  narrow,  linear,  cut  to  the  base  of  the  pinnules. 
The  basilar  pinnules,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  are 
generally  palmately  lobed  from  near  the  base,  the  lobes 
about  half  as  long,  are  more  or  less  deeply  cut  into  linear 
laciniffi,  simple  or  deeply  bifid,  either  slightly  enlarged  in 
the  middle,  or  linear-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  or  acumi- 
nate. The  veins,  as  in  the  other  species  of  this  group,  fol- 
low the  subdivisions  of  the  pinnules  with  simple  branches 
ascending  to  the  apex  of  the  laciniae.  As  indicated  by  the 
synonmy  of  this  species,  it  is  extremely  variable,  especially 
in  the  length  and  shape  of  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the 
pinnules. 

Habitoi — Merely  found,  until  now,  in  the  subconglom- 
erate  coal  measures,  opposite  Mauch  Chunk,  Penn'a.  I 
have  seen  also  good  specimens  from  the  subconglomei'ate 
coal  of  Tennessee,  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Jas.  M.  Saflford. 


Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  Hildreti,  Lesqx. 

QeoU  of  jRwin'a,  1868,  p.  86S,  Pt.  IX, /.  5,  5a. 

Leaf  polyp-innate  ;  rachis  narrow  ;  pinnce  more  or  less 
oblique^  pinnaiely  divided;  pinnules  oblique^  decurring 
to  the  winged  rachis^  ovate  in  outline^  p innately  lobed ; 
lobes  cut  to  the  base  or  to  the  middle  in  two  to  five  linear 
acute  lacinice;  primary  nerves  divided  according  to  the 
subdivisions  of  the  lobes^  each  entered  by  simple  branches, 

Tliis  species  is  much  like  the  former,  from  which  it  differs 
by  the  i-achis  narrower,  not  geniculate,  the  pinnules  all  pin- 
nately  lobed,  none  palmately;  the  laciniae  shorter,  more 
distinctly  lanceolate-acute. 

Habitat— Coal  shale  of  the  Kenawha,  Salines,  Kentucky. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
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RPHENOPTERLS  (HyMEX.)  FLEXICAULIS,   LcsqX. 

HymenophylliteB  flcxxcaulxa^  Lesqx,^  Geol.  Repl.  of  Ark" s^  J-^sP"  ^09,  A 
7,/.  7,  la.    Schp.,  FaleonU  Vegct,^  /,  ;>.  409, 

Frond  plnnatdy  dissected  or  repeatedly  subdicJioto' 
inous;  primary  rachis  and  all  its  divisions  flexuous^ 
%oin(jed;  ultimate pimicB  ditari'^ate^  geniculate^  pinnateJy 
divided;  />?;47/?^7/^9  small,  oval-ohlong  in  outline,,  conflueid 
to  the  racJiis  by  the  demurring  base,  j)alviately  l^bed  ;  lobe* 
short,  entire,  obtusely  j^ointed,  open;  xyriinai^y  veins  pin- 
nately  forking  ;  re  inlets  simple, 

A  remarkable  species,  whose  diaracters  ai-e  difficult  to 
iix,  on  account  of  the  multiple  divisions  of  the  pinnse  whicli, 
interlaced  together,  cover  the  specimen  witli  branches, 
branchlets,  and  pinnules,  superposed  in  every  direction,  in 
a  confused  mass.  All  the  branches  diverge  in  an  acute 
angle,  as  if  dichotomous,  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  axis 
gi-adually  narrower  and  flexuous.  The  ultimate  pinnie, 
about  two  centimeters  long,  have  the  nari'ow  rachis  dis- 
tinctly and  regularly  geniculate  or  in  zigzag,  the  pin- 
nules fixed  to  the  bent  of  the  flexures,  very  small,  three  to 
four  millimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  all,  even  the  terminal 
leaflets,  equal  and  equally  distant,  three  millimeters  apart, 
ovate  in  outline,  wedge  form  to  the  decuning  base,  pin- 
nately  or  palmately  cut  in  five  linear  slightly  acute  lol)es 
joined  in  obtuse  sinusses,  disposed  about  like  the  fingers  of 
a  hand.  The^  lateml  simple  veins  ascend  to  tlie  point  of  the 
lobes,  as  in  the  otlier  sjiecies  of  this  group. 

llahilal — T  found  abundant  specimens  in  the  shale  of  the 
Males  <'()al,  (m  the  middle  fork  of  AVhite  river,  "Washington 
county,  Arkansas,  somewhat  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
Millstone  grit.     Xot  seen  elsewhere. 

Spjiexoptkkis  (Hymen.)  Tini)A(rrYLiT>:s,  Brgt.^   p?.  Ly 

Figs.  S,  Sa,  t)-'9b. 

lirfft..  Hist.  tL  veff.  /om.,  p.  181^  PI.  L.  Gciyi.,  VeraUf  p,  js^  /»f.  XXITT 
/.  7o,  14,    Schp.f  JMleont.  Vf'gct.,  J.  p.  3W. 

S.  qundriddctyhtCMf  (iuth.^  Abdr.j  p.  .W,  2*1.  XT^f.  5, 

Ilymrnophyllites  pmnatijidaSj  Lcsqjc.f  Geol.  Hejtt.  of  JTli,^  TJ  p,  iS6  Pi, 
XXXn\/.ii,Ja. 

Frondtripinnate ;  primary  and  secondary  rachis  naked. 
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generally  pwactuUde ;  pinnce  open;  primary  divisions 
lanceolate  ;  pinnules  equidistant^  gradually  shorter  toward 
the  apex^  sessile  and  mostly  perpendicular  to  the  rachis^ 
lanceolate  in  outline^  pinnately  lobed  ;  lodes  cuneiform^  the 
lower  trifid^  the  middle  ones  oblong^  bifida  the  upper  sim- 
ple ;  lacincB  more  or  less  disjointed^  linear-obtuse ;  veins 
once  or  twice  forking^  according  to  the  divisions  of  the 
lobes ;  fructifications  in  round  sori^  irregularly  grouped^ 
generally  covering  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  lobes. 

The  fragments  figured  represent  the  characters  of  this 
species  as  tliey  are  more  generally  seen  upon  the  American 
specimens.  The  lobes  and  their  divisions  are  sometimes 
slightly  longer  or  cut  deeper  into  the  lamina,  as  in  the  form 
described  as  Hymenophyllites  pinnatifidus^  Lesqx.,  1.  c. 
which  has  also  the  upper  lobes  even  the  terminal  ones  bifid. 
From  the  European  form,  as  described  and  figured  by  au- 
thors, the  American  plant  differs  by  the  primary  and  second- 
ary rachis  generally  punctulate.  The  points  are  scattered, 
but  easily  seen  with  an  enlarging  glass,  as  well  upon  the  cor- 
tex of  the  rachis  as  upon  the  surface  deprived  of  it.  The 
tertiary  rachis  are  generally  without  a  border ;  in  the  upper 
part  only,  the  pinnules  are  somewhat  decurring  at  the  base 
and  the  rachis  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  membrane.  The 
sori  are  quite  distinct ;  but  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
veins  is  not  ascertainable,  as  they  cover  generally  in  flakes 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaflets  whose  lamina  is  mostly  in- 
visible, as  seen  on  the  pinnule  f.  9a,  right  side.  When  part 
of  the  lamina  is  preserved  the  scattering  of  the  sori  is  local, 
either  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  of  the  lobes. 

The  only  affinity  I  can  flnd  between  this  species  and  living 
Ferns,  in  considering  the  mode  of  fructiflcation,  is  in  the 
OrammittacecB^  Oymnogramma  Calomelanos^  Kaulf.,  for 
example,  an  affinity  in  opposition  to  the  other  characters  of 
the  Ferns  of  this  tribe.  Per  contra,  the  Cheilanthce  and 
the  HymenophyllecB  to  which  this  plant  is  related  by  its 
nervation  and  the  mode  of  division  of  the  pinnse,  cannot  be 
compared  to  it  by  their  fructifications. 

Habitai — From  the  subcarboniferous  measures,  to  the 
first  coal  above  the  Millstone-grit.     A  splendid  specimen 
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sent  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox  is  from  the  Whetstone  quarries  of 
Indiana,  horizon  of  tlie  Chester  limestone.  The  secondary 
pinnae  are  twenty- four  centimeters  long,  the  pinnules  oblong- 
obtuse,  trilobate  on  each  side,  the  rachis  smooth,  thus  cor- 
responding to  lirongniart's  plant,  but  with  short  lacinis, 
and  the  tertiary  mchis  winged.  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen  has 
sent  specimens  from  the  coal  No.  1,  in  Mercer  county,  111.. 
subconglomemte.  The  specimen  figured  is  from  Clinton, 
communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts.  I  have  seen  some  frag- 
ments also  from  the  shale  of  Morris,  111. 

SrnEXOPTEuis  (Hymen.)  triciiomaxoides,  Brgt, 

Hi8t.  d,  veg,/088,,  p,  182,  PL  XLVIII^f,  S.  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.^  I, p. 
404,  PI.  XXX,  /.  S. 

Leaf  tripinnatifid ;  rachis  ^/f-extcous^  canaliculcUe  and 
alate;  pinnce  long^  distant^  fiexuous,  our  ted  daw  a  or  pervd- 
Intj ;  pinnules  oblique^  pinnatdy  lohed  ;  lobes  deeply  cvl^ 
bifid,  trifld  or  quadrifld;  lacinice  diverging^  linear^  ob- 
tuse^ each  entered  by  a  single  branch  of  the  veins. 

This  species  is  comparable  to  the  former,  diflFering  by 
the  lobes  more  divided,  the  laciniai  longer,  narrower,  and 
more  diverging.  It  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  yellowish 
membranaceous  thin  snbstance,  often  destroyed  by  macer- 
ation, so  that  in  some  specimens  the  black  veins  and  their 
branches  only  are  discernible.  The  American  form  has  the 
lacinia*  generally  shorter  than  figured  by  Brongniart,  more 
resembling  the  following. 

Habitat — Morris,  111.     Helena  vein,  Ala. — rare. 

Spiienopteris  (Hymex.)  quercifolia,   Goepp. 

Syst.jp*  85£,  PL  XIV,  f*  i, ;?.    «%A/).,  PaltonL  Veget.,  TIT^p,  jfos. 
Oligocarpia  quercifolia,  Slur,  Culm*  Jl.,  p,  tOG,  PI*  XV^f,  7-i*. 

Frond.  Icvrge,  tripinnate  ;  primary  pinncBlaaceolfU^^  (he 
upper  ones  short,  oblique,  oblong-lanceolate ;  the  lower 
rnuch  longer^  curved  down,  linear  ;  secondary  piriruB  shorty 
lanceolate,  rigid  :  pinnules  in  right  angle^  Joined  at  the 
base  by  tJie  narrow  loing  of  the  rachis,  ovate^  obtuse^  pin- 
nately  more  or  less  deeply  lobed;  lobed  crenate  or  IcunnicUe  ; 
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lateral  vein  in  each  lobe  dicJiotomous.  brandies  simple^ 
passing  np  to  the  divisions  of  the  border. 

This  Fern  is  like  the  former  of  a  yellowish  membranaceous 
texture,  on  which  the  veins  appear  distinctly  in  black  when 
the  surface  is  humected.  It  is  extremely  variable  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  divisions  of  its  pinnules.  The  lobes 
are  ovate,  either  nearly  entire  or  crenulate,  sometimes  more 
deeply  cut,  either  into  short  obtuse,  or  in  long  wedge- 
form  sparingly  dentate  lacinise,  like  the  fragments  repre- 
sented f.  7  and  8  of  Stur.  1.  c.  Our  specimens  do  not  rep- 
resent any  like  this ;  I  have  also  not  seen  any  with  the 
pinnules  as  large  as  figured  by  Goeppert,  1.  c,  which  aver- 
age four  millimeters  long  and  two  and  a  half  millimeters 
broad,  while  the  largest  seen  upon  American  specimens  are 
nearly  entire,  two  and  a  half  millimeters  long  and  scarcely 
two  millimeters  broad.  The  primary  and  secondary  rachis 
half  round  or  keeled,  have  a  thick  polished  epidermis. 

Habitat — Helena  mines,  Ala.  I  have  not  seen  any  speci- 
mens from  other  localities.  There  they  are  not  rare  and 
mixed  with  those  of  the  following  species. 


Sphenoptebis  (Hymen.)  elegans,  Brgt.^  PI.  LV^  Figs. 

6,  6a. 

Brfft.,  Hist.  d.  veg,  foaa.^  p.  l?t^  PL  LIIlj  /.  i,  t,  Sehp.,  Paleont,  veget.. 
If  p.  SS9. 

Acroatichum  S^leaiaeum,  St.  ft.  d.  Vorw,,  I^p.  29,  PI.  XXIII,  f.  t, 

Cheilantitea  elegans, Ooepp,,  Syat.,p.  tSS,  PI.  X,f.  1 ;  XL,/.  1,  t. 

Deplothmema  elegana,  Stur.,  Calm  ft.,  p.  ISO,  PI.  XIII,  f.  6 ;  PI.  XIV, 
f.l-e. 

Frond  polyp  innate^  secondary  and  tertiary  rachis  alate^ 
flexuons  ;  pinnce  in  right  angle^  narrowly  lanceolate  ;  pin- 
nules round-ovate  in  outline^  the  lower  pinnately  lobed^  the 
upper  merely  bi^  trifid  or  simple^  oblong^  cuneate  to  the 
basCj  obtuse^  mostly  entire  at  the  apex  ;  veins  buried  into 
the  epidermis^  obsolete. 

The  species  varies  in  the  size  of  the  pinnules,  sometimes 
with  a  longer  pedicel  than  in  our  figure  ;  but  the  difference 
is  not  very  marked.    According  to  Goeppert,   Schimper 
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and  Stur,  the  primary  rachis  is  wrinkled  across  as  in  many 
subcarboniferous  species. 

Habitat — Helena  coal  mines.  The  specimens  all  frag- 
mentary are  in  the  State  Cabinet  of  Alabama. 

Spiienopteris  (Hymen.)  Larisciiii,  Stui\  PI.  L  1"  Fig%, 

/,  ta, 

Calyminotheca  Larischii^  Star^  Culm.  FL,p.  les,  PI.  X;  XJ^/.  U 

Tertiary  pinnae  lanceolate^  in  right  angle  to  the  narrow 
Jlexuous  margin^  rachis  ;  pinnules  slightly  dbliqtte^  ped- 
i celled^  p Innately  lobed  ;  lobes  shorty  linear^  truncale  or 
bifid  ;  veins  branching  according  to  the  divisions. 

I  have  seen  only  the  fragment  figured,  too  small  for  sat- 
isfactory determination.  By  the  short  mostly  simple,  rarely 
tritid  divisions  of  the  lobes,  its  relation  is  more  distinctly 
marked  with  Biplothmema  MlMeki^  of  the  same  anther. 
1.  c,  p.  145,  PI.  XVIII,  f.  1,  which  has  however  shorter, 
closer  pinnules,  more  generally  trifid  than  pinnate,  and  the 
nichis  more  rigid  and  not  winged. 

Habitat — Woodsworth  seam  of  Helena,  Ala.,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Aldrich. 

Sphexoptekts  (Hymen.)  Hoentxghausii,  Brgt.^  PI.  LY. 

Figs,  5,  5a, 

Brgt,,  Hist,  d,  TV/7,  fofis  » p,  199,  PL  LIT.  Gein,,  VersU^  p.  i^  pt,  XXIIT^ 
/.  5-6.  Andrcp,  Vorw.  PJlanz,,  p,  IS,  PI,  /T,  V,  Sehp,,  Paleoni.  Vegei.^  J,  p. 
886,  PI,  XXIX, 

Frond  large  tri,  qnadripinnate  ;  primary  rachis  or  stipe 
very  thicJc,  covered  loith  scales  or  with  tubercles j  scars  of 
their  base ;  primary  pinnce  lanceolate;  secondary  divis- 
ions  in  right  angle^  closer  opposite  or  alternate^  linear- 
lanceolate^  gradually  acwminate;  tertiary  pinncB  also  in 
right  angle,  linear,  obtuse^  the  basil-ar  ones  a  little  longer^ 
pinnately,  regularly  divided ;  pinnules  half  rounds  con- 
tracted at  the  base,  connate  by  the  margin  qf  the  rachis^ 
trilobate :  lobes  broadly  cuneiform,  obtuse^  entire  ;  lateral 
veins  entering  the  lobes,  simple  or  forking. 

The  stipe  or  basilar  rachis  of  this  sx)ecie8  is  very  thick, 
three  centimeters  or  more,  covered  with  scales  or  with  rhom- 
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boidal  oblong  tubercles,  scars  of  their  points  of  attachment, 
similar  to  small  narrow  scars  of  Lepidodendron.  The  pin- 
nae are  very  large.  Though  I  had  for  examination  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens,  I  have  not  seen  any  in  its 
whole,  only  fragments  measuring  sometimes  twenty  centi- 
meters across.  The  figured  specimen  is  part  of  a  second- 
ary pinna,  with  long  tertiary  branches  and  pinnules  more 
distant  than  they  are  generally ;  for  in  most  of  the  speci- 
mens the  secondary  pinnse  are  shorter,  the  close  tertiary 
divisions  averaging  one  centimeter  long  with  eight  pairs 
of  close  contiguous  pinnules.  It  is  difficult  to  e;xactly  see 
the  details  of  the  subdivision  of  the  pinnules  and  their 
venation,  on  account  of  the  coriaceous  substance  of  the 
leaflets,  wherein  the  veins  are  buried  and  whose  borders 
are  always  more  or  less  curved  under  the  convex  surface. 
Prof.  Stur,  in  his  Culm  flora,  has  described  as  Calymmotheca 
Stranger i^  p.  151,  and  splendidly  illustrated,  PL  VIII  and 
IX,  large  fragments  of  a  Fern  which,  considering  its  char- 
acters without  taking  into  account  the  fructiflcations,  seem 
to  represent  this  species.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  differ- 
ence either  between  the  American  subcarboniferous  form 
which  I  refer  to  S.  Hoeninghausi^  Brgt. ,  or  that  represented 
by  the  French  author,  and  C,  Strangeri. 

Among  the  large  number  of  specimens  all  from  the  same 
locality  sent  for  examination,  I  did  not  find  any  trace  of 
the  fructifications  referred  to  this  last  species  and  figured 
in  the  Culm  flora.  They  are  sporanges  with  a  long  pedi- 
celled  indusium  composed  of  six  linear  lanceolate  valves, 
six  to  seven  millimeters  long,  related  by  their  shape  and 
disposition  in  simj)le  racemes  to  the  fructifications  of 
ArclicBopteris.  In  these  specimens  also,  all  the  fragments 
are  X)innately  divided,  none  of  them  forking  even  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pinnae.  In  his  comparison  with  8. 
IIoeiiingTiaiLsii,,  Prof.  Stur  enumerates  differences  which 
may  be  very  clear  from  his  sjiecimens,  but  which  I  am  un- 
able to  discern  from  my  own.  He  considers  8.  Hoerting- 
hausii  as  a  more  recent  form  derived  from  C.  Strangeri. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  know  the  true  S.  HoeningJiausii^  for  all  the 
specimens  from  which  the  8i)ecies  is  described  here  are  from 
19  P. 
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the  subcarboniferous  or  subconglomerat^i  measures.  I  have 
not  seen  any  from  the  true  coal  measures  of  tliis  continent. 
Ilahitat — Helena  Coal  mines,  Ala.,  there  extremely  abund- 
ant, Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smitli.  Wetstone  beds,  Ind.,  Prof.  K 
T.  Cox. 

« 

Species  of  unceutaix  rklatiox. 
Spiiexoptkrts  Ballaxtixi,  Andreios. 

Geol,  Hept,  of  Ohio^  Paleont,^  ^AP'  4^it  -K.  XLIX,/,  i. 

Frond  p innately  dicliotovious ;  pinnce  dlstcntty  aJier- 
nat(\  oblique^  with  a  thicJc  racliis ;  2yi'^yn.ule8  numerau^^ 
smcdl,  shnple,  llnear-ohtu^se  or  hi^  trifid^  xoitlt  lobes  dizerg- 
ing  linear -lanceolate  acuminate;  veins  thin^  d.icJtot(^tnau%^ 
each  dir^ision  ascending  to  the  apex  of  the  lobes. 

The  si)ecies  hits  no  relation  to  any  other  of  this  group. 
The  main  rachis,  three  millimeters  broad  at  the  base  of  the 
fragment,  is  not  much  stronger  than  the  branches,  and  is 
covered  with  leaves,  also,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  The 
pinna3,  opi)osite  or  alternate,  are  in  acute  angle,  like  dicho- 
tomous  divisions,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  middle  ;  the  pin- 
nules two  to  five  millimeters  long,  are  open,  some  of  them 
simple,  linear,  obtuse;  others  divided  into  two  or  tliree  lobes 
or  lacinia3  to  half  the  length  of  the  lamina,  ai-e  slightly  en- 
larged and  decurring  at  base,  and  only  one  to  two  millime- 
tei*s  broad. 

11(d)  it  at — i^ubconglomerate  measures,  Perry  CountA% 
Ohio,  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 


Spiienoptetiis  ltxkakts,  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  Veff,/os8,tp,  175,  PI.  LTV,/,  la  and  b. 

Frond 'pinnat^dy  dicliotovioics  ;  primary  racJiis  tJiick' 
dirisions  d^'mcrrent,  Jtalf  roimd  or  convex^  Jle^xmotts^  langi- 
tudinally  striate;  primary  pinnae  ohliqu^^  Unear-lance- 
late;  secondary  dimsions  sessile,  the  lower  opeUj  the  upper 
erect,  linear-ohtnse  in  outline;  pinnules  four  to  sisc  paitM^ 
alternate,  cuneiform  to  the  decurring  hase^  curved  back^ 
enlarged  in  the  iniddle,  three  to  fioe  lobed;   lobes  wedge 
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form^  truncate  or  obtuse;  veins  simple  in  entering  tJie  lobes ^ 
dichotoinous^  forking  near  the  apex. 

This  plant  a^s  described  above  from  a  large  finely  preserved 
specimen  appears  to  be  referable  to  Brongniart's  species 
whose  diagnosis  is  made  from  a  mere  fi^agment,  the  upper 
part  of  a  primary  pinna.  Our  specimen  represents  two  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  first,  with  primary  pinnae  fourteen  centi- 
meters long,  has  its  secondary  divisions  three  centimeters 
long,  the  lower  ones  a  little  shorter,  open,  the  upper  grad- 
ually more  oblique,  with  the  pinnules  broadly  cuneiform,  ob- 
tuse, seven  to  eight  millimeters  long,  three  to  four  millime- 
tres broad  in  the  middle,  the  lobes  wedge- form  and  more  di- 
verging than  in  the  figure  of  the  French  author.  In  this, 
the  primary  veins  only  are  discernible.  The  reverse  of  the 
specimen  represent  the  species  with  the  same  general  char- 
acters, but  with  pinnules  narrower,  lobes  deeply  cut,  much 
narrower  and  the  veins  quite  distinct.  The  pinnules  with 
their  nervation  resemble  those  of  the  fragment  Atl.,  PI. 
LIII,  f .  4 ;  even  the  lobes  appearing  sometimes  denticulate 
at  the  apex ;  but  the  plant  is  only  half  as  large  in  all  its 
parts. 

Habitat — iEtna  mines,  Tennessee,  subcarboniferous  meas- 
ures ;  Collection  of  Prof.  Jas.  M.  Safford. 

^   Spiienopteris  flaccida,  Crepin, 

Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  of  Belgium,  August,  1874,  p.  7,  PI.  11^/*  1-5. 

liacliis  tJilck^  Jlexiious^  with  decurring  branches ;  ulti- 
mate  pinruB  ovaie-lanceolate  in  oidllne^  pedicellate^  pin- 
Qiately  divided;  pinnules  cuneiform^  lobes  shorty  obtuse^ 
truncaie  or  bifid;  veins  dichotomous . 

Allied  to  the  former  species,  this  one  differs  by  the  nar- 
rower shorter  lobes  of  tlie  pinnules,  less  enlarged  towards 
the  apex,  simple  or  bifid.  The  ramification  is  of  the  same 
tyi)e ;  the  rachis  is  half  round,  striata,  like  twisted  or  passed 
through  a  draw-plate,  flexuous  and  often  wrinkled  cross- 
wise, forking,  with  branches  decurring  to  the  main  rachis. 
In  our  specimen,  the  veins  are  distinctly  marked,  the  vein- 
lets  close  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  figure  of  the  Bel- 
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gian  author.  Botli  this  and  tlie  former  species  are  inter- 
mediate  between  l^pheitopitris  and  EreiJiopteris  or  the  i///- 
TfKinophylUtes  and  tlie  AdiantUes. 

lldbltat—lw  the  Vespertine  (No.  10  of  the  Penn'a  Re- 
ports), Sideling  tunnel,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Ashbumer.  A  number  of  specimens  especially  stems  with 
l)ranches  and  pinnules  are  identifiable  with  Prof.  Crepin  s 
plant.  This  one  was  found  in  the  Psamniites  of  Condroz, 
together  with  ArclnBoptcris  hlbcrnlca  and  other  subcar- 
boniferous  si)ecies. 

Spiienopteuts  pltcata,  Lesqx. 

OeoL  of  Penn'a,  p.  802,  PL  IX,  /.  S. 

PinncB  linear^  phiTUittly  divided;  pinnul-es  connaU^  in 
obtuse  si  mosses  near  the  rac/tiSj  inclined  upwards  y  oblong^ 
obtuse^  with  borders  unduhtte  creiuvte;  veins  obsolete. 

This  species  without  relation  to  any  other  known  to  me, 
is  made  from  two  fragmentary  specimens.  As  the  venation 
is  unknown,  it  cannot  be  more  si)ecially  considered  until 
better  materials  are  procured. 

Habitat — Old  sliaft  behind  New  Philadelphia, 


EUEM<)PTERI^i,   Schp. 

upper  part  of  the  froruls  dichotomous  ;  pfnnce  open  or 
oblique^  irregiil-arly  pinnatifid;  lacinicB  long,  obovatt  or 
wedge-form^  the  lower  ones  deeply  cut. 

Prof.  Schimper  who  has  sepanited  this  gemis  from  SpJ^e- 
nopteris  says  that  the  i)lants  whi(*h  compose  it  have  no 
analogy  with  any  Perns  living  now  hence  its  name  «*i7/«o^  iso- 
lated, without  relation  to  others,  and  Htz^^k;  a  Pern. 

Eremopterts  crexklata,  Lesqx.^  PL  LIIT^  Figs,  i,  2. 

Geol.  Pept.  of  Ala,,  1876,  p,  75, 

Pinnw  open^  the  lower  in  right  angle ^  oblong-lanceolate 
in  outline^  decurring  to  the  winged  rachis^  pinnately  laein- 
iate;  lower  segments  bi  or  trifd,  the  upper  hifid.^  the  ier- 
minal  simple;  lacinice  cuneiform^  curving  bcuik  and 
crenulaie  at  the  apex. 
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The  laciniae  seen  with  the  glass  appear  distinctly  crenu- 
late  or  dentate,  at  the  apex,  as  seen  f .  2 ;  withont  enlarging 
I)c)wer,  they  ai)pear  merely  crenulate.  This  and  the  broader 
more  diverging  basilai*  laciniae  separate  this  species  from  E. 
artemisicB  folia. 

Habitat — ^Helena  mines,  Shelby  County,  Ala.,  Prof.  Eug. 
A.  Smith. 

EiiEMOPTERift  FLEXUosA  Lesqx.f  PI.  LIII^  Fig.  3. 

Lesqx.,  Oeol.  RepU  of  Ala.,  p.  75. 

liachis  Jleocuous^  geniculate^  narrowly  winged ;  pinncB 
in  rigid  angle^  oblong^  truncate  at  the  apex^  deeply  pin- 
nalely  lohed;  lobes  broadly  wedge-form^  entire  or  merely 
undulate^  the  terminal  truncate. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  lobes  less  or  scarcely  laci- 
niate,  not  dentate,  nor  crenulate. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former  species. 

Eremopteris  disseota,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LIII^  Fig.  i. 

Geol.  Rept.  of  Ala.,  I.  c.,p.  75. 

PinncB  oblique^  the  upper  ones  erect^  the  lower  long^  pin- 
nately  lobed;  lobes  laciniate^  segments  narrow^  sharply  bi^ 
tridentate. 

Closely  related  to  the  former.  Its  rachis  is  also  narrowly 
winged,  somewhat  flexuous,  the  segments  much  narrower, 
not  curved  backwards,  the  veinlets  pointing  out  into  the 
teeth  at  the  truncate  apex. 

Though  in  comparing  the  specimens,  all  fragmentary,  as 
figured,  the  difference  in  the  characters  seem  very  marked, 
these  three  species  may  perhaps  represent  only  branches 
of  a  same  Fern. 

Habitat — Same  locality  as  the  former. 

Eremopteris  artemisi^folia,  Brgt.^  PI.  LIII^  Figs.  5, 

Ja,  6. 

Scfip.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  I,  p.  4I6,  PI.  XXX,  f.  6.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of 
Ala.,  I.  e.,  p.  75. 

JSphenopieris  artemisiasfolia,  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  fos8.,  p.  176,  PI.  XLVI 
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awd  XLVII,    *«.,  FL  d.  ToriP.,  J,  p,  44,  PL  LIT,  /.  1.     Z^esqx,,   GeoLi^ 
PcH7i*af  ISoSy  p.  SOS;  GeoL  Jiept.  of  Ky.,  iT,  //.  4.^, 

aS.  erithmi/olia,  LI.  and  llatt,  Fohs.jL,  /,  PL  XLVT, 

S.  strtcta,  tSt.f  I.  c,  p.  45,  PL  J,  Vl^f.  a. 

Frond  large^  dicholom<rus ;  pinnce  oblique^  pinnately 
lachiinte ;  lower  segments  larye^  deeply  divided^  l(A}ei 
soin-ewhat  dioerglng,  hmg^  obtuse^  narruiced  downward  or 
subcwieatcy  the  upper  oiws  obUiiiceolate^  Diostly  simple. 

As  seen  from  the  figures  of  Brongniart,  1.  c,  the  sx>ecies 
varies  considembly  in  the  size  of  the  lobes,  sometinies  nar- 
row, as  in  our  specimens,  sometimes  twice  as  broad,  scarcely 
divided.  aS*  critJimifolia,  LI.  and  Iliitt.,  has  the  lobes  still 
much  naiTower,  nearly  Iniear,  club  shaped,  very  entire. 
It  seems  to  be  a  diiferent  species.  Tlie  Ameiaean  form  is 
always,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  rejiresented  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Atlas,  from  the  best  specimens  seen  as  yet,  thoiigli  vre  have 
many  fragments  of  mere  simple  idnnae,  from  different  local- 
ities. On  the  ui)i)er  surface  the  veins  immersed  into  the 
epidermis  are  rather  o])scurely  defined. 

II(d>ltat — Helena  mines,  Ala.  Ilazlegreen  coal,  Morgan 
Co.,  Kentucky.  Shale  of  ^lorris  Coal,  111.,  of  Cannelton, 
and  of  the  Ilollenback  mines  of  AVilkesbarre,  Pa.  AI- 
wavs  i*are. 

EHE^roPTERTS  >:le<tAXs,  FAL,  pi,  LTTT^  Figs.  7,  7a. 

Asplenites  elegans^  EtL^  FL  r.  Strad,,  p,  15,  PL  IIT^  /.  1-^  •  jrj^  y,  j-^ 
Sphenopteria  asplenites,  Gein,,  ]>r«/.,  p.  17,  Pi,  XXlV^f,  c, 
JHhacopteris  elegans,  Schp,,  PaleonL  VegeL,  I,  p.  482. 

liacJiis  strong,  canaliculate ;  plnnoi  linear ;  pinnules 
oblique^  oblong  or  rlioniboidah  narroioed  to  the  rachis  and 
attached  to  its  flattened  border,  deeply  pinnately  l€>bed; 
lobes  curved  outside,  separated  to  belxno  theviiddle^  ountaU 
to  the  base,  truncate  or  subrrevate  at  the  top ;  Teins  dich- 
otomous,  dlmrging  fan-like  from  tfiebase. 

If  this  species,  as  Schimper  remarks  it,  has  an  affinitv 
witli  the  group  Asplenites  and  is  closely  i-elated  to  the 
Arch  adopter  is,  it  is  also  intimately  allied  to  JE.  A^rfemisiiF- 
folia.  My  specimens  are  as  p^ood  as  any  of  those  described 
and  iigured  by  Eur()i)ean  authors,  and  distinctly  shows  the 
toj)  of  the  lacinifo  obtusely  crenulate,  notched  or  split  and 
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the  veins  as  distant  and  as  much  curved  as  in  the  former 
species.  They  are  not  as  rigid  nor  as  straight  and  distinct 
as  in  the  Asplenites.  The  difference  from  the  former  species 
is  marked  in  the  rachis,  not  winged  in  our  specimens,  flat 
and  merely  narrowly  channeled  ;  in  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  pinnules  by  a  narrow  base  slightly  decurring  to  the 
borders  of  the  rachis,  and  in  the  nearly  equal  lobes  of  the 
pinnules ;  but  taken  altogether  the  species  has  with  Ere- 
mopteris  points  of  relation  distinct  enough  to  be  allowed  a 
place  in  this  genus. 

Hcibitat — One  of  the  specimens  of  this  fine  species  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Southwell  in  the  lowest  coal  strata 
of  111.,  near  Port  Byron,  Subcarboniferous  ;  the  other  in 
the  bituminous  shale  of  Cannelton,  Pa.,  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mans- 
field. 

Eremopteris  Missouriensis,  Sp.  nov.,  PL  LIII^  Figs. 

8,  8a. 

Frond  hipinnaie;  pinnce  linear  or  oblong^  nxirrowed  ai 
base;  pinnuies  oblique^  decurring  to  the  alate  rachis^ 
lanceolate^  longest  in  the  middle  of  the  pinnce^  nery  small 
towards  the  base^  pinnately  lobed  ;  lobes  cut  to  the  middle^ 
the  lower  bi^  trifid^  the  npper  ones  erUire  ;  dimsions  broadly 
linear  or  oblanceolate^  notched  at  the  apex;  veins  thin^ 
sharply  marked^  dich^tomous  from  the  base^  straight  or 
slightly  curving  in  the  diverging  lobes. 

A  i)eculiar  species  of  which  I  have  seen  only  the  frag- 
ment figured.  The  general  characters  are  those  of  this 
genus,  the  veins  only  being  more  rigid,  more  sharply  de- 
fined, close  and  slender.  At  the  top  of  the  lacinise,  as  many 
as  ten  to  twelve  veinlets  can  be  counted  with  the  glass.  The 
middle  pinnules  are  about  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
while  those  of  the  two  basilar  pairs  are  scarcely  three  mil- 
limeters long  and  as  large,  trilobate,  thus  representing  on 
the  same  pinnae  Eremopteris  and  Triphyllopteris. 

Habitat — The  remarkable  specimen  comes  from  the  coal 
of  Clinton,  Mo.,  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 
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ErEMOPTERIS  (TRIPIIYLLOPTERrS)  MICROPHYl-I-A,   Sp.  UOV.^ 

PL  LI  I,  Figs.  0\  7,  7a. 

Leaf  triplnnctte;  primnry  rcichis  tJiicJc^  wrinkled  across^ 
fl-at;  ])innce  nearly  in  rigid  angle;  secondary  rachis  nar- 
rowly winged;  pinnules  five  to  six  pairs^  sitbopposite  or 
alternate^  joined,  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad  base^  distant^ 
trilobate;  lobes  nearly  equals  enlarged  upwards^  entire^  Die 
upper  ones  truiwate  or  irregularly  notched;  mediaZ  reins 
distinct  at  base^  dichotonwus  and  JUibellnt-e ;  branches 
cnroed  to  the  borders^  forking  as  in  Neuropteris. 

Tliis  species  like  the  former  seems  rather  referable  to  the 
genus  Triphyllopteris  of  Schimper  though  it  has  the  lobes 
more  distinct.  The  rachis  is  transversely  rugose  as  in  some 
8i)ecies  of  this  Genus  and  of  ArchcBpteris  ;  the  veins,  of  the 
same  chanicter,  divided  from  the  base,  are  very  close,  twice 
in  number  to  what  is  marked  f.  7a. 

A  small  sx)ecimen  from  Kentucky  has  the  pinnae  decur- 
ring  to  the  rachis,  which  is  a  little  flexuous,  but  wrinkled 
across  like  that  of  the  figure.  These  pinnae  are  somewhat 
longer,  the  two  lower  pairs  of  pinnules  trilobate,  the  upper 
ones  entire,  broadly  ovate,  abruptly  contracted  to  a  brrad 
decurring  pedicel,  the  veins  dichotomous.  The  medial  vein 
is  marked  upon  the  trilobate  pinnules,  but  in  those  which 
more  entire  have  no  lobes,  all  the  veins  are  dichotomoas 
and  diverging  from  the  base.  The  veins  are  very  close  but 
sharply  cut  and  quite  distinct  under  a  magnifier. 

//r/A//a^— Helena  mines,  Ala.,  Prof.  Eug.  A.  Smith.  Had- 
dock caunel  coal  vein,  Osley  Co.,  Ky.    (Subconglomerate.) 

Spttkxopteris  (Ekemopterts  ?)  MAROiXATA,  Andrews. 

Geol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II,  p.  422,  IK.  LII,/,  i,  i. 

Leaf  pinnaiely  divided^  dichotomous ;  />r/??iary  rachis 
thick^Jlexumis,  bordered  in  its  lower  part  by  a  crenvlaU 
margin;  divisions  alternate^  decurring^  simple^  7mth  a 
strong  medial  nerre  or  narrow  racliis,  Unear-lanceokUe^ 
pinruitely  cut  to  the  middle  of  the  lamina  in  alternate 
lanceolate  obtuse  or  acnminale  distant  lobes  turned*  up- 
wards ;  reins  all  from  the  medial  nerve  or  partial  rachis 
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equals  thirty  parallel^  dicJtotomous  and  straight^  or  more  or 
less  curbed  in  passing  to  the  borders. 

F.  1  of  the  plate,  1.  c,  represents  the  species  as  described. 
F.  2  is  a  pinna  with  the  lateral  divisions  impaired  or  cor- 
roded by  maceration  in  such  a  way  that  the  lamina  cut  into 
flexuous  linear  acute  lacinise,  is  thus  iri'egularly  fringed. 
Tlie  base  of  the  specimen,  f.  1,  already  present  traces  of  the 
same  kind  of  laceration.  It  may  be  a  normal  subdivision 
of  the  plant  in  its  upper  pinnae,  as  f.  1  seems  to  represent 
a  basilar  branch  or  a  subdivision  of  the  short  main  rachis, 
which  flat  and  grooved  in  the  middle,  is  bordered  by  a  pe- 
culiar crenate  membrane,  apparently  iniiated  at  the  borders. 

The  relation  of  this  species  to  Eremopteris  is  doubtful. 
The  nervation  is  neuropterid,  of  the  same  tyi)e  as  in  Megal- 
opteris,  as  are  also  the  subdivisions  of  the  pinnae  in  decurring 
lateral  lobes.  It  could  be  described  as  a  new  genus  follow- 
ing Megalopteris^  from  which  it  differs  essentially  by  the 
lobate  borders  of  the  pinnules. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  measures.  Perry  county, 
Ohio,  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

Adiantites,  Brgt. 

Fronds  large^  bipinnaie ;  pinnules  oblique,  simple  or 
hi^  trilobed^  gradually  narrowed  to  tJie  point  of  attach- 
ment ;  veins  dichotomous from  the  base^  dividing fan-like^ 
straight^  tliln^  distinctly  mxirked. 

To  this  group  I  refer  TriphyUopteris^  Schp. ,  and  ArchcBop- 
leris^  Daws. 

Triphyllopteris,  Schp, 

Lower  pinnules  subopposite^  tripartite  or  trifoliate^  the 
upper  ones  gradvMly  simple^  all  narrowed  or  contracted 
to  a  flat  slightly  decurring  pedicel;  veins  all  equals  sim- 
ple (yr  dichotomous^  diverging  fan  like. 

Triphyllopteris  Lescuriana,  Meek,  PI.  Z,  Figs.  6-6c. 

Cyclopieria  Lescuriana^  Meek^  Bull,  Phil.  Soc,  TTcmA.,  1876^  Appendix^ 
p.  16,  PL  II,  f.  la,  b,  c. 

Frand  bipinnate^  rachis  of  medium  size  and  Jlexuous^ 
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rugose  crosswise;  pinncp  nlternxite^  narrowly  lanceolate^ 
open,  with  a  narroto  slightly  jiexuoiLS  racliis  ;  lower  pin- 
nules alternate^  the  inferior  ones  only  subopposite^  broad 
ly  wedge-form,  narroioed  to  a  sJiort,  oblique,  flat,  pedicd. 
slightly  decurring  to  the  rachis^  deeply  three,  rarely  four 
lohate;  lobes  cut  to  the  middle  or  lower,  narrowly  cunei- 
form, the  middle  one  distinctly  longer,  all  lanceolxUe-acuk, 
entire  or  rarely  obscurely  deniaie;  nervation  of  the  genm. 

The  beautiful  representation  of  this  fine  si>ecies  is  re- 
produced from  Prof.  Meek's  plate.  Tlie  author  remarks 
that  the  nerv^ation  is  luther  obscure,  the  nerves  not  very 
numerous,  moderately  diverging  and  ai>i)arently  bifurcat- 
ing. He  says  also  in  a  foot  note,  tliat  the  upper  side  of  the 
pinnules  cun  be  seen  under  a  strong  magnifier  to  be  covered 
with  numerous  extremely  minute  crowded  longitudinal 
strife,  apparently  independent  of  the  nervation,  and  which 
can  be  traced  down  tc»  the  narrowed  base.  This  appearance 
is  the  same  in  some  of  the  Ferns,  which  I  have  described 
as  Eremopteris  and  also,  though  less  distinctly  seen,  upon 
the  leaves  of  species  of  ArcJiceopteris  when  tlie  epidermis  is 
preserved.  I  have  remarked  it  also  on  the  upj)er  sur&ce  of 
the  leaflets  of  many  Ferns  of  the  coal.  It  seems  caused  by 
extremely  thin  wrinkles  or  folding  of  the  tissue  which  do 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  venation.  The  rugosity  is  some- 
times crosswise,  like  that  observed  upon  the  epidermis  of 
species  of  Cordaites, 

This  Fern  is  still  more  intimately  related  to  ArcJiceopteris 
than  the  species  described  as  Eremopteris,  which  all  by  the 
characters  of  the  nimitication,  the  veins,  the  narrowed  base, 
etc.,  might  be  very  reasonably  included,  as  they  have  been 
by  Brongniart,  into  a  same  generic  division  that  of  Adian- 
fifes,  which  w^ould  comprise,  with  few  excei>tion8,  subcar- 
boniferous  Ferns. 

Habitat — Lewis  tunnel,  Allegheny  Co.,  Virginia,  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  subcarboniferous  series.  Prof.  B.  F. 
M(*ek. 
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eqjml,  tJiin^  parallel,  dichotomous  and  straight,  or  Tnore  or 
less  curmd  in  passing  to  tTie  borders. 

F.  1  of  the  plate,  1.  c,  represents  the  species  as  described. 
F.  2  is  a  pinna  with  the  lateral  divisions  impaired  or  cor- 
roded by  maceration  in  such  a  way  that  the  lamina  cut  into 
flexuous  linear  acute  laciniae,  is  thus  iri'egularly  fringed. 
Tlie  base  of  the  specimen,  1  1,  already  present  traces  of  the 
same  kind  of  laceration.  It  may  be  a  normal  subdivision 
of  the  plant  in  its  upper  pinnae,  as  f.  1  seems  to  represent 
a  basilar  branch  or  a  subdivision  of  the  short  main  rachis, 
which  flat  and  grooved  in  the  middle,  is  bordered  by  a  i)e- 
culiar  crenate  membrane,  apparently  inflated  at  the  borders. 

The  relation  of  this  species  to  Eremopteris  is  doubtful. 
The  nervation  is  neuropterid,  of  the  same  type  as  in  Megal- 
opteris,  as  are  also  the  subdivisions  of  the  pinnae  in  decurring 
lateral  lobes.  It  could  be  described  as  a  new  genus  follow- 
ing Megalopteris^  from  which  it  differs  essentially  by  the 
lobate  borders  of  the  pinnules. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  measures,  Perry  county, 
Ohio,  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

Adiantites,  Brgt 

Fronds  large,  bipinnate ;  pinnules  oblique^  simple  or 
bi^  trilobed,  gradnally  narrowed  to  tTie  point  of  attach- 
ment ;  veins  dichotomous  fro^m  tlie  base,  dividing  fan-like, 
straight,  thin^  distinctly  Tnarked, 

To  this  group  I  refer  Triphyllopteris,  Schp. ,  and  ArchcBop- 
teris.  Daws. 

Triphyllopteris,  Schp, 

Lotoer  pinnules  suhopposite,  tripartite  or  trifoliate,  the 
upper  ones  gradually  simple^  all  narrowed  or  contracted 
to  a  flat  slightly  decurring  pedicel;  veins  all  equals  sim- 
ple or  dichotomous^  diverging  fan-liJce. 

Triphyllopteris  Lescuriana,  Meek,  PI.  L,  Figs.  6-6c. 

Cyclopteria  Lescurianat  Meek^  Bull.  Phil.  Soe.,  Wash.,  1875,  Appendix, 
p.  16,  PI,  11,/.  la,  b,  c. 

Frond  bipinnate^  rachis  of  medium  size  and  flexuous^ 
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teris  the  veins,  diverging  from  their  jwint  of  origin  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaves,  multiply  by  divisions,  so  that  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  their  thickness  from  the  base  to 
the  borders,  while  in  Nceggerathia,  they  come  out  from 
tlie  base,  preserving  the  same  thickness,  being  at  first  par- 
allel but  gradually  diverging  on  account  of  the  widening 
of  the  lamina  and  dichotomously  divided  in  acut^e  angle. 
To  the  above  may  be  now  compared  the  description  of 
ArchcBopter is  as  given  by  Shimper,  Paleont.  Veget.,  1,  p. 
475. 

Frond  hi  pinnate  ;  pinnules  obovate  or  ovate  oblong^  in- 
equikiieraly  gradually  narrowed  to  a  short  svhdecurreni 
pedicel^  very  entire  or  more  or  less  split  on  the  borders ; 
veins  coming  oiit  of  IJierachis^repetitO'dicJiotomous^  iiearly 
straight ;  veinUts  numerous^  thin  ;  fertile  pinnules  placet 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  pinnce^  much  divided^  bearing  numer- 
ousfascicles  of  club-shaped  capsules  or  spore  cases,  attached 
to  an  excurring  medial  nerve. 

The  species  of  this  genus  made  until  now  from  too  frag- 
mentary or  from  obscure  specimens  are  mnch  mixed  and 
uncertain.  They  may  be  separated  into  two  groups  from 
tlie  characters  of  the  rachis. 

§  1.  Rachis  striate  lengthwise. 
ARCH.f:oPTERis  oRLiQUA,  Lesqx. 

Nceggerathia  obliqua  {GcBpp,)^  Lcsqx,,  OeoL  o/Plenn'€^  ISSS^p,  354* 

Leaf  bip innate  ;  pinuce  oblique  ;  pinmUes  comparativdy 
long^  loedgeform^  or  gradually  narrowed  to  the  point  (^ 
attachment^  obliquely  truncate  at  the  apex;  veins  emerg- 
ing from  the  base^  dichotomous^  distinct. 

This  species  is  separated  from  all  the  others  by  its  long 
pinnules,  four  to  five  centimeters  long,  exactly  cuneiform, 
or  gradually  and  equally  enlarging  upwards  from  the  base 
to  the  truncate  ai)ex  which  is  obscurely  crennlate.  This 
la.st  character  is  not  distinct.  The  base  of  the  pinnules  is 
somewhat  broad,  slightly  decurring. 

I  referred  incorrectly  this  species,  1.  c,  to  Nceggerathia  ob- 
liqua^ Goep.,  Gatt.,  V,  VI,  PI.  XII,  f.  2,  on  account  of 
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the  obliquely  truncate  top  of  the  pinnules.  Goeppert's 
species  is  a  Cordaiies^  and  has  no  relation  to  plants  of  this 
kind. 

Habitat — Red  shale  of  the  Vespertine  below  Pottsville, 
where  it  was  found  by  my  friend  E.  Desor,  in  1851.  I  have 
not  seen,  since  that  time,  any  other  specimen  of  that  char- 
acter, and  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reexamining  those 
from  which  the  species  was  described. 

Akcft^opteris  obtusa,  Lesqx,,  PL  XLIX,  Mgs.  6,  7. 

Naggeraihxa  obtusa,  Lesqx-i  Oeol,  of  Penn*at  1868,  p,  864,  ^'  1%  /•  il* 

Primary  pinna  very  large  ;  divisions  alternate^  open  or 
curving  hack  from  the  narrow  naked  racTiis ;  pinnules 
large,  half  round  at  the  apex,  contracted  and  narrmjoed  to 
the  decurring  base  ;  nervation  of  the  genus, 

F.  6  is  copied  from  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c.  and  from  it 
my  decription  was  made  at  that  time.  Later  I  received 
from  Mr.  H.  A.  Riley  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  a  sketch  of  part 
of  a  pinna  of  a  very  large  size,  the  lateral  divisions  twenty 
centimeters  long^  open  and  curving  back,  with  pinnules,  the 
largest  (not  figured)  six  centimeters  broad  in  the  upper 
rounded  part,  with  borders  entire  undulate  or  even  lobed 
at  the  top,  as  seen  f.  6,  abruptly  naiTowed  to  a  decurring 
base.  The  average  width  of  the  pinnules  is  about  four 
centimeters.  Though  the  si)ecimen  is  a  large  slab  thirty- 
three  centimeters  broad  and  as  long,  none  of  the  pinnae  is 
preserved  whole.  All  of  the  pinnules  have  exactly  the 
same  character  as  seen  upon  the  first  published  fragment, 
f.  6.  Part  of  the  plant  from  Montrose  is  reproduced  in 
Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  f.  551  A, 

Prof.  Dawson  has  figured  under  this  same  name  in  Geol. 
Surv.  of  Canada,  Poss.  PL  of  the  Dev.  and  Silur.,  1871,  p. 
46,  PI.  XVI,  f.  188,  a  fragment  of  two  pinnse  with  the 
rachis  slightly  flexuous  and  pinnules  oval  long  pediceled, 
which  seems  referable  to  a  different  species.  The  figure 
represents  the  venation  with  a  basilar  medial  nerve  from 
which  the  veins  are  derived,  or  flabellate  dichotomous  form 
a  central  point,  as  in  Cyclopteris^  contrary  to  the  character 
of  Archaopteris^  whose  veins  are  all  coming  out  from  the 
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base,  straight,  dichotomons  and  diverging  by  branches  in 
proportion  to  the  enlarging  of  the  lamina.  He  also  remarks, 
J).  8,  that  A.  ohlusa  belongs  to  a  group  with  clustered  pin- 
nules, a  character  which  does  not  belong  to  the  plant,  no 
more  than  does  the  long  i)edicel  of  the  leaflets  of  his  species. 
Ilahltat — Vespertine  red  shale,  below  Mauch  Chunk. 
Catskill  red  shale,  Mi^ntrose,  Pa.,  Mr.  Henry  A.  RDey. 

Arc  11.150 PTERis  minor,  Lesqx.^  PL  XLT^y  Fig.  5; 

PI.  L,  Fhjs,  l-l 

Noegfferathia  minor,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  -Penn*a,  1858,  p*  854,  Pi.  T^f,  10. 

PinvcB  oblique^  Tigid^  svhlinear ;  phinulfS  opposite  or 
alter nate^  ohovale^  narrowed  to  a  short  decurring  pedicd^ 
very  variahle  va  size,  oblique  or  slightly  reourved  from 
the  base  ;  frv/.iifications  of  the  genus. 

All  the  si)ecimen8  represented  PL  L,  f.  1-4,  have  been 
found  in  the  same  bank  of  shale  with  a  number  of  others. 
Tlie  pinnules  vary  from  three  to  twenty  live  uiilliTneters  in 
length,  generally  narrow,  either  distant  as  in  f.  4,  or  close 
and  contiguous  as  in  f.  1.  They  are  generally  obtuse  and 
entire  at  the  top,  but  sometimes  undulate  even  undulately 
lobed,  as  in  f.  2  and  4.  Except  therefore  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  pinnules  positively  nan'ower,  especially  at  the 
top  which  is  not  broadly  round,  but  merely  obtuse,  even 
narrowed  from  the  middle  to  an  obtuse  apex  as  in  f.  4,  theie 
is  not  a  very  marked  difference  between  this  and  the  former 
species.  The  undulations  of  the  pinnules,  PI.  XLIX,  f.  6, 
are  quite  as  distinctly  seen  in  f.  4  of  PL  L.  This  last  pinna 
might  i)erhaps  be  considered  as  referable  to  another  si>ecie8; 
but  comparing  it  to  f.  2,  the  pinnules  appear  exactly  of  the 
same  (character,  and  between  this  to  f.  3,  on  one  side  and  to 
f.  1,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  series  of  intermediate  forms,  in 
specimens  not  figured,  which  do  not  i)ermit  a  doubt  on  the 
identity  of  all  the  fnigments.  On  the  same  pinna  the  pin- 
nules are  more  or  less  oblique,  more  or  less  enlai^ged  at  the 
top  and  more  or  less  cuived  backwards  from  the  point  of 
atta<»hment.  The  rachis  is  genenilly  thick,  smooth,  irreg- 
ularly striate  lengthwise  and  without  any  separate   pin- 
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miles  attached  to  it.  The  fructifications  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  described  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  genus  which 
was  made  by  Schimper  fi-om  specimens  of  A.  Hybernica, 
The  support  of  tlie  capsules  is  not  a  medial  nerve,  but  a 
pedicel,  gradually  narrower  to  the  apex,  where  it  slightly 
curves  upward,  while  in  the  European  species  it  is  percur- 
rent,  prolonged  beyond  the  capsules  and  flexuous.  The 
capsules  appear  as  figured,  open,  composed  of  three  laciniae 
or  lobes  which  seem  placed  aside  as  in  f.  3a,  generally  erect 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  pedicel,  also  sometimes  pending 
from  it.  These  lobes,  divisions  of  an  indusium  or  spore 
case,  ai-e  generally  pressed  together  in  such  a  confused  mass 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  exact  mode  of  their  attach- 
ment, either  as  valves  of  an  opened  indusium  or  as  closed 
capsules.  They  are  flat  or  somewhat  concave  on  one  side, 
convex  and  marked  by  an  obscure  line  like  a  medial  nerve 
on  the  other,  oblong  or  linear^  obtuse  at  both  ends.  F.  3 
and  3a,  enlarged,  represent  them  as  exactly  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  observe  them  ui>on  a  number  of  specimens.  The 
pinnae,  some  of  which  bear  leaflets  at  base,  are  oblique  and 
apparently  long.  They  are  all  broken  about  in  the  middle, 
eight  centimeters  from  the  rachis. 

To  this  species  I  refer  A.  stricta^  Andrews,  Ohio  Geol. 
Kept.,  Paleont.,  II,  p.  418,  PL  XLIX,  f.  2,  2a,  part  of  which 
is  represented  upon  our  PL  XLIX,  f.  8,  8a.  The  pinnae  are 
more  open ;  the  pinnules  smaller,  more  distant  and  more 
distinctly  curved  back.  But  we  have  the  top  of  a  pinna 
with  leaflets  of  the  same  size,  and  with  the  same  characters, 
Atl.,  PL  L,  f.  1,  on  the  reverse  of  the  fructified  specimen  f.  3. 
The  number  of  veinlets  at  the  border  of  the  pmnules  is  ex- 
actly the  same,  ten  to  twelve.  Schimper  identifies  A.  miTwr 
with  A.  Roemerianna^  Goepp.,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
rachis  striate  lengthwise. 

Habitai — Red  shale  below  Mauch  Chunk,  a  single  frag- 
ment ;  Bluffs  of  the  Susquehanna  above  Pittston,  Pa.,  there 
abundant.  The  Cabinet  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Rosecranz  of  this 
place  has  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  of  this  fine 
sx>ecies.  We  obtained  fruiting  fragments  in  visiting  the  lo- 
cality with  him. 
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ARCHyEOPTERIS  HaLLIANA,   Goepp. 

Sphenopteris  laxa^  Hall.,  Geol,  Rejtt,  of  New  Yofk,  Tl'',  p.  *7^     /".  Jf7. 

Cyclopterm  llalliana,  Goepj}.,  J-ebergng.  Ft ,  p.  IJ^S  and  498.  Dawn, 
Fl.  of  the  Dev.  Pcriody  sixteen  Ann.  Geol.  Rept.  of  yew  York^  p.  117,  /.  Vf. 
Devon,  plants,  Quat.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soe  ,  XVIII,  ;>.  SIS,  PI.  J^VII^  /.  54,55. 
Devon.  Plants  of  Maine,  Nov.,  186S,  p.  469,  PL  XIX,  /.  SS. 

Cyclopteris  Jacksonif  Dans.,  Sixteen  Ann,  Rept,,  I.  c,  p.  115,  /.  5. 
Devon,  jdants  of  Maine,  etc.,  186S,  p.  462,  PI.  XIX,  /,  S6.  Geol,  ^urv,  of 
Canada,  1871,  p.  45,  PL  X  V,  f.  16? -109. 

Sjihcnopteris  Ilitchcockiana,  Daws.,  %bid.,p,  58,  Pi.  XV^f»  175. 

Frcmd  hi  pinnate  ;  ^;/;/7/fiP  alternate^  suhlinear^  equidin^- 
tant.open;  pinnules  aUernate.,  open^  ohlong  or  spcdhuUU^^ 
narrowed  to  a  short  petioU^  entire;  rachis  alcUe  by  inter- 
position of  simple  pinnvles  between  the  phvncB  f  r^eins 
emerging  from  tJie  base,  simple  or  dichotoTUous, 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  figure  given  of  the  si)ecie9 
in  tlie  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  of  New  York,  1.  c,  the  pin- 
nules are  remarkably  different  in  size,  becoming  hirger  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  lateral  i^innae,  and  along  the  main 
mchis  between  the  i)inna>.  It  may  be  however  that  the  in- 
terposed pinnules  are  partly  buried  into  the  stone^  and 
show  merely  fragments  of  their  laminas. 

Schimper  refers  with  doubt  to  this  species  Cyclopteris 
Jacksonif  Daws.,  1.  c.  As  I  have  not  seen  any  specimen  of 
these  two  forms  I  am  unable  to  decide.  From  appcmrance 
of  the  figures,  the  characters  are  identical.  The  same  au- 
thor quotes  Sphenopteris  Ilitchcockiana,  Daws.,  L  c,  as  a 
fruiting  pinna  of  A.  Ilalliana  That  this  figure  represents 
the  fructification  of  a  species  of  ArchcBopterls  is  positive, 
and  Prof.  Dawson  has  already  recognized  the  accuracy  of 
this  reference;  but  in  the  absencje  of  ste>rile  leaflets,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  to  what  species  the  fragment  is  referable. 
A  figure  of  the  same  kind,  indeed  very  similar  to  that  of  S, 
Ilitchcockiana,  is  given  in  Prof.  Crepin,  Bull.  Acad.  Roy, 
d.  Belgique,  Aout.,  1874,  p.  5,  PL  I,  f.  1,  under  the  name 
of  Psilophytum-  Condrusorvm.  It  differs  from  that  of 
Prof.  Dawson  merely  in  the  acute  lobes  of  the  spore,  cases. 
And  even  this  differ^mce  could  not  serve  as  a  specific  diag- 
nosis ;  for  those  capsules  of  ArchcBopteris  are  generally 
mixed  and  flattened  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 

* Palupoptorw  Ilaliuna.    Schp  ,  Pnloont.  Veget.,  I.  p.  477. 
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ble  to  satisfactorily  define  their  form  and  position  even  with 
a  powerful  glass. 

Tlie  only  relation  of  the  fructifications  of  any  Ferns  re- 
marked until  now  with  those  of  Archceopteris  is  with  the 
genus  Calyinmotheca  of  Stur,  as  represented  in  C.  Strangeri, 
Culm,  fl.,  PI.  VIII,  f.  7.* 

Habitat — Devonian  measures  of  New  York,  Hall,  for  A. 
Halliana.  The  specimen  of  A,  Jacksom\  and  A,  Hitch- 
cocklana^  are  from  the  Upper  Devonian  of  Maine,  Perry 
County,  and  the  Lower  Devonian  of  New  York. 

Arch^opteris  iiybeknica  ?  Ed,  Forbes^  PI.  Z,  Fig,  5, 

Cyeloypteris  hybernica,  Ed.  Forbes^  Froe.  Brit.  Aaaoc^  185$.  G^oepp, 
Uebergag.  FL,p.  499,  PI.  XXXVIII,/.  la,  b. 

C.  MeCoyana,  Ooepp.  {fide  Schp.),  ibid.,  p.  500,  PI.  XXXVIII,  gi,  b. 
PalceopleHa  Hybemiea,  iSehp.,  Palatini,  veget.  I,  p.  475,  Pi.  XXXVI, 

Frond  ven/  large ;  pinncB  long ;  pinnules  close^  subim- 
bricaie^  obovate  decurring  to  the  rachis  by  a  short  pedicel 
entire  or  undvZate-crenate  ;  rachis  winged  by  intermediate 
pinnules  attached  to  it. 

I  have  a  single  leaflet  which  appears  referable  to  the 
species  by  its  undulate  borders  and  its  broadly  obovate 
shape.  This  pinnule  comes  from  a  different  locality  than 
the  specimens  of  A.  minor  but  of  the  same  geological  hori- 
zon. Comparing  it  to  f.  2&,  of  the  splendid  plate  illustrat- 
ing this  species  in  Schp.,  Paleont. Veget.,  1.  c,  the  likeness 
is  well  marked  indeed.  The  pinnule  is  not  unequilateral 
as  are  generally  those  of  A.  Jiybernica  ;  but  in  many  of 
these  as  in  f.  2&,  1.  c,  for  example,  the  leaflets  are  equal  on 
both  sides  similar  to  the  one  we  have  figured. 

The  leaflet,  Atl.,  f.  5,  though  somewhat  smaller  has  also 
the  same  characters  and  facies  as  the  one  figured  by  Daws, 
Quat.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  v.  XVII,  PL  XII,  f.  8,  and  described 
p.  273,  as  Noeggerathia  Oibboensis  from  the  Chemung  of 
N.  Y.    I  consider  it  referable  to  this  species. 

*Schimper  in  a  new  work  not  yet  out  of  the  press,  Handbnck  der  Paleon- 
tologie,  prepared  in  cooperation  witii  Karl  A.  Zittle,  figures  in  the  botanical 
part,  p.  114,  the  fructification  of  Triphyllopteria  Collombi,  which  show  a  close 
affinity  to  those  of  Arehofoptaria.  They  represent  very  small  globular  spo- 
ranges,  disposed  In  racemes,  like  bunches  of  grapes. 

20  P. 
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Ilahitat, — Red  sliale  of  the  Vespertine,   near  Pittston, 
Pa.,  Mr.  James  P.  Rosencrantz. 

Argii-*:opteuis  Bocksciitaxa  ?  Goepp.^  IH.  XLIX^ 

Figs,  1-Ji,, 

Adianlites  Bockschii  Goepp,,  Syst,^  p.  .W^,  Ft.  XXXVT^f.  ff. 
Cyclopteris  Bockschii^  Ooepp.y  Ucbergag.  JFl.,p,  601,  JH.  JCXXV1II,J,L 
Soegyerathia  Bocksehiana,  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  of  i*tnn^a,  18SS^  p,  854^  Tt*  HI, 
/.  I'ld. 

Bipinnate ;  jyinnw  sJiart^  oblique;  pinnules  rariaUi 
in  form  and  size,  generally  oblique^  small^  ren{form  or 
broadly  obovafe,  entire,  short  pedicellate^  the  t-enninal 
larger,  broad,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  contracted  or  gradually 
narrowed  to  its  base  a  prolongation  of  the  rachis,  undulali 
ar  splitting  in  the  upper  part ;  veins  straight,  dichotoinou*. 
and  di cerging fan-like. 

Tlie  fragments  figured  give  an  idea  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Fern.  The  pinnae  are  short,  oblique  or  in 
riglit  angle,  mostly  trifoliate  as  in  f.  1,  3,  the  ui:)per  ones, 
f.  2,  i)innately  divided.  The  side  leaflets  of  the  jMunate 
branches  are  generally  nneqnilateral,  either  transversely 
oval  or  kidney-shai)ed,  very  short-pediceled,  live  to  seven 
millimeters  long,  one  centimeter  broad ;  those  of  the  tri- 
foliate pinnae  are  much  larger,  bi-oadly  cuneiform  and 
rounded  at  th<5  ai)ex,  narrowed  to  a  slightly  longer  i)edioel. 
the  terminal  ones  are  larger,  either  undulate  or  split  at  the 
top. 

Though  the  leaflets  are  far  different  in  shape  from  those 
of  all  the  other  species  known  of  this  genus,  they  liave  jxwi- 
tively  the  same  charac^ters  of  nervation,  as  also  the  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  pinnules.  From  the  likeness  merelv  in 
the  shape  of  the  terminal  pinnules,  f.  4, 1  referred  this  spe- 
cies to  Adianlites  BockscJiii,  Goepp.,  1.  c.  According  to 
Prof.  Schimper,  this  reference  is  very  uncertain,  as  Groep- 
I)erf  s  species  is  not  well  known  and  is  represented  onlvbv 
a  single  leaflet. 

Habitat — Vespertine  strata  opposite  Manch  Chunk  • 
also  below  Pottsville  on  the  same  formation,  always  found 
in  small  fragments. 
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§  2.  Bachis  wrinkled  crosswise, 
ARCiiiEOPTERis  RoGEKSi,  Daws^  PL  XLIX^  Figs.  9,  9a, 

Cyclopteris  Roffersi,  Daws,  Quat.  Journ.^  Ocol.  JSoc,  Nov.^  1863^  p.  46S, 
PI,  X  VII,  /.  17  and  18 ;  XIX,  f,  27. 

C,  (ArchcBopieris)  AlUghanicnsia^  Meek,  Bull.  PhxL  Soc.  of  Wash,,  Dec. 
1875,  Appendix  p.  18,  PI.  I,  /.  ga,  b. 

Priinary  pinncB  linear-lanceolate^  with  a  comparatively 
strong  transversely 'wrinkled  rachis ;  laieral  pinnce  in 
right  angle^  close^  shorty  oblong^  obtuse  ;  pinnules  obovaie^ 
narrowed  towards  the  base  and  decurrent  to  the  rachis ; 
venation  of  the  genus. 

Part  of  tlie  beautiful  figure  of  Prof.  Meelcs'  memoir,  1.  c, 
is  reproduced  upou  our  plate  with  the  name  applied  to  it  by 
the  author.  It  is  however  evident  that  his  species  C.  Alle- 
ghaniensis  is  identical  with  that  of  Prof.  Dawson  C.  Roger si^ 
and  tliat  therefore  this  last  name  should  be  preserved. 
In  both  the  figures  given  by  the  Canadian  Geologist  and  in 
that  of  Meek,  the  peculiar  characters,  larger  base  of  the 
decurrent  pinnules,  and  rachis  wrinkled  crosswise,  are  rep- 
resented the  same.  They  are  also  identical  inC.  Roeme- 
ria?ia,  Goepp.  Uebergsg.  1.  c,  FL,  p.  491,  PL  XXXVII,  f.  8a 
and  86,  which  however  has  the  pinnules  longer  and  narrower. 
Notwithstanding  this  diflFerence  I  believe  that  Prof.  Dawson 
is  right  in  considering  his  species  as  the  American  represent- 
ative of  C.  Roemeriana.  Curiously  enough,  this  last  species 
is  regarded  by  Crepin  as  a  mere  var.  minor  of  A,  Hyber- 
nica^  which  has  the  rachis  striata  lengthwise  and  beset  with 
pinnules  intermediate  to  the  pinnae  or  winged. 

Habitat, — Lowest  series  of  the  carboniferous  measures. 
Red  shale  of  Perry  county,  Maine,  Prof.  Hitchcock.  Lewis 
tunnel,  Alleghany  county,  Virginia,  Prof.  B.  F.  Meek. 

Fragments  of  Ferns  of  uncertain  attribution. 
Crematoptekis  Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx, 

Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  p.  868,  PI,  III,  f.  6. 

Rachis  thick ^  cylindrical;  pinnules  shorty  narrowly 
oval  or  oblang-obtuse,  sessile^  scarcely  narrowed  at  the 
ba^e^  withxmt  trace  qf  veins. 
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The  specimen  is  not  in  u  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
so-called  pinnules  are  like  flakes  of  coaly  matter,  withont 
very  determined  outline,  and  without  appearance  of  veins. 
Schinjper  supposes  that  it  is  merely  a  young  unfolding 
frond  of  JVeuropfcrifi,  Tlie  species  is  too  uncertain  and 
cannot  be  preserved.  It  is  merely  mentioned  for  future 
compariscm  in  case  of  discovery  of  better  specimens. 

Hahitat — The  shale  bearing  this  branch  and  seen  in  the 
cal)inet  of  Mr.  W.  I).  Moore  of  Pittsburg,  is  from  the  base 
of  the  barren  measures  near  that  place.  It  is  covered  with 
marine  shells  and  fragments  of  vegetable  remains,  CcAor 
mites  and  some  Ferns,  especially  a  Sphenopteris. 

Paciiypteuis  GKACiLLiMA,  Lesqx,,  PI.  LXXV.  Figs. 

10^  lOh. 

Geol.  liepi.  of  III,,  IV, p.  419,  PI,  XIX,  f.  6-8. 

Separate  pimuT  linear,  simply  pinnate ;  pinnules  op- 
posite, erect  or  obliqiu^  narrow,  spatlmlate^  obtuse^  decur- 
rinff  or  confluent  at  base :  veins  obsolete. 

This  plant  is  very  small ;  its  fragments  strewn  upon  the 
stone  in  great  number,  mere  simple  pinna?,  are  two  to  four 
centimeters  long,  with  pinnules  nearly  erect,  scarcely  half  a 
millimeter  broad,  three  long,  opposite,  decurringand  joined 
at  the  base,  l)ordering  the  rachis  by  a  narrow  margin  be- 
tween the  leaflets.  They  may  have  a  middle  nerve,  but  on 
acciount  of  the  narrow  lamina,  the  nerve  is  undiscernible. 
The  attachment  of  the  two  lateral  branches  upon  the  middle 
of  a  longer  one  f.  10  is  merely  casual. 

The  genus  Pachyi^teris,  Brgt.,  is  established  by  the  au- 
thor for  Jurassic  Ferns,  with  pinnules  entire,  coriaceous, 
narrowly  ovnl,  contracted  at  the  base,  not  connate  to  the 
rachis,  without  nerves  or  with  a  medial  nerve  only.  The 
American  plant  has  these  characters,  differing  from  the  two 
si)ecies  of  Brongniart  by  the  nan*owness  of  the  pinnules. 
It  is  com]>aral)le  also  to  Dicksouia  gracilis,  Heer,  PI.  foss. 
Arct.,  V,  p.  13,  PI.  IIT,  f.  8-14,  whose  pinnules  are  some- 
times very  narrow  and  the  medial  nerve  undiscernible. 
The  i)innules,  however,  are  evidently  connate  to  the  rachis 
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at  their  base,  and  not  decui;ring  into  a  border,  a  character 
at  variance  with  that  indicated  by  Brongniart  for  Pachyp- 
teris  On  the  specimen  from  which  this  species  is  described, 
the  base  of  the  pinnules,  continued  along  the  rachis  and  on 
both  sides  of  it,  is  often  partly  separated  from  it  in  its  whole 
length,  showing  the  non-confluence  of  the  border  to  the 
rachis. 

Living  species  of  Adenopteris,  A,  hymeiiophylloides 
and  A.  tamarisci,  Kaulf.,  have  the  pinnules  shaped  and 
disposed  as  in  this  fossil  plant. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  111.,  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
Cannelton,  Pa.,  Mr.  1.  F.  Mansfield. 

Rhacophyllum,  Schp. 

Sehizopteria,  Auel.  {exp,),  Aphlebia,  PresL  (ex p.).  HymenophylliteSy 
Ooepp,  {ex p.),    Backyphyllum,  Leaqx, 

Fronds  either  fiahelliform^  many  times  subdivided  or 
pinnate^  irregularly  pinnatifid^  bipinnatifid  ;  racJiisJlat, 
often  much  dilated^  scarcely  thicker  than  the  foliaceous 
lamina  which  is  very  variable  in  the  size  and  the  mode  of 
its  divisions  ;  veins  numerous^  more  or  less  indistinct^  fol- 
lowing  the  rachis  in  parallel  bundles^  dichotomous  in  the 
foliaceous  divisions. 

This  diagnosis  is  that  of  Schimper,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p. 
684,  modified  for  the  characters  of  the  nervation.  In  de- 
scribing some  species  of  this  genus,  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858, 
I  proposed  for  it  the  new  appellation  of  Pachyphyllum^ 
though  the  genus  was  already  encumbered  by  too  many 
synonyms.  But  the  word  Pachyphyllum  (thick  leaves)  im- 
plies a  character  which  is  not  remarked  in  all  the  now  num- 
erous species  referred  to  this  group,  and  as  the  nervation 
for  a  number  of  them  is  that  of  Hymenophyllites,  I  thought 
advisable  to  admit  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.  this  generic 
name  employed  by  Goeppert.  Hymenophyllites  however 
cannot  be  applied  to  vegetable  remains  which  have  not  all 
between  them  an  evident  relation  ;  for  if  most  of  them  are 
typically  allied  to  Hymenophyllum^  others  have,  in  the 
shape  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  nervation,  an  afl5.nity  to 
Neuropteris^  while  others  still,  differing  from  any  plants  of 
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the  carboniferous,  have  cliaracters  wliich  seem  to  place  them 
as  intermediate  be  tween  marine  plants  and  Ferns. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  synonymy  by  new  generic  sub- 
divisions, I  admit  here  Schimper's  nomenclature,  grouping 
the  species  in  three  subgenera,  llhacophyllum  (Keurop- 
terids),  li,  (Hymenophyllites),  R.  (Pucoides). 

Thougli  tlie  morphology  of  the  j^hmts  referred  to  lihaco- 
pJtylluni  may  be  quite  as  clear  as  that  of  the  other  Perns  of 
the  coal,  their  nature  and  tlieir  role  in  the  vegetation  is  un- 
certain. Some  are  evidently  Ferns,  related  to  Hymenophyl' 
litvs  as  said  above,  and  their  general  character  is  of  the 
same  tyx)e.  Others  are  attached  to  stems  of  Perns,  appar- 
ently as  i)arasites  ;  others  seem  to  be  derived  from  a  kind  of 
Thallus,  or  form  rhizomatic  tufts  of  leaves,  of  characters 
different  from  those  of  the  divisions  of  the  branches.  Stur 
considei-s  them  as  leaves  of  support  (Stutz-blatter),  while 
Gmnd  'Eury  is  disposed  to  admit  some  of  them  in  the  GjTn- 
nospemi,  as  related  to  the  IVoeggercUhice.  Indeed  the  frag- 
ments figured  and  dest^ribed  as  Lepidophyllwm  aiitymalum 
Atl.,  PL  LXXXIII  and  LXXXIV,  closely  related  to  the 
Cordaites^  seem  to  rejiresent  the  plant  descril)ed  by  Brong- 
niart  as  Aphlthia  anomala,  considered  until  now  as  per- 
taining to  the  group  of  Rhacophylluni, 

Tliis  subject  like  many  others  concerning  the  vegetation 
of  the  coal  is  still  ol^scure  and  demands  from  the  phito- 
paleontologists  careful  investigation. 

RlIACOrUYLLT^M  (NkTTU01*TEUIT>8). 

Fronds  entire  in  the  lower  part ^  lobed  at  the  top  or  pin- 
natvlii  dimded.  from  the  ttase :  dimsions  entire^  obtuse  or 
direr  self/  lacittate;  veins  distinct  and-  distaiit^  dichoto- 
irious^  f\dloioin<j  the  directions  of  the  lobes ;  liltimate  diri- 
sions  simple,  enter inff  the  points  of  the  lacincB  as  la  spe- 
cies (f  A'l^phenopteris  (Hyinenophyllites), 
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Rhacopiiyllum:  flabellatuai,  St.  PI.  LVII^  Fig.  i,  la. 

Aphlebia  fiabellata,  St.,  FL  d.  Vorw,,  11^  p.  llg. 
FUxcites  criitpua,  Oerm.  and  Kautf.^  Abdr.^p.  ggg,  PL  LVI,f.  6. 
Fueoidea  dentatua,  Gutb.,  Abdr.,  p.  I4,  PI.  /,  /.  i,  g. 
RhaeophyllumJlabeUatum,  Schp.,  Puleont,  Veget.,  J, p.  687,  PI.  XLVJII, 
f.8. 

Frond  entire  and  oblong  in  the  lower  part^  rounded  at 
the  hase^  enlarged  and  diversely  lohed  in  the  upper  pari ; 
lobes  curved  outward^  diverging.,  narrowed  to  an  acuminate 
apex. 

The  beautiful  specimen  figured  here  represents  a  much 
larger  leaf  of  this  species  than  any  of  those  published  by- 
European  authors.  The  upper  border  is  unfortunately 
partly  broken,  but  the  mode  of  division  by  obtuse  sinuses 
in  narrow  linear  lacinise,  is  clearly  seen  on  the  half  detached 
lobe  of  the  right  side.  Another  slightly  smaller  specimen, 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Miller  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  is 
eleven  centimeters  long,  from  the  broken  base  to  the  top  of 
the  laciniae,  four  centimeters  broad,  split  or  bilobed  from 
the  middle,  enlarged  and  flabelliform  upwards,  deeply  lobed 
around  the  borders,  the  lobes  subdivided  in  short  linear 
lacinife,  l>lunt  at  the  apex,  as  in  Schimper's  figure,  1.  c,  the 
laciniK)  being  only  somewhat  short-er.  In  the  specimen 
figured  by  Schimper,  the  lamina  is  cut  from  near  the  sub- 
ox)rdate  base  into  three  lobes,  the  lateral  ones  diverging. 
In  all  the  species  of  this  genus  the  subdivision  of  the  lamina 
is  extremely  variable. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 
Coal,  of  Mercer  Co.,  111.  (subcarboniferous)  •  specimen  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Rhacopiiyllum  trtjncatitm,  sp.  nov.^  PI.  Z,  Fig.  7. 

Leaf  apparently  large^  Jldbellate  in  the  upper  part^  and 
there  divided  in  broad  linear  obtuse  or  truncate  lobes ; 
veins  thin  but  distinct^  dichotomous . 

Of  this  species  I  have  seen  only  the  fragment  figured.  By 
the  curve  of  the  borders  on  the  left  side,  the  leaf  appears  to 
have  been  about  of  the  same  shape  as  the  former,  with  the 
same  kind  of  divisions  in  large  segments,  descending  to  the 
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middle  of  the  lamina,  then  subdivided  above  in  linear,  ob- 
tuse or  truncate  lobes  of  about  the  same  width,  six  to  eight 
millimeters  broad.  The  substance  of  this  leaf  is  membrana- 
ceous,  the  veins,  scarcely  perceivable  when  the  epidermis 
is  dry,  becoming  quite  distinct  when  it  is  moistened. 

Cyclopteris  Brow?iu\  Daws,  Quat.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  Nov. 
18G3,  I).  463.  PI.  XVII,  f.  6,  seems  referable  to  this  si)ecie8, 
or  at  least  to  this  group.  The  mode  of  subdivision  of  the 
borders,  the  narrowing  of  the  lamina  to  the  base  and  the 
venation  are  of  the  same  characters. 

Prof.  Dawson  remarks,  on  a  leaf  from  Pennsylvania,  seen 
in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Wm.  Rogers,  that  it  beains  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Salishuria  adiantifolia^  a  likeness  which, 
considering  merely  the  outline  of  the  leaves  is  marked  also 
in  this  species,  and  still  more  of  R.  flahellatwm.  The  coin- 
cidence of  habitat  tends  to  confirm  the  supjKJsftion  concern- 
ing the  reference  of  Prof.  Dawson's  species  to  this  one, 

TTabitat — Red  shale  of  the  Vespertine  on  the  bluffs  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  above  Pittston,  with  A.rchcBopterh 
minor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rosencmntz.  Specimens  of  CyclopteTi% 
Brawnil  were  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Perry  County, 
Maine,  by  Prof.  C.  II.  Hitchcock. 

RlIACOPHYLLUM    MEMBRANACEIJM,    8p,    7lOV,y     PI.     JLVIIL 

Figs,  i,  .?. 

Leaf  large ^  pinnalelg  divided ;  primary  dinisions  linear 
at  thedeeurring  hase^  enlarged  and  subdivided  in  the  up- 
per part ;  nit i mate  lari/tiw  short,  lanceolate^  acuminate^ 
entered  by  a  simple  branch  of  the  dicJtotonious  strong 
veins, 

A  beautiful  species  whi(»h  is  represented  in  three  speci- 
mens, one  of  which  f.  1,  is  the  upper  part  of  an  apparently 
very  large  frond,  the  other  mere  fmgments  of  socondarv 
pinnae.  The  leaf,  ns  in  the  former  species,  appears  as  split 
to  the  middle ;  the  lateral  divisions  oblique,  eight  to  ten 
c(intinieters  long,  are  sharply  hi,  trifiux?ate,  or  irregularly 
divided  in  long  linear  lacinia>,  which  are  subdivided  into 
shorter  lobes,  and  then  shari)ly  cut  in  triangular  acuminate 
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teeth.     The    substance    is    membraneous,    yellowish,    the 
epidermis  easily  separated  in  flakes. 

I  do  not  know  any  species  published  until  now  from  the 
coal  measures,  which  might  be  compared  to  this.  Rhahdo- 
phyllum  pacJiyrachis^  Schenk,  figured  by  Heer,  Fl.  foss., 
Helv.,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  5,  resembles  it  only  in  the  lateral  di- 
visions of  the  leaf,  the  nervation  being  of  a  different  type, 
or  the  veins  derived  from  a  midrib. 

Habitat — Clinton  coal,  Mo.,  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Britts. 

RhACOPIIYLLUM   8C0L0PEXDRITES,  LcSqX. 

Seolopendrites  ffrosse^entatus^  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penii'a^  1858^  p.  S68,  PI. 
VIII,  /.  7. 

Fragment  of  a  linear  leaf  deeply^  obtusely  and  irregu- 
layly  dentate  on  the  borders ;  medial  nei^ve  thin^  veins 
widely  distant^  alternately  diverging  in  acute  angle  from 
the  midrib^  extremely  thin^  once  or  twice  forked^  slightly 
curving  to  the  borders  ;  substance  of  the  leaves  thin^  mem- 
branaceous^ pellucid. 

I  am  now  as  uncertain  on  the  relation  of  this  fragment  as 
wlfen  I  described  it,  1.  c.  ;  for  since  that  time  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find,  either  in  fossil  Ferns  or  in  those  of  our 
time,  any  plant  comparable  to  this  one.  The  fragment,  the 
best  which  could  be  preserved  on  account  of  the  extreme 
brittleness  of  the  shale,  is  seven  centimeters  long,  two  centi- 
meters broad  at  the  broken  base,  where  the  borders  are 
merely  undulate,  three  centimeters  in  the  upper  part,  where 
the  obtuse  teeth,  which  in  the  middle  are  large  and  more 
distant,  become  closer  and  more  effaced.  The  midrib,  though 
thin,  half  a  millimeter,  is  every  distinct,  and  the  lateral  veins, 
avera^ng  five  millimeters  in  distance,  are  also  distinct, 
though  of  extreme  tenuity,  not  half  as  thick  as  the  middle 
nerve,  from  which  they  diverge  in  an  angle  of  about  10°. 
They  are  somewhat  flexuous  and  generally  fork  twice  in 
passing  to  the  borders  where  they  casually  enter  the  teeth 
or  the  irregular  subdivisions  which  are  without  relation  to 
the  venation.  The  affinity  of  this  Fern  to  Scolopendriurn  is 
marked  merely  by  the  linear  ribbon  shape  of  the  leaves. 
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Its  reference  to  lihacaphyllum  is  presumable  only,  from  the 
peculiar  charater  of  the  venation. 
Ila^itat^Gixte  vein.  New  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  §.    RlIACOPHYLLUM.      (HyMKNOPHYLLITES.) 

Fronds  flat^  ditersely  lobed^  and  lachiicUe^  all  t?ie  di- 
visions  dicliotomoiis ;  ceias  in  parallel  fascicles^  consti' 
tating  the  axis  of  the  leaves,  dividing  in  bundles  in  enter- 
ing the  subdivisions^  sometimes  dichotomous^  generaUy 
obsolete, 

Tlie  venation  of  the  plants  of  this  group  is  rarely  dis- 
tinct, except  in  some  sjjecies  of  thick  texture,  when  the 
epidermis  is  destroyed. 

RlIACOPHYLLUM   ARBORESCENS,   LesqX, 

Schp.^  Paleont.  veget.j  III^  p,  5S5. 

HymenophiUytcs  arborescenSf  Leaqx,,  Oeol.  RepU  of  lU,^  XV^  p.  41S^  A. 
XVlI.f.l. 

Leaf  large,  linear  in  outline^  with  a  broad  flat  axi-s^ 
p innately  alternately  dichotomous  ;  divisions  orpinnidei 
oblique^  p innately  lobed ;  lobes  simple^  bifid  or  trifidyVeins 

obsolete. 

The  presei-ved  part  of  the  leaf  is  twenty  centimeters  long ; 
the  axis  or  i-achis  is  lineai',  quite  flat,  like  the  primary  divi- 
sions, one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad.  These  are  alter- 
nate, at  irregular  distance,  subdecurrent,  not  narrowed  at 
the  base,  pinnately  irregularly  lobed,  the  lobes  bi,  triden- 
tate  or  entire,  l)roadly  lanceolate,  acute  or  blunt.  The  ter- 
minal lo])e  of  the  pinnules  is  sometimes  long  and  linear. 
The  veins  are  not  clearly  defined,  but  are  perceivable  in 
parallel  fascicles,  either  vertical  in  the  primary  axis  or  di- 
verging and  i)arallel  also  in  the  primary  lateral  branches. 
The  species  is  closely  I'elated  to  li.  pachyrrachis  {Schizop- 
teris)y  S(?henk,  of  the  Keuper. 

The  divisions  of  the  plants  of  this  group  are  generally 
produced  by  expansion  and  splitting  of  the  lamins  and 
ar<*  therefore  simply  or  many  times  dichotomous,  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  being  called  lobes  or  teeth  according  to  theh 
shape. 
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Habitat — Morris,  111.  ;  roof  shale  of  the  coal,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

RnACOPHYLLUM    LACTUCA,   SteTTlb. 

Schizopteria  lactuca^  PresLj  in  St.,  Fl.  d,  Vorw,,  II,  p.  llg.  Oein.^  Verat., 
p.  19,  PL  XXVI,  f,  1.     Germ.,  Ver8t.,p.  45,  Pi.  XVIII and  XIX. 

Fucoides  crUpua,  Outb.,  Abdr.,p.  IS,  PI.  J,/.  11. 

Pachyphyllum  laetuea,  Leaqx.,  OeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  868,  PI.  VIII, 
/.  4y  5. 

Hymenophyllitea  laetuea,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ills.,  IV,  p.  415. 

Rhacophyilum  laetuea,  8ehp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  684,  PI.  XL  VI,  f.  1 ; 
XLVII,f.l,t. 

Frond  large;  medial  a^is  or  lamina  either  prolonged 
andpinnately  divided^  or  sessile^  enlarged  from  the  base^ 
fanlike^  and  Ixiciniate  all  around;  primary  divisions 
large^  curving  outward^  variously  cut  into  large  lobes; 
uUiinate  divisions  slLort^  Unear-lanceolaie  or  long^  linear^ 
JlexuouSj  generally  obtuse. 

The  leaves  are  most  variable  in  their  general  outline  and 
subdivisions.  In  large  specimens  from  the  Penn'a  an- 
thracite coal  fields  I  have  seen  the  primary  fronds  neai'ly 
round  in  outline  or  broadly  ovate,  sessile,  with  border  di- 
visions multiple  and  multifid.  In  others,  the  axis  is  pro- 
longed into  a  broad  linear  flexuous  lamina,  diversely  folded 
and  diversely  divided  in  large  dichotomous  pinnae,  curv- 
insT  down  and  subdivided  in  short  lacinisB.  P.  4,  of  PI. 
VIII,  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  represents  a  diminutive  leaf 
of  the  first  character,  the  figures  of  Gemiar,  1.  c,  are  a 
splendid  representation  of  the  other.  The  plants  are  gen- 
erally found  in  fragments  which  may  be  recalled  to  the  type 
by  their  flat  thin  substance,  where  no  trace  of  veins  is  ap- 
parent, and  whose  borders  are  diversely  cut,  sometimes  in 
long  linear  lacinise,  dichotomously  and  many  times  subdi- 
vided in  segments,  gradually  narrower,  the  ultimate  ones 
long,  flexuous,  sometimes  split.  It  passes  by  transition  to 
the  following  species  and  is  easily  confounded  with  it. 

Habitat — In  the  whole  thickness  of  the  middle  carbonif- 
erous measures,  not  rare,  but  rarely  seen  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  its  outline  and  divisions,  which  of  thin  sub- 
stance, are  immersed  into  the  stone  or  scarcely  distinguish- 
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able  from  it.  Gate  vein  below  New  Philadelphia,  Penn'a ; 
Mnzon  Creek,  111.,  in  nodules ;  Shale  of  the  Coal  of  Gannel- 
ton,  Pa.  a7id  Clinton,  Mo. 

RlTACOPTIYLLUM   FILICIFORME  {Guib.),   Schp. 

Fncoides  Jiitei/ormis,  Gutb.,  Abdr.,p.  77,  PI.  7,  /.  S^  6,  7. 

SchizojUeris    Outbieriana,  Oein.,   Verat.,  p.  19,  Pi.  J^XV^  /.  J 2-14  (J^ 

Hchimper). 

Medial  axis  com^paratively  long  and  narrow^  flut^  ered^ 
piiinately  dhUUd;  primary  pinncB  narrow^  piniiately 
lohed;  lohes  suhpinnato-laciniate ;  ultimate  segments  shorty 
truncate  or  obtuse.  In  the  var.  Gutbieriana^  the  lateral 
branches  are  simply  divided  in  shorty  obtuse^  entire  or 
crenulate  lohes. 

The  above  description  is  made  from  a  specimen  whose 
main  axis  Ls  one  centimeter  broad,  ten  centimeters  long, 
nearly  as  thick  at  the  upjx^r  part,  where  it  is  efl^ced  in  di- 
viding. It  is  pinnately  divided  from  the  base  as  described 
above,  the  divisions  oblique  and  variable  in  length,  the 
lower  live  centimeters,  the  upper  ones  seven  to  eight.  It 
con-esponds  exactly  in  its  characters,  for  the  medial  axis  to 
f.  1,  PL  L  of  Gutb.,  1.  c,  and  for  its  divisions  to  f.  6. 

Among  a  large  number  of  specimens  which  I  have  had 
for  examination,  I  have  never  seen  a  transitional  form  to 
f.  14  of  Gutb.  and  f.  13  of  Gein.  which  represents  H,  Crut- 
bierianum.  When  seen  with  the  glass  the  upper  surface  of 
the  plant  is  apparently  villous  or  marked  with  very  small 
points  indicating  base  of  hairs. 

The  specimen  described  above  represents,  as  coming  out 
of  the  same  basilar  stump,  a  pinna  or  simple  frond  of  Pe- 
copteris,  which  seems  either  dwarfed  or  as  yet  not  entirely 
developed.  Its  lat^^ml  pinnae  and  pinnules  are  distinct  bnt 
the  nervation  is  totally  obsolete.  This  specimen,  with  others 
described  here  below,  (roniirm  the  snpposition  of  Prof. 
Schimper  that  some  spe<nes  of  this  genus  are  primitive 
basilar  leaves  of  Ferns  appeiiring  before  the  unfolding  of 
the  fronds. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mnzon  ('reek.  111.,  there  not  rare. 
Olintcm,  Mo.,  ui)on  conl  shnle.    The  var.  GtUbieriaiUL  is  also 
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commonly  found  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Middle  Coal 
Measures.     It  seems  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

RHAcopnYLLUM  coRRALLUM,  Sp,  nov.,  PL  LVII,  Figs. 

Basilar  pinnce  diverging  in  circle  from  a  central  a^is 
{or  rachis),  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnately  dichotomous ; 
divisions  oblique;  pinnules  either  entire,  short,  obtuse, 
truncate,  or  pinnately  dichotomous  ;  ultimate  laclnice  nar- 
row^ simple  or  forked  once  or  twice  ;  surface  dotted  and  hir^ 
sute. 

As  represented  in  the  figure,  the  pinnae,  two  to  four  centi- 
meters long,  are  generally  regularly  pinnatelj^  divided  into 
nearly  entire  obtuse  truncate  or  bifid  lobes  which,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  pinnae,  are  subdivided  into  narrow  linear 
small  laciniae,  either  simple  or  forking  once  or  twice.  An- 
other specimen,  recently  received,  represents  the  species 
with  primary  pinnae  surrounding  the  base  of  a  naked  flat- 
tened rachis  ?  or  stem,  ten  centimeters  long,  nine  millime- 
ters broad,  gradually  narrower  to  the  point,  which  is  broken. 
These  pinnae  are  somewhat  longer  than  those  figured  ;  pal- 
mately  laciniate  at  the  base,  with  divisions  multifid,  while  in 
the  upper  part  the  lobes  are  merely  oblong,  or  lanceolate, 
obtuse,  or  truncate,  thus  showing  the  two  kinds  of  divisions 
seen  upon  f.  4.  The  pinnae  are  distinctly  seen  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  naked  rachis  and  flattened  around  it.  Gein- 
itz,  Verst.,  PL  XXI,  f.  1,  represents  a  Fern  bearing  upon 
the  rachis,  as  parasite,  tufts  of  leaves  of  a  species  which 
he  refers  to  R.  Oufbierlanum.  From  this  specimen  as  from 
others,  likei?.  adnascens,  it  is  seen  that  plants  of  this  group 
were,  in  some  cases  at  least,  parasitic. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek  in  fine  specimens. 

Rhacophyllum  cornutum,  8p,  nov.,  PL  LVII^  Figs. 

3,  3a. 

Leaf  iriplnnatlfid ;  primary  pinnce  long^  oblique;  sec- 
ondary divisions  shorty  linear  lanceolate,  obtuse,  pinnate- 
ly lobed ;  lobes  shorty  half  rounds  with  borders  inflated ; 
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veins  tJiin^  in  fascicles^  ascejiding  Into  the  lobes  ;  surf  act 
rough. 

The  divisions  of  the  plant  are  opposite  or  alternate; 
the  primary  rachis  is  flat,  not  inflated  as  incorrectly  shown 
on  the  figure,  comparatively  broad  ;  the  veins,  seen  only 
where  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  are  in  ]^)arallel  fascicles, 
diverging  in  passing  into  the  divisions,  not  dichotomons. 
The  leaves  are  more  distinctly  pinnate  than  in  any  other 
species  of  the  genus.     The  lobes  on  the  specimen,,  figured 
from  a  nodule,  appear  inflated  on  the  upjKjr  border.     On 
another  specimen  from  Cannelton,  they  are  all  flat.     The 
epidermis  is  thickly  dotted,  as  from  the  remains  of  basilar 
points  of  hairs. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek  in  nodules.  Cannelton,  Pa.,  on 
shale. 

RiiACopnYLLUM  iiiRSUTUM,  Lcsqx.^  PL  LVIIy  l^iff.  2. 

Schp.f  Paleont,  vegcUj  11^  p.  687. 

Pachyphyllum  hirsntumy  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  p.  SSS^  -Pf.  VlII^f.B. 

P.  affirtej  Lesqx.j  ibid.j  PI.  VII I,/,  1. 

Primary  ra/^his  or  lamina  hroad^jlexuous^  bipinnaiely 
dichotovious  ;  pinncB  oblique^  either  pinnately  divided  irUo 
sJiort,  triangular^  entire^  obtusely  pointed  lobes^  or  ctU  in 
irregular  linear 'lanceolate  acuminate  lac  inice ;  surface 
covered,  with  long  distinct  hairs  or  scales;  ceins  inparaJr 
lei  fascicles. 

The  divisions  of  the  axis  or  lamina  are  extremely  vari- 
able. In  the  specimen  figured  Geol.  of  Penn*a,  1.  c,  the 
pinnffi  are  simply  lobed,  the  lobes  short,  broadly  lanceolate, 
entire.  In  the  specimen  figured  here,  the  lobes  are  di- 
versely and  irregularly  cut  and  the  ultimate  lacinice  mnch 
narrower  and  distinctly  acuminate. 

//r/i/A//— Salem  Vein  near  Pottsville,  Penn'a,  npjjerCoal 
The  specimen  figured  is  from  Clinton.  Mo.,     r.  J.  H.  Britts. 

IllIACOPHYLLT\Ar   FIMBKTATT'M,  Lcsqx, 

Pachi/phi/Jfum  /Ifnbriatumj  Lesqz.y  OeoL  o/Penn*a,  1858,  p.  SSS^  JPB.  VIII 

Fig.  2. 

Fnmd  bipliivafe:  primary  pinncB  linear^  narrowed  to 
the  i)oint  of  attacliment;  lobes  lanceolate^  entire^  bordered 
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hy  a  fimbriate  'memhrane ;  veins  in  distinct  fascicles^  fol- 
lowing  the  divisions  of  the  lamina  and  parsing  up  to  the 
apex  of  the  lobes  ;  sijU)stance  membranaceous. 

This  species  is  much  like  the  former  and  at  first  sight  it 
could  be  taken  for  a  variety  caused  by  maceration  of  the 
plant  and  deprived  of  its  epidermis.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference, liowever,  in  the  substance  of  the  leaves  which  is 
rather  membranaceous,  not  thick  ;  in  the  peculiar  naiTow- 
ing  of  the  pinnae,  contracted  in  joining  the  rachis ;  in  the 
mode  of  attachment  and  nature  of  the  border  divisions 
which  are  not  hairs,  as  in  the  former  species,  but  true 
fringes,  derived  from  the  borders  and  enlarged  in  joining 
them  as  if  they  were  cut  from  the  substance  of  the  leaves. 
In  this  species  the  nervation  is  distinctly  seen  as  a  narrow 
simple  thick  fascile  of  veins,  in  the  middle  of  the  primary 
rachis  and  of  the  divisions  diverging  and  ascending  to  the 
apex  of  the  lobes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  these  species  so  very  similar 
in  some  of  their  characters  and  so  different  in  others  were 
found  together  in  two  localities  only. 

R.  affine^  Lesqx.,  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  is  apparently  a 
variety  of  this  or  of  the  former  species.  It  is  represented 
by  a  too  small  specimen,  merely  differing  by  the  borders 
entire  or  deprived  of  a  fringe  •  the  venation  is  of  the  same 
type. 

Habitat — With  the  former,  Salem  and  Gate  Vein,  near 
Pottsville,  upper  Coal.  Clinton,  Mo.,  lower  Coal,  Dr.  J. 
II.  Britts. 

Rhaoopiiyllum  Clarkii,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LVII^  Fig,  5, 

Hymenophyllites  Clarkiij  Lcsqx ,  Oeol.  HepL  of  lU.,  Ilf  p.  4S8j  Pt. 
XXXIX, /.  7;  IV, p.  416,  PI.  XVI,  f.  i,  f. 

Frond  large^  with  a  distinct  rachis  of  medium  size^  ir- 
regularly many  times  dichotomous ;  pinnce  reflexed^Jla- 
belliform^  from  a  wedge  shaped  base;  lobes  oblanceolate^ 
obtuse^  veins  in  parallel  fascicles^  diverging  in  passing  to 
the  lobes^  ultimate  divisions  simple. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable  in  size.     The  fragment 
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figured  seems  to  be  a  primary  young  frond-      It  gives  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  lobes  only,  but'not 
of  the  plant  in  its  entire  development.     The  rachis  in  as- 
cending is  latemlly  divided  either  pinnately  on  both  sides, 
or  merely  on  one  side,  into  ilabellate  pinnse,  enlarging  by 
dicliotomous  subdivisions  into  lobes  of    various   len<rtli. 
cnuTed  backward,  out  in  obtuse  oblanceolate  lacinise.     The 
epideniiis  is  thick,  rougli,  especially  upon  the  i-achis,  often 
destroy(»d  l)y  maceration,  and  in  this  case  only,  leaving  ex- 
posed thii  venation  in  j)amllel  fascicles,  dividing  into  each 
of  the  lobes,  and  apparently  ascending  in  simple  veinlets 
to  tlie  apex  of  the  ultimate  lacinise. 

This  species  has  a  great  affinity  to  R.  Outbierlanmn^  from 
which  it  differs  by  its  distinct  sometimes  long  rachis,  the 
obtuse  divisions  of  the  pinnae  and  the  thick  substance  of 
the  plant.  In  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  Avhere  its  re- 
mains are  not  rare,  they  leave  upon  the  stone  deep  impress- 
ions, such  as  can  be  done  only  by  thick  bodies  of  hard  con- 
sistence. 

'Habitat— Shali'H  of  Mount  Hope  Coal,  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Jas.  H.  Clark.  Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  frequent.  Alsi^* 
found  at  Cannelton,  but  rare.  Not  seen  in  the  specimens 
from  Clinton,  where  H.  filiciforme  and  its  variety  li.  Out- 
hieriatiwu  are  common. 


Rii  AropiiYLLTiM  spixosuM,  .S^;.  nov,,  PI,  L  VIII^  ^'V-'^'.  i.  o. 

liachis  Jlat^  broad,  pinnatehj  dichotomons  :  piwn^r  di- 
ver ffhuj  i it  acute  angle,  lanceolate,  jr^//i/irt^67y  loberl ;  lof^es 
shorty  ^'pifiescent,  simple  or  bi,  trifid. 

As  seen  from  the  fragment  of  a  primary  rachis  at  the 
base  of  the  figure,  we  have  a  mere  pinna  of  a  plant  u'hich 
had  api)arently  a  large  frcmd.  The  divisions  are  all  of  the 
same  character,  gradually  passing  into  short  ultimate  laci- 
niai  resembling  spines,  either  simple  or  forked.  The  veins 
are  clearly  seen  in  parallel  fasciles  on  the  rachis,  and  mav 
be  followed  into  the  lateml  pinna?,  where  they  disappear, 
probably  there  dividing  into  very  thin  branches,  and  pass- 
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ing  into  the  lobes.  The  rachis  is  distantly  dotted.  The 
points  are  indistinct  on  the  decorticated  surface,  f.  5. 

The  stem  and  its  ramification  are  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  H.  filiciforTrie  to  which  this  species  has  some  affin- 
ity ;  the  lobes  are  shorter  and  sharply  acuminate. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts.  Mazon  Creek, 
in  nodules. 

Rhacophyllum  hamulosum,  8p.  nov.  PI.  LVIII^  Fig.  3, 

Frond  divaricaie  or pinnately  divided;  ultimate pinruz 
either  lohed^  the  lobes  deeply  diversely  lacinate^  or  simple 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinner  ;  lacince  linear^  gradually 
narrowed  to  a  long  filiform  more  or  less  looked  acumen  ; 
venation  obsolete. 

This  plant  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
the  following  species  which  is  extremely  variable.  It  essen- 
tially differs  by  its  multiple  divaricate  ramification  from  a 
definite  stem  or  primary  rachis  ;  by  the  absence  of  any 
trace  of  veins  and  the  long  acuminate  apex  of  the  lacinia. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  one  specimen  only,  communicated 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts,  from  the  same  locality  as  the  former 
species. 

Rhacophyllum  adnascens,  LI.  and  Hutt.^  PI.  LVH, 

Figs.  9,  10,  11, 

Schizopteris  adntiaeens,  LI,  and  Butt.  jF\>88.  fl.^  11,  p.  57,  PL  C  and  CI. 
Oein.,  VersLyp.  20,  JPl.  XXV,  f.  7-9. 

Ihicoidea  radians,  Outb.,  Ver8t.,p.  It,  Fl.  I,f.  5. 

Trichomanites  adnaaeena,  Ooepp.,  Syst.,  p.  266. 

Bhodea  radians,  PresL,  in  8t,  Fl.  d,  Vorw,,  II,  p.  11, 

Apklebia  adnascens,  Presl.,  ibid. 

Hymenophyllites  adnascens,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  414. 

Bhacophyllum  adnascens,  Schp,  Paleont.  VegeU,  I.  p.  686,  PI.  XLVIII, 

Frond  small,  many  times  dichotomous  ;  divisions  radi- 
ate or  divaricate  from  the  base^  narrow^  linear^  obtuse ; 
veins  parallel  or  simple  in  each  division^  often  obsolete. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is 
known  from  fragments  generally  referred  to  it,  or  as  seen 
by  the  three  specimens  figured.     F.  9  has  a  distinct  rachis 
21  P 
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with  veins  j^arallel,  diverging  in  fasciles,  dichotomoas  and 
passing  in  simple  veinlets  into  the  ultimate  lobes.    This 
form  coiTesx^onds  to  1  7  of  Schj).,  1.  c,  which  lie  considers 
as  either  referable  to  this  si)e(!ies  or  perhaps  rei)resenling 
a  young  plant  of  R,  jlahellaLuin,     P.  11,  iu  Atl.,  has  the 
ordinary  size  and  mode  of  division  of  the  species,  differing 
merely  from  f.  10  by  a  medial  vein,  which  passes  by  vein- 
lets  to  the  apex  of  the  lobes.     F.  10  is  the  species  as  repre- 
sented by  the  original  authors  Lindley  and  Hutton,  who 
figured  it  in  numerous  specimens  attached  as  parasite  on 
the  stem  of  SpJienopt^^ris  crenata.     In  this  as  in  some  simi- 
lar cases  where  I  have  seen  11.  Lactuca  and  II,  filicrform 
in  connection  with  mchis  of  Ferns,  these  plants  seem  to  ap- 
pear first  as  a  primordial  vegetation,  a  kind  of  prothallium, 
whicli  continues  growing  ujiwards  in  connection  with  the 
rachis  of  tlie  Ferns,  even  reaching  the  primary  divisions  of 
the  fnmds 

Habitat — Generally  found  in  fragments  of  its  divers 
forms  in  the  wliole  extent  of  the  middle  coal  measures  ;  not 
rare,  but  i-arely  observed  by  collectors. 

RlIACOPIIYLLUM  TPwICIlOIDEUM,    i^,    TlOV, 

Pinnuhs  rourided  to  the  point  of  attachment^  dividcdio 
the  base  in  capilliform  filaments  diverging  J^anlike^  forh 
ing  once  near  the  base  or  at  a  distance  frovi  it^  then  sim- 
ple^ jflearuous  in  various  directions^  variable  171  length. 

One  of  the  specimens  bears,  seemingly  attached  alonsr  the 
borders  of  a  leaf  of  Cordaites^  three  pinnules,  five  to  six 
centimeters  distant,  appearing  like  bundles  of  veins  de- 
prived of  epidermis.  The  base  of  these  fasciles  is  four  to 
five  millimeters  broad,  the  filaments  cylindrical,  capilla- 
ceous,  four  to  five  centimeters  long,  flexuous  and  flagellate 
in  the  upi)er  part,  of  the  same  thickness  in  their  whole 
length. 

These  filaments,  as  seen  in  the  upper  part  where  some  of 
them  are  flattened,  are  not  simple  nerves  but  fasciles  of 
very  thin  thread-like  veins. 

Habitat — Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  Specimens  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Oakwood  colliery,  P  ?  vein. 
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Rhacophyllum  inflatum,  Lesqx,^  PL  LVII^  Figs.  7-8, 

Hymenophyllites  in/la£iM,  Lesqz.,  Geol.  Bept,  of  HI.,  IV,  p.  414,  PI.  XVI, 
/.  6,  6a. 

Frond  small^  pinnately  divided ;  pinnce  deeply  pin- 
nately  lobed ;  lower  lobes  bifid  or  quadrifid^  with  obovate 
divisions^  the  upper  simple^  oblong^  obtuse ;  veins  simple 
or  dichotomous  by  branching  into  each  lobe. 

No  other  fragments  of  this  species  have  been  found  than 
those  figured.  They  seem  at  first  sight  to  represent  a  Sphe- 
n/)pteris.  But  comparing  them  to  f.  11,  of  the  same  plate, 
the  relation  between  the  two  species  is  observable  not  only 
in  the  mode  of  venation,  but  also  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 
pinnae,  the  ultimate  lacinise  being  in  both  figures  simple  or 
bifid,  obtuse,  even  somewhat  broader  at  the  apex. 

This  plant  has  also  a  marked  affinity  to  Hymenophyl- 
lum  Weiss ii^  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  I,  p.  415  PL  XXVIII, 
f.  4-7,  described  by  the  author  from  8i)ecimens  communi- 
cated by  Prof.  Weiss.  The  analogy  of  this  R,  injlatum 
both  with  R.  adnascens  and  a  species  of  Hymenophyllum 
sufficiently  warrants  the  reference  to  Hymenophyllites  of 
a  number  of  the  plants  described  under  this  new  generic 
name. 

Habitat — Roof  Shale  of  the  coal  of  Duquoin,  Illinois. 

Rhacophyllum  eitpansum,  8p.  nov.y  PI.  LVII,  Fig.  6. 

Frond  apparently  large^  with  a  rachis  pinnately  re- 
peatedly dichotomous ;  rachis  and  divisions  bordered  by 
a  large  membranaceous  lamina^  without  traces  of  veins ^  cut 
into  broadly  lanceolate  acuminate  lobes. 

This  very  peculiar  species  is  represented  by  a  rachis  twice 
pinnately  divided,  the  divisions  gradually  shorter  and  nar- 
rower from  the  base  to  the  ai)ex,  spiniform,  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  simple  or  forking  again,  a  mode  of  division  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  R.  spinosum.  The  membrane  bor- 
dering all  the  divisions  and  assimilated  to  their  shape, 
linear  along  the  main  rachis,  cut  in  lanceolate  acuminate 
lobes  corresponding  with  the  sharply  pointed  branches  of 
the  pinnse,  is  flat,  smooth,  membranaceous,  without  trace 
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of  veins.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  texture  of  this 
plant  does  not  find  any  point  of  comparison  in  the  Fenu 
and  therefore  ite  relation  is  uncertain. 

Ilahitat — Coal  shale,  Oliphant,  Pa.,  specimen  in  Mr.  R 
D.  Lacoe's  cabinet. 

RnACOPHYLLFM:  THALLI FORME,  Z^SqX. 

Jlymenophyllxtes  thalliformUy  Lesqx.j  Geol.  RcpU  of  TUm^  TV\  p.  437^  A 
XVI, /.S-5. 

Leaf  simple^  apparently  flattened  upon  the  ground^  nn- 
dulately  or  obtusely  lobed  an  the  borders ;  surfctce  hairy. 

The  name  implies  the  character  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  frond  which,  in  its  whole,  appears  to  have  be«i 
large  and  rounded  in  outline,  with  undulate  borders  and  an 
undulate  nigose  hairy  surface.  It  exactly-  resembles  the 
leiif  of  a  Marchantia.  From  the  emarginate  border  of  the 
frond,  come  out  cylindrical  branches,  either  erect  or  creep- 
ing, whose  form  is  far  different  from  that  of  the  frond, 
being  similar  to  the  basilar  primary  rachis  of  some  Ferns. 
Their  i)rojections  are  about  one  centimeter  broad,  covered 
with  oblanceolate  obtuse  closely  imbricated  scales,  which 
appear,  under  the  glass,  very  thinly  striate.  I  compand 
these  l)ranches  to  those  of  some  LycopodiacecB,  But  from 
what  has  been  remarked  above  of  the  relation  of  some  spe- 
cies of  RJoacophyllum  to  Ferns,  as  a  kind  of  prothallium, 
this  fragment  seems  to  represent  such  an  organism  more 
evidently  than  any  other  species  of  this  genus. 

Halntat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek  and  Sbale  of  the 
Coal  of  Colchester,  Illinois. 

§  3a.  Rhacophyllum  (Fucoids.) 

Characters  very  variable ;  mostly  groups  €(f  linear  sim- 
ple Jilaments^  cylindrical  and  inflated  to  the  apex^  arflaU 
joined  in  their  length  and  irregularly  split  in  linear  di- 
visions. 
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Rhacophyllum  fucoideum,  Sp.  nov.,  PL  LVIII, 

Figs.  6,  7, 

FilaTnents  simple^  cylindrical^  filiform^  slighly  ivflated 
to  the  obtuse  apex^  coming  out  in  tufts  from  a  common  cen- 
tral amorphous  base  and  flexwous^  or  aitached  to  the  side 
of  a  hirsute  rachis. 

P.  6  represents  fragmants  of  two  branches  whose  simple 
divisions  coming  out  opposite,  decline  in  carves  towards 
each  other^  getting  close  together  bat  not  united  at  the 
apex.  P.  7  is  apparently  a  young  plant  whose  axis  is  not 
yet  developed,  all  the  filaments  coming  out  of  a  central  point. 
This  peculiar  species  has  a  remarkable  degree  of  analogy 
to  the  common  Fucoides  {Taonurus)  Cauda-Oalli^  of  which 
we  have  closely  allied  representatives  in  T,  Colletti  and  T. 
marginatus^  PL  A,  f.  1-7.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  these 
plants  are  truly  marine,  inhabiting  shallow  brakish  water 
along  the  borders  of  the  coal  swamps,  or  land  plants  merely 
relate  by  their  characters  to  Pucoids  and  already  passed 
into  the  domain  of  the  land  vegetation  and  mixed  with  it. 
There  is,  it  seems,  an  evidence  of  this  last  hypothesis  in  the 
carbonaceous  substance  of  the  plants  in  their  state  of  de- 
composition, indicating  therefore  a  ligneous  or  vascular  tis- 
sue. This  substance  is  not  seen  upon  the  remains  of  true 
marine  or  mere  soft  cellular  vegetables. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Ceek,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

RlIACOPHYLLUM   STRONGII,    LcsqX. 

Hymenophyllitea  Strongii,  Lesqx,^  GeoU  RepU  of  III.,  IV,  p.  417,  PI. 
XVIII,  f.l. 

Rachis  woody ^  undulately  lineate  lengthwise^  covered  in 
the  lower  part  with  long^  straight^  thick  scales  or  hairs^ 
and  bearing  upon  short  brafiches  tufts  of  h/iirs  of  the  same 
charojcter  as  those  of  the  rachis. 

The  specimen  is  not  very  clear  and  this  sjyecies  might 
have  been  omitted.  It  has  however  a  kind  of  affinity  to 
the  former  by  the  opposite  direction  of  those  tufts  of  hairs 
which,  borne  upon  parallel  branches  and  opposite  in  their 
direction,  come  together  by  the  apex  of  the  filaments. 
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These  whose  exact  form  cannot  be  seen,  are  short,  straight, 
compressed  in  thick  tafts  and  attached  to  the  main  rachia 
or  to  short  branches,  thus  rather  resembling  the  leaves  and 
the  divisions  of  trailing  stems  of  LycopodiacecB . 

Habitat — Concretions  of   Mazon  Creek,    commanicated 
like  the  former  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

Rhacophyllum  molle,  Lesqx. 

Hymenophyllilea  moUiSf  Lesqx.,  Otol.  BepU  of  JIL^  VI^  p.  4IB,  PI. 
XVIIl^/.t-e. 

Filaments  tliin^  Jlat^  linear^  emerging  from  a  common 
support^  parallel  at  the  base^  joined  in  their  length  by 
compression,  separated  on  the  borders  of  the  tvfts  in  linear 
obtuse  filaments,  nerveless. 

These  plants,  found  in  numerous  specimens,  cannot  be 
clearly  defined.  They  seem  to  grow  upon  fragments  of 
decayed  woody  matter,  and  to  cover  them  by  numeroos 
closely  apressed  filaments,  which,  by  compression,  form  an 
irregular  mass  where  their  borders  only  are  here  and  there 
distinct.  In  the  beginning,  these  filaments  are  short,  two 
to  ten  millimeters,  one  millimeter  broad  or  a  little  more, 
linear,  obtuse,  close  and  parallel ;  later,  or  in  a  state  which 
seems  to  be  their  full  growth,  they  are  fonr  to  seven  centi- 
meters long,  more  or  less  fiexuous,  sometimes  disconnected 
in  laciniae,  two  millimeters  broad,  irregularly  lined  either 
in  the  middle  or  along  the  borders,  while  at  the  apex,  when 
distinctly  separated,  they  have  the  same  width  and  form 
as  the  primary  one.  These  medial  lacinise,  which  often 
join  again  upwards,  are  not,  therefore,  separate  leaves,  but 
fragments  of  two  or  more  filaments  pressed  and  glued  to- 
gether. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  not  rare. 

Rhacophyllum  irregulare,  Germ. 

AphUbia  irreffularis,  Oertn.  Verst.^p.  67,  PI.  XXIV. 

F-rond  large,  irregularly  divided  from  the  hose;  divi- 
sions ir regular Ig  d ichotomo us ^  forking  at  the  obttise  some- 
times inflated  apex. 
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This  plant  resembles  a  Fucoid,  the  divisions,  of  various 
length,  are  irregularly  inflated  or  narrowed,  three  to  four 
millimeters  thick,  also  very  irregularly  branching,  either 
dichotomous  or  forking  in  branches  of  various  length. 
This  species  is  not  mentioned  in  Schimper's  Vegt.  Paleont. 
and  is  very  little  known.  It  has  some  features  in  common 
with  the  large  forms  of  R,  adnascens. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  of  this  plant  in 
the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge.  It  is  without 
label. 

Fructificatixms  of  Ferns  in  separate  'branches  and  of  un- 

TcTuywn  attribution, 

SoROCLADUS,  Lesqx. 

In  considering  the  genus  Staphylopteris^  Presl,  Geol. 
Kept,  of  111.,  IV,  p.  405,  I  made  the  following  remark: 
"Count  Sternberg  in  his  Vers.  II,  p.  174,  defines  this  genus 
(^Staphylopteris)  merely  as  inflorescence  or  fructified  pani- 
cles of  Ferns,  analagous  to  those  of  BotrycMum  or  Aneimia. 
The  only  species  described  by  the  author  as  type  of  his 
genus,  Slaphylopteris  polybotrya^  from  the  tertiaiy  of  Eu- 
rope, is  represented  by  a  small  group  of  round  sporanges. 
In  the  American  species  here  described,  the  sori  have  vari- 
ous forms.  But  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  under 
the  same  generic  name  until  their  relation  to  fertile  fronds 
or  their  true  generic  affinity  can  be  ascertained.  To  this 
genus,  therefore,  I  refer  all  agglomerations  of  8i)oranges  of 
various  forms,  either  bom  upon  separate  plants  or  upon 
separate  segments  of  a  Fern  like  those  of  species  of  Botry- 
chium^  without  visible  remains  of  leaves,  or  whose  connec- 
tion to  frond-bearing  leaves  cannot  be  traced  and  is  un- 
known." 

As  the  genus  of  Presl  has  been  established  on  a  tertiary 
plant,  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  its  name  for 
the  description  of  fructifications  of  Ferns  of  a  different  char- 
acter and  of  a  different  epoch.  Acting  upon  this  objection, 
although  I  do  not  know  any  more  now  about  the  true  re- 
lation of  the  fruiting  fragments  which  I  formerly  described 
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as  SlapJiylopteris^  I  propose  this  new  generic  name  for  the 
descrii)tion  of  Ferns  of  the  coal  represented  by  fnictilica- 
tions  whose  relation  is  unknown. 

SoROC'LADUs  STELLATUS,  Lesqx,^  PI.  XL  VI  11^  J^fgs.  S^b, 

Siaphylopteria  stellata,  Lesqx.f  OeoL  Repi.  of  Arks.^  IT^  p,  S09^  PI.  IJ^J, 

g-gb. 

Fruiting  raceme  simply  pinnate^  thick  ;  brancTies  alter- 
nate^ sliort^  in  right  aiigle^  hearing  four  to  Jive  broadly 
or^al  or  oho^ate  sporanges^  sessile  aiid  placed  star4ikt 
aroutul  a  central  flattened  a:ris  or  receptacle. 

As  seen  on  the  upper  l)nmch  of  the  right  side  of  the  fijf- 
ure,  the  sporanges  are  rather  sessile  upon  the  pedicel  than 
placed  at  its  upex,  tlie  pedicel  being  longer  and  continued 
under  the  receptacles.  No  relation  is  known  to  this  kind 
of  fructiliciition. 

Habitat — Male's  Coal  bank,  Arks. 

So ROCL ADITS  ASTERoiDES,  Lesqx.^  PI.  XL  VIII ^  Flgs.  9-Ob. 

A'taphylopteris  aste^'oideSt  Lesqx.f  Oeol.  Rept,  of  III.^  -^^tl>.  406^  PI,  JT/T, 

/.  6-7b,    Schp,^  Paleont.  veget..  Ill,  p.  51g. 

Frond  tripinnatijld ;  ulliviaie  pinncB  with  <t  njarraw 
filiform  ohliqve  straight  rachis^  hearing  groups  of  close 
sporanges^  attached  in  pairs  and  opposite  /  sorl  globnr 
lar  at  firsts  opening^  when  mature^  in  five  lanceolate  lacinia 
placed  star-like  on  a  central  round  recqptacle. 

The  specimen  is  represented  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  seen. 
The  sori,  described  as  round  before  the  maturity,  are  not 
seen  attached  upon  branches  of  the  pinnae  but  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  specimen.  Their  reference  to  the  species  L 
hypothetical.  Prof.  Schimper  considers  them  as  spores  of 
Lepidodendron  or  of  Sigillaria.  Their  shape  is  however 
different  from  that  of  spores  of  Lycopodiacece  and  of  Sigil- 
laria  which,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  coal  measures, 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  form  triangular  on  one  side. 
Tliese  are  exactly  globular,  sometimes  placed  in  two  i>arallel 
rows,  three  or  more  on  each  side,  as  depending  from  a  de- 
stn)yed  rachis.  Tliese  fructifications  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  Aneimia,  for  the  position  of  the  sporanges  at  least. 
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Halntat — Roof  shale  of  the  Coal  of  Morris,  111.,  Mr.  Jos. 
Even. 

SoROCLADUS  8AGITTATUS,  Lesqx..  PL  XLVIII^  Figs. 

10-lOb. 

Staphylopteria  aagittata^  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  Rept,  of  III,,  /F,  p.  407,  PL  XIV, 
f.S-5, 

Frond  Mpinnate;  dieisions  alternate^  secondary  rachts 
thiclc^  fiexuon^^  decurrent  or  curmng  down  to  the  inain 
racJiis^  with  alternate  short  thick  lateral  hranches  erdarged 
to  the  point  of  attachment  of  tJte  fructifications  ;  capsules 
enJnrged  at  the  base  when  open^  contracted  and  narrowing 
to  the  obtuse  apex^  enclosing  two  rows  of  Jlat  and  com- 
pressed sporanges^  seemingly  attached  to  a  medial  smooth 
oxcis^  either  simple^  or  divided  at  the  base  in  two  opposite 
vertical  branches. 

The  specimens,  though  numerons  enough,  are  all  fragment- 
ary, the  ciipsules,  generally  half  imbedded  into  the  stone,  are 
often  partly  seen  and  therefore  appear  of  different  shape. 
At  the  top  of  the  pinnae  they  seem  to  be  still  closed  ;  those 
exposed  with  the  face  upwards,  as  f .  10a  and  10b  enlarged, 
have  the  borders  curved  inward,  slightly  covering  the  spo- 
ranges.  None  of  these  are  seen  separated  from  the  cap- 
sules. By  tills  arrangement  of  the  sporanges,  these  fructi- 
fications have  a  marked  affinity  to  those  of  Ophioglossum 
or  of  Struthiopteris^  for  it  is  evident  that  what  I  call  cap- 
sule is  an  involueral  folding  of  pinnules  enclosing  the  spo- 
ranges  which  appear  transversely  opened  like  those  of 
Ophioglossum.  The  mode  of  division  could  not  be  remarked, 
however. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek,  not  rare,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Strong. 

SOKOCLADUS   OPHIOGLOSSOIDES,  Sp.  TWV.y  PI.  XLVIII^ 

Fig.  It 

Fronds pinnaiely  divided; pedicels  slender^  dichotomouSy 
bearing  at  the  apex  of  the  branchlets  oblong^  obtuse  cap- 
sules^ enclosing  two  parallel  rows  of  sporanges. 
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The  form  of  the  capsules,  oblong  obtuse,  rotmcled,  not  en- 
larged at  the  base,  and  the  slender  pedicels,  are  the  essential 
characters  which  separate  this  species  from  the  former. 
The  fragment  of  the  plant,  presented  in  a  soft  shale,  does 
not  show  the  internal  structure  of  the  sporan^es  as  clearly 
as  the  specimens  in  the  ferrugenous  nodules.  The  sporanges 
are  distinctly  separated  by  deep  paiullel  lines,  and  their 
surface  is  convex.  The  shape  of  the  sporanges  relates  this 
species  still  more  than  the  former  to  Ophioglossum. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  Coal  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Britts. 

SOROCL ADITS  WORTHENII,  LcsqX. 
Oeol,  nept.  of  111,,  IV,  p.  405,  PL  XIV,  f,  1,  f. 

A  whole  pinna  or/rond^  lunceolate  in  outline,  pinnntdy 
dimded  in  right  angle  ;  jnnncB  alternate,  s^ib-linear ;  pin- 
nules triangular^  obtuse^  close^  raarked  Tnercly  by  fjroupt 
of  four  to  fioe  large  s2)oranges,  globular  before  opening,  or, 
when  opened^  cut  into  oblanceolale  segments  placed  star- 
like^  all  without  any  visible  j^oints  of  support;  primary 
rachis  thick^  its  dimsions  narrow. 

The  plant  is  preserved  in  a  pebble  of  carbonate  of  iron 
where  its  impression  is  perfectly  distinct.  The  primary 
rachis  is  eight  millimeters  broad  at  its  base,  smooth  and 
flat  by  compression.  The  lateral  i)inn8e  are  attaclied  to 
the  bord(>rs,  sometimes  inside  of  them  upon  the  rachis- 
the  pinnules,  tliree  millimeters  long  and  as  broad  at  base, 
appear  as  mere  agglomerations  of  sori  without  trace  of 
support,  globular  before  opening,  or  when  opened,  cut  into 
oblanceolate  obtuse  lobes,  jilaced  around  a  small  central 
receptacle.  Even  with  the  sj^ecimen  on  hand,  it  is  not  ixw- 
sible  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  relation  of  tlie  sporanges 
to  the  pinna)  as  no  trace  of  a  pedicel  can  be  seen.  They 
appear  as  sessile  upon  the  secondary  rachis.  But  from 
their  disposition  in  regular  groups  of  a  triangular  outline, 
they  were  i)robably  attached  uj^on  pinnules  of  the  same 
shape  whose  eijidermis  has  been  destroyed  by  maceration. 

Habitat — Mazon  Creek,  communicated  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 
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Kaciiiopteris. 


Corda  has  described  a  number  of  generic  divisions  for 
fragments  of  racliis  or  stems  of  Ferns,  whose  characters  have 
been  studied  and  recognized  in  their  anatomical  structure 
by  cross  sections  of  silicified  specimens.  Schimper  groui)s 
them  under  the  name  of  liachiopterldes.  As  remains  of 
this  kind  have  not  as  yet  been  found  silicified  in  the  Amer- 
ican coal  measures,  their  internal  structure  cannot  be 
considered,  and  their  relation  to  the  generic  divisions  estab- 
lished by  the  authors  is  unknown.  I  therefore  merely  de- 
scribe a  few  fragments  of  these  remains  under  the  generic 
name  of  liacJUopteris.  This  name  has  already  been  ad- 
mitted by  Prof.  Dawson  for  the  descriptions  of  fragments 
of  the  same  kind.  As  they  belong  to  Ferns  probably 
known  from  the  characters  of  the  leaves,  their  description 
is  of  little  value.  The  two  fragments  represented  in  the 
Atl.,  from  the  coal  measures,  have  a  peculiar  interest  as 
indicating  the  analogy  of  the  mode  of  germination  and 
growth  of  the  coal  Ferns  with  that  of  the  living  ones.  On 
his  own  species,  Prof.  Dawson  remarks  that  they  are  pub- 
lished especially  in  order  to  show  the  existence  in  the  De- 
vonian, of  Ferns  whose  fronds  have  been  destroyed.  Of 
course,  the  description  of  all  the  stems  or  rachis  of  Ferns 
found  barren  of  leaves  in  the  coal  measures  would  be  a 
useless  task,  as  few  if  any  of  them  can  be  determined 
merely  from  the  characters  of  their  surface.  Whenever 
their  identity  has  been  recognized  they  have  been  consid- 
ered and  described  with  their  species. 

Rachiopteris  affinis,  Lesqx.^  PI,  LXXV,  Fig.  7. 

Stigmarioxdea  affinis j  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  B^t.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  455,  PI.  XXVIT, 
f.9. 

FragmeTd  of  rachis  enlarged  and  chaffy  at  the  base^ 
linear y  nearly  smooth  in  the  upper  part. 

The  fragment,  seven  centimeters  long,  shows,  at  its  base, 
part  of  a  rhizoma  two  centimeters  long  covered  with  long 
hairs  or  scales,  to  which  is  attached  the  blade  or  true  rachis, 
one  centimeter  broad,  bearing  only  a  few  scattered  scales 
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and  grooved  in  the  middle,  as  seen  by  two  x>arallel  distant 
lines. 
Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 


Raciiiopteris  selago,  Lesqx,^  PL  LJCX!V^  Fig-  <^. 

Stigmarioides  aelago,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  Bepi.  of  III.,  IV^  p,  4S6,  J^.  XXXI,/. 

Fragments  of  a  rhizoma  gradvxLlly  enlarging  down- 
7oardy  very  chaffy^  dichotoinous ;  divisions  supporting 
narrow  linear  smooth  racMs. 

Tlie  figure  represents  exactly  part  of  a  creeping  rhizoma 
with  stalks  of  fronds  of  Ferns  coining  out  from  it,  as  is 
commonly  seen  on  specimens  of  living  Ferns.  One  of  the 
stalks  is  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attachment,  the  other  is 
broken ;  its  covered  border  shows  it  also  to  have  been 
broader  than  the  hairy  support. 

Uahitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 


Ractiiopterts  i^innata,  Daios,  Dev.  Plants  of  N.  JgT.,  Am,^ 
Qnart,  Jonrn,  Geol.  Soc,  1862,  p,  323,  PI.  XVII^  f.  GO. 

Stipes  one  and  a  half  centimeters  wide  or  less^  unevenly 
striate,  gioing  off  opposite  branches  which  are  cibruptly 
broJcen  off  at  short  distance  from  the  stipe. 

Ilctbitat — Devonian  of  New  York,  with  all  the  following 
species. 

Raciiiopteris  cyclopteroides,  Daxos^  ibid.^  p.  333. 

Very  thick  stipes,  not  observed  to  branch  and  marked 
with  uneven  strice. 

Raciiiopteris  punctata,  Daws,  ibid,,  p.  323,  JPl,  XVI, 

Fig.  61. 

Stem-  marTced  with  obscnre  longitudinal  ridges  between 
which  are  transverse  farroias  or  punctures ;  greatest  di- 
ameter one  centimeter  and  a  half. 
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Rachiopteris  striata,  Daws^  ibid.y  p.  323, 
Stipes  regularly  and  distinctly  striate  longitudinally. 

Rachiopteris  tenuistriata,   Daws^    ibid.,  p.   323,  PI. 
XIY.f.  32  a,  &,  and  X  VI,  f.  45  and  46. 

Stipes  smooth,  finely  striate,  and  in  some  specimens  with 
linear  ridges  scattered  over  the  surface  and  perhaps  marTc- 
ing  the  position  of  minute  hairs.  Largest  stem  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  branching  pinnately  and 
dichotomously  and  terminating  in  recurved  divisions  or  in 
long  flattened  petioles 

Stigmarioides,  Lesqx. 

Fragments  of  rhizomas  with  surface  marked  by  small 
round  impressions  {tubercles)  irregularly  disposed  and 
without  central  vascular  points,  base  of  detached  radicles 
or  filaments. 

The  species  of  this  group  might  be  described  under  the 
name  of  Rhizomopteris,  Schp.,  but  their  relation  to  Ferns 
is  not  ascertained,  some  of  them  at  least  being  referable  to 
LycopodiacecB.  Grand  d'  Eury  describes  under  the  generic 
name  of  Stigmaroipsis  rhizoma  similar  in  characters  to 
Stigmaria,  and  evidently  related  as  roots  to  Sigillaria  or 
Syrigodendron.  Their  scars  are  marked  with  central  vas- 
cular points.  Fragments  of  the  kind  described  here  are 
extremely  rare.  As  subterranean  remains  and  of  a  soft 
texture,  they  have  been  soon  destroyed  by  maceration,  and 
a  few  only  have  been  preserved  in  the  ferruginous  concre- 
tions of  Mazon  Creek. 

Stigmarioides  Evenii,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXV,  Fig.  1. 

Stigmaria  Evenit^  Lesqx.,  OeoL  SepU  of  III.,  II,  p.  448,  PI.  XXXI X,  /.  9. 

Surface  vyrinJcled  lengthwise;  tubercles  round,  close,  ir- 
regularly disposed,  variable  in  size,  mostly  without,  some 
of  them  with  an  indistinct  vascular  scar. 

The  tubercles  vary  in  diameter  from  one  to  three  milli- 
meters, and  their  position  is  very  irregular ;  the  largest  ones 
are  indistinctly  marked  with  a  central  vascular  point,  the 
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smaller  have  no  trace  of  it.     This  fragment  is  not  therefore 
positively  referable  to  Stigmaria. 
Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek,  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Stigmarioides  truncatus,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXVj  Fig.  8. 

Lesqz,,  OeoL  liept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  458,  PI.  XXIX^f.  4, 

Fragment  of  a  cylindrical  rhizoma^  contracted  in  p<U9' 
ing  into  basilar  branches^  surface  marked  at  variable  dis- 
tances and  irregular  distribution  by  small  tubercles^  hast 
of  rootlets  as  seen  by  a  few  remains  attached  to  tTic  bor- 
ders. 

This  fragment  is  related  to  the  former,  differing  by  its 
smooth  surface  (not  wrinkled),  and  by  the  more  angular 
form  of  the  scars.  The  few  remains  of  rootlets  still  at- 
tached to  the  borders  indicate  the  nature  of  this  organism. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Stigmarioides  villosus,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXJCV^  Fig.  3. 

Lesqx.,  Oeol.  liept.  of  III.,  W^p*  454,  PI.  XXXI,  f.  i. 

Fragment  of  a  tuber^  marked  on  the  surface  by  two  kinds 
of  scars,  most  of  them  small^  close,  disposed  in  spiral,  and 
a  few  larger  ones,  formed  of  two  circular  parallel  rings 
and  a  central  point. 

The  small  scars  are  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter, 
generally  round,  angular,  somewhat  irregularly  disposed 
ill  spiral  order,  two  millimeters  distant.  The  larger,  two 
only  in  number,  are  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  sim- 
ilar to  scars  of  Stigmaria,  a  little  smaller.  Both  kinds  of 
scars  may  represent  the  base  of  rootlets.  Prom  the  con- 
nection of  the  branch  with  Pecopteris  villosa^  Brjajt.,  and 
from  the  likeness  of  the  dots  of  the  surface  of  the  fragment 
to  those  upon  the  rachis  of  the  Fern,  this  organism  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  part  of  a  rhizoma  of  this  species, 
broken  near  the  point  of  its  attachment  to  the  rachis.  The 
spiral  distribution  of  the  scars  however  is  not  like  that  of 
scales  or  thick  hairs  of  the  rhizoma  of  a  Pern. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 
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Stigmarioides  tuberosus,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXV^  Fig.  4- 

Lesqx.f  Oeol.  Rept.  of  IlL^  JF,  p.  45s,  Ft.  XXIX^  /,  5. 

Tuber  oval  in  oviline^  slightly  emargincUe  at  base,  con- 
tracted in  the  upper  part  in  passing  to  a  leaf  or  smooth 
rachis,  surface  irregularly  dotted  by  very  small  points, 
marked  in  the  upper  part  by  a  single  stigmaroid  scar. 

This  organism  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  former. 
It  is  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  two  and  an  half 
broad,  inflated  or  convex,  perfectly  entire  at  the  base  and 
the  sides,  contracted  to  a  leaf  which  appears  to  join  it  by  a 
narrow  neck.  This  is  broken  ;  the  mode  of  union  of  both 
parts  is  not  visible.  The  upper  appendage  resembles  a  frag- 
ment of  a  large  leaf  of  Stigmaria,  rather  than  a  petiole,  and 
the  leaves  of  Stigmaria  sometimes  bear  at  their  extremity 
tubercular  vesicles,  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured. 
The  dotting  of  the  surface  however  and  the  round  scar  under 
the  neck  indicate  the  nature  of  the  organism  as  that  of  a 
tuber,  bearing  a  smooth  rhizoma  or  perhaps  the  base  of  a 
rachis. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Stigmarioides  linearis,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXV,  Fig.  6. 

Le8qx.f  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ill.j  TV^p.  456,  PI.  XXXI^f.  t. 

Part  of  a  root  or  nearly  linear  rhizoma,  gradually  and 
slightly  narrowing  from  the  top  to  the  base,  bearing  root- 
lets in  irregular  position. 

Evidently  part  of  a  root,  too  regular  for  a  rhizoma  of  Fern. 
The  fragment,  ten  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  at  the 
upper  broken  end,  eight  millimeters  at  the  base,  flat  by  com- 
pression, bears,  like  f.  2,  remains  of  still  attached  radicles 
and  small  round  scars  left  by  those  which  have  been  de- 
tached from  it.  The  radicles  somewhat  variable  in  size  are 
at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the  scars  which  are  only  two  milli- 
meters in  diameter.  They  are  all  tending  downward  from 
the  axis. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 


i 
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Stems  or  Trunks  of  Ferns. 

Tranks  of  Ferns  are  represented  in  the  coal  measures  in 
two  different  ways,   either  by  silicified  whole  fragment^ 
genenilly  transverse  sections  of  tiTinks,  or  merely  by  pieces 
of  the  bark,  preserved  in  the  shale  and  characterized  by 
the  contiguration  of  impressions,  marking  the  points  of  at- 
tachment of  the  petioles.     As  Tree-ferns  are  novr  cultivated 
in  the  conservatories,  they  are  generally  known.     The  simi- 
larity of  the  figures  which  represent  these  points  of  attach- 
ment in  a  fossil  state  will  be  easily  recognized  by  those  who 
have  seen  Tree-ferns  of  oar  time.    These  scars  are  generally 
oval  in  outline,  placed  in  spiral,  though  sometimes  contig- 
uous or  joined  at  their  ends,  thus  seemingly  in  longitudinal 
series.     According  to  their  chai'acters,  which  are  peculiar, 
varied  indeed,  and  api)arently  specific,  the  plants  which 
they  represent  may  be  considered  in  the  four  following 
generic  divisions:*    Stemraatopteris^    Caulopteris^    Mega- 
phylum  and  Psaronius, 

Tree-fenis  are  common  enough  in  the  coal  flora  of  this 
continent,  w^liile  in  Europe  they  are  rarely  found,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Grand' Eury,  mostly  limited  to  the  strata  of  the 
upper  coal  measures.  Goepi>ert  has  some  species  from  the 
Permian  under  the  generic  name  of  Protapteris  and  Catd- 
opteris.  We  have  them  already  in  the  Devonian  as  seen 
from  the  species  described  by  Dawson  and  Newbury.  None 
as  yet  are  known  from  the  sub-conglomerate  coal,  and  none 
either  from  above  the  Pittsburg  coal.  They  are  locally  very 
abundant.  In  the  shale  of  the  coal  they  bear  in  their  dis- 
tribution the  same  proportion  as  trunks  of  living  trees  mav 
bear  to  the  amount  of  remains  deposited  for  successive  years 
by  their  branches  and  foliage. 

Trunks  of  Psaronius  are  found  mostly  in  South  Ohio,  on 
Shade  river,  and  in  Kentucky,  along  the  Great  Kanawha 
river.  They  are  derived  all  from  the  same  horizon,  a  heavy 
Sandstone  underlying  the  Pittsburg  coal. 


*  I  admit  witli  anmo  niodlficationR  of  the  characters  the  generic  divisions  of 
Schimper  Voget.,  Paleont.  The  whole  number  of  our  speoies  oould  IwTe 
been  described  ^^nthout  iuoonveuieuce  under  the  name  of  CauUipteriB, 
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Stemmatopteris,  Corda. 

Trunks  erects  cylindrical ;  scars  large^  disciform^  oval 
round  or  ovate^  not  contiguous,  disposed  in  quincunxial 
or  spiral  order  ;  oviside  borders  or  rings  Jlat ;  internal  disk 
formed  hy  impressions  of  fascicles  of  vascular  tissues^ 
shaped  like  a  horse-shoe^  the  horns  curving  inward  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  scars,  either  short  and  hooked^  or  de- 
scending below  the  middle  of  the  scars  and  there  united, — 
AtL,  PI.  Lit. 

Stemmatopteris  hirsuta,  8p.  nov.  PI.  LIX^  Fig.  1. 

Scars  of  Tnedium  size^  exojctly  oval;  borders  large;  disks 
scarcely  broader  in  the  middle^  slightly  curving  up  to  the 
horns^  which  are  shorty  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 
borders  fringed  by  short  scales  or  hairs  ;  epidermis  cf 
the  bark  grained  like  shagreen. 

The  scar  are  seven  centimeters  long  and  fonr  broad,  the 
flat  borders  about  one  centimeter  ;  the  surface  of  the  disks 
is  marked  by  ijj-ominent  smooth  vascular  dots,  irregular  in 
size  and  distance.  A  specimen  from  Oliphant  bears  scars 
ten  to  fifteen  centimeters  in  vertical  distance,  five  to  six  in 
horizontal,  with  scales  somewhat  larger  at  the  base.  An- 
other from  Cannelton  has  the  bark  grained  like  shagreen. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek,  finely  preserved, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  Shale  of  coal  No.  1  of  Oliphant,  Pa. 
cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe;  Cannelton  coal,  Mr.  I.  F. 
Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  emarginata,  Sp.  nov. 

Scars  larger  than  in  the  former  species j  oval,  rounded 
on  the  lower  end,  emarginate  at  the  other  ;  borders  broad 
and  surface  smooth  ;  disks  divided  into  two  opposite  semi- 
lunar lobes  by  the  vascular  impressions. 

The  scar  is  nearly  eight  centimeters  long,  four  centime- 
ters broad  ;  the  disk  is  divided  into  two  separate  lobes,  each 
irregularly  oval,  the  outside  line  parallel  to  the  borders, 
the  inside  close  at  both  ends,  more  distant  in  the  middle  or 
semi-lunar  in  opposite  directions.  The  vascular  impres- 
22  P. 
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sion  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Atl.,  PI.  LIX,  f.  4,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  medial  lines  descend  to  the  base  and 
join  it  by  an  outside  (^urve,  dividing  the  disks  in  two  halves. 
It  is  not  possil)le  to  see  whicli  end  of  the  scars  is  the  upper. 
Tliis  scar  may  be  that  of  a  Megaphytum. 
Ilahilat — Cannelton,  Pa. ;  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

STEM:^rATOPTERis  ScniMPERi,  Sp,  nov. 

Fflem  long  and  siiiall^  covered  with  a  coating  of  rootUU; 
leaf  ^cars  distant,  long^  narrowly  oval^  obtuse  at  both  e;«rf#, 
distinct^  eaen  under  the  thick  coaly  layer ^  distant  arul  ah 
ternate;  vascular  imjyresslons  horse  shoe  shaped;  Jiarui 
short,  nearly  contiguous  In  their  curve. 

The  stem  measures  at  least  one  meter  in  length,  and  its 
width  does  not  average  more  than  eight  to  nine  centimeters 
in  tlie  whole  length.  The  scars  are  alternate,  very  distant, 
twenty  centimeters  from  the  biise  of  one  to  the  top  of  the 
lower  one  in  the  series,  but  transversely  close,*  three  to 
four  centimetei-s,  also  between  the  corresponding  or  oppo- 
site cicatrices.  Leaf  scars  eight  centimeters  in  length,  two 
centimeters  in  width,  the  disks  much  shorter,  only  four  and 
a  half  centimeters  long  and  twelve  millimeters  broad  in  the 
middle.  The  internal  surface  of  the  disks  is  rough  or  ir- 
regularly punctate  and  wrinkled  lengthwise.  The  whole 
stem  is  covered  by  a  coating  of  coal  one  to  two  millimeters 
thick,  representing  the  upper  surface  or  bark  with  the  root- 
lets <*overing  it,  but  passing  aside  of  the  leaf  scars. 

The  (Beatrices  are  comparable  by  their  shape  to  those  of  PI. 
LIX,  f.  2  ;  they  are  however  much  narrower,  as  are  also  the 
lateral  borders,  while  the  disks  being  shorter,  the  space  at 
the  lower  and  upper  part  is  wider.  By  the  coating  of  root- 
lets and  the  distance  of  the  scars  it  resembles  the  foUowing 
si)ecies,  l)ut  the  rootlets  are  thicker  and  very  long,  as  no 
trace  of  points  of  attachment  can  be  seen  upon  the  stems. 
From  the  base  of  the  stem,  bundles  of  leaves  of  Teeniophyl- 
htm.  deciirrens  (PI.  LXXXI,  f.  1)  come  out,  diverging  on  an 
acute  iinirleas  in  the  fiirure,  seemingly  attached  to  the  Tool- 
lets  which,  however,  are  narrower  in  size  and  cover  the  stem 
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without  divergence.  These  leaves  bearing  macrosjK^res  have 
been  described  with  the  group  of  plants  doubtfully  refera- 
ble to  LycopodiacecB, 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.,  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  I. 
P.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  squamosa,  8p.  nov,y  PL  LIX^  Fig.  2. 

Scar  narrowly  oval^  obtuse  at  tlie  base^  einarginate  at  the 
upper  erid^  borders  large^  fiat  aiid  smooth;  impressions 
narrow^  confiuent  at  base  ;  horns  short  curving  to  the  con- 
tinuous  line  of  the  central  oval  disks  ;  borders  scaly. 

The  scar  is  comparatively  narrow,  nine  centimeters  long, 
a  little  more  than  three  centimeters  broad ;  scales  pf  the 
borders  nearly  one  centimeter  long,  lanceolate  acuminate, 
turned  downwards. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatopteris  angustata,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LIXy  Fig.  6. 

Differs  from  the  former  species  by  its  smaller  size  and 
the  borders  without  scales. 

The  scars  are  only  five  centimeters  long  and  twenty  two 
millimeters  broad.  By  their  shape,  they  might  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  same  species  as  the  former.  But  no  trace 
of  scales  is  seen,  either  upon  the  borders  of  the  scars,  or 
upon  the  fragment  of  smooth  shale  where  they  are  pre- 
served. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Stemmatopteris  punctata,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LIX,  Fig.  3. 

Oaulopteris  punctataf  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  P&nn'a^  1858,  p.  869,  Fl.  Xlll^f.  U 

Scars  nearly  exactly  oval  or  slightly  obovate;  borders 
flat ;  internal  disks  narrow^  enlarged  upwards ;  vascul-ar 
lines  joined  at  the  horns  ;  surface  of  the  barTz  punctate  the 
dots  representing  base  of  hairs  or  of  scales. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  S.  peltigera  {Sigillaria^ 
Brgt.).  It  has  larger  scars  and  the  bark  roughened  by 
larger  obtuse  tubercles.     It  is  rare  and  generally  found  in 
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specimens  bearing  a  number  of  scars  all  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  figure. 

IlahUat — Gate  Vein,  New  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  Cannelton, 
Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield.  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  some  splendid 
specimens  which  seem  intermediate  in  their  characters  be- 
tween this  species  and  S,  peltigera.  This  renders  the  sep- 
aration of  C,  punctata  somewhat  doubtful.  These  la^i 
specimens  are  from  Oliphant,  No.  1  vein  and  Port  Griffith, 
Pa.,  ¥i  vein. 

Stemmatopteris  insignts,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LIJC^  Fig.  7. 

Caxdopierxa  insignis,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  RepU  of  III.,  11^  p.  ^p,  jRf.  XLIX, 

Scars  very  large^  exactly  ovate;  borders  large  and  JUii; 
vascular  impressions  2?arallel  to  the  borders^  with  curref 
distant^  descending  parallel  to  "near  the  basal  line  where 
they  unite^  forming  a  spatulate  obtusely  pointed  ^medial 
rib, 

A  very  remarkable  species  represented  by  the  largest  and 
best  preserved  scar  of  a  fossil  Fern- tree  seen  until  now.  The 
btirk,  which  from  want  of  place  is  not  figured  here,  is 
smooth  ;  the  scar  twelve  centimeters  long,  eight  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad,  is  exactly  ovate,  with  a  smooth  border 
two  centimeters  broad  and  fin  internal  disk  horse  shoe  shaped 
with  the  cun^e  of  the  horns  distant,  but  the  border  lines  con- 
tinuing downward  and  joined  only  near  the  base  of  the  disk 
On  both  sides  of  the  branches,  near  their  point  of  connection 
and  on  each  side,  are  marked  two  naiTOW  lines  paraUel  to 
the  bran(*hes  and  scythe  shaped,  bordering  an  internal  ar^i 
irregularly  dotted  by  points  apparently  the  remains  of  fili- 
form vessels. 

Habitat — Shale  of  Duquoin  Coal,  111.,  two  S}>ecimens  of 
the  same  size  in  the  State  cabinet 

STE>r>rATopTERis  gictAntea,  Lesqx. 

Cauloptcris  gigantea^  Lesqx.^  Oeol.  of  Penn*a,  186S,  p.  969^  Jf .  J^JIJ  r  g, 

Scar  large,  obovate,  loitJi  a  broad'  double  border  ;  branches 
of  the  vascular  scars  dioerging,  horns  hooked^  distant. 

The  scar  is  a  little  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  former. 
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Its  shape  contrary  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  is 
obovate,  enlarged  upwards  ;  the  broad  border,  twelve  milli- 
meters, is  distinctly  divided  into  two  rings  of  equal  width, 
the  outer  apparently  thicker.  The  horns  are  seven  milli- 
meters distant,  the  line  of  vascular  bundles  thick,  at  least 
two  millimeters. 

Habitat — The  specimen  was  in  the*  cabinet  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  of  Carbondale,  and  figured  there  in  1862.  • 

STEMMATOPTERIS   CYCL08TIGMA,  Sp.  TIOV. 

Scars  large^  in  quincunxial  order^  obont  two  centimeters 
distant  in  ohlique  direction^  nearly  round  ;  surface  smooth  ; 
branches  of  the  disks  parallel  to  the  borders^  horns  distant 
in  half  circle. 

The  scars  are  seven  to  eight  centimeters  both  ways  ;  the 
disks,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  are  bordered  by  a 
deep  narrow  vascular  impression  f oUowing  the  same  curve 
and  thus  parallel  to  the  borders  of  the  scars,  with  the  horns 
hooked  and  opposite,  the  space  between  the  inside  curve 
being  six  to  eight  millimeters.  The  surface  of  the  disks 
and  of  the  scars  is  exactly  smooth  as  also  the  surface  of  the 
stem  between  the  scars,  marked  only  by  distant  small  ver- 
rucose  tubercles ;  a  few  of  them  are  seen  upon  the  borders 
of  the  cicatrices. 

Habitat — Oliphant,  Pa.,  Coal  No.  1.  Specimens  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston. 

STEMMATOPTERIS  MIMICA,  Sp.  TlOV.j  PL  LIX,  Mff.  i. 

Annular  scars  smally  truncate  at  the  top^  abruptly  con- 
tracted near  the  very  obtuse  base  ;  disk  somewhoi  enlarged 
in  the  upper  part^  the  branches  curmng  at  a  distance  from 
the  borders  and  descending  parallel  to  near  the  base  of  the 
scar  ;  appendages  half  round  parallel  to  the  upper  curves  ; 
surface  smooth. 

The  disk  is,  in  its  shape,  remarkably  similar  to  a  man' s 
face,  the  decending  branches  of  the  inside  impressions 
having,  in  their  parallel  disposition,  the  shape  of  a  nose  and 
the  lines  under  the  curves  that  of  the  eye  brows,  while  the 
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lower  part  of  the  ring  is  abruptly  narrowed  into  the  shape 
of  a  broad  chin.    The  scars  are  about  four  centimeters  long 
and  nearly  as  broad. 
Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa..  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatoptekis  polita,  8p.  nov.^  PI.  LIK^  Fig^  6, 

Outside  rings  transversely  oval;  internal  scars  rouvded 
at  the  base,  enlarging  upwards  in  diverging  branches^  ab- 
ruptly curved  inside  and  joined  in  the  middle  in  traM- 
ver sally  oval  Jcnots  or  horns ;  surface  very  smooth  pot- 
ished. 

The  scars  are  transversely  oval,  four  and  a  half  centime- 
ters broad,  three  centimeters  in  vertical  length,  joined  by 
the  bordei-s  in  spiral  order,  like  the  scars  of  Lepidodendron. 
The  inside  disks,  kidney  shaped  in  outline,  are  formed  by 
deep  vascular  lines,  at  first  curving  upwards  in  opposite  di- 
rections, then  abruptly  bending  towai*ds  each  other  and 
joined  by  transversely  hooked  horns,  the  lateral  branches 
projecting  beyond  the  capping  line  of  the  disks,  which  are 
two  centimeters  broad  in  the  uj)per  part,  one  and  a  half 
centimeters  in  vertical  direction.  The  sx)ecimen  is  regret- 
ably  too  small,  a  piece  of  bark  of  an  apparently  young  tree, 
the  epidermis  being  very  thin  and  remarkably  smooth. 

Habitat— CixmiQ\toTi  Coal,  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Stemmatoptekis  Wortiienii,  Lesqsc. 

Caulopteria  Woriheniif  Lesqx.^  OeoL  Ropi.  of  111,,  11^  p.  459^  JPL  X,  /.  i. 

Sfe??i  slender  ;  scars  very  distant^  rounded  at  the  basej  nar- 
rowed uj)wards  ;  internal  impressions  horse-shoe  shaped^ 
with  horns  converging  ;  vascrular  scars  parallel  to  the  bor- 
ders, marked'  above  the  base  by  a  semi-lunar  appendage. 

The  stem  seven  to  eight  centimetei's  in  the  widest  diame- 
ter, reduced  by  compression  or  liattened  to  half  this  thick- 
ness, bears  four  distant  scars,  one  of  which  only  is  well 
preserved.  It  is  four  centimeters  long,  two  and  a  half  centi- 
meters broad,  contracted  above  to  an  emarginate  aj)ex  only 
five  millimeters  broad.  The  S(^ars  are  about  twenty-five 
centimeters  distant  in  vertical  line.    The  vascular  imptes- 
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sions,  following  parallel  to  the  flat  outline  of  tlie  borders,  are 
slightly  narrowed  to  the  upper  part,  curved  into  two  con- 
fluent horns,  the  line  of  connection  descending  lower,  or 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  scar.  The  impressions  are  more 
or  less  obliterated  by  erosion,  one  of  them  being  exactly 
elliptical  and  all  without  dots  or  traces  of  cylindrical  ves- 
sels. 

Habitat — Carmi,  White  county,  111.,  upper  coal  meas- 
ures. 

Caulopteris,  LI.  and  Hutt 
« 
Scars  with  the  inside  disk  either  marTced  hy  linear 

hands^  remains  of  vessels  passing  from  the  trunk  to  the 

base  of  the  rachiSy  or  covered  hy  impressions  of  rootlets 

obliterating  its  shape^  or  merely  ovate  or  elliptical^  without 

trax^es  of  horse  shoe  shaped  vascular  lines.     These  lines 

may  have  been^  in  some  cases ^  effaced  by  abrasion  of  the 

surface  or  covered  by  rootlets. 

Caulopteris  Giffordi,  8p.  nov.^  PI.  LXy  Figs.  1,  2. 

Stem  originally  cylindrical^  half  flattened  by  compres- 
sion; scars  in  longitudinal  series^  large^  subcontinuous^ 
elliptical^  marked  lengthwise  by  longitudinal  deep  im- 
pressions. 

The  specimen  is  a  silicified  stem,  seventeen  centimeters 
broad,  reduced  by  compression  to  a  thickness  of  four  centi- 
meters in  the  middle.  The  scars,  six  and  a  half  centimeters 
long,  three  and  a  half  broad,  are  regularly  elliptical,  deeply 
grooved  into  the  stone,  marked  by  longitudinal  elevated 
narrow  ribs,  which,  when  destroyed,  leave  the  surface  under 
them  nearly  smooth.  The  bark  between  the  scars  is  thick, 
about  one  millimeter,  verrucose,  the  warts  generally  di- 
rected lengthwise  and  oval. 

The  internal  structure  is  indistinctly  seen,  f .  2,  in  woody 
fasciles  of  dark  color,  linear,  flexuous,  irregularly  divided, 
diversely  mixed  in  the  cellular  tissue,  somewhat  disfigured 
by  compression.  The  disposition  of  the  vessels  is  like  that 
figured  by  authors  from  species  of  Psaronius^  comparable 
especially  to  P.  ^t^Aer,  Corda,  Beitr.,  p.  96,  PI.  XXIX,  f.  5. 
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The  species  is  closely  allied  to  C.  Phillips ii^  LI.  and  Hurt., 
II,  PI.  140,  differing  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  scars, 
longer  and  narrower,  joined  by  a  narrow  neck. 

Ilabi fat—This  beautiful  specimen  was  kindly  presented 
to  tlie  survey  by  Mr.  Wm.  Giflford,  as  found  in  the  coal 
measures  near  Alta,  Peoria  county.  111. 

Caitlopteris  Lacoei,  Sp.  noo. 

Fragments  of  a  flattened  stem^  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ceritivieters  long^  twenty  centiraeters  in  diameter^  with  four 
longitudinal  rmos  of  alternate  ovate  scars,  six  to  sei^ea 
centimeters  long  ^  four  to  five  hroad^  at  an  average  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  to  tioo  centimeters^  both  ways^  marked 
lengthwise  with  regular  vertical  strice^  evidently  refnalns 
of  linear  bumlles  of  vessels^  independent  <>f  tJie  flexuous 
strice^  impressions  of  rootlets  which  cover  the  surfa^ce  qf  the 
bark  between  the  scars. 

No  traces  of  vascular  impressions  are  seen,  except  two 
lines  curving  downward,  in  an  obtuse  angle  of  divergence 
from  the  middle  of  the  disk.  The  outside  ring  is  narrower 
in  the  upper  part ;  the  shape  of  the  scars,  twice  as  broad 
near  the  bjuse  as  near  the  top,  is  exactly  ovate. 

I  refer  to  the  siinie  species  another  specimen  'with  scars 
exactly  round,  much  smaller,  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position,  not  quite  as  distant,  covered  like  the  bark  with 
flattened  rootlets,  under  which  is  obscurely  seen  a  central 
disk  like  a  horse-shoe  shaped  vascular  impression.  It  may 
represent  a  different  species. 

Habitat — Both  specimens  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lacoe,  obtained  from  coal  No.  1  of  Oliphant. 

Caitlopteris  obtecta,  Lesqx,^  PL  LIX,  Fig.  S, 

Qeol.  liept.  ot  HL,  IV, p,  457,  PL  ' XXVIII, /,  1-4. 

Stems  of  small  size,  covered  with  linear  roots  ;  scars  gen- 
erally distant^  elliptical ;  disks  obsolete  by  the  cohering  of 

the  rootlets. 

The  filaments,  remains  of  flattened  rootlets,  three  milli 
meters  in  diameter,  exactly  linear,  are  seen  derived  from 
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under  the  bark,  where  they  leave  small  or  narrowly  oval 
seal's  at  their  point  of  attachment.  By  their  superposition 
and  compression,  they  cover  the  stem  by  a  coating  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  more  than  one  millimeter  thick.  The 
scars  have  all  been  covered  by  these  radicles  after  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  petioles,  and  therefore,  though  their  outline 
is  perceivable,  the  internal  disk  is  indistinct.  Even  after 
abrasion  of  the  coaly  surface,  the  impressions  of  the  radi- 
cles leave  irregular  vertical  lines,  merely  interrupted  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  disk,  as  seen  in  the  figure  which  is  re- 
duced to  one  fourth  the  size  of  the  specimerf  The  vertical 
distance  between  the  scars  is  very  great,  sixteen  centimeters. 
On  another  specimen,  whose  scars  are  not  quite  as  large, 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  three  and  a  half  broad, 
the  distance  is  reduced  to  eleven  centimeters.  As  seen  from 
the  specimen,  the  distance  is  very  variable,  even  upon  one 
and  the  same  fragment  of  stem. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  The  specimen 
figured  is  in  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge. 
Cannelton,  Penn'a,  in  fine  specimens — Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Caulopterts  Cistii,  Brgt. 

Sigillarxa  Cistih  Brgt.,,  Hist,  d.  veg,  foss.^  p,  4IM,  PI,  CXL,  /.  g. 
Caulopieria  Cistii^  Oein.,  Verst.,  p,  SI,  PI,  XXXIV,  /.  1,  2,    Lesqx,,  OeoL 
of  PtnuCa,  1858,  p.  869, 
Stemmatopterts  Cistii^  Corda^  Beitr,,p,  76,    Schp.,  Paleont.  veget,,p.  710, 

Stem  large^  surface  covered  with  adventive  rootlets  de- 
scending between  the  scars  which  are  placed  in  quin- 
cunxial  order ^  vertically  distant ;  internal  disk  narrowly 
elliptical^  a  little  broader  at  the  base^  slightly  emarginate 
at  the  top  ;  surface  clotted^  rugose. 

The  border  of  the  scars  is  large,  but  often  partly  covered 
or  obliterated  by  the  impressions  of  rootlets  which  fill  the 
lateral  space  between  the  scars,  while  under  them  the  sur- 
face is  left  uncovered  of  radicles  or  smooth,  for  half  or 
even  for  the  whole  distance  between  them.  The  vertical 
distance  is  not  less  than  twelve  centimeters,  sometimes 
much  greater.  With  the  ring  the  impressions  average  six 
to  seven  centimeters  long,  and  a  little  more  than  two  and  a 
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half  centimeters  broad.  The  internal  disk  is  generally 
naiTowly  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  sometimes  also 
emarginate  at  the  upper  end,  as  by  horse-shoe  shaped  vas- 
cular impressions.  /  From  this  character,  the  species  should 
be  described  as  Stemviatopieris.  But  the  disks  are  rarely 
distinct,  and  the  whole  surface  is  very  rugose  lengthwise, 
as  dotted  by  irregularly  round,  even  linear  impressions  of 
small  fasciles  of  vessels.  All  the  si^ecimens  examined  are 
flattened  or  generally  large  pieces  of  bark,  except  the  fol- 
lowing. 

This  one,  in  ftie  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  is  a 
fragment  of  a  slender,  cylindrical,  slightly  compressed  stem, 
nine  (centimeters  in  the  widest  diameter,  flattened  to  five 
and  a  half  centimetera,  marked  by  elliptical  scars,  ten  centi- 
meter's long,  only  two  and  a  half  broad,  obtusely  i>ointed 
at  both  ends,  with  central  disks  shorter  and  placed  towards 
the  upper  pai-t  of  the  scars.     The  specimen,  which  I  labeled 
Cyclapteris  elongata^  Sp.  nov.,  may  be  a  viiriety  of  C.  Cistii^ 
though  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  smooth  and  "w-ithout  rad- 
icles.    This  last  difference  is  not  of  8i)ecific  value,  for  the 
adventive  radicles  seen  wjyon  many  species  of  Pern-trees  of 
our  time,  genenilly  cover  the  l)ase  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunks,  even  as  high  up  as  the  middle,  but  gradually  dis- 
appear towards  the  top. 

Hahitat — The  species  is  not  rare  in  the  coal  measures. 
Found  at  Cannelton,  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield ;  at  Oliphant^ 
by  M.  Jones,  No.  1  vein ;  at  Pittston,  E  vein  of  Port  Grif- 
fith, Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe ;  also  in  the  coal  shale  of  Morris,  111., 
etc.  The  specimen  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  is  from 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  Upper  Coal  Measures. 

CAiaoPTEnis  Mansfieldt,  Fip.  nov.^  PI.  LX^  J^iff.  2. 

Scars  large^  oral^  oblique^  dose;  borders  very  broads 
formed  of  a  double  ring ;  internal  disks  convex^  oral. 
rounded^  at  the  base,  obscurely  emarginate  or  truncate  at 
tlie  top  ;  surface  deeply  striate  by  impressions  qf  Jlexuous 
rootlets^  filling  all  the  space  between  the  scars. 

Diffei-s  essentially  from  C.  Cistii^  by  the  close  position 
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and  tlie  large  size  of  the  scars,  with  borders  formed  of  a 
double  ring,  more  than  one  centimeter  broad,  the  outer  part 
smooth,  the  inside  more  or  less  rugose  or  dotted,  six  to  eight 
centimeters  distant  only,  in  vertical  direction.  The  two 
specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this  species  show  the  scars 
oblique  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  axis. 
Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.  ;  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

The  descriptions  of  the  following  species,  from  the  North 
American  Devonian,  are  copied  from  Prof.  Dawson. 

Caitlopterts  Lockwoodi,  Daws. 

Quart,  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc,^  Aug.,  1871,  p.  B70,  PI.  XII,  /.  IS. 

Trunk  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter^  longitudinally 
rugose ;  leaf  scars  hroad^  rounded  above  and  radiatingly 
rugose^  with  an  irregular  scar  helow^  arranged  spirally 
in  about  five  ranks  ;  vascular  bundles  nM  distinctly  pre- 
served ;  petioles  slender^  much  expanded  at  the  base^  divid- 
ing ai  first  in  a  pinnate  manner^  and  afterwards  dichot- 
omously ;  ultimate  pinruB  with  remains  of  numerous  ap- 
parently nxirrow  pinnules. 

The  author  remarks  that  the  specimens  allow  him,  at 
least,  to  conjecture  that  tlie  trunks  may  have  belonged  to 
Pern-trees,  although  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  perfect 
for  description. 

Habitat — The  Chemung  group,  near  Gilboa,  New  York. 

Caflopteris  antiqua,  Newby. 

Daws.f  I.  c,  p.  971,  Fl.  XII,  f.  4, 

Flattened  stem  about  eighteen  inches  long^  three  and  a 
half  in  average  breadth;  the  eocposed  side  shows  ahovi 
twenty-two  large  leaf  scars^  arranged  spirally^  each  leaf 
when  broken  off^  has  left  a  rough  fracture ;  and  above  this 
there  is  a  semi-circular  impression  of  the  petiole  against 
the  stem^  which^  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  bases  of  these 
petioles^  is  longitudinally  striate  and  tvbercuiated ;  the 
structures  are  not  preserved^  but  nnerely  the  outer  epider- 
mis as  a  coaly  film. 


\ 
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Habitat — Marine    limestone,   containing    Bracliyoixxls, 
Trilobites,  etc.,  of  the  comiferous  limestone  of  Oliio. 

Cattlopteris  peregrina,  Newhy. 

Daws.f  L  c,  p.  g7Sf  PL  XII^  /.  5,  6. 

The  upper  part  of  the  specimen^  eight  cerUimers  in 
diameter,  about  thirty  centimeters  in  lengthy  shows  thirty 
leaf  scarSy  about  two  cerUimeters  widCy  and  rather  less  in 
depth;  the  upper  part  of  the  scars  presents  a  distinct  and 
sometimes  dxyable  marginal  line,  sometimes  with  a  slight 
depression  in  the  middle.  The  lower  part  is  irregular^ 
and.  when  Tnost  perfect^  shows  seven  slender  vascular  bur^ 
dies,  passing  obliquely  downward  into  tlte  stem.  The 
lower  perfect  leaf  bases  have  the  structure  preserved  and 
show  a  delicale  thin-walled  oval  par enchym,  while  the  vas- 
cular bundles  show  scalariform  vessels^  with  short  bars  in 
several  roios,  in  the  manner  of  many  modern  Ferns  ;  some 
of  the  scars  show  traces  of  the  hypocrepian  marks j  char- 
acteristic  of  Protopteris,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  va^s- 
cular  bundles  cd  the  base  of  the  scars  is  the  sarne  as  in 
that  ge mis,  as  are  also  the  general  forms  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  scars. 

A  second  specimen  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  flattened 
ferial  roots,  these  being  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Psaronites  of  the  coal  formation. 

Habitat — AVith  the  former. 

MEGAPnYTFM,  Artis. 

Scars  largcy  round-qtuidrate  in  outline^  mostly  contig^i- 
ous,  placed  in  opposite  biserial  roios  ;  internaZ  disks  conr- 
vex^  with  central  or  vascular  impressions  in  the  form  qf  a 
horse  shoe^  or  a  medial  band  dioiding  the  disks  into  ttoo 
lobes^  joined  in  the  viiddle. 

The  disposition  of  the  petioles  in  two  opposite  rows  and 
close  to  each  other  is  very  i>eculiar,  and  not  seen  in  any 
Fern-trees  of  the  present  time. 
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Megaphytum  McLayi,  Lesqx. 

GeoL  Rept.  of  IIU^  II,  p.  458,  PL  XLVIII.  /Schp,,  PaleonLf  vegeU,  I, 
p,  715, 

Scars  large^  nearly  square  in  oviline^  contiguous  or  some- 
what  distant;  borders  Jlaty  large^  smooth^  internal  disks 
deeply  emarginate  at  the  top  and  deeply  cordate  at  the  base 
by  the  nascvZar  line  passing  up  and  down  to  near  the  mid- 
dle ;  barJc  of  the  trunk  smooth. 

From  two  good  specimens,  one  in  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  the  other  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  am  able  to  see  exactly  tlie 
characters  of  the  disks,  and  the  essential  differences  which 
separate  the  species  from  the  following.  The  scars,  twelve 
centimeters  long,  nine  broad,  including  the  flat  borders,  are 
square  in  outline,  rounded  at  the  corners.  The  borders 
average  two  centimeters  in  width,  being  a  little  narrower 
on  the  sides.  The  disks  are  seven  centimeters  broad  at  the 
enlarged  rounded  deeply  cordate  base,  gradually  narrower 
toward  the  round  top,  which  is  also  deeply  emarginate  or 
obcordate  by  the  vascular  impressions.  Th.ese,  curved  in 
horse-shoe,  enter  the  disk  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  part, 
by  branches  or  linguiform  appendages  which  divide  it  nearly 
to  the  middle.  In  the  figure  of  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c, 
the  division  appears  continuous  from  the  top  to  the  base 
of  the  disks ;  but  the  specimens  first  obtained  and  copied 
were  not  in  as  good  state  of  preservation  as  those  I  have 
received  since.  The  borders  of  the  scars  are  not  always 
contiguous ;  sometimes  there  is  a  distance  of  three  to  four 
centimeters  between  the  scars,  as  seen  in  a  specimen  from 
Morris.  The  epidermis  of  the  bark  is  smooth  or  without 
tubercles. 

Habitat — First  discovered  in  the  coal  of  St.  John,  111., 
by  Mr.  John  McLay.  The  specimen  of  Cambridge,  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  Dr.  Hand,  is  from  Morris.  The 
third  is  from  Cannelton,  found  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield.  . 

Megaphytum  Goldenbergii,  Weiss — PI.  LXI^  Fig.  U. 

Weiss,  Zeitsch.  d.  deutsch.  geol.  Oesellsh,,  XII,  1860,  p.  510,  Schp.,  Pale- 
oni,,  veget.,  I,  p.  7.S,  Fl.  L  V, 

Scars  transversely  oval,  Joined  by  the  borders,  obscurely 
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divided  into  two  rings  by  a  parallel  thin  line;  disks  of 
the  same  form^  marked  by  srrvall  irregular  perforations^ 
especially  near  the  base;  central  disks  small^  d-eeply  oh- 
cordate;  bark  tuberculate. 

Schimper,  1.  c,  has  two  splendid  figures  of  this  species, 
showing  both  sides  of  a  specimen  forty-three  centimeters 
long  and  thiity  centimeters  broad,  flattened.  The  scars  of 
the  American  specimen,  which  is  represented  partly  in  Atl., 
are  larger,  eleven  centimetei*s  in  horizontal  direction,  and 
six  centimeters  in  vertical  line.  The  shape  of  the  scars 
and  of  both  the  internal  and  outside  disks  are  exactly  the 
same.  The  internal  disk  is  comparatively  small,  also  trans- 
versely oval,  three  centimeters  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
half  as  wide  in  the  other.  The  surface  is  somewhat  oblit- 
erated by  compression,  and  the  division  of  the  internal  disk 
is  obscure.  It  is  marked  in  Schimper' s  figure  as  nearly 
split  or  deeply  emarginate  by  the  vascular  impressions  de- 
scending linguiform  to  below  the  middle.  The  tubercles 
of  the  bark  are  irregularly  conical,  perforated  or  funnel- 
shaped  in  the  centre ;  they  are  obscurely  reproduced  by  con- 
cave impressions  upon  the  borders  and  the  disks. 

Megaphytum  nnagnificum^  Daws.,  Quat.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc,  vol.  XXII,  PI.  VIII,  f.  34,  from  the  coal  of  the  Jog- 
gins,  Canada,  is  closely  allied  to  this  species. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Clinton  coal.  Mo. — Dr.  I.  H.  Britts. 

Megaphitum  Grand'  Euryi,  Sp,  nov. 

Triink  large^  covered  with  appressed  adventive  radicles 
derived  from  oval  ticbercules  irregularly  placed  upon  the 
stems.  Scars  large^  contiguous^  transversely  oval ;  disks 
broad^  of  the  sameform^  the  lower  and  lateral  borders  par- 
allel to  those  of  the  scarSy  horse-shoe  shaped  at  the  iopy  or 
curved  in  tzco  horns,  the  lines,  f ascites  of  vascular  bun- 
dles, descending  by  a  slight  divergence  to  near  the  base  of 
the  disks,  there  connected  by  a  crescent-shaped  line  form- 
ing a  spatulate  tongue;  appendages  distinct^  nearly  Joined 
to  the  middle  (f  the  tongue,  diverging  outward  in  descend- 
ing and  abruptly  curving  inward  to  near  the  base  qf  the 
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tongue  ;  surface  of  the  disks  and  soars  marked  hy  irregu- 
larly scattei'ed  nerrucose  obtuse  smooth  mamillce  of  various 
size,  more  numerous  on  the  insides  of  the  disks. 

The  fragment  represents  part  of  a  flattened  stem,  thirty 
centimeters  in  diameter,  one  side  of  wjiich  only  is  seen. 
The  scars  measure  transversely  ten  to  eleven  centimeters 
and  vertically  six;  the  borders  are  continuous,  without 
line  of  separation  between  them.  The  disks  seven  centi- 
meters broad  laterally,  four  in  vertical  direction,  follow  in  a 
broad  curve  and  parallel  to  the  borders  of  the  scars,  to  the 
upper  part,  where  the  lines  of  the  vascular  bundles  curve 
and  pass  nearly  straight  toward  each  other,  bending  ab- 
ruptly downwards  when  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  and 
descending  with  a  slight  divergence  toward  the  base  of  tlie 
disks  where  they  are  joined  by  a  broadly  obtuse  line  of  con- 
nection. The  shape  is  exactly  horse-shoe  shaped,  the  me- 
dial tongue  descending  as  low  as  in  Stemmatopteris  insignis, 
PI.  LIX,  f.  7  and  being  of  the  same  shape,  only  more  en- 
larged and  more  obtuse  at  the  base.  On  both  sides  and  as 
seen  also  upon  that  same  figure,  1.  c,  the  tongue  is  bordered 
from  below  thq  middle  by  two  appendages  which,  coming 
out  from  below  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  rapidly  diverge 
from  it  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters  distance  and  then  ab- 
ruptly curve  inward  toward  the  base,  effacing  before  reach- 
ing it.  Of  a  different  shape  they  represent  the  appendages 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  PI.  LIX,  f.  7.  The  surface  of 
the  disks  and  scars  is  quite  smooth,  except  for  the  tubercles, 
which,  few  and  distant  upon  the  border  of  the  scars,  are 
numerous  in  the  inside  of  the  disks,  equally  distributed 
also,  but  less  distinct  upon  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  The 
trunk,  outside  of  the  scars,  is  covered  with  closely  appressed 
flattened  radicles  averaging  three  millimeters  in  diameter. 
They  seem  derived  from  numerous  pustulate  scars,  four  to 
five  millimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  irregularly  placed  upon 
the  stem. 

The  annular  scars  of  this  PeA  have  a  close  afliinity  of 
character  to  those  figured,  without  specific  name  and  de- 
scription, by  Grand 'Eury,  Fl.  Carb.,  PL  XIII,  f.  3.  The 
scars  and  disks  are  much  larger  in  the  American  form  ;  the 
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distance  l:)etween  the  disks  at  least  twice  as  great,  two  land 
a  half  centimeters;  the  vascular  lines  foraiing  the  tongue 
are  not  parallel,  but  diverge  toward  the  base  and  descend 
lower ;  the  I'adicles,  as  seen  ui)on  the  figure  given  by  the 
French  author,  are  much  larger.  But  this  character  may 
not  be  worth  considering. 

If  the  nature  of  Megaphitum  was  not  already  definitely 
ascertained  to  be  that  of  a  Fern- tree,  this  8i)ecies,  by  the 
identity  of  the  characters  of  the  disks  with  those  of  Stem- 
mat(rj)ieris^  would  sufficiently  i^rove  its  close  relation  to  this 
genus.  Considering  merely  the  scars  of  Tree-ferns,  as  we 
have  them  for  the  specific  determination  of  these  plants, 
there  is  scarcely  a  definite  line  for  generic  division  between 
them. 

Habitat — Oliphant  No.  1  vein  Mr.  Ed.  Jones ;  the  cabi- 
net of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

MErTAPIIYTT^:\[   PUOTTBERANft,  LcSqX, 
GcoL  liept.  of  111.,  II, p.  458,  PI.  XLVII,/,  i,  f. 

St^ars  ffibhovs,  sqimre-or^al^  rounded  at  the  base,  sllgJdly 
emarginale  at  the  top  where  the  transversely  broad  otate 
disk  is  placed ;  vascular  impressions  horse-shoe  shaped 
or  renifonn^  with  horns  cfirced  vp  and  hooked. 

The  si)ecinien  is  represented  upside  down,  as  remarked 
by  Prof.  Schimper.  The  central  disk  and  vascular  impres- 
sions should,  therefore,  be  described  as  basilar  with  horns 
turned  up.  The  space  between  the  base  of  the  scars  and 
the  disk  is,  however,  much  inliated,  and  seems  to  show  the 
lower  descending  part  of  a  petiole  rather  than  the  facing  of 
its  internal  part.  The  same  disposition  as  that  of  this  fignre 
is  remai'ked  in  J/,  frondosum,  Artis.,  Antedil.  Phytol., 
PI.  XX,  a  species  to  which  this  one  is  related  by  the  form 
of  the  scai-s  and  the  striate  surface  of  the  bark.  It  is  how- 
ever in  contradicticui  to  what  is  known  of  the  direction  of 
tlie  vascular  impressions,  in  living  Ferns.  The  scars  in- 
cluding a  narrow  border  a^e  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
four  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle.  The  disks  whose 
outlines  are  somewhat  obscure  and  blended  with  the  iin- 
dern(*ath  inflated  bolsters,  are  two  and  a  half  centimeters, 
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transversely,  and  only  two  and  a  half  in  vertical  direction. 
The  branches  of  the  reniform  impressions  are  two  centi- 
meters apart,  curved  and  hooked  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  with  an  indistinct  irregular  round  or  oval  scar  in  the 
middle. 

The  specimen  bears  eight  contiguous  scars ;  the  bark  is 
irregularly  striate  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Carmi,  White  county ;  specimen  in  State  cabi- 
net of  Illinois. 

PSARONIUS. 

To  this  genus  are  referred  stems  of  Tree-ferns,  covered  in 
the  inferior  part  by  adventive  roots,  increasing  by  their 
superposition  the  conical  base  of  the  trunks.  The  cortex 
is  thick,  parenchymatose ;  the  woody  cylinder  is  subdivided 
into  branches  composed  of  fascicles  of  vessels,  either  half 
cylindrical  or  diversely  plicate,  immersed  in  the  cellular  me- 
dullar tissue.  These  vascular  bundles  aflFect  in  their  curves 
and  subdivisions  very  variable  dispositions,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  cross  sections,  PI.  LX,  f.  2.  The  specific  characters 
are  recognized  by  the  analysis  of  the  internal  structure, 
made  on  silicified  cross  sections,  by  the  cutting  and  polish- 
ing of  thin  lamellae.  They  are  too  different  and  varied  to 
be  understood  without  figures ;  and  though  I  have  collected 
a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  those  trunks  of 
Psaronius^  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  as- 
sistance of  a  lapidary  for  their  specific  identification.  They 
abound,  as  remarked  already,  in  the  Sandstone  (Mahoning) 
of  Southern  Ohio,  on  Shade  river,  and  in  Kentucky  along 
the  lower  Kanawha  river.  The  adventive  roots  which  cover 
the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem,  even  enter  it  and  be- 
come part  of  it,  are  oft^n  found  expanded  at  the  base  of 
the  trunks  and  compressed  in  large  flattened  stumps  of  very 
irregular  shape,  with  a  conical  medial  projection,  base  (most- 
ly destroyed)  of  the  stems  of  which  they  were  the  supports. 
The  same  arrangement  of  adventive  rootlets,  surrounding 
the  base  of  Pern-trees  increasing  in  thickness  and  in  strength 
as  fast  as  the  trees  ascend  higher,  is  seen  on  species  of  Tree- 
ferns  of  our  time.  The  trunks  of  Shade  river  vary  in  thick- 
28  P. 
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ness  from  ten  to  thirty  centimeters ;  rarely  are  they  f oond 
smaller  but  sometimes  larger.  For  I  obtained  from  that  lo- 
cality a  remarkably  well  preserved  cylindrical  trunk,  two 
feet  in  diameter  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge. 

The  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hildreth,  presented  to  the  college  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  has  some  of  these  stems  of  Psaronhis  pol- 
ished in  transverse  sections.  Even  some  have  been  prepared 
as  deck -boards  of  small  tables,  forming,  in  their  arrange- 
ment, variegated  and  beautiful  designs,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar distribution  and  shape  of  the  vessels,  as  distinct  upon 
the  polished  surface  as  might  be  the  venation  of  marble. 
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DETERMINATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 


OP  THE 


VEGETABLE  REMJ^INS 


FOUND  IN   THE 


COAL  MEASURES  OF  TBE  U.  8.  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


SECOND  PART. 


Vasculak  Cryptogamous  Plants. 
lycopodiack.e. 

At  the  present  epoch,  the  plants  of  this  order,  Lycopods, 
Selagitiella^  Isoetes^  geneniUy  inhabit  low,  mossy  places, 
under  the  deep  shade  of  the  forests,  or  the  surface  of  the 
bogs,  or  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  atmos- 
pheric humidity  prevails  to  a  high  degree.  The  few  species 
which  thrive  upon  dry  rocks  exposed  to  solar  action,  have 
the  faculty  of  closing  their  leaves,  even  their  stem,  one  upon 
another,  in  dry  weather,  opening  them  only,  when  humected 
by  min  or  fogs,  to  continue  their  interrupted  growth. 
Isoetes  species  are  either  aquatic  or  amphibious. 

From  the  habitat  of  the  Lycopodiacece^  at  the  carbonif- 
erous epoch,  we  derive  indications  of  the  atmospheric  cir- 
cumstances which  have  exercised  their  influence  upon  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal,  whose  combustible  matter  is  com- 
posed in  a  great  proportion  of  plants  of  this  class,  which 
flourished  to  a  very  high  degree  of  luxuriance  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Carboniferous.  For  the  Lycopodiacece 
were  not  then  small  herbaceous  tiuiling  plants,  like  those 
living  now,  but  trees  of  a  size  equaling  that  of  the  largest 
arborescent  plants  of  our  time.    Schimi)er  says  that  trunks 
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ol  Lepidodendroji  have  been  found  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  never  seen  anv 
of  this  enormous  size  ;  but  cylindrical  stems  or  mere  frag- 
ments of  stems  of  this  kind  liave  been  frequently  observed 
forty  to  fifty  centimeters  thick,  or  more,  either  flattened  in 
the  roof  sliale  of  the  coal,  or  preserved  in  their  cylindrical 
normal  shape  in  the  sandstone. 

The  leaves  of  tlie  Lycopodiacece  are  generally  in  a  spiral 
order,  modilied  sometimes  in  their  relative  disi)Osition,  even 
in  the  same  species.  They  are  narrow,  linear- lanceolate,  of 
various  lengtli  according  to  species,  all  with  a  strong  mid- 
rib. Their  point  of  attacliment  upon  tlie  stems  is  marked 
by  scars  of  divers  forms,  which  greatly  vary  in  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  fmgments,  or  leather  of  the  i>art  of  the 
trt^o  f nmi  which  tlie  fragments  of  bark  are  derived.  It  is 
essentially  from  the  characters  of  these  leaf  scars  that 
specries  of  the  LepidodrendrcB  have  been  established. 

The  fructifications,  rarely  found  attached  to  their  sup- 
port, are  in  cylindrical  or  ovate  spikes,  sessile  or  pedicellate, 
composed  of  sporanges  attached  to  the  anterior  base  of 
leaves  or  blad(»s  of  various  forms,  which,  curved  upwards 
and  imbricated,  cover  the  outside  of  the  c<mes.  The  spor- 
anges contain  organisms  of  two  kinds,  either  very  small 
ones  (microspores),  which  are  like  powder  or  agglutinated 
globules  of  matter,  distinct  only  with  microscopes  of  great 
power.  They  may  represent  the  male  fertilizing  pollen. 
Or,  and  more  genei'ally,  they  contain  macrospores,  large, 
true  globular  seeds,  angular  on  one  side,  rounded  ou  the 
other,  as  seen  in  Atl.,  PI.  LXVIII,  f.  7,  76,  or  PI.  LXIX,  f. 

As  representatives  of  the  Lycopodiacem^  we  have  in  the 
American  coal  measures,  with  a  few  Lycopodites^  the  fol- 
lowing genera,  which  are  separated  by  Scliiihper  into  the 
family  of  the  Lepidodendrct ; — Lepidodendroriy  Uloden- 
dron,  Knorrla,  LepidopJdoios^  Haloaia^  Lepidostrohus^ 
Lepidophyllam,  and  analogous  organs  of  fructifications: 
Lepidorystis^  Sporocystis. 

I  cimsider  also  as  related  to  this  order,  from  the  nature 
of  its  fructilications,  the  genus  Tcuniophyllum  formerly  re- 
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ferred  to  the  CUyrdaitece  from  the  characters  of  its  long  rib- 
bon-like leaves.  PsilopJtytum^  Daws.,  is  placed  in  the  Ly- 
copodiaceff)  by  its  author. 

Lycopodites  et  Selagixites,  (A net.) 

Plants  herbaceous ;  leaves  of  the  same  or  of  two  differ- 
ent for  vis  upon  the  same  branches^  distichous  or  in  spiral 
order  ;  fructifications  in  small  cylindrical  spikes, 

A  few  of  these  plants  are  species  of  true  Lycopodium. 
They  are  extremely  rare  in  our  coal  measures.  Other  frag- 
ments which  I  have  formerly  referred  to  this  genus  are  con- 
sidered by  Schimper  as  hairy  or  scaly  rhizomas  of  Ferns. 

Lycopodites  pendulus,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  LXIIj  Figs,  i?,  i?a. 

Stemsmall^fexuous^  repetitO'dichotomous;  leaves  linear - 
lanceolate^  acuminate^  inflated  or  convex  on  the  hack  ;  nerve 
obsolete. 

This  plant  is  essentially  different  from  a  Lepidodendron^ 
by  the  multiplied  ramifications  of  branches,  all  of  the  same 
size,  but  of  various  length,  flexuous,  some  of  those  of  the 
third  order  appearing  as  if  derived  from  the  secondary  divis- 
ions by  innovations  rather  than  by  true  dichotomy.  In  all 
tlie  species  of  Lepidod,ervdron  which  I  have  seen  with  nar- 
row stem  and  slender  branches,  the  divisions  decrease  always 
by  the  forking.  In  this  species  the  branches  are  mostly  of 
equal  size.  The  leaves  are  loosely  imbricated  in  spiral  order, 
three  to  four  millimeters  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  con- 
cave on  the  inside,  without  ti'ace  of  nerve,  but  an  indistinct 
medial  inflation  of  the  back. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  111.  Museum  Comp. 
Zool.,  Cambridge,  Ly.  11.  • 

Lycopodites  Meekii,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXII^  Figs.  1^  la, 

Ltaqx,^  Geol.  RepU  of  lU,  IV,  p,  426,  PI.  XXVI, /.  6.  Sehp.  Paleont,, 
vegel..  Ill,  p.  5SS, 

Stems  and  brancJies  very  slender ^  dichotomous ;  leaves 
needle-shaped^  very  smally  closely  imSricaied;  medial  nerve 
obsolete. 
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This  species  differs  from  the  former  by  the  very  narrow 
and  mucli  smaller  needle-shaped  leaves,  more  closely  imbri- 
cated. As  in  the  former  species  the  medial  nerve  is  totally 
obsolete.  The  leaves  are  scarcely  two  millimeters  long,  and 
half  a  millimeter  broad  at  the  base  which  appears  half  em- 
bracing.    I  have  seen  only  the  fi-agment  figured. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  Speci- 
men in  the  State  Cabinet  of  Illinois. 

Lyoopodites  cAViFOLirs,  Lesqx. 

Oeol,  Hept.  of  A'y.,  IVf  p,  4S7,  tSelaginites  crctssus,  Jjesqx.,  OeoL  Hept, 
cf  III.,  II,  p.  446,  PL  XXXIX,  /.  S. 

Stem  apparently  trailing^  tJdcJc^  irregularly  dichoto- 
vious ;  hranclies  short ;  leaves  densely  imhricaie^  concave^ 
oblong  or  ovate^  more  or  less  distinctly  acuminate^  some- 
tiTnes  obtuse ;  nerv^e  obsolete. 

The  species  is  comparable  to  Lepidodendron  SelagtnoiaeSy 
as  figured  by  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  I,  PI.  12,  and  still  more 
distinctly  to  L.  {Selaginites)  Erdmanni^  Germ.,  Verst.,  p. 
60,  PL  XXyi.  Schimper  refers  this  last  species  as  figured 
by  Gein.,  Verst.,  PI.  I,  f.  5  and  6,  to  a  rhizoma,  under  the 
name  of  Tthizomopteris  Lycopodioides^  Paleont.  Veget.,  I, 
p.  699,  remarking,  however,  that  Geinitz's  plant  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Germar.  The  leaves  of  the  American 
plant  are  broader  and  shorter  than  represented  in  any  of 
the  above  species,  of  a  hard  coriaceous  texture,  concave,  as 
seen  from  the  impressions  upon  the  stone,  four  to  five  milli- 
meters long,  ovate,  obtuse  in  the  specimen  of  Illinois; 
shari)ly  acuminate,  even  needle-pointed  in  that  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  has  them  also  less  closely  imbricate,  and  thus 
resembling  those  of  Lyoopodites  elongatus^  Gold.  FL 
Sara^p.  foss.,  j).  11,  t^L  I,  f.  2.  In  both  the  nerve  is  totally 
obsolete.  The  characters  are  rather  those  of  a  Lyoopodites 
than  of  a  Lepidodendron.  Probably  the  specimens  repre- 
sent two  species.  Tliey  are  too  small ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
see  if  the  differenc^es  are  permanent. 

Hahitat — Kentucky,  shale  of  coal  1  B,  near  Racoon  fur- 
nace, Ky. ;  Mazon  creek,  111.,  in  nodules. 
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Lycopodites  uncinnatus,  Lesqx. 

Selagxnites  uneinnattts,  Lesqx,,  Geol,  Jtepl.  of  IlLj  IT,  p,  446,  PI.  XLT, 
/.  3. 

Bhizoniopteris  /lli/ormis,  JSchp.,  Paleont.f  vegeL,  J,  p,  700, 

Stem  slender y  dichotomous ;  ^tpper  branches  pinnately 
dimded  nearly  in  rigJit  angle ;  hranchlets  more  or  less 
uncinnate ;  leases  needle  form^  acuminate^  very  narrow^ 
in  right  angle  to  the  stems. 

Though  it  cannot  be  positively  asserted  that  the  fragment 
is  referable  to  a  Lycopodium^  the  upper  branches  opening 
in  spiral  and  covered  with  leaves,  prevent  its  reference  to  a 
rhizoma.  The  basilar  or  stem  leaves  are  in  right  angle, 
seemingly  variable  in  size,  an  appearance  which  may  result 
from  their  position  upon  the  branches ;  for  some  of  them 
seem  first  emerging  in  acute  angle,  oi)ening  horizontally  from 
above  the  base.  In  the  upper  branchlets  the  leaves  are  ob- 
lique and  imbricate.  I  have  compared  this  species  to  Se- 
laginites  Erdmanni^  (Germ.,)  as  figured  by  Geinitz  ,  1.  c. 
But  it  is  also  comparable  to  Germar's  figure  of  the  same 
by  the  different  position  and  size  of  the'^  leaves,  which  are 
shorter,  turned  upwards  and  imbricate  on  the  terminal 
branchlets. 

Habitat — Colchester,  111.    Specimen  in  the  State  Cabinet. 

Lycopodites  Ortoni,  Sp.  nov. 

Stem  flattened^  grooved  in  the  middle;  border  leaves  two 
ranked^  lanceolate^  oxmminate^  decurrent  by  the  lower  side, 
rounded  on  the  upper  ^  with  intermediate  rudimentary  leaf- 
lets or  scales ;  nerve  obsolete. 

This  is  a  true  Lycopodium  represented  by  a  single  frag- 
ment of  stem,  two  to  three  millimeters  broad,  four  and  a 
half  centimeters  long,  forking  in  two  branches  of  equal 
size  and  as  long  as  the  stem.  Border  leaves  alternate,  two 
ranked,  half  open,  flat,  six  millimeters  long,  gradually  taper 
pointed  or  lanceolate  from  the  base,  decurring  and  joined 
to  the  border  of  the  stem  on  the  lower  side,  rounded  to  the 
middle  of  the  stem  at  the  upper  border,  with  very  small 
intermediate  coriaceous  leaflets  or  scales,  scarcely  one  milli- 
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meter  long,  triangular  acute,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
flattened  stem.  The  disposition  of  the  leaves  is  in  spiral 
order,  similar  to  that  of  Lycopodium  compUvnatuTri^  L., 
with  the  difference  that  in  this  last  species  the  intermediate 
leaves  are  as  long  as  the  lateral  ones,  and  not  mere  scales, 
as  in  the  fossil  plant,  whose  leaves  are  also  more  open. 
The  species  is  closely  allied  to  L,  Tnacrophyllus^  Gold. ,  Fl. 
Sarraep.  foss.,  I,  p.  12,  PI.  1,  f.  5b. 

As  it  is  generally  the  case  in  leaves  ot  fossil  plants  of  this 
genus,  the  medial  nerve  is  obsolete. 

Hahitat  —  Shale  above  coal  (No.  VI),  Shawnee,  Perry 
county,  Ohio.     Cabinet  of  Prof.  Ed.  Orton. 


Lycopodites  strictus,  Sp.  nov. 

Stem  straight^  cylindrical ;  leaves  closely  imhricaied  in 
spiral  order  and  linear Aanceolate^  acute;  top  hrancTies 
slender^  inclined  dovmwards^  bearing  spikes^  organs  of 
fructifications. 

The  stem  is  eight  millimeters  broad,  flattened,  of  equal 
size  in  its  whole  length,  eighteen  to  twenty  centimeters  long, 
with  closely  appressed  imbricate  leaves,  about  eight  milli- 
meters long,  inflated  on  the  back,  and  coriaceous.  It 
bears  at  its  top  three  spikes,  at  the  end  of  slender  nearly 
pending  or  curved  down  ixjdicels,  four  millimeters  broad, 
three  centimeters  long,  evidently  organs  of  fructifications. 
They  are  covered  with  much  shorter  half  open  leaves  or 
scales,  with  pulverulent  glomercules  in  the  axils,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  can  be  seen. 

Habitat—  I  have  found  the  specimen  in  the  roof  shale  of 
a  coal  bed  near  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  (upper  coal),  with 
fragments  of  other  plants,  shells,  and  scales  of  fish.  Though 
the  specimen  evidently  represents  a  Lycopodium^  the  spikes 
somewhat  crushed  are  too  obscure  for  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion. It  is  Ly.  4,  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Species  of  uncektain  relation. 
Lyoopodites  annulari.efolius,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  RepU  of  III.,  IV,  p.  426,  PI.  XXI,  /.  5. 

Stem  rounds  dlchotomous ;  leaves  irregularly  disposed^ 
some  single  on  each  side,  alternate,  others  apparently  joined 
by  two  at  their  base,  open,  lanceolate,  slightly  narrowed  at 
the  deciirrent  base,  obtusely  pointed,  comparatively  large 
and  distinctly  nerved. 

This  fragment  lias  no  relation,  known  to  me,  to  any  plant 
of  the  coal.  The  leaves  are  nearly  three  centimeters  long 
and  three  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  resembling  leaves 
of  Annularia,  but  somewhat  narrower  toward  the  base, 
more  obtuse  at  the  apex  and  decurring  by  the  lower  margin 
to  the  round  stem,  which  bears  only  one  short  brancli  by 
an  axillary  division  like  that  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant. 
The  leaves  are  distinctly  nerved  and  very  irregular  in  their 
disposition,  which,  though,  is  not  plainly  recognizable,  as 
the  specimen  is  crushed  and  the  leaves  mostly  destroyed 
on  one  side.  Except  some  short  lines  marked  lengthwise 
on  its  surface,  the  stem  has  no  trace  of  scars  and  nothing 
upon  it  to  point  out  a  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves. 
Therefore,  though  the  mode  of  branching  may  be  compara- 
ble to  that  of  some  Lycopodiacece  of  our  time,  the  HuellicBj 
the  relation  of  this  branch  to  Lycopodites  is  scarcely  ac- 
ceptable. The  leaves  resemble  those  of  Walchia  JUiccida^ 
as  represented  in  Goepp.  Perm.,  fl.,  PI.  L,  f.  2.  Ullman" 
nia  biarmica,  Eichw.,  seems,  from  the  figure  of  the  species 
in  Goepp.,  1.  c,  PI.  LII,  f.  2,  to  have  a  branch  disposed 
as  that  of  this  species  ;  hence  we  may  have  here  a  fragment 
of  a  Conifer.  It  would  be  the  first  of  that  class  seen  in  our 
lower  coal  measures. 

Supposing  that  my  first  examination  of  this  remarkable 
plant  might  have  been  inaccurate  in  some  points,  the  speci- 
men was  again  kindly  sent  me  for  a  revision  of  its  charac- 
ters. But  I  could  find  nothing  new.  The  figure  is  per- 
fectly exact  in  every  part,  the  leaves  only  being  a  little  less 

narrowed  near  the  base  than  they  appear  upon  the  fossil 
fragment. 
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Habitat — ^Nodules  of  Mazon  creek  ;  specimen  in  the  cab- 
inet of  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen,  Warsaw,     111. 

Lycopodites  Richardsoni,  Daws. 

Devon.  Plants  of  N.  E.  Am.,  Quat.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc,  May,  186S,  p.  461, 
Ft.  XVII,  f.  1,  2. 

Stems  slender^  tortuous^  dichotoTnous ;  barren  branches 
with  short  erect  or  recurved  leaves^  apparently  in  two 
ranks ;  fertile  branches  lateral^  one  sided.,  in  the  form  of 
sessile  strobiles. 

I  have  found  what  I  believe  to  be  the  same  plant  in  the 
red  shale  just  above  the  Chemung,  near  Trevorton,  Penn'a. 
The  specimen  is  obscure,  and  seems  to  represent  a  Fern,  the 
lateral  branches  being  marked  with  a  large  medial  nerve 
like  a  rachis,  bordered  with  a  lobed  lamina,  like  pinnae  of 
Pecopteris.    The  same  appearance  is  seen  f.  1,  1.  c. 

Habitat — Perry,  Maine ;  an  obscure  species. 

Lycopodites  comosus.  Daws. 

Dev.  Plants,  I.  e.,  p.  46S,  PI.  XVII,  /.  I4. 

Stem  shorty  not  observed  to  brancJi^  densely  covered  with 
filiform  leaves. 

A  mere  bud,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  with  an  ob- 
scure axis  bearing  apparently  half  open  filiform  and  flexu- 
ous  leaves.  The  whole  is  indistinct.  It  is  comparable  to 
a  small  fragment  of  the  top  of  a  branch  of  Lycopodites 
{Rhizoinopteris)  selaginoideSy  as  figured  in  Gein.,  Verst., 
PI.  I,  1  2. 

Habitat — Same  locality  as  the  former. 

Lycopodites  Vanuxemi,  Daws. 

Dev.  PI,,  1.  c,  1862,  p.  SI4,  PI.  XVII,  /.  57.  HalVs  Bept.  on  the  Oeol. 
of  New  York,  p.  S78,  /.  Ii5.     Vantucem,  ibid.,  p.  175,  f.  46, 

Stevi  slender ;  leaves  pinnate^  contiguous^  linear^  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  in  length. 

The  plants,  says  the  author,  are  graceful  feathered  stems, 
api)arently  growing  in  groups. 
This  species  seems  very  closely  allied  to  L.  pennceformis. 
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Goepp.  Uebergsg.  FL,  p.  508,  PI.  XLII,  f.  2.  Still,  says 
the  author  it  is  very  doubtful  if  It  was  a  Lycopodiaceous 
plant.  Schimper,  mentioning  the  species,  supi^oses  that  it 
may  represent  a  leaflet  of  Fern  deprived  of  the  epidermis. 
It  mav  be  an  Encrinite? 

Habitat  —  Chemung  group  of  New  York,  near  Ithaca, 
Jas.  Hall.  Waverly  sandstone  of  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

Lepidodendrox. 

Surface  of  the  stem^  marked  by  peculiar  scars,  points  of 
attachment  of  the  leaves  ;  leaf  scars  {bolsters)  rhomboidal- 
oblong  upon  the  bark  of  large  trees^  or  merely  rhomboidal 
upon  the  small  branches^  very  variable  in  size  according 
to  their  position^  enlarging  co^mparalively  to  the  growth  of 
the  sterns^  often  disfigured  by  dilation  of  the  bark  ;  central 
cicatrices  {inside  scars)  rhoviboidal^  transversely  dotted 
by  three  points  {vascular  scars\  bearing  generally^  under 
the  lower  margin^  two  oval  small  tubercles^  scars  of  bun- 
dles of  vessels  {appendages)  yl<iced  on  each  side  of  a  medial 
line  {cauda),  wJiich^  like  the  append-ages^  is  more  or  less 
distinct^  sometimes  deep  and  wrinkled  across^  sometimes 
obsolete. 

The  characters  of  the  fructifications,  the  relative  position 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  mode  of  division  of  the  stems  are 
those  of  the  Lycopodiacece,  Tlie  spikes  or  cones  of  the 
fructifications  are  described  under  the  generic  name  of 
Lepidostrobus^  the  blades  of  their  sporanges  as  Lepido- 
2)hyllum. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  difficult  to  determine,  for 
tlie  specific  characters  are  mostly  derived  from  the  scars,  left 
upon  the  branches  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  decidu- 
ous leaves,  scars  generally  observable  by  counter  impres- 
sions upon  hard  materials,  shale  or  sandstone.  The  leaves 
were  persistent  only  upon  small  branches ;  therefore,  the 
fragments  bearing  leaves  have  the  scars  very  small,  gener- 
ally crowded  and  more  or  less  indistinct,  while  upon  the 
larger  branches  or  upon  trunks,  the  cicatrices  are  modified, 
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in  size  at  least,  by  the  age  of  the  trees,  or  upon  their  differ- 
ent parts,  by  casual  alterations  in  the  process  of  their  growth. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  often  contended  that  the  determina- 
tion of  fragments  of  Lepidodendron  was  very  unreliable, 
and  that  most  of  the  authors  had  too  widely  and  without 
sufficient  reason,  increased  the  number  of  species  of  this 
genus.*  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
matter.  All  the  so-called  species  established  upon  speci- 
mens of  fossil  jilants  are  more  or  less  unreliable  and  subject 
to  criticism.  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Ferns  is  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Lepidodendron^  Sigillaria^  etc.  The  variations  of 
the  scars,  in  Lepidodendroii  at  least,  is  mostly  depending 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  bolsters  by  age.  They  are 
often  crushed  and  defaced  by  compression  or  abrasions, 
especially  towards  the  base  of  the  trunks,  as  all  the  fossil 
vegetable  remains  are  more  or  less  defaced  by  macemtion, 
compression,  etc.  In  Sigillaria  the  scars  are  generally 
of  a  different  character,  under  every  successive  layer  of  the 
bark.  In  Lepidodendron  the  character  of  the  bolsters, 
preserved  against  abrasion,  are  often  recognizable  upon  tlie 
whole  length  of  large  trunks,  f  In  any  case,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  fix  the  si)ecies  of  this  genus  from  the  examination 
of  as  large  a  number  of  specimens  as  I  was  able  to  obtain 

*In  America;  H.  Ii.  Fairohild,  on  the  variationci  of  the  deoortioated  leaf 
Boan.  New  York  Aoad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  No.  2.  Saine  subject,  ibid,  No.  3.  On  the 
identity  of  supposed  species  of  Sigillaria,    Ibid,  No.  5. 

t  On  this  subject,  Phytopaieontologists  ma}'  examine,  with  interest,  a  re- 
markable deposit  of  a  large  number  of  truncs  of  Lepidodendrouy  witli  some 
Stigmaria  and  Sigillaria  on  the  sandstone  forming  the  bed  of  Little  Beaver 
river,  on  the  limits  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  trees  have  left  the  im- 
pressions of  their  stems  only  upon  sandstone;  they  have  no  branches,  and  all 
the  woody  matter  is  destroyed.  These  impressions  are  generally  distinctly 
preserved,  though  the  sandstone  bottom  of  the  river  has  been  washed  by  an 
indefinite  period  of  tinie.  Probably  the  vegetable  remains  were  heaped  and 
successively  imbedded  in  the  sand,  and  are  now  gradually  laid  out  and  their 
successive  layers  exposed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  stone.  I  visited  the 
falls  in  1878,  and  there  saw  truncs  of  Lepidodendron^  or  rather  their  deeply 
concave  impressions  exposed,  measuring  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  (sixteen  to 
eighteen  meters,)  forty  to  fifty  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  leaf  soars,  when 
distinct  in  the  whole  length,  show  identical- characters  with  scarcely  any  devi- 
ation of  the  specific  type. 
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for  comparison.  And  I  have  also  taken  into  consideration 
the  specimens  bearing  leaves  and  represented  them  as  often 
as  tlieir  characters  were  clearly  defined.  The  descriptions 
apply  equally  to  the  impressions  and  the  outside  surface 
of  the  scars. 

Little  is  known  yet  of  the  internal  structure  of  Lepido- 
dsnhroa,  A  species,  L,  Ilarcourtiy  has  been  described 
by  Brongniart  from  microscopical  analysis  of  silicified 
specimens  in  comparison  with  Sigillaria  and  StigTnaria. 
Arch.  du.  Museum,  d'  Hist.  Nat.,  I,  1839.  The  characters 
of  this  species  have  an  affinity  to  those  of  some  Lycopods 
of  the  present  epoch,  Psilotum  and  Tmesipteris.  Another 
species,  L.  vasculare^  has  the  structure  of  Sigillaria. 

The  roots  of  these  large  trees  also,  are  not  positively 
known.  Some  authors  regard  the  Stigmaria  as  roots  of 
Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron.  As  the  plants  of  these  two 
families  are  different  in  their  internal  structure  and  now  re- 
ferred by  a  number  of  authors,  the  ones  to  LycopodiacecBy 
the  othei*s  to  phoenogamous  gymnosperms,  Stigmaria  is  not 
likely  to  represent  the  roots  of  two  groups  of  vegetables 
widely  separated  by  the  structure  of  their  stems.  In  some 
localities  where  remains  of  Lepidodend/roii  are  abundant 
and  where  species  of  this  genus  constitute  the  essential 
compounds  of  the  coal,  I  have  found,  in  the  shale,  small 
stems  of  Lepidodendron  all  of  the  same  size  with  very 
short  divisions,  short  leaves  and  branches  crowded  upon 
each  others  in  every  direction,  seemingly  creeping,  and  thus 
apparently  rhizomas  of  species  of  this  genus.  This  how- 
ever is  merely  hypothetical ;  for  I  have  never  seen  a  trunk 
of  Lepidodendron  preserved  standing  with  roots  attached 
to  it,  and  no  case  of  that  kind  has  been  observed  by  phy to- 
paleontologists. 

The  leaves  of  Lepidodendron  though  variable,  especially 
in  length,  generally  preserve  their  specific  characters.  They 
have  a  medial  nerve,  formed  of  parallel  bundles  of  vessels 
which,  in  large  leaves,  become  separated  and  more  or  less 
distant.  The  leaves  therefore  appear  doubly  or  triply 
ner\^ed  as  in  Atl.,  PL  LXIII,  f.  8. 

The  age  of  the  Lepidodendron  coincidates  with  that  of 
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the  more  productive  part  of  the  carboniferous.  Pew  8i)ecies 
are  recorded  from  the  Devonian  ;  most  of  them,  as  also  the 
largest  repi'esentatives  of  the  genus,  are  found  with  the  con- 
glomerate measures,  at  a  short  distance  below  and  above 
them.  Their  remains  have  been  very  rarely  found  at  the  hor- 
izon of  the  Pittsburg  coal.  Goeppert,  however,  describes 
three  species  from  the  Permian.  Among  them,  remarkably 
enough,  L,  Veltheimianum^  generally  considered  as  a  lead- 
ing plant  of  the  lower  or  subconglomerate  Coal  measures.  It 
is  however  there  represented  especially  by  Knorria^  eleven 
species  of  which  are  quoted  by  the  author  as  its  synonyms. 
We  have  here  evidently  one  of  those  cases  of  confusion 
upon  which  I  have  remarked  already.  Another  of  these 
Permian  species  is  L,  anceps^  also  a  Knorria  of  uncertain 
character.  The  third  Lepidodendron  formosum^  is,  from 
the  characters  exposed  in  the  figure  of  the  author,  a  true 
Sigillaria, 

The  separation  of  Lepidodendron  into  different  genera 
has  been  attempted  by  some  authors,  among  others  by 
Sternberg  and  Goldenberg.  The  last,  in  Fl.  Sarriep.,  I,  p. 
16,  fixes  the  characters  of  Lepidodendron^  Sagenaria^  As- 
pidiaria  and  Bergeria  from  the  relative  position  of  the 
bolsters  and  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  either 
on  the  top  or  on  the  middle  of  the  cicatrices.  Tliese  char- 
acters being  unreliable,  this  classification  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted by  any  recent  Phyto-paleontologist. 

All  the  following  species  are  described  from  American 
specimens. 

Species  Icnown  with  stems,  leaves  and  fructifications, 
Lepidodendron  Sternbergii,  Brgt,^  Prodr. 

L,  lyeapodieideSf  St,j  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  l^p,  26,  PL  XVI, /.  1,  t,  4. 
L.  gracile,  JA.  dt  Hutt,,  F088.  fl.,  I,  PL.  JX. 
L.  elegana,  LI.  A  Hutu,  ibid.,  II,  PI.  CXVIII. 
L.  selaginoides,  LI.  dt  Hutt.,  I,  PI.  XII. 

Branches  long  and  slender^  flexuous ;  leaves  coriaceotts^ 
small^  narrowly  lanceolate  from  a  slightly  enlarged  hase^ 
gradually  acuminate,  half  open  and  more  or  less  incurved 
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from  the  middU;  medial  nerne  thick;  borders  reflexed; 
holsters  rhomhoidal-onal  upon  the  branches^  exactly  rhom- 
hoidal  and  equally  narrowed  at  both  ends  upon  the  old 
sterns^  with  an  obscure  triangular  protuberance  seen  at  the 
top  upon  slender  branches  ;  cones  small^  cylindrical^  obtuse; 
sporanges  shorty  cuneiform ;  braxsts  closely  appressed  and 
imbricate^  lanceolate^  a^ute. 

The  numerous  fragments  representing  this  species  are  all 
upon  the  same  kind  of  shale  and  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  place.  Related  as  they  are  by  their  characters, 
they  represent  evidently  the  same  species.  The  branches 
one  millimeter  broad,  are  flattened,  comparatively  long 
and  sparingly  forking ;  the  leaves  closely  imbricated  are 
only  five  to  seven  millimeters  long  and  one  millimeter  broad, 
toward  the  slightly  enlarged  base.  The  strobiles  are  all  ex- 
actly cylindrical,  obtuse,  two  and  a  half  to  four  centimeters 
long,  one  centimeter  in  diameter,  with  bracts  of  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves  but  a  little  broader  and  lanceolate  or 
gradually  narrowed  from  the  base  to  an  acute  point.  A  sin- 
gle one  of  the  strobiles,  disconnected  from  any  stem,  is  much 
larger,  twelve  centimeters,  two  centimeters  in  diameter, 
with  bracts  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  small  ones, 
also  exactly  cylindrical  in  shape.  It  may  have  been  dei)end- 
ing  from  a  stronger  branch.  The  bolsters  as  seen  upon  older 
branches  or  upon  trunks,  and  described  above,  have  the  same 
characters  as  those  of  L.  elegans^  LI.  and  Hutt.,  1.  c.  When 
covered  by  the  coaly  epidermis,  which,  in  large  stems,  is 
nearly  half  a  millimeter  thick,  the  bolsters  are  merely  con- 
vex without  any  traces  of  inside  scai-s,  except  a  round  point 
in  the  middle,  just  like  those  of  L,  SelaginoideSy  LI.  and 
Hutt.,  Lie.  When  decorticated,  the  large  bolsters  twenty- 
two  millimeters  long,  one  millimeter  broad,  narrowly 
rhomboidal,  have  under  the  apex  a  small  triangular  in- 
flation with  a  more  distinct  central  point  or  mammilla. 

By  the  form  and  character  of  the  bolsters,  this  sf>ecies  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  L.  selaginoides^  St.,  in 
Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  31,  while  by  the  characters  of 
the  leaves  and  cones  it  represents  a  diminutive  form  of  the 
species  quoted  above  as  synonyms  of  L.  StervbergiL    But 
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all  the  other  forms,  a  large  number,  among  them  L.  dichoU 
omum^  which  are  also  referred  as  synonyms  to  the  same  L, 
SterTibergii  by  Shimper  and  Geinitz,  have  their  bolsters 
either  square  or  broadly  oval,  narrowly  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  clearly  marked  with  an  inside  transversly  rhomboidal 
scar,  already  distinct  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  small 
branches.  Hence  the  American  specimens  referable  by 
their  characters  to  L.  SteTTibergii^  as  indicated  by  the  syn- 
onymy which  I  have  admitted,  positively  differ  from  L, 
dichotomum  and  other  allied  forms  which  I  mention  with 
the  description  of  this  last  species. 

These  specimens  which  come  from  the  subconglomerate 
coal,  differ  somewhat  in  the  size  of  the  branches,  leaves  and 
cones,  from  L.  Sternhergii  as  described  by  St.  and  LI.  and 
Hutt.  The  differences  are  not  wide  enough  to  authorize 
a  specific  distinction. 

Habitat — Black  Creek  Coal,  Ala.  Communicated  in  nu- 
merous specimens  by  Mr.  Thos.  Sharp,  superintendent  of 
the  New  Castle  Coal  Co. 

Species  known  with  branches  and  leaves. 

Lepidodexdron  Brittsii,  8p.  nov.,  PI.  LXIIIy  Figs.  1-2, 

Branches  of  medium  size^  rigid;  leaves  open^  lanceolate; 
bolsters^  transversely  rugose^  rhomhoidal-oval,  narrowed 
and  acuminate  ai  both  ends  ;  inside  scars  central,  trans- 
versely oval  J  the  upper  line  slightly  emarginaie  in  the  mid- 
dle and  mvAyronaie,  tlie  lower  haJf  round  ;  appendages  ob- 
solete. 

The  leaves,  half  open,  sometimes  turned  down  as  in  the 
large  fragment  of  f.  2,  are  one  and  one  half  to  three  centi- 
meters long,  largest  at  the  point  of  attachment,  two  to  four 
millimeters  broad,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  sharp  acumen, 
with  a  thin  though  distinct  medial  nerve. 

Typically  allied  to  L.  Volkmannianum^  St. 

Habitat— Glinton  coal.  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 
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Lkpidodenduon  lanceolatu:.!,  Sp.  nov.^  PL  LXIII^ 

Figs.  S-oa. 

Branches  of  medium  size;  leaves  open  or  in  right  angle 
to  the  sterns^  a  little  curved  up  toioard  the  apex^  lance- 
olate, acute^  sUgJUly  broader  in  the  middle;  scars  nar- 
roioly  obovate  oi'  oblanceolate^  open  at  the  base^  emarginate 
and  topped  with  a  small  round  mammilla;  surface  smooth  ; 
Cauda  deeply  TuarJced^  not  vrrinJcled. 

The  leaves  are  short,  comparatively  to  their  width,  one 
and  one  half  centimeters  long,  and  nearly  three  millimeters 
broad  in  the  middle.  The  yonng  bolsters,  f.  3  and  5,  nar- 
rowly obovate,  are  separated  by  narrow  borders  which  do 
not  connect  at  the  base.  The  inside  scar  as  seen  before  its 
full  development  is  narrowly  rhomboidal,  the  round  mam- 
milla at  its  top  indicating  its  point,  when  oldei. 

Tlie  species  is  related  to  L.  marginatum^  Presl.,  diflfering 
especially  by  the  inside  scar  placed  lower  down  on  the  bol- 
sters. In  old  specimens,  the  bolsters  become  narrower, 
more  elongated,  nearly  continuous,  appearing  like  ribs  of 
Catamites. 

Habitat — Clinton  Coal,  Dr.  J.  11.  Britts. 

Lepidodendron  Scutatum,  Sp.  nov.y  PL  LXIII,  Figs. 

6-6c. 

Stems  of  small  size;  leaves  short  and  narrow,  linear j 
acuminate,  open  from  the  base,  curved  up  toward  the  ape^, 
or  in  right  angle  to  the  stems ;  Taedial  nerve  obsolete;  bol- 
sters ocal,  narrowed  aTid  acuminate  at  both  ends ;  inside 
scars  round,  plax^ed  near  the  apex,  with  a  central  round 
point. 

I  should  have  considered  this  species  the  same  as  the 
former,  but  for  the  short  and  very  narrow  leaves,  seven  to 
ten  millimeters  long,  scarcely  one  millimeter  broad,  nearly 
linear,  more  sharply  acuminate  and  without  a  visible  medial 
nerve.  In  my  specimens,  the  inside  scar  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped; outlined  as  rhomboidal  in  shape,  it  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  -the  bolsters,  f.  06,  as  in  L.  vestitum,  AtL,  PI.  LXIV, 
f.  15,  which  may  represent  the  same  species. 
24  P. 
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I  refer  to  this  a  small  specimen  from  Cannelton,  described 
in  manuscript  as  L,  setifolhun.  It  differs  only  by  the  quite 
smooth  surface  of  the  bolsters. 

Habitat — Clinton  Coal,  Dr.  J.  II.  Britts. 

Lepidodendrox  latifolium,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LXIII,  Figs. 

7-S. 

L.  salebrosum  ?  Wood,  Trans*  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  Xllly  p.  S45^  Pi.  VI I J^ 
J.G. 

Fragment  of  a  cylindrical  stem  flattened  by  compres- 
sion; leaves  large^  three  nerved;  bolsters  exactly  rhom- 
boidal^  with  equal  parallel  margined  sidles ;  inside  soars 
ai  the  toj)^  sairie  form  as  the  bolsters  ;  vascular  points  dis- 
tinct; appendages  none  ;  cauda  marked  by  vrrinkles  only. 

This  fragment,  not  an  impression,  but  the  cross  section 
of  a  whole  stem,  is  a  very  fine  one,  remarkable  by  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  convex  bolsters,  the  positicm  of  the  inside 
Bears  and  the  width  of  the  leaves,  at  least  seven  millime- 
ters broad,  probably  very  long.  They  are  really  three 
nerved,  with  an  inflation  between  the  border  lines.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  form  to  which  this  species  may  be  c(mipared. 
L.  salebrosum^  Wood,  loc.  cit.,  seems  to  represent  it  in  its 
decorticated  state. 

Habitat — The  specimen  was  presented  to  me  twenty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Ed.  Jones,  supt.  of  the  coal  mines  at  Oliphant, 
Pa.  It  comes  from  that  locality  but  the  reference  to  the 
horizon  of  the  coal  is  not  indicated.  It  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge;  Check  L.  20. 

Lepidodendron  Morrisianitm,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  Jiept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  4SO,  PI.  XXII,  f.  1,  «. 

Stein  large;  supercortical  bolsters  indistinct  in  outline  j 
inside  scars  transversely  rhomboidal  and  angular ^  more 
enlarged  on  the  sides ;  vascular  scars  distinct;  sub-corti- 
cal bolsters  tumescent^  rhomboidal^  acute  on  the  more  en- 
larged sides^  rounded  at  the  top  and  the  base.,  marked  by 
three  large  distinct  vascular  points^  without  insid^s  scars  ; 
leaves  long  and  narro^o^  three  nerved. 
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The  fi-agment  is  not  easily  analysed,  on  account  of  its 
double  representation.  On  the  left  side,  the  corticated  sur- 
face is  marked  with  inside  scars  bearing  leaves  ;  on  the  right 
the  under  surface  is  seen,  with  the  bolsters  upraised,  as  bom 
upon  an  inflated  base  representing  apparently,  in  a  different 
shape,  both  the  bolsters  and  the  inside  scars  seen  upon  the 
bark.  The  leaves  are  at  least  thirty  centimeters  long,  five 
and  half  millimeters  broad,  crowded,  forming  by  compres- 
sion a  thick  layer  upon  the  surface.  They  have  the  same 
kind  of  nervation  as  those  of  the  former  species,  a  thin 
medial  nerve,  with  a  broad  border  on  each  side. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  Communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Lepidodexduon  aculeatum,  Sternh. — PI,  LXI\\  Fig,  1, 

St,,  Flor.  d.  Vorw,f  U  p»  SS,  PL  VI,  /.  f .  Le&qx,,  Oeol,  of  Pennon,  185S, 
p,  S74,    Schp,,  Paleont.  VegeU,  II,  p.  SO,  Pi.  LIX,f,  S;  LX,  f,  1,  2,  C, 

Sagenaria  aculeata,  PresL,  in  St,,  FL  d,  Vorw,^  II,  p,  177,  PL  L XVII I, 
/,3, 

S,  caudata,  St,,  ibid,,  p,  178,  PI,  LXVIII,  f,  7, 

Lepidodendron  undulatum,  St,,  loc,  eit,,  i,  p,  il,  PI,  X,  /,  i,  (deeort,) 

Aspidiaria  undulata,  St,,  ibid,,  II,  p,  18$,  PL,  LXVIII,/*  IS,  (deoort.) 

Lepidodendron  appendieulatum^  St,,  ibid,  1,  p.  88,  PL  XXVIII. 

L,  ingena.  Wood,  Proc.  Acad.  NaL  Sci,,  PkiL,  June^  1860,  p.  2S9,  PL  FJ, 
f,4,% 

L.  Lesquercuxii,  Wood,  ibid,,  p.  240,  PI.  V,  f.  4, 

L,  ureum  f  Wood,  Trans.  Am.  PhiL  Soe.,  XIII,  p.  84s,  PL  IX,  /.  5. 

Bolsters  large j  rhomboidal-ovate  or  spindle-shaped^  nar- 
rowed^ elongated  and  curving  at  hoth  ends  in  opposite 
direction;  inside  scars  a  little  above  the  middle^  rhom- 
hoidal-ovate,,  obtuse  at  the  top^  enlarging  to  the  narrowed 
and^  slightly  obtuse  sides^  decurring  in  an  acumen  to  the 
cauda^  and  small  comparatively  to  the  bolsters ;  append- 
ages distinct,,  cauda  wrinJcled  axyross ;  leaves  veiy  long^ 
narraw,  in  right  angle  to  tlie  sterns^  channeled  by  a  broad 
medial  nerve. 

This  species,  says  Schimper,  is  generally  found  with  L. 
obovatum.  He  supposes  that  it  may  be  a  variety  of  it, 
merely  distinct  by  its  narrower  bolsters,  more  elongated 
and  acuminate  at  both  ends.  From  the  characters  of  the 
American  specimens,  which  I  consider  its  representatives,  it 
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is  evidently  different.  The  inside  scars  are  nearly  central, 
more  elongated,  narrower,  not  half  round,  but  only  ob- 
tuse at  the  upper  border.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  two 
and  a  half  millimeters  broad,  distinctly  channeled  by  the 
broad  nerve,  and  very  long,  at  least  sixteen  centimeters, 
disposed  in  right  angle  to  the  stem.  The  bolsters,  though 
still  bearing  leaves,  are  large,  already  two  centimeters  long, 
eight  millimeters  broad,  and  therefore  the  persistence  of  the 
leaves  may  be  considered  as  a  specific  character. 

Habitat — The  species  is  not  rare  in  the  anthracite  meas- 
uresof  Penn'a. — Minersville,  Summit-Lehigh,  Carbondale. 
From  the  last  locality  is  the  specimen  L.  99,  of  the  Museum 
of  Comp.  Zool.  Cambridge,  with  leaves  partly  broken.  An- 
other, L.  119,  is  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with  leaves 
jjreserved  longer,  but  nevertheless  not  in  their  integrity.  A 
single  specimen,  L.  118  of  the  same  collection,  in  nodules 
from  Mazon  creek,  and  with  the  surface  decorticated,  rep- 
resents L.  {8agenaria)caudatum^  St.  1.  c. 

Lepidodendron  rigens,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  Rept,  of  III.,  IV,  p.  429,  PI.      XXV II,  f.  IS. 

L.  dichotomum,  Hoehl,  Foss.fl.,  PaleonU,  XVIII,  p.  125,  PI.  XI,  f.  S. 

Top  branches  with  long  rigid  inflated  sub-cylindrical 
leaves;  bolsters  npraised^  rJiomboidal^  laterally  enlarged; 
inside  scars  of  the  same  form,  shorter^  covering  the  upper 
half  of  the  bolsters. 

The  fragment  described  is  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
<'Teek,  and  has  preserved  its  original  characters  without  any 
deformation  by  compression  or  maceration.  It  shows  the 
bolsters  much  inflated,  the  point  and  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  leaves  around  the  inside  or  leaf  scar,  and  the  bun- 
dles of  vessels  passing  up  into  the  leaves.  It  also  repre- 
sents the  leaves  to  be  half  round,  even  in  the  upper  part, 
{IS  seen  from  detached  fragments,  more  than  twenty  centi- 
meters long,  three  millimeters  in  diameter,  gi*adually  acu- 
minate, gi'ooved  lengthwise  by  a  narrow  flat  channel  tracing 
the  direction  of  the  vessels.  Another  specimen  of  the  same 
species  has  the  leaves  flattened  by  maceration,  with  their 
epidei-mis  transformed  into  a  thick  coating  of  coaly  matter. 
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Channeled  on  one  side,  obtusely  keeled  on  the  ocher,  the 
groove  is  marked  on  each  side  by  a  distinct  line,  and  none  is 
seen  in  the  middle,  the  medial  bundle  being  immersed  into 
the  substance  of  the  leaves. 

Roehl,  1.  c,  has  figured  a  splendid  specimen  from  a  much 
larger  branch  than  those  I  had  for  examination.  The  up- 
raised scars,  the  inflated  leaves  very  rigid,  all  the  charac- 
ters, indeed,  are  identical  with  those  described  above.  He 
refera  this  bmnch  to  L.  dichotomum^  St.,  which,  as  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  description  of  this  species,  has  short  lanceo- 
late flat  leaves,  in  no  way  comparable  to  those  of  our  plant. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek,  in  nodules ;  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Lkpidodendron  longifolium,  BrgL^  Prodr. 

L,  dichotomunif  St.,  Fl,  d.  Vorw,^  Z,  p,  8S,  Pt.  III.  LL  and  Hutt,,  F088, 
Jl.,  Ill,  PL  CLXI.    Schp,,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p,  t2. 

L,  Sternbergii,  EtL,  FL  v,  Iladniiz,  p,  64,  PL  XXVI,  f.Ut.  PI.  XXVII 
and  XXV I II. 

Scars  of  the  hranchlets  similar  to  those  of^  L.  dichoto- 
mum ;  leaves  very  long  mid  rtarrow^  crowded  in  tvfts  at 
the  top  of  the  branches. 

The  specimen  shows  only  the  top  of  a  branch,  the  scars 
being  covered  by  the  leaves  are  not  distinct.  Their  char- 
acters are  taken  from  the  description  of  this  species  in 
Schimper,  1.  c.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  scarcely  two 
thirds  of  a  millimeter  broad  at  the  base,  pressed  upon  an- 
other, crowded  in  tufts,  straight  and  rigid,  twelve  to  sixteen 
centimeters  long  or  more,  with  a  deep  medial  nerve  and 
borders  reflexed.  Except  that  the  branch  is  smaller,  the 
specimen  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  represented  by  lindley 
and  Hutton,  1.  c.  Sternberg  considers  the  fragment  figured 
in  his  work,  1.  c,  as  a  young  individual  of  L.  dichotomum. 
The  specimen  described  here  is  the  top  of  a  young  branch. 
In  L.  dichotomum^  all  the  fragments  of  the  same  kind  bear 
short  leaves.  The  similarity  of  the  scars  upon  large  trunks 
merely  proves  that  old  scars  of  Lepidodendron  of  different 
species  may  be  alike,  and  that,  therefore,  a  confusion  of 
species  established  from  the  bolsters  of  this  genus  is  quite 
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as  possible  or  frequent  as  a  specific  multij)licatiou  caused 
by  variations  upon  the  same  stems. 

Habitat — The  sj^ecimen  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D 
Lacoe,  of  Pittston,  Penn'a,  from  Brown  colliery,  E  vein. 
It  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  of  this  species  in  the  Ameri- 
can coal  measures. 


Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum,  St,  PI,   LXII^  Figs. 

St,,  Fl.  d,  Vorw,f'l,  p.  Igf  M,  LIT,  /.  S,    Roehl,  foss,  fi,,  p,  ISO,  PL  VIII, 

f,  S;  IK.  XXIII, /,  5,  Leaqx,,  Oeol,  Hept,  of  III,,  II,  p,  455,  JSchp,,  Paleont, 

vegeU,  II,  p,  $9,    Stur,  Culm,fl,,p,  S69,  PL  XVIII,  f,  2,  3;  PL  XIX,  f,  5,  6, 

8,  9, 10;  PI,  XX,  f,  IS;  PL  XXI;  XXII,  f,  1-3,   Heer,  FL  d,  Bdren  Iiisel, 

p,  38,  PL  VIII,  J,  1-7;  PL  IX,  f,  t-4. 

L,  giganteum,  Leaqx.,  Boston  Joum.  S.  N.  H,,  v,  VI,  p,  429,  GeoL  of 
Penn'a,  1858,  p,  874,  ^-  ^Vf/-  ^» 

L.  Oreeniif  Lesqx,,  OeoL  Rept.  of  IlL,  IV, p.  433,  PL  XXVII,  f,  7-8, 

L,  mammillalum,  Lesqx,,  ibid.,p,  432,  PL  XXV,f,  1. 

Sagenaria  Veltheimiana,  PresL,  in  St.,  L  c,  II,  p.  180,  PI,  LXVIII,f,  14, 
Ooepp,,  FL  d,  Uebergsg,  p.  180,  PL  XVII-XX;  XXIII,  f,  1-3;  XXIV,  f,  2, 
3;  XLIII,f,  1,  KoechL,  Sehlumb,  and  Schp,,  Terr,  trans,  d,  Vosges,p,  336, 
PI.  XX  I- XX  VI. 

8.  elliptica,  Ghepp,,  L  c,  p.  I84,  PI,  XLIII,  f,  7. 

8,  acuminata,  Ooepp,,  ibid,,p,  185,  PL  XXI II,  f,  4;  PI,  XL II I,  f,  8-10, 

PhytholithiM  cancellatus,  Steinhauer,  Trans.  Am.  Phil,  soc,  I,  p.  280,  PL 
VI,  f,  2-6,"* 

Trunk  large;  leaves  linear -lanceolate^  small^  sligJdly 
narrowed  near  the  base,  half  open;  holsters  rhomhoidal^ 
oblong  or  spindle-shaped,,  acuminate  to  both  ervds ;  inside 
scars  in  the  middle  of  the  bolsters^  transversely  rhom- 
boid al^  more  acute  at  the  sides ^  highly  convex;  appendages 
rarely  distinct ;  cauda  deep  smooth  or  wrinkUd. 

The  characters  of  the  bolsters  and  scars  of  this  species 
are  extremely  difficult  to  fix,  on  account  of  their  great 
diversity  according  to  the  age  or  the  size  of  the  trunks  and 
branches,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  cortex  and 
of  the  epidermis.  The  above  description  is  made  from  the 
representiition  in  Stur.,  1.  c,  PI.  XIX,  f.  5,  6.  I  have  seen 
in  Mr.  D.  R.  Lacoe' s  cabinet,  a  number  of  finely  preserved 


*  A  large  number  of  other  synonyms  are  referred  by  authors  to  this  speoies 
among  others  L.  ehemungense,  HaU  and  a  dozen  Knorria  by  Goeppert.  I 
quote  only  the  more  important. 
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specimens,  wliicli,  corticated,  have  the  bolsters  in  elongated 
lozenge  fomi,  with  the  prominent  inside  scar  rhomboidal, 
acute  on  the  sides,  the  top  and  base  obtuse,  distinctly  marked 
near  the  base  by  the  tliree  vascular  points,  with  a  deep  fur- 
row, passing  from  the  top  of  the  scar  to  that  of  the  bol- 
sters and  continued  downward  by  a  deep,  slightly  wrinkled 
Cauda.  In  a  decorticated  state,  this  furrow  is  generally 
preserved  with  the  central  scar  either  round  or  rhomboidal, 
as  in  Atl.,  f.  6.  Under  different  circumstances,  the  medial 
scars  become  oval,  surrounded  by  an  oval  base,  which 
follows  the  bordera  and  curve  around  it  or  is  joined  under 
it,  as  in  Atl.,  f.  7.  This  last  configuration  is  however 
very  rare.  Heer  refers  the  fragment  which  represents  it 
under  the  name  of  L,  commutatum^  Schp.,  1.  c,  p.  39,  PI. 
YII,  f.  8-10,  to  Ulodendron  commutatum^  Schp.,  a  species 
figured  Atl.,  PL  LXVI,  f.  2.  I  do  not  consider  this  refer- 
ence as  right ;  for  in  that  Ulodendroti  the  oval  scars  have  a 
central  point,  surrounded  by  a  ring,  while  in  the  decorti- 
cated young  specimens  of  L,  VeUheimianum^  the  oval  bol- 
sters are  either  topped  by  an  upraised  rhomboidal  acute 
impression,  as  in  Atl.,  f.  7,  and  also  in  those  figured  by  Heer, 
1.  c,  while  in  older  decorticated  stems,  when  left  without 
top  scars,  the  bolsters  are  longitudinally  traversed  by  a 
narrow  ridge.  I  must,  however,  say  that  f.  6  and  7  of  Atl., 
which  I  described  as  L.  Greeiiii^  1.  c,  and  which  represent 
a  mere  fragment  of  a  large  slab,  are  as  yet  unique,  and 
cannot  be  positively  compared  to  any  other  representa- 
tive of  a  Lepidodendron,  The  reference  of  the  specimen, 
therefore,  to  L,  Veltheimianum^  is  merely  presumable  from 
its  likeness  to  the  decorticated  bolsters  of  this  species, 
which  are  sometimes  oval,  and  from  its  subconglomerate 
habitat.  In  L,  Veltheimianum^  the  bolsters  are  always 
contiguous  before  decortication  ;  this  character  does  not 
agree  with  the  great  distance  of  the  scars,  as  marked  f.  7. 
There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Princeton  college.  New  Jersey, 
a  specimen  which  I  refer  to  the  same  species,  and  which  has 
the  bolsters  oval,  topped  by  a  small  rhomboidal  scar  bear- 
ing a  single  point  in  the  middle.  The  bolsters  are  only  one 
centimeter  long,  including  the  leaf  scar  at  the  top,  four  mil- 
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limeters  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  centimeters  distant  in 

the  oblique  direction  of  the  scars.     This  indicates  a  greater 

separation  of  the  bolsters  than  it  is  generally  observed. 

This  form,  like  that  of  Atl.,  f.  7,  may  represent  L.  Wicki- 

anum^  Heer,  1.  c,  whose  scars,  though  small,  are  sometimes 

very  distant. 
Other  specimens  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews 

bear  broadly  oval  scars,  five  millimeters  long,  four  broad, 
convex,  marked  at  the  top  by  a  small  mammilla,  like  those 
mentioned  from  Princeton.  They  are  more  than  seven  mil- 
limeters distant,  sometimes  irregular  in  their  relative  posi- 
tion, as  in  L.  Wickianum^  but  separated  by  longitudinal 
wrinkles  which  mark  the  outlines  of  continuous  borders 
of  the  effaced  bolsters.  Then,  it  seems,  these  si)ecimens  may 
be  considered  as  representing  still  a  variety  of  this  polymor- 
phous species.     F.  6,  Atl.,  is  from  a  specimen  of  Alabama. 

It  is  probable  that  the  branches  and  leaves  described  as 
Lycopodites  aster ophylUtcefoliv^^  Lesqx.,  Geol.  Rept.  of 
ni.,  II,  p.  447,  PI.  XXXVII,  f.  3,  are  referable  to  this  spe- 
cies. 

Hahitdt  —  Mostly  found  in  the  subconglomerate  coal 
measures.  The  specimen  of  f.  7  is  from  Mercer  county, 
subcarboniferous  measures  of  Illinois ;  common  in  the  Ala- 
bama coal  field ;  Helena  mines.  The  specimen  f .  6  and  a 
number  of  others  of  the  same  character,  are  in  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Campbell's  Ledge,  subconglom- 
erate, and  also  from  Seneca  and  Boston  vein,  Pittston. 
Those  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  come  from  the  shaft  of  Jack- 
son coal,  Ohio.     Sub  or  intra     conglomerate. 

Lepidodendron  Squamiferum,  Sp.  nov.  PL  LXII^ 

Figs.  3-Sd. 

Stems  slender^  hearing  loosely  imbricated  linear 'lanceo- 
late acuminate  leaves ^  with  broadly  rhomboidal  or  round 
mv-cronate  scales  intermediate  to  their  point  of  attach- 
ment. 

The  figure  represents  all  what  is  known  of  these  peculiar 
vegetable  remains,  which  might  possibly  be  referable  to 
Lycopodites. 
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The  scales  appear  to  have  covered  all  the  stem,  placed 
like  the  leaves  in  spiral  order,  their  base  being  close  to 
that  of  the  leaves,  or  even  covering  it.  These  scales,  as 
seen  f.  3,  are  somewhat  thick,  or  inflated  in  the  middle  to 
half  a  milimeter.  They  are  easily  detached  from  the  stem, 
even  off  from  it  in  many  places  where  their  impressions 
remain  distinct.  They  are  two  millimeters  in  diameter, 
nearly  round  or  broadly  rhomboidal,  slightly  mucronate, 
as  seen  f.  Sb-Sd,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal 
inflated  line  passing  from  the  sometimes  emarginate  or  mu- 
cronate top  to  the  base. 

No  plant  from  the  coal  measures  has  any  relation  to  this. 
Tlie  leaves  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  L,  VeUheivii- 
anum.  The  scars  of  the  leaves  are  indistinct,  as  effaced 
by  the  superposition  of  the  scales  which  leave  concave  im- 
pressions of  exactly  the  same  shape. 

Habitat  —  Helena  coal  mines;  communicated  by  Prof. 
Eug.  A.  Smith.  Specimen  No.  18  of  the  State  Cabinet  of 
Alabama. 

Lepidodendron  primuEve,  H,  D.  Rogers. 

Oeol.  of  Penn'a^  1868j  11,  p.  828,/,  675,    8chp.,  Paleoni.  Veget,,  II,  p,  86. 

Bolsters  fusiform^  marginate^  icrnbonate^  cortjluent  at 
their  ends  ;  leaf  scars  obsolete. 

The  figure  represents  a  fragment  of  a  dichotomous  stem 
with  bolsters,  as  described  above,  bearing  at  the  top  a  fasci- 
cle of  leaves  larger  than  they  are  generally  seen  in  this 
genus,  smooth  or  lineate,  without  distinct  middle  nerve. 
The  sjDecimen  appear  decorticated,  and  the  leaves  are  ob- 
scurely delineated. 

Habitat — Near  Huntingdon,  Penn'a,  from  the  Devonian 
Marcellus  epoch.  I  have  found  at  the  same  locality  a  quan- 
tity of  fragments  of  Lepidodendron  leaves  normal  in  their 
characters,  long,  linear,  canaliculate  and  nerved. 

Lepidodendron  corrugatum.  Daws. 

Oeol.  surv.  of  Canada,  1878,  p.  19,  PI.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  f.  8S-8B  and  89. 
Stiymaria  minuta,  Leaqx.,  GeoL  of  Penn*a,  1858,  p.  871,  Pt.  XVI,  f.  1,  S. 
Lepidodendron  scobintforme,  Meek,  Appendix  Bull.  P!iil.  Soc.,  Wash., 
(1875), p.  13,  P:.  I,f.  L 
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Branches  slender  ;  leaves  linear -lanceolate^  acwminate  ; 
holsters  close,  contiguous  at  hase^  laterally  more  or  less 
distant^  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  inside  scars  placed 
above  the  middle,  small,  rhomhoidal  or  punctiform.  In 
the  decorticated  stale  the  holsters  are  grooved  convex  or 
carinate  in  the  middle. 

Prof.  Dawson  gives,  1.  c,  a  very  detailed  account  of  his 
species,  describing  and  figuring  the  very  variable  diameters 
of  the  fragments  which  represent  it.  The  bolsters  vary  in 
length  from  five  to  twelve  millimeters  and  from  two  to  four 
in  width. 

Schimper  compares  to  it  L.  Veltheimianum,  St.  The 
relation  though  marked,  by  the  form  especially  of  the 
decorticated  bolsters,  is  however  distant,  on  account  of 
their  comparatively  small  size  and  of  their  small  inside 
scars.  The  figure  of  a  separate  bolster,  PL  II,  f.  13a,  1. 
c,  is  about  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  L,  lanceolatum, 
Atl.,  PI.  LXIII,  f.  5.  Prof.  Dawson's  species  is  however 
distinct  by  the  characters  of  its  leaves,  the  form  and  cen- 
tral position  of  the  inside  decorticated  scars,  etc.  I  refer 
to  this  species  the  fragment  f.  2,  of  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
L  c,  which  represents  the  stem  of  a  Stigmaria  constantly 
found  in  conneiJtion  with  it.  The  areoles  or  bolsters  at 
first  round,  very  small,  with  a  central  vascular  scar  as  in 
Stigm^aria,  become,  upon  the  stem,  oval,  narrowed  to  the 
base  and  marked  from  the  top  to  the  middle  by  a  dividing 
short  furrow.  It  represents  f.  16  and  29  of  Daws.,  1.  c.  I 
refer  also  to  the  same  species  L,  scohiniforme,  Meek. ,  which 
has  the  inside  scars  at  the  top  of  the  areoles  and  these  con- 
tiguous at  the  base  corresponding  to  Dawson' s  f .  27  and  36. 
The  description  of  Prof.  Meek  is  very  clear  and  refers  to 
the  divers  forms  of  this  species  including  Stigmaria  minuta^ 
Lesqx. 

Habitat  —  Specimens  from  the  Chemung  or  Hamilton 
group  of  Akron,  Ohio,  are  in  Prof.  Hall's  collection,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Dawson' s  remarks.  The  species  is  extremely 
variable  and  common  in  the  red  shale  at  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  of  Penn'a,  near  Pottsville.  Also  in  Virginia, 
Lewis  Tunnel.  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek. 
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Species  described  from  bolsteiis  and  scaiis  only. 

§  1.  Inside  scars  at  the  top  of  the  bolsters, 
Lepidodendron  vestittjm,  Lesqx,.  PL  LXIV^  Fig,  16, 

Boston  Jour,  S.  N.  H,,  v,  VI^  p,  4t8,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  874,  -P^ 
X  Vly  f,  8,    tSchp,,  Paleont,  Veget,,  II,  p,  26, 

L,  sigillarioidea,  Leaqx.,  ibid,,  p,  875,  Pi,  XV,  f,  6. 

L,  Oweni,  Wood,  Proceed,  Acad,  Nat.  Sei.,  PhiVa,p,  $39,  PI.  V,f,  1  {1860,) 

Bolsters  rhomboidal^  elongated^  angular^  narrowly  mar- 
gined; inside  scars  at  the  top,  rhomboidal-acute  ;  append- 
ages and  vascular  points  generally  obsolete  ;  cauda  deeply 
wrinlcled. 

The  upraised  borders  of  the  bolsters  are  often  flattened 
by  compression  upon  the  inside  scar  and  cover  it  in  part. 
The  bolsters  are  generally  larger  than  in  the  specimen  fig- 
ured, the  marginal  inflation  broader.*  The  scars  seem 
to  represent,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  those  of  L,  scuiatum^ 
PI.  LXIII,  f.  6-6e. 

L,  sigillarioides,  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  is  from  a  decorticated 
specimen  wiiich  may  be  referable  to  this  species  or  to  L. 
latifolium.  The  bolsters  are  exactly  rhomboidal,  eight  mil- 
limeters long,  six  broad,  the  inside  scars  at  the  top,  enlarged 
and  acute  on  the  sides,  obtuse  at  the  upper  and  lower 
border,  have  three  indistinct  vascular  points  and  no  trace  of 
appendages  nor  of  a  cauda. 

Habitat — Rare  in  the  coal  measures.  Wilkesbarre  and 
Archibald  B  &  C  vein.  Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  The  speci- 
men from  which  L,  sigillarioides  was  described  is  from 
Summit  Lehigh. 

Lepidodendron  Rusitvillense,  Andrews. 

Oeol,  Rept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  II,  p.  4tS,  PI.  LIII,f.  4. 

Bolsters  broadly  rhomboidal,  symmetrical ;  leaf  scars 
quite  near  the  upper  borders,  rhomboidal,  enlarged  later- 
ally,  topped  by  a  small  oval  mammilla;  middle  vascular 
scars  large  and  distinct,  the  laieral  ones  small  and  obso- 
lete ;  cauda  and  appendages  distinct, 

*An  most  of  the  speoimens  represented  in  the  Atlas  are  merely  casts, 
the  parts  described  as  inflations  or  tumescences  correspond  to  furrows  or  con- 
cavities of  the  bark  in  its  natural  state. 
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The  description  and  figure,  1.  c,  were  made  from  a  yonng 
or  half  decorticated  specimen  which  does  not  represent  ex- 
actly the  characters.  The  bolsters,  by  their  outline  and  also 
by  the  position  of  the  leaf  scars,  ai'e  much  like  those  of  L.  cly- 
peatum.  But  they  are  always  symmetrical,  not  inclined 
on  one  side,  transversely  rhomboidal,  with  all  the  angles 
acute,  especially  the  lateral  ones  which  are  rather  narrowed 
and  acuminate.  They  measure  nearly  two  centimetei-s  hor- 
izontally and  only  twelve,  millimeters  vertically.  The  leaf 
scars  are  separated  from  the  upper  borders  by  a  naiTow 
margin,  two  millimeters  broad,  as  in  L.  clypealum.  They 
have  the  same  configuration  as  the  bolsters,  being  only  pro- 
portionally narrower,  seven  millimeters  broad,  with  lateral 
angles  acute,  three  to  four  millimetei-s  vertically,  the  uiv 
per  comer  mammillate  and  more  acute  than  the  lower, 
which  is  obtuse  or  half  round.  The  mamilla  is  transversely 
oval  and  larger  than  the  medial  vascular  scar. 

As  seen  from  the  specimen  kindly  communicated  by  Prof. 
Andrews  this  is  evidently  a  distinct  species. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  measures,  near  Rushville, 
Perry  county,  Ohio,  (Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews),  with  Archeop- 
teris,  Megalapteris  and  the  other  species  published  by  the 
author. 

Lepidodendron  clypeatum,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIV^  Figs. 

16,  16a,  16h,  {17,  IS?) 

Boston  Jour.  S.  N.  H.,  v.  VI,  p,  429.  Oeol.  of  JP^n'a,  1858,  p.  875,  JV.  XV, 
f.5;  XVI,  f.  7.  Oeol.  liept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  455.  Schp.,  Paleont.  vegct.,  II, 
p.S7. 

Lepidophloios  irregularis,  Lcsqx.,  Oeol.  Bept.  of  Ark.,  II,  p.  811,  Ft. 
JT;  /.  3. 

L,  Lesquereuxii,  Andrewe,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II,  p.  4^8,  PI. 
LIII,  /.  3. 

Bolsters  irregularly  rhorriboidal,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  witlt  side's  obtuse  and  ^inequilateral ;  inside  scars 
transversely  rhomboidal-oval,  aciUe  on  both  sides  ;  vascu- 
lar scars  and  appendages  distinct;  cauda  obsolete  or  none. 

This  form  is  common  and  very  variable.  F.  16  repre- 
sents a  young  fragment  remarkable  for  the  shape  and  i>o- 
sition  of  the  bolsters  which  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  a 
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LepUloplilmos.  The  bolsters  are  generally  distinct  and  not 
imbricating  as  in  this  figure,  with  obtusely  curved  sides, 
always  unequihiteral,  more  expanded  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  a  character  which  I  have  remarked  in  all  the  nu- 
merous specimens  which  I  have  had  for  examination.  The 
scai^  are  generally  flat,  margined  in  the  upper  part,  but 
sometimes  the  border  is  broad  and  continuous  all  around. 
In  tlie  decorticated  state  the  bolsters  are  marked  by  a  cen- 
tnil  small  obtuse  mamilla  gradually  effaced  downward  as 
in  f.  1G6.  The  decorticated  scars  of  f.  17  and  18  are  doubt- 
fully referable  to  this  species. 

Though  Schimper  supposes  that  it  may  be  a  modified 
form  of  L,  obovatum^  I  consider  it  as  specifically  different. 
I  have  not  seen  any  European  specimen  nor  any  descrip- 
tion or  figure  of  European  authors  representing  its  more 
marked  characters,  the  short  bolsters,  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  with  unequilateral  sides.  Prof.  Schimper  also  refers 
to  this  species  Lepidophloios  irregularis ^  Lesqx.,  1.  c.  This 
may  be  right ;  but  in  both  this  and  L.  Lesqtiereuxiiy  An- 
drews, which  is  apparently  the  same  species,  the  bolsters 
are  narrower,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  unequilateral.  The 
specimens  of  these  two  species  are  too  fragmentary  for  con- 
clusive observations.  Lepidophloios  irregularis^  however, 
is  positively  a  Lepidodendron  as  well  as  L.  LesquereuxiL 

Habitat — Seen  in  most  of  the  localities  where  I  have 
found  Lepidodendron  from  the  subconglomerate  Coal  of 
Helena,  Ala.,  to  the  Cannelton  Coal  of  Pennsylvania;  also 
common  in  Illinois. 

Lkpibodkndron  costatum,  Lesqx,  ^  PL  LXIV^  Fig.  i. 

Gcol,  nepU  0/  ULy  II,  p,  45Sy  PI.  XLIV,  /.  7. 

Bolsters  vertically  contirvuous^  separated  lengthwise  by 
broad  striate  unirderrupted  vyrinkled  ribs ;  inside  scars 
large,  transversely  rhoniboidalj  the  upper  border  emar gin- 
ate,  the  lower  very  obtuse. 

The  outline  of  the  bolsters  is  merely  indicated  by  a  deeper 
shade  as  seen  on  the  figure.  Though  in  spiral  order,  they 
are  alternately  disposed  in  vertical  series  and  the  rows  sep- 
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arated  by  distinct  striate  ribs,  like  those  which  characterize 
costate  species  of  Sigillaria,  The  regularity  of  these  ribs 
observed  upon  a  large  specimen  prevent  the  supposition 
that  they  are  due  merely  to  some  disruption  of  the  bark, 
like  those  of  species  of  Ulodendron, 

If  it  was  not  for  this  peculiar  character,  the  fragment 
might  be  referable  to  the  following  species  and  considered 
as  derived  from  an  older  part  of  the  stems.  Both  these  forms 
together  with  L,  Brittsii^  represent  the  type  of  L,  Volk- 
Tnannianum^  St.,  diversely  and  beautifully  represented 
in  Stur.,  Culm.  FL,  PI.  XVIII,  f.  4;  XXIII,  f.  2-5. 

Habitat — Chester  group,  subcarboniferous  of  111.,  Prof. 
A.  H.  Worthen. 

Lepidodendron  turbinatum,  Lesqx,^  PI,  LXIV^  Fig.  5. 

Qeol.  Bept,  of  JW.,  J7,  p,  45S^  PL  XLl  F,  /.  tf.  Schp,  Paleont,  vegeU,  II, 
p.  28. 

Bolsters  broadly  obovate^  obtuse  at  the  top  and  the  con- 
tracted wrinkled  base  ;  inside  scars  transversely  enlarged 
and  narrow  ;  vascidar  scars  distinct^  appendages  none. 

Except  the  narrower  scars,  the  distinctly  marked  borders  of 
the  bolsters,  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  base  and  without  inter- 
mediate ribs,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  characters  of  both 
this  and  the  former  species. 

Habitat — Subcarboniferous  of  111.,  Chester  group,  from  a 
different  locality  than  the  former.  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 

Lepidodendrox  rhombicum  St.^  PI.  LXIl^  Figs,  i^  4a; 

PI.  LXIV,  Fig.  18  f 

Bergeria  rhombica,  Preal.,  in  St.,  Flor.  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p.  I84,  PI.  L XVII I, 
/.  18. 

Lepidodendron  rhombxeum,  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  S7. 

Bolsters  subquadrate-rhomboidal^  Toarginate^  with  equal 
sides  and  obtuse  angles^  marked  at  the  top  by  a  small  oval 
mam  U  la. 

This  form  and  also  L.  quadratum  and  L.  marginatum^ 
St.,  are  described  by  Schimper  as  species  of  uncertain  re- 
lation established  from  decorticated  young  si)ecimens.   The 
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small  punctiform  inside  scars  are  described  by  the  same 
author  as  perforated  in  the  middle.  1  have  not  observed 
this  clianicter  in  any  specimens  which  I  think  represent 
the  species. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  if  the  determination  of  Lepidoden- 
drori  is  difficult  and  somewhat  uncertain  whenr  based  upon 
scars  fully  developed  and  distinctly  preserved,  it  is  still 
more  hazardous  when  made  from  the  decorticated  scars  of 
young  branches.  PI.  LXIV,  f.  18,  Atl.,  is  referred  hypo- 
thetically  either  to  this  species  or  to  L,  quaxlratum^  St.,  or 
to  //.  cli/peatum. 

Habitat — A  number  of  specimens  considered  as  repre- 
senting L,  rhombicum  are  all  from  Burnt  Branch  of  Can- 
ney,  Ky.  Specimen  f.  18  is  from  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  L.  37 
in  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge. 

Lepidodendron  quadrangulatum,  ScJiloth. 

Palmacitea  quadrangulatus,  ScMoth,,  Nacht,  Z,  P^trtf.  p.  S95f  PL  XVI I, 
/.  18, 

A8pidiaria  Schlotheimiana^  SL,  ^*  d.  Vorw,,  II,  p.  181,  PI.  LXVIII^f>  10. 

Lcpidodendron  drepanapsia,  Wood,  Proceed,  Am,  Nat.  Soe.  Phil.,  v.  XII, 
1860,  p.  240,    VI,  f,  2. 

Bolsters  large,,  rhomhoidal-quadr angular ,,  more  obtuse 
ai  the  upper  end^  a  little  more  elongated  and  narrower  at 
the  hwer ;  scars  inflated,  placed  at  the  upper  angle  of  the 
bolsters,  transversely  rhomboidal^  with  the  lower  border 
half  round;  vascular  scars  and  appendages  none;  cat/da 
transversely  rugose. 

The  bolsters  measure  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimeters 
in  diameter,  and  are  vertically  a  little  longer  than  trans- 
versely. The  inside  scar  is  thick  or  upraised,  exactly  rhom- 
boidal  as  marked  in  the  original  figure  of  Schlotheim,  or 
rounded  on  the  lower  side  as  in  f.  10,  St.,  1.  c,  and  in  Dr. 
Wood,  f.  2.  Both  Schlotheim' s  and  Sternberg's  species  are 
the  same,  for  Sternberg  remarks  that  he  received  his  speci- 
men from  Schlotheim.  The  inside  scars  are  either  verv 
close  to  the  top  of  the  bolsters  or  placed  a  little  lower,  their 
upper  angle  corresponding  to  that  of  the  bolsters.  The 
species  is  not  mentioned  by  Schimper.     It  seems  however 
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very  distinct  especially  by  the  inflated  or  upraised  inside 
scars,  probably  in  a  decorticated  state. 

Habitat — A  very  rare  form  ;  known  to  me  merely  by  the 
figures.  The  specimen  represented  by  Dr.  Wood  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila.;  its  locality 
is  unknown. 

§  2.  Species  with  inside  scars  placed  in  the  upper  third 

part  of  the  holsters. 

Lepidodendron  dichotomum,  St.,  PL  LXIV,  Fig.  3. 

lut  iype^  bolsters  rhomboidal. 

L.  diehotomum^  Brgt.  Hist,  d,  veg,  foss,,  Jly  PI.  X  VI,  f.  t.  St.,  Fl.  d. 
Vorw.,  J,  PI.  II;  PL  LVI,  f.t:  II,  PI.  L XVI II,  /.  1.  Oein.,  Verat.,p.  S4, 
PI.  Ill,  /.  i,  8,  6. 

L.  Slernbergxi,  Schp.,  Paleont.  VegeU,  II,  p.  19. 

id  type,  bolsters  obovate. 

L.  dichotomum,  Oein.,  Verst.,  p.  84,  PL  III,  f.  e-lt, 

L.  obovatum,  St.,  I,  PL  VI,  f.  1;  PI.  VIII,  f.  lA,  II,  PL  LXVIII,  f.  6. 
LI.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  I,  PL  XIX,  bis,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  of  Pa.,  1878,  p.  874. 
OeoL  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  455. 

L.  elegans,  Brgt.,  L  e.,  II,  PL  XIV.  LI.  dt  Hutt.,  L  e.,  II,  PI.  CXVIII: 
III,  PI.  CXCIX. 

L.  graeile,  Brgt.,  l.  e.,  II,  PL  XV. 

L.  rugosum,  PresL,  in  St.,  L  c,  II,  PI.  LXVIII,  /.  4. 

L.  Mannebaehense,  St.,  ibid.,  PI.  LX  VIII,  /.  £. 

1st  Type.  Bolsters  rhomboidal;  sides  angular^  inside 
scars  transversely  rhomboidal^  the  upper  border  rounded^ 
the  lower  acute  in  the  middle  at  the  point  qf  union  of  semi- 
lunar basilar  lines  ;  vascular  points  and  appendages  dis- 
tinct in  the  large  scars ;  cauda  wrinkled ;  leaves  lanceo- 
late acuminate,  half  open,  more  or  less  distinctly  nerved; 
strobiU  long;  cylindrical  bracts  lanceolate. 

2d  Type.    Bolsters  obovate,  vjot  angular  on  the  sides. 

The  young  branches  of  this  species  have  generally  rhom- 
boidal angular  bolsters.  In  the  branch  figured  by  Brgt.,  1. 
c,  PI.  XVI,  f.  1,  the  same  also  represented  by  St.,  1.  c,  PI.  I, 
the  upper  branches  have  the  bolsters  square-rhomboidal 
while,  towards  the  base  of  the  stem,  they  become  elongated 
and  obovate.  I  must  say  that  though  I  have  seen  long 
stems  referable  to  the  first  type  by  the  shape  of  the  bolsters, 
I  have  not  seen  these  passing  to  the  second  type  even  in  con- 
siderably enlarged  fragments.    Thus,  for  example,  a  dichot- 
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omous  stem  of  this  species,  twenty-four  centimeters  long, 
two  centimeters  broad,  has  the  bolster's  of  its  base  still  more 
enlarged  ti-ansversely  and  more  distinctly  angular  on  the 
sides  than  at  the  top  of  the  branchlets. 

The  description  of  the  leaves  and  strobiles  is  taken  from 
specimens  figured  by  European  authors.  L.  obovatum  is 
extremely  common,  easily  recognizable  by  its  impressions 
generally  distinct,  the  bolsters  narrowly  but  deeply 'mar- 
gined, gradually  enlarging  upwards  from  an  acute  base  and 
thus  obovate,  largest  above  the  middle.  The  inside  scars  are 
small,  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  bolsters,  and  like  the 
appendages  and  the  cauda  also,  very  distinctly  marked. 
The  bolsters  are  more  or  less  enlarged  and  of  various  length 
according  to  their  age.  In  flattened  specimens  the  borders 
are  generally  narrow,  marked  by  a  mere  line.  The  epider- 
mis, rarely  preserved,  is  distinctly  striate,  as  seen  Atl.,  PL 
LXIV,  f.  3.  It  renders  the  shape  of  the  bolsters  somewhat 
obscure.  When  decorticated  they  are  marked  only  by  a 
central  round  mamilla. 

Habitat — The  whole  extent  of  the  coal  fields ;  most  com- 
mon above  the  conglomerate. 

Lepidodendrox  modulatum,  Lesqx,^  PL  LXIV,  Figs. 

13,  U. 

Boston  Jour.  S.  N.  H.^  v.  VI^  p.  4i8.  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858^  p.  87 4^  PI, 
XV,  f.  1.  Oeol.  BepL  of  Arks.,  II,  p.  SIO,  PL  III,  /.  1,  la.  Qeol.  Repi.  of 
III.,  IV,  p.  430.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Vegei.^  II,  p.  gs. 

L.  conieum?  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn*a,  I.  e.,p.  874,  -P^*  XV, /.  S. 

L.  mekiston.  Wood,  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.,  Phil.,  1860,  p.  239,  PI.  V,f.  S, 

L.politum,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Repi.  of  Ky.  (D.  D.  Owen),  III,  p.  556,  PI.  VII, 
f.l. 

Bolsters  oval,  largest  in  the  middle,  equally  narrowed 
and  acuminate  at  both  ends;  separated  by  a  broad  half 
cylindrical  border  or  furrow,  obliquely  and  finely  wrinkled; 
inside  scars  lower  than  in  the  former  species  and  broadei\ 
rhomhoidal.  the  upper  side  curving  both  ways  frovi  a  con- 
ical point ;  vascular  scars,  etc.,  as  in  the  former  species. 

Thougli  the  differences  which  separate  this  species  from 
the  former  are  not  very  marked,  they  are,  however,  per- 
sistent, and  therefore  distinct.     Tliey  may  be  recognized 
25  P. 
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even  upon  very  small  branches  with  top  bolsters  four  milli- 
meters long,  one  and  a  half  millimeters  broad,  the  basilar 
ones  of  the  same  bi'anches  being  already  double  this  size, 
and  all  separated  by  a  wrinkled  half  cylindrical  border,  as 
on  the  largest  bolsters  of  the  species  which  measure  four  and 
a  half  to  live  centimeters  long,  and  nearly  two  centimeters 
broad  inside  of  the  borders.  These,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  bolsters,  vary  from  one  to  three  millimeters  in  width. 
One  of  the  trunks  whose  impressions  have  been  left  upon 
the  sandstone  of  Little  Beaver  river,  Penn'a.,  represents 
the  species  with  the  characters  of  the  bolsters  preserved 
upon  its  whole  length.  The  inside  scar  is  toj^ped  by  a 
transversely  rhomboidal  inflation,  as  in  the  other  species  of 
this  section. 

L,  conicum^  Lesqx,  appears  referable  to  this  species. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  description  was  made  feeing 
flattened  by  compression,  the  borders  of  the  bolsters  are 
flat,  and  of  course  somewhat  broader ;  the  inside  scai-s  are 
deformed,  and  placed  a  little  higher.  I  have  not  seen  any 
other  fragment  representing  this  form. 

Habited — Less  common  than  the  former,  and  appearing 
lower  in  the  coal  measures.  Subconglomerate  coal  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mazon  creek,  and  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111. 
Carbondale,  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  collection,  si)ecimens  of  both 
the  nonnal  and  flattened  forms. 

Lepidodendron  carinatum,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Journ,  S.  N.  H,,  v.  VI,  p.  429.  Oeol,  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  875,  Fi. 
XV,  f.  4.    Schp.y  Paleont,  VegeL,  II,  j).  £7. 

Bolsters  of  svutll  size^  oval-hexagonal^  angular  on  the 
sides,  acide  at  both  ends  ;  borders  narrowly  deeply  and 
sharply  Iceeled  ;  inside  scars  broadly  rhomboidal,  sligJiily 
enlarged  on  the  sides  ;  vascular  scars  and  appendages  dis- 
tinct ;  caudn  basilar. 

This  form  is  represented  only  by  the  specimen  figured. 
The  bolsters  are  one  and  a  half  centimeters  lo^g,  eight  mil- 
limetere  broad,  the  inside  scars  transversely  three  millime- 
ters, and  two  vertically.  I  consider  as  essential  characters 
of  this  species  the  shape  of  the  broad  and  short  bolsters, 
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surrounded  by  deep,  sharply  carinate  borders,  disposed  in 
an  elongated  rhomboidal  hexagopal  outline,  the  four  up- 
per and  lower  sides  being  longer  than  the  two  middle  ones 
which  are  parallel. 

Hab / tat— Carhondsile,  Penn'a,  low  coal.  There  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  species  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Hildreth,  at 
Marietta.     It  is  without  label. 

Lkpidodendron  distans,  Lesqx.j  PL  LXIVy  Fig,  10. 

Boston  Jour.  8,  N.  H,,  v.  VI,  p.  4i9.  QeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  874,  -f* 
X IV,  /.  5.    Schp.f  Paleont.  VegeL,  II,  p.  27. 

L,  oculatum,  Leaqx.,  GeoL  of  Penn*a,  L  c.,p.  87^,  PL  XVI,  f.  4. 

L.  cheilaleuvi.  Wood,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  XIII,  p.  S46,  PI.  IX,  f.  4. 

Bolsters  rhoviboldaL-ovate ;  sharply  acute  at  both  eiids^ 
distant;  interspaces  broad.,  undulaiely  striate  or  wrinkled 
lengthioise;  inside  scars  rhomboidal ;  vascular  scars  and 
appemluges  distinct;  cauda  deep^  broadly  rugose. 

The  bolsters  are  of  medium  size,  nearly  rhomboidal-oval, 
a  little  narrower  and  more  elongated  in  the  lower  part. 
They  are  very  regularly  placed  in  a  same  relative  distance, 
equal  to  half  their  width,  in  measuring  it  in  their  spiral 
direction.  Thus,  in  the  three  figures  of  this  species,  given 
from  specimens  representing  different  ages,  the  first  L.  ocu- 
latum^ 1.  c,  has  the  bolsters  three  centimeters  long,  thir- 
thirteen  millimeters  broad,  and  the  space  left  between  them 
seven  millimeters*.  In  L.  distans,  the  bolsters,  two  centi- 
meters long,  nine  millimeters  broad,  are  five  millimeters 
apart,  and  in  L.  Cheilaleicm^  representing  a  young  speci- 
men still  covered  with  the  epidermis,  the  bolsters  one  cen- 
timeter long,  five  millimeters  broad,  are  still  three  to  four 
millimeters  distant.  Comparison  of  this  kind  made  from 
specimens  obtained  from  distant  localities  and  referable  to 
divers  parts  of  trees,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  suffi- 
ciently contradict  the  opinion  of  those  who  wish  to  reduce 
to  very  few  types  the  species  of  the  coal  flora,  considering 
the  differences  of  character  as  resulting  from  mere  casual , 
causes. 

Habitat — Carbondale.  Seen  in  Mr.  Clarkso^'s  cabinet, 
in  very  large  specimens.  The  specimen  described  by  Dr. 
Wood  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Soc.  of  Phil. 
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Lepidodendron  cuspid atum,  Sp.  710V.,  PL  LXIVj  Fig.  7. 

Bolsters  closely  contigiwus,  iTobricating  on  one  side, 
ohooate,  acuTninate  at  both  eTids,  more  elongated  in  the 
lower  side ;  inside  scars  triangular ^  cuspidate  hy  a  short 
narrow  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  side,  corners  ob- 
tuse; vascular  poinis  distinct,  the  middle  one  twice  as 
large  ;  appendages  distinct,  small ;  decorticated  scars  oval, 
with  a  central  oval  Tnamilla  and  a  sitort  narrow  ridge  ai 
the  top. 

The  figure  represents  only  three  bolsters  of  two  large 
specimens,  one  with,  the  other  without  the  cortex.  The 
shape  of  these  scars  is  peculiar.  I  have  not  seen  its  like 
until  now,  neither  upon  American  specimens,  nor  figured 
by  authors.  I  do  not  even  see  to  which  species  it  might  be 
compared. 

Habitat — The  two  specimens  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R. 
D.  Lacoe,  Nos.  717  and  718,  from  Plymouth  E  vein,  Pitts- 
ton,  Penn'a. 

Lepidodendron  Worthenii,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXIV,  Figs. 

8,  9. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  452,  PI.  XLIV,  f.  4,  6.  Schp.,  Baleont.  Veget., 
II,  p.  28. 

Bolsters  small,  oblanceolate,  spindle  sJi^aped,  narrowed, 
decurrent  and  continuous  to  the  base;  inside  scars  verti- 
cally narrow,  transversely  as  broad  as  the  bolsters,  half 
round  at  the  upper  border  and  cuspidate  in  the  middle 
when  corticaied,  nearly  truncate  at  the  base ;  vascular 
points  in  the  upper  part  qf  the  scars;  appendages  and 
Cauda  none. 

The  fragments  figured  represent  small  stems  with  bolsters 
comparatively  long  and  narrow,  two  centimeters  long,  four 
to  five  millimeters  broad.  The  specimen  f.  8  has  the  sur- 
face covered  with  the  epidermis,  the  bolsters  transversely 
rugose,  gradually  narrowed  to  an  acuminate  base,  with  the 
inside  scars  mucronate.  In  older  branches  the  bolsters  are 
less  rugose,  with  the  upper  borders  of  the  scars  half  round. 
All  the  sjyeciniens  I  have  seen  of  this  species  have  the  same 
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characters,  and  represent  the  same  size,  either  upon  stems 
or  branches.     Distantly  related  to  L.  BrittsiL 
Habitat  —  Murphysborough,  Jackson  county,  lU. 

Lepidodendron  Andrewsii,  8p.  nov.j  PL  LXIV^  Fig.  6. 

Bolsters  small^  very  injlaied^  obovaie^  svwoth ;  inside 
scars  rhcyiriboidal^  transversely  enlarged^  base  and  top  ob- 
tuse;  vascular  scars  in  the  lower  part;  tw  trace  of  ap- 
pendages nor  of  Cauda, 

A  mere  fragment  of  a  young  branch  or  stem,  with  bol- 
sters prominent  and  extremely  distinct.  The  species,  like 
the  former,  is  of  the  type  of  L.  VolJcraannianum^  St.  But 
the  inside  scars  are  not  as  broad,  not  near  the  top  of  the 
bolsters,  and  more  enlarged  vertically. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek  in  nodules. 

a 

LEPIBODENDROlSr   QUADRILATERALE,    AndreWS* 
L,  Lesquereuxiif  Andrews^  Elem,  of  OeoLfp,  117yf.  S07. 

Bolsters  large^  broadly  rJiomboidal^  with  eq^tilateral 
sides  of  equal  length;  surface  longitudinally  striate;  bor- 
ders upraised;  leaf  scars  nearly  in  the  middle^  triangu- 
lar^ transversely  enlarged^  the  upper  sides  parallel  to  the 
borders  of  the  bolsters^  the  base  truncate;  cauda  thicJc^ 
distinct ;  vascular  scars  obscured  by  the  strice  of  the  thin 
cortex. 

A  peculiar  species,  distantly  comparable  to  L.  Velthei' 
mianum.  The  bolsters  are  exactly  rhomboidal  or  square, 
when  seen  in  their  spiral  direction ;  the  borders  obtusely 
keeled,  each  side  measuring  two  centimeters.  The  trian- 
gular leaf  scar  bear  at  the  top  a  small  rhomboidal  ma- 
mil  la  ;  the  appendages  and  cauda  are  very  distinctly  marked, 
as  in  L.  Veltheimanium ;  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  smooth  shining  coal,  wrinkled  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Btise  of  the  coal  measure,  Perry  county,  Ohio. 

*  Elem.  of  Geol.,  2d  Ed.,  inedit. 
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§  3.  Inside  Scars  in  or  abotU  the  middle  of  the  bolsters, 

Lepidodendron  forulatum,  Lesqx.y  PI.  LXIII^  Fig. 

9'lOa. 

Oeol,  Jiept  of  III.,  IV,  p.  4SI,  PI.  XXIIl,  /.  5S.  Sehp.,  PaleonU  Vegei., 
Ill,  p,  534. 

Bolsters  distant^  spindle-shaped^  narrowed  and  acumi- 
nate at  both  ends,  transversely  rugose,  separated  by  flat 
narrow  parallel  ribs  and  intervals  irregularly  striate 
lengthwise ;  inside  scars  central,  rhornboidal,  obtuse  at 
the  top,  truncate  or  obtusely  pointed  at  the  lower  part ; 
vascyZar  scars  distinct;  appendages  and  cauda  none; 
cortex  thick,  narrowly  and  regularly  striate ;  decorticated 
scars  small,  regularly  rhomboidal,  decurring  into  a  short 
Cauda. 

The  bolsters,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  five  to  seven 
millimeters  broad,  are  separated  as  in  Sigillaria,  by  naiTow 
vertical  equidistant  ribs.  The  thick  epidermis  is  narrowly 
striate,  the  central  part  of  the  bolsters  only  being  marked 
by  a  small  smooth  round  space.  The  subcortical  leaf  scars 
f.  10  and  10a,  are  distinct,  rhomboidal,  or  half  round, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth  round  convex  surface, 
their  obconical  base  is  traversed  by  a  short  and  narrow  line 
or  Cauda. 

The  species  is  closely  allied  to  Ulodendron  ellipticum, 
St.,  represented  Atl.,  PI.  LXV,  f.  2,  3.  The  ribs  are,  how- 
ever, more  regular  in  size  and  length,  the  bolsters  longer, 
and  the  decorticated  scars  of  a  diflferent  character. 

Habitat — St.  John's  coal,  111. 

Lepidodendron  diplotegioides,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXIV, 

Fig.  2. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ark.,  II,  p.  Sll,  PI.  IV,  /.  f;  Oeol.  RepU  of  III.,  II,  p 
452;  PL  XLIX,  /.  t.    Schp.,  Paleoni.  veget.,  II,  p.  28,  PI.  LX,  /.  7. 

Bolsters  oval-rhomboidal  and  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
with  broad  flat  smooth  borders ;  inside  scars  transverse- 
ly spindle-shaped  or  narrowly  rhomboidal,  with  both  side 
OjCide :  vascular  scars  large  ;  cauda  marked  by  a  few  trans- 
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versed  wrinJcles ;  decorticcUed  bolsters  rhomboidal^  with 
br  ad  Jlat  margins  crossed  by  a  vertical  medial  line. 

The  bolsters,  one  and  one  half  centimeters  in  length,  are 
only  live  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle. 

Schimper  compares  this  species  to  L.  conjluens^  St.,  re- 
fei-able  by  the  same  authority  to  L.  acvZeatum^  St.  As 
l^oth  figures  are  placed  aside,  f.  1  and  2  of  Atl.,  PI.  LXIV, 
the  degree  of  relation  is  easily  observed.  The  decorticated 
bolsters  of  L,  aculeatum  are  marked,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
by  a  round  central  mamilla. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  of  Arks.  Colchester, 
111.,  first  coal  above  the  conglomerate.  Not  found  else- 
where. 

-  Lepidodexdron  Tijoui,  Lesqx. 

GeoL  RepU  of  IlL,  JV,  p,  4SI,  PI.  XXIV,  /.  i,  f.  Schp,,  Paleont,  veget^ 
III,  p.  5S5. 

L,  dicrocheilum.  Wood,  Proc.  Acad,  of  Phil,,  1860,  p.  SS9,  PI.  FT,  /.  i. 
Trans.  Am,  Phil,  Soc,  XIII,  p.  S46,  PI,  IX,  f.  6, 

L,  caudatum,  var,,  Roehl,,  Fo88,jl.,p,  ISO,  PI,  VI,  f,  7. 

Bolsters  oval^  acuminate  at  both  ends^  separated  by  a 
fiat.,  smooth  or  wrinkled  border  ;  inside  scars  large^  trans- 
versely rftomboidal'Ovate  ;  upper  and  lower  borders  obtuse^ 
the  upper  one  more  convex  ;  vascular  scars  large  ;  append- 
ages and  Cauda  none;  decorticated  bolsters  Tnarked  length- 
wise by  a  deep  medial  line^  half  the  length  of  the  bolsters. 

The  fragment  from  which  the  si)ecies  is  described  seems 
to  represent  part  of  a  large  stem,  though  the  bolsters  are 
of  small  size,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  five  milli- 
meters broad. 

This  species  resembles  the  former.  The  bolsters  are  more 
sharply  acuminate,  and  when  decorticated  they  are  with- 
out border,  preserve  exactly  the  same  form  and  size  as  those 
covered  with  the  cortex,  and  the  leaf  scare  are  placed  a  lit- 
tle higher.  The  epidermis  as  seen  tipon  a  fragment  of 
another  specimen  is  a  thin  pellicle  of  coaly  matter  with 
smooth  surface,  upon  which  the  outlines  of  the  bolsters  are 
merely  obscurely  traced. 

L.  dicrocheilum^  Wood,  1.  c,  is  apparently  a  mere  form 
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of  this  species.  In  f.  1,  1.  c,  the  intervals  between  the  bol- 
sters are  evidently  rugose,  and  the  leaf  scars  are  placed  in 
the  middle.  In  f.  6  however  the  scars  are  above  the  mid- 
dle and  the  intervals  smooth. 

Habitat — St.  Johns  coal  bank,  111.  Broad  Top,  Cook's 
coal,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood. 

Lepidodendron  obtusqm,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour.  S.  N.  H.,  v.  VI,  p.  429,  Geol.  of  Penn^a,  1868^  p.  875,  PL 
XVI,  f,  6.    Schp.,  Paleont,  Veget,,  II,  p.  $6, 

L.  venuatum.  Wood,  Trans.  Am.  Phil,  Soc,  XIII,  p.  S47,  PI,  IX,  /.  1, 

Bolsters  rhomhoidal^  actUe  at  the  tqpy  obtuse  at  the  lotoer 
end^  margined ;  inside  scars  central^  small^  transverse- 
ly rhomboidal^  the  upper  border  obtuse^  the  lower  curved  on 
the  sides,  joined  in  the  middle  into  a  short  decurrinq 
axmmen ;  appendages  distinct,  small;  cauda  strong,  trans- 
versely rugose. 

Species  comparable  to  L,  modvZaium,  The  bolsters  are 
much  shorter  and  comparatively  broader,  a  little  more  than 
two  centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  broad ;  the  inside  of 
the  borders  are  narrower  and  wrinkled  or  rather  striate  in 
right  angle.  The  leaf  scars  are  exactly  in  the  middle,  of 
the  same  form  as  in  L.  modulatum,  topped  first  by  a  semi- 
lunar line  and  above  it  by  a  conical  impression.  The  figure 
of  Dr.  Wood,  1.  c,  represents  a  younger  fragment  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation.  The  characters  are  the  same. 
Schimper,  1.  c,  supposes  that  L.  giganteum,  Lesqx.,  may 
represent  old  scars  of  this  species. 

Habitat — Carbondale,  Mr.  Clarkson's  collection.  Dr. 
Wood's  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Acad,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, locality  unknown. 

Lepidodendrox  rimosum,  St.,  PI.  LXIV,  Fig.  IL 

St.,  FloT.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  p.  SI,  PI.  X,f.  1.  Roehl,  Foss,  /I,  p.  1S£,  PI.  VIII, 
f.  1 :  PI.  X,f.  2.  Lesqx,,  Oeol,  of  Penn*a,  1868,  p,  874,  Schp,,  Paleoni,  VegeU, 
II,  p.  SS,  PI.  LX,  f.  8-8a. 

Sngenaria  rimosa,  Presl.,  in  St.,  fi.  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p,  180,  Pi.  L  VIII,  f.  15. 
Oe\n.,  Verst.,  p.  SS,  PI.  Ill,  /.  13^15. 

L.  nmosum  and  dtssitum,  Sauv.,  Veg./oaa.,  Belg.,  Pt,  LX,  /,6:  PI.  LXII, 
/.  1  ifideSchp.). 

L.  sxmplez,  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  II, p.  454,  Pi.  XLV,f.  5. 

L.  dubxum.  Wood,  Trans,  Am.  I*fiil.  Soc,  XIII,  p.  S44,  PI,  VIII,  f.  4. 

Bolsters  fusiform  or  narrowly  rhomboidal,  elongated 
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an/l  aciiminate  at  both  ends^  convex^  carinaie^  rarely  con- 
tUjiwus^  more  or  less  distant;  iniervaZs  wrinJcled  length- 
wise; inside  scars  central^  small^  rhorribdidal. 

The  species  is  common  and  variable.  The  bolsters  are 
very  narrow,  comparatively  to  their  length,  two  to  three 
centimeters  long,  three  to  five  millimeters  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  inside  scars  are  proportionally  small  with  the  vas- 
cular dots  generally  indistinct,  forming  in  the  middle  an 
elongated  triangle  by  lines  passing  transversely  across  the 
tree  basilar  scars,  and  ascending  to  a  small  point  above  them, 
as  marked  f.  11.  Geinitz  in  enlarged  f.  13,  1.  c,  marks 
three  basilar  round  vascular  scars  and  one  above  them. 

The  bolsters  are  generally  somewhat  distant,  with  inter- 
vals wrinkled  lengthwise.  But  they  are  also,  it  seems,  some- 
times contiguous,  merely  separated  by  a  narrow  inflated 
border,  as  figured  in  Gein.,  1.  c,  f.  15.  It  is  from  a  speci- 
men of  this  character  with  the  borders  of  the  bolsters  marked 
by  a  mere  thin  line,  that  I  described  L.  simplex^  which, 
if  Geinitz  is  correct,  has  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
this  species.  For  indeed  the  leaves  of  which  the  German 
author  has  figured  a  fragment,  are  narrow,  two  millime- 
ters, exactly  of  the  same  width  and  character  as  those  of 
L,  simplex^  and  the  cone  which  Geinitz  refers  to  this  spe- 
cies under  the  name  of  Lepidostrohus  variabilis  is  also  re- 
markably like  L.  princeps^  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  f.  6.  It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  even  if  L,  simplex  is  a  mere  variety  of  L, 
rivwsuvi,  the  reference  of  the  cone  to  this  species  is  more 
than  doubtful,  as  these  strobiles  were  not  found  at  the  same 
locality  and  have  nothing  in  their  characters  indicating  a  re- 
lation either  to  this  Lepidodendron  or  to  Lepidostrohus 
variabilis,  LI.  and  Hutt.  Schimper  does  not  quote  that  f. 
15  of  Geinitz  as  referable  to  L,  rimosnm,  considering  it  per- 
haps as  a  different  species.  But  RoehJ,  PI.  X,  f.  2, 1. C,  rep- 
resents the  same  form  under  this  specific  name. 

In  the  decorticated  state,  the  bolsters,  generally  tipped  by 
a  short  linear  ridge,  are  often  much  elongated  and  continu- 
ous, so  that  the  surface  of  the  specimens  resembles  that  of 
large  Calamites. 
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Habitat — Lower  coal  measures  above  the  Millstone  grit. 
Colchester,  Morris,  111.;  Hausville  coal,  Ky.,  and  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  as  L.  simpfex.  Specimens  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R. 
D.  Lacoe  represent  L.  rimosum  with  distant  scars.  The 
frequency  of  the  form  L,  simplex  which  is  very  rare  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  scarcity  here  of  the  representatives  of  the  true 
L.  rimosum^  seems  to  point  to  a  specific  difference  between 
them. 

Lepidodendron  crenatux,  St. 

Fl,  d.  Vorw.,  J,  p.  10,  m.  VIII,  f.  2  B.  Ooepp.,  Syat.j  p.  465,  PI.  XLII,/, 
4,5,6. 

Sagenaria  crenata,  Brgt.,  Prod.,  p.  ^6.  St.,  I,  c,  II,  p.  178,  PI.  LXVIII 
f.5. 

Bolsters  rhcymhoidal-fusiform^  narrowed  and  acute  at 
both  ends.  Inside  scars  nearly  in  the  middle^  large^  rhom- 
boidal^  obtuse  at  the  top^  acute  at  the  sides  and  at  the  base; 
appcTul^ges  more  or  less  distinct;  cauda  enlarged  down- 
ward^ broadly  rugose. 

Schimper  considers  this  species  as  a  form  of  L.  aculeatum. 
The  inside  scars  are  larger  nearly  as  broad  as  the  bolsters, 
about  central.  It  has  the  characters  of  L.  Veltheimianum^ 
St.,  as  figured  in  Stur,  Culm,  flora,  PI.  XIX,  f.  5,  at  least 
from  the  American  specimens  which  I  consider  as  represent- 
ing it  and  which  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  figures  of  the 
German  author. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  of  Port  Byron,  Ills.,  Mr. 
I.  H.  Southwell. 

Lepidodendron  cyclorttgma,  8p.  nov.y  PI.  LXII^  Fig.  6. 

Bolsters  broadly  rhomboidal^  acute  at  both  ends^  rounded* 
on  tlie  sid^s  ;  inside  scars  central^  mamillate,  nearly  round  ; 
cortex  indistinctly  marked  by  the  ovilines  of  the  leaf  scars. 

Tlie  great  size  of  the  fragments  which  represent  this  sx)e- 
cies  shows  them  to  be  derived  from  large  trees.  But  thougli 
well  preserved,  even  with  the  epidermis,  the  bolsters  and 
scars  do  not  have  any  feature  different  from  what  I  have 
figured,  nor  any  character  indicating  a  reference  to  another 
species  of  this  genus.   Tlie  outlines  of  the  bolsters  resemble 
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tliose  of  some  varieties  of  L.  clypeatwn^  but  tlie  inside 
scars  are  of  a  different  character.  The  bolsters  are  all  of 
the  same  size,  twelve  millimeters  in  vertical  direction  and 
one  centimeter  broad. 

Hahltat — Clinton  coal,  communicated  in  large  specimens 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Species  of  vncertaia  reference. 

Lepidodets'dron  Mielickii,  Goepp.^  PL  LXIV^  Fig.  U. 

Ooepp.f  Syat.^p.  465,  PI.  XLIV^f.  i,  3.  Leaqx.,  Oeol,  of  Penn*a,  1858,  p. 
875,    /Scfip,,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  35. 

Bolsters  {decorticated)  rhomhoidul^  narroioer  and  blunt 
or  nearly  amde  at  both  ends^  obtuse  on  the  sides^  surround' 
ed  by  an  elevated  smooth  barder^  inside  scars  central^  oral^ 
larrfe,  their  places  after  abrasion  being  marJced  by  a  small 
round  depression. 

Goeppert's  figure  represents,  together  with  the  decorti- 
cated bolsters  as  described  above,  the  counterpart  or  corti- 
cated surface^,  rendered  obscure  by  the  epidermis  tmns- 
formed  into  a  thin  layer  of  coaly  matter.  The  reference  of 
this  species  is  uncertain.  A  number  of  specimens  of  Lepi- 
dodendron  have  in  the  decorticated  state  a  similar  appear- 
ance and  therefore  remain  undetermined.  The  likeness  of 
the  bolsters  of  the  specimen  American,  especially  the  promi- 
nent smooth  border  and  the  oval  central  scar,  authorize  its 
reference  to  Goeppert's  species  without  giving  any  more 
indications  about  its  true  relation. 

Habitat — Summit  Lehigh,  Penn'a. 

Lepidodendrox  gaspianfm.  Daws. 

Oeol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  Foaa.pl.,  {1871),  p.  33,  PI.  VIII,  f.  8S~84. 

Bolsters  contiguous^  elliptical;  leaf  scars  central ;  leaves 
thicTc  at  base^  circular^  slightly  ascending  and  curving 
downward s  short ;  strobiles  sviall^  Ixvteral  branches  slen- 
der^ straiglit  and  very  uniform  in  thickness  ;  areoles  prom- 
inent  in  decorticated  stems. 

The  description  is  copied  from  the  author.  Neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  strobiles  are  figured ;  at  least  the  f nigments 
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of  leaves  attached  to  the  side  of  f.  83  are  quite  obscure 
and  theii'  character  is  unascertainable.  The  strobile,  f.  84, 
is  like  an  inflated  branchlet  covered  with  leaf  scars.  The 
bolsters  are  very  small,  three  miUimeters  long  and  half  as 
broad,  contiguous  and  in  parallel  rows  as  in  some  species 
of  Sigillaria. 

Sabitat—New  York  State ;  specimen  in  Prof.  Hall's  col- 
lection from  the  Catskill  group. 

Lepidodendron  chemungense,  Sail. 

GeoL  Bept,  of  New  York  State,  p.  S75,/,  H7. 

Decorticated  stem  coxier ed  with  oval^  acuminate^  scale- 
like  areoUSy  Tnore  acute  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  stem  than  in  L.  Oaspianwn. 

Species  represented  by  a  young  branch  with  the  bolsters 
only  distinct.  Schimper,  Paleont.  veget.,  marks  it  as  i^rob- 
ably  referable  to  L,  Sternbergii. 

Habitat — Chemung  group,  New  York  State.  A  small 
specimen  figured  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1868,  II,  p.  829,  f.  677, 
appears  referable  to  this  species,  according  to  the  remai'ks 
of  Prof.  Rogers.     It  is  from  the  Chemung  of  Penn'a. 

Lepidodendrox  icthyolepis.  Wood. 

Lepidophloioa  icthyolepis^  Wood.  Proced.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Hiil.,  {1S60) 
p.  £40,  PL  V,/,5. 

Stem  large;  cortex  thin;  holster's  approximate^  raised^ 
furnished  with  an  appendix  on  each  side  and  one  in  the 
middU  ;  vascular  scars  not  preserved. 

This  description  is  that  of  the  author.  Prom  the  figure, 
the  specimen  seems  to  represent  decorticated  impressions 
of  broadly  rhomboidal  bolsters,  obtuse  at  the  upper  part, 
confluent  at  the  base,  with  the  inside  scar  marked  by  an  in- 
flation at  the  top,  and  a  smooth  ridge  descending  from  it 
like  a  cauda.     The  specimen  is  undeterminable. 

Habitat— Root  of  Tunnel  vein,  Dauphin  co..  Pa.  Speci- 
men in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 
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Lepidodendron  obscurum,  Lesqx, 

Oeol.  RepU  of  III.,  Tl,  p-  45S,  PL  XLIV,f,  1-4. 

L.  dtplotegiotdea,  (decorticated),  Schp,,  Paleont.  veget,,  HyP*  ^S. 

Bolsters  obscurely  marked^  fiat^  rhoToboidal-oval^  nar- 
rowed and  acute  to  both  ends^  distant;  intervals  irregu- 
larly striate^  deeply  furrowed  in  the  old  parts  of  the  stems  ; 
inside  scars  central  round  or  oval. 

As  Schimper  states  it,  these  decorticated  fragments  may 
represent  L,  diplotegioides  but  may  be  referable  also  to 
other  species,  as  for  example  to  L.  CJtarpentieri,  Goepp., 
Syst.,  p.  433,  PI.  XLII,  f.  1,  which  Schimper  identifies  with 
L.  aculeatum. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  measures. 

Lepidodexdron"  radicans,  Lesqx. 

Geol,  Bept.  of  lU,,  11^  p.  ^^,  PU  XLVI^f,  1,  Schp,,  Paleont,  veget.,  II, 
p.  28. 

Bolsters  large^  oblong -rhomboidal  or  oval^  narrowed^  de- 
curring^  flexuous  and  continuous  at  both  ends^  ribbed 
lengthwise ;  inside  scars  about  central^  obscurely  marked^ 
oval. 

The  large  bolsters  are  covered  with  flattened  ribs  or  large 
and  flexuous  striae,  resembling  the  impressions  of  a  coating 
of  rootlets,  like  those  of  Caulopteris  inacrodiscus  or  C. 
Mansfieldi^  Atl.,  PI.  LX,  f.  3.  Schimper  supposes  that  it 
may  represent  a  peculiar  state  of  L,  confluens^  St.,  which  is, 
a  decorticated  form  of  L.  aculeatum.  I  liave  not  seen  any 
decorticated  Lepidodendron  with  the  surface  marked  by 
strife  or  longitudinal  flexuous  ribs  and  still  believe  that  the 
specimen  described  above  may  represent  merely  a  piece  of 
bark  of  a  Caulopteris. 

Habitat — Duquoin,  Ills. 

Ulomxdrox,  Rhode. 

sterns  arborescent^  rarely  branching^  bearing.^  in  two  op- 
posite ro7DS^  round  or  oval  scars ^  impressions  of  the  base 
of  strobiles y  marked  with  concentrical  scales  and  a  central 
mamilla ;  leaves  short.,  lanceolate ;  leaf  scars  disposed^  in 
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spiral^  comparatively  small^  distinctly  rhomboidal  or  oval- 
oblong^  suh-rJiomboidal.  Fructifications  in  long  cylindri- 
cal strobiles, 

Goeppert,  Geinitz,  Heer  and  Stur  have  not  separated  this 
genus  from  Lepidodendron.  Brongniart  and  Weiss  are  not 
positive  in  regard  to  the  value  or  authority  of  tliis  separa- 
tion. But  from  Sternberg  to  Schimper  most  of  the  phyto- 
jxileontologists  have  admitted  this  generic  division  on 
reasons  which  seem  indeed  legitimate. 

Schimper  has  clearly  exposed  the  essential  characters 
which  separate  these  two  genei*a.  His  views  fully  agree 
with  the  observations  made  from  American  specimens,  and 
exposed  already  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  434-35. 

1st.  The  trunks  of  Ulodendron  seem  to  have  been  simple 
or  scarcely  ramified,  like  those  of  Sigillaria.  Except  a 
small  branch  of  U.  minus  on  which  remark  is  made  in  the 
descrii)ti6n  of  the  species,  I  have  never  seen  any  trace  of 
division  of  the  stems,  though  the  collections  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Strong  and  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  have  truncs  of  Ulodendron 
one  meter  long  or  more. 

2d.  The  leaf  scars  or  bolsters  are  scarcely  variable  in  size, 
or  not  much  larger  upon  trunks  of  great  size  than  upon 
small  ones.  By  the  growth  of  the  trees  the  bark  is  sjilit 
lengthwise,  and  the  intervals  between  the  borders  are  filled 
by  linear  tvoody  excrescences  which  sometimes  expand  lat- 
erally and  partly  cover  the  scars  or  the  bark.  All  the  phy- 
toi)aleontologists  have  observed  that  kind  of  fissures  on  the 
bark.  Though  it  is  a  mere  result  of  growth,  it  indicates  for 
the  internal  tissue  a  composition  or  disposition  different 
from  that  of  Lepidodendron. 

3d.  The  inside  scars  of  Ulodendron  differ  positively  from 
those  of  Lepidodendron.  When  decorticated,  they  are 
merely  punctiform,  either  deep  points,  or  small  mamillas, 
suiTounded  by  a  ring  as  in  Atl.,  PL  LXVI,  f.  2a.  On  the 
same  plate,  f.  3,  the  corticated  bolsters  of  U  inajus^  are 
represented  with  three  vascular  scars  as  in  Lepidodendron  ; 
but  under  the  epidermis  these  scars  are  not  seen  at  all ;  un- 
der the  first  laver  of  bark  they  are  mere  points  as  in  f.  3a. 
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Large  specimens  of  this  species  are  sometimes  found  with- 
out any  scars  of  strobiles  and  are  surely  determined  by  the 
characters  of  these  punctiform  impressions. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  leaf  attached  to  the 
stems,  even  the  smallest  branches  are  without  remains  of 
these  organs.  Schimper  describes  them  as  short,  lanceo- 
late, rigid,  as  seen  from  a  specimen  figured  by  Qeinitz. 

Tlie  large  disks  placed  in  double  series,  which  especially 
characterize  this  genus,  are  round  or  oval,  and  variable  in 
size  as  they  increase  in  diameter  with  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  from  the  base  of  the  trunks  upwards.  They  are  gen- 
erally marked  in  the  center  by  a  small  circular  mamilla, 
around  which  the  leaf  scars  are  concentrically  placed  as 
imbricated,  gradually  enlarging  towai'ds  the  borders,  gen- 
erally obscure  disfigured  impressions,  sometimes  totally 
erased  or  diversely  shaped. 

Lindley  and  Button  have  considered  the  disks  as  re- 
sulting from  the  attachment  of  strobiliform  inflorescences, 
or  of  cones  of  fructifications.  Brongniart,  per  contra,  re- 
gards them  as  scars  of  conical  tubercles  covered  with  leaf 
scars,  their  central  part  being  an  incipient  branch  or  an  ad- 
ventive  root.  Schimper  admits  LI.  and  Hutt.  opinion, 
which  seems  indeed  the  more  probable  for  the  generality  of 
the  species.  But  some  of  the  American  specimens  appar- 
ently represent  different  generic  characters,  implying  the 
authority  of  the  conclusions  admitted  by  each  of  the  au- 
thors named  above. 

AVe  have,  for  example,  a  small  stem  of  U.  minus^  a  di- 
chotomous  branch,  mentioned  above,  four  centimeters  broad 
at  its  base  where  it  is  broken,  abruptly  enlarged  to  six  centi- 
meters at  the  point  of  division,  with  strobile-scars  only  one 
centimeter  in  diameter  and  contiguous,  (eleven  in  number 
upon  a  stem  fourteen  centimeters  long).  They  are  marked 
by  central  circular  dots,  like  remains  of  woody  axes,  one 
to  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  transformed  into  hard  shin- 
ing coal,  while  the  circular  depressions  around  the  central 
lX)ints  are  covered  with  a  smooth  epidermis  on  which  the 
concentrical  leaf  scars  are  very  obscurely  marked.  Upon 
some  of  these  scars  the  epidermis,  a  thin  hard  strong  pelli- 
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cle,  covers  entirely  the  central  axis  while  one  of  the  disks 
seems  to  bear  long  fecaliform  thick  leaves,  radiating  from 
the  central  mamilla,  like  the  basilar  scales  of  a  cone.  An- 
other specimen  PL  LXVII,  f.  2,  which  I  have  described  as 
a  branch  of  Ulodendron  has,  on  the  borders,  bud- like  infla- 
tions represented  upon  the  impression  of  the  stem  by 
deep  hollows  of  the  same  form  and  character ;  for  they  are 
marked  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  by  the  same  kind  of 
leaf  scars  as  those  of  the  borders  of  the  stems. 

The  specimen  is  a  piece  of  cannel  coal  which  in  its  soft 
state  has  taken  the  hollow  cast  of  a  branch  fallen  or  de- 
posited upon  it.  Now  the  small  conical  protuberances  can- 
not be  considered  as  incipient  cones  or  strobiles.  They  are 
evidently  bud-like  excrescences,  thus  confirming  by  their 
characters  Brongniart's  opinion  of  their  nature. 

A  third  specimen  represents  a  small  disk  of  U.  puTictd- 
turn  wliich,  broadly  obovate,  measures  only  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long  and  seventeen  millinfieters  in  width  to- 
wards the  upper  end  where  it  is  the  largest.  It  has  the  in- 
flated protuberance  marking  the  point  of  attachment  quite 
near  the  lower  margin,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  epider- 
mis like  the  whole  disk.  Therefore  the  top  of  the  knobs 
is  smooth  without  any  trace  of  perforation.  It  is  sur- 
rounded bv  two  concentrical  circles  from  which  the  strise 
generally  seen  upon  the  disks  of  this  kind,  Atl.,  PI.  LXV, 
f .  5a,  radiate  in  diverging  to  the  borders.  From  all  appear- 
ance this  is  merely  an  adventive  bud  and  evidently  not  the 
disk  of  a  strobile.  Does  not  this  prove  that  in  U,  puncta- 
tum^  at  least,  these  disks  are  not  scars  of  strobiles  but 
branch  scars,  a  character  which  seems  already  evidenced  by 
the  excentrical  position  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  i)oint 
of  attachment  which,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  in  all  my  speci- 
mens, is  not  circular,  but  broadly  oval  or  semi-lunar.  In 
that  case  the  genus  Bothodendron  established  by  LI.  and 
Hutt.  for  this  peculiar  form  would  be  legitimate. 

Some  of  the  large  strobiles  of  the  Carboniferous  have 
been  referred  to  Ulodendron  species  on  account  of  the  con- 
cordance in  the  size  of  the  cones  and  of  the  scars  upon  the 
disks.     This  reference  is  very  doubtful ;  for,  as  seen  above, 
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tliese  strobiles  or  bud  scars  are  originally  small,  scarcely  one 
centimeter  in  diameter ;  the  buds  or  flowers  which  they  rep- 
resent have  been  very  early  detached,  and  therefore  the 
large  strobiles  do  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  the  en- 
larged scars.  They  probably  belong  to  Lepidodervdron  or 
Lep  idophloios, 

Ulodexdron  commutatttm,  ScJip.,  PI,  LXVIy  Figs.  2,  2a. 

Schp.f  Paleont.  vegeU,  IT,  p.  40,  Ft,  LXIIT,  /.  1-6, 

Sagenaria  Veltheimianay  (St,)^  Oexn.,  If\l,  d,  Hayn,  Kohlenbass^  {ex 
parte) ^  p.  51,  PL  V,/,  1,  f,  3,  Schlumb.  andSchp.,  Terr,  de  Trans,  deaVoagee, 
PI.  XXI, 

The  above  synonymy  is  copied  from  Schimper,  loc.  cit. 

Stem  large ;  bolsters  (decorticated)  somewhat  distant^  el- 
liptical^ narrowed  at  both  ends^  slightly  obtuse^  convex, 
carinate^  marked  by  a  central  round  impression;  disks 
{of  strobiles )  very  large^  broadly  ooal  or  nearly  rounds 
marked  with  the  impressions  of  irribricating  round  scales. 

The  specimen  represents  the  characters  of  the  species  as 
far  as  known  in  a  decorticated  state.  Schimper  records  in 
the  description  of  this  species  the  characters  of  the  leaves, 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  lanceolate,  as  they  have 
been  seen  by  Geinitz,  and  those  of  the  corticated  bolsters, 
taken  from  specimens  referred  by  Goepp.  and  Gein.  to  Lep- 
idodendran  VeUheimianum.  I  have  never  seen  another 
specimen  but  the  one  figured  here.  F.  2a  represents  the 
central  point  of  the  leaf  scars  much  enlarged.  The  disks 
do  not  show  any  central  protuberence. 

Habitat  —  Subconglomerate  coal  of  Alabama,  Helena 
mines,  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

Ulodendron  majus,  LI,  andHutt.^  PL  LXVI^  Figs,  3, 3a, 

LI,  and  HutLj  Foaa.  fl,.  J,  PI.  V.  Leaqz.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1868,  p.  875* 
Schp,,  Paleont,  veget,,  II,  p.  4I. 

Phytolithua  parmatua^  Stexnhauer,  Trana.  Am,  Phil,  Sbc,,  I,  p.  286,  PI. 
VI 1,  /.  1, 

Sigillaria  Menardi^  Leaqx,,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  ILL,  II,  p.  4SO,  PI.  XLIII, 

Stem  large ;  leaf  scars  rhomboidal-peltatCy  or  witJi  the 
lower  border  rounded^  marked  at  the  top^  in  well  preserved 
specimens^  by  transversely  oval  inside  scarSy  with  three 
26  P. 
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vascular  points ;  decorticated  holsters  transversely  rJiom- 
hoidal  with  the  inside  scars  of  the  same  form;  disks  of 
strobiles  large^  rounds  generally  umbonate  in  the  middle 
with  the  point  of  attachmeni  slightly  excerdrical. 

The  leaf  scars  are  small  and,  as  far  as  seen  from  Ameri- 
can specimens,  always  of  the  same  size,  one  centimeter 
from  side  to  side,  vertically  six  to  seven  millimeters.  The 
scars  with  their  epidermis,  as  represented  in  the  upper  part 
of  f.  3a,  are  very  rarely  observed,  the  surface  being  gener- 
ally erased  or  deprived  of  the  cortex.  They  are  more  com- 
monly represented  as  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  3,  or  still  more 
generally  with  the  outline  border  only,  without  inside  scar. 
On  the  under  surface,  the  le^f  scars  are  merely  marked  by 
a  punctiform  small  mamilla.  The  disks  are  large,  either 
marked  by  defaced  leaf  scars  or  by  long  parallel  lines  like 
superposed  linear  leaves. 

Among  other  American  specimens  seen  of  this  species 
one  especially.  No.  581  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  is 
worth  describing.  It  is  evidently  part  of  an  old  stem.  The 
branch  scars  are  opposite,  horizontally  and  vertically  at  the 
same  distance,  sixteen  centimeters,  exactly  circular,  five 
centimeters  in  diameter,  rugose;  outside  surface  marked 
nearly  in  the  center  by  a  round  small  protuberance  sur- 
rounded by  smooth  rings  traversed  by  narrow  striae.  The 
leaf  scars  are  mostly  like  those  figured  in  LI.  and  Hutt., 
but  somewhat  varied,  not  always  half  round  at  the  base  but 
rhomboidal,  enlarged,  broader  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
upper  part,  with  the  inside  scars  represented  as  in  the  lower 
part  of  Atl.,  f.  3,  or  central,  transversely  rhomboidal,  with 
a  single  vascular  scar  in  the  middle.  The  surface  is  cut  by 
broad  vertical  keeled  smooth  ridges,  some  of  which,  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  broad  and  five  to  six  millimeters  high. 
The  leaf  scars  are  however  of  the  same  size  as  in  smaller 
specimens. 

Habitat — Colchester,  Ills.,  coal  above  the  conglomerate. 
Pittston,  Butler  mine  E,  specimen  described  above.  Sub- 
conglomerate  coal,  Montevallo,  Ala.,  Mr.  T.  II.  Aldrich. 
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Ulodendrox  minus,  LL  aiid  HutL,  PI.  LXVI^  Fig.  1, 

Ll.  and  Hutt.,  Foaa.fl,,  J,  PL  VI.  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.^  II,  p.  185,  PL  XL\\ 
/.  5.    Schp.y  PaleonL  vegeL,  II,  p.  48.  • 

Lepidodendron  omatisaimum,  BrgL,  HisL  d.  veg,fo88.,  II,  Pi.  XIX. 

Vlododendron  punctatum,  St.,  FL  d,  Vorw.,  II,  p.  186,  PI.  XL  V,  /.  1. 
Lesqx.,  GeoL  Rept.  of  IlL,  IV,  p.  4S8. 

Puytolithua  parmatua,  Steinhauer,  Trana.  Am,  PhiL  Soc.^  p.  i86,  PL  VI^ 

Stems  of  small  size;  disJcs  circular^  close.^  leaf  scars 
small^  upraised  or  convex^  rhomhoidal^  marked  in  Jhe 
lower  part  hy  a  vertical  short  linear  impression. 

As  I  consider  this  species  distinct  from  the  following  de- 
scribed form,  1  have  mentioned  merely  the  synonyms  which 
I  refer  to  it. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen  from  numerous  specimens,  the  stems 
or  branches  vary  from  four  to  sixteen  centimeters  in  width 
in  a  more  or  less  flattened  state.  The  leaf  scars  upon  all 
have  the  same  form  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  gener- 
ally the  same  size,  three  to  five  millimeters  only.  The 
scars  of  the  strobiles  are  more  variable  in  size,  from  one 
to  four  centimeters  in  diameter,  but  always  quite  close  to 
each  other  mostly  contiguous.  The  largest  specimen  which 
came  under  my  examination,  a  stem  forty  centimeters  long, 
fifteen  centimeters  broad,  flattened  to  five  centimeters  in 
thickness,  has  the  disks  nearly  contiguous,  four  centimeters 
wide,  exactly  round,  and  the  leaf  scars  five  millimeters 
broad  in  both  directions,  while  in  the  smallest  stem,  four 
centimeters  broad  (fiattened),  the  disks,  also  contiguous,  are 
thirteen  millimeters  broad  and  the  leaf  scars  three  millime- 
ters. The  same  characters  have  been  remarked  upon  all 
the  specimens  examined ;  sometimes  however  as  in  Atl.,  f. 
1,  there  is  between  the  scars  a  little  vertical  space.  A  pe- 
culiar specimen  representing  the  branches  and  the  base  of 
a  cone  of  this  species  is  described  in  remarks  on  the  Genus. 
The  specimen  figured  by  Steinhauer,  1.  c,  has  the  same 
characters. 

Habitat — Abundantly  found  in  the  subconglomerate 
measures  of  Alabama,  Monte vallo,  communicated  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Aldrich.     Tennessee,  JEtna  vein,  specimens  in  Prof. 
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Jas.  Safford's  collection.     Pitts  ton,  in  Mr.  11.  D.  Lacoe's 
cabinet,  from  Brown  Coliery  E  and  Seneca  vein  F. 

ULODETn)RON   ELLIPTICTTM,  St.,  PI.  iXV,  Flf/S.  2-^. 

St.y  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  IT,  p.  186,  PI.  XLV,  /.  2.  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Til., 
TV,  p.  4S6,  PI.  XXII,  f.  8:  XXIII,  f.  IS. 

Lepidodendron  omatUaimujn,  BrgU,  Hist,  d.  Veg.  fo98.,  II,  PI.  XVIII. 
Ulodendron  minus,  Sehp.,  Paleoni.  Veget,,  II,  p.  42. 

Stems  large ;  leaf  scars  rhomboidal-ovate,  close,  acumi- 
nate  and  undulate  at  both  ends  ;  or  more  or  less  distant, 
merely  acute,  with  intervals  striate;  disks  large,  hroadly 
oval,  distant,  irregularly  dotted  and  rugose,  or  marked 
by  simple  lines  radiating  from  a  large  urnbanate  center  to 
the  borders. 

The  bolsters  or  leaf  scars  of  this  species  are  distantly 
comparable  to  those  of  Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum. 
They  are  however  mnch  smaller,  scarcely  one  centimeter 
long,  in  the  largest  specimen,  and  five  to  six  millimeters 
broad.  The  inside  scar  is  always  small,  and  as  seen  upon 
all  the  specimens  examined,  is  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
single  large  vascular  scar  only.  What  I  have  said  in  the 
general  remarks  on  this  genus,  in  regard  to  the  equal  size  of 
the  leaf  scars  in  specimens,  parts  of  trees  of  different  ages, 
is  exemplified  by  the  figures  of  this  species ;  f.  2,  from  a 
younger  stem,  having  the  scars  contiguous,  but  of  a  size 
equal  to  those  of  f .  3  and  4,  made  from  fragments  wliich  shows 
the  result  of  the  increasing  of  the  trees  in  the  splitting  of 
the  bark  into  large  fissures  and  the  wider  space  between 
the  leaf  scars.  The  disks  of  this  species  are  large,  five 
to  seven  centimeters  long,  three  and  a  half  to  four  and 
a  half  centimeters  broad,  opposite  (not  alternate  as  in  U. 
minus),  generally  equidistant  in  both  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal directions,  from  eight  to  twenty  centimeters  apart  upon 
the  specimens  examined.  I  have  never  seen  them  marked 
with  a  central  mamilla  as  figured  in  Brgt.,  1.  c. 

Habitat — It  is  common  at  Morris  where  no  specimens  of 
U.  minus  have  been  found.  Also  not  rare  at  Pittston. 
Both  collections  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe 
have  splendid  specimens  of  it.  The  last  are  from  Brown' s 
colliery,  E.  vein. 
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Ulodendron  elongatum,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXV^  Fig.  1, 

Geol.  Rept.  of  Illa,^  7T';  p.  ^,  PL  XXIII,  f.  4. 

Leaf  scars  distinctly  rlioviboidal^  twice  as  long  as  hroad^ 

amde  at  both  ends^  margined  ;  inside  scars  exactly  central^ 

small^  transversely  rhcyrriboidal ;  disks  oval^   large^  dis- 

,  tant^  pitted  with  oval  i^m/pressions  of  leaves  or  rugose,  with 

a  distinct  central  uribonate  mamilla. 

Tliis  species  may  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  fonner.  It 
differs  by  the  leaf  scars  narrower,  margined,  contiguous ; 
by  the  inside  scars  exactly  central,  smaller,  and  the  disks 
narrower  and  longer.  From  the  character  of  the  bolsters, 
tliis  form  bears  to  Lepidodendron  rimosura  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  former  does  to  L,  Veltheimianum.  The  disks 
upon  the  specimens  on  hand  are  from  four  to  eight  centi- 
meters long  and  only  two  to  four  centimeters  broad,  as  far 
distant  as  in  U,  ellipticum^  and  all  are  marked  by  three 
concentrical  zones  diversely  impressed  by  the  scars  of  the 
scales.  This  however  is  of  no  account  as  a  character.  The 
specification  is  merely  based  upon  the  shape  of  the  bolsters 
contiguous  upon  all  the  specimens,  and  the  more  narrowly 
oval  form  of  the  disks  only  half  as  broad  as  they  are  long. 
As  in  tlie  fonner  species,  the  disks  are  opposite. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  Ills. 

Ulodendkox  punctatum,  LI.  and  Ilutt.^  PL  LXV, 

Figs,  5,  6a. 

Bothrodendron  punetatum,  LL  and  HutL,  F09.  fl.^  II,  PI,  LXXX  and 
LXXXL 

Ulodendron  Lindleyanum,  St,,  Fl,  d.  Vorw,,  J  I,  p,  185,  PI,  XLV,  /.  4, 
Lesqx.^  Oeol.  of  Penn*a,  1S53,  p.  875,    Schp.,  Paleont,  Veget.,  II,  p.  4s. 

t^aulopteria  ?  aeanthophora,  Lesqz,,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  III,,  TV,  p,  458,  Pi. 
XX  VI,  /.  S  and  4. 

Leaf  scars  in  corticated  specimetis  punctiform^  disposed 
in  quincunxial  order ;  disks  very  large  and  distant^ 
marked  wit?i  furrows  radiating  from  an  excentrical  pro- 
tuberance to  the  borders. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  this  peculiar  species  are  very 
large,  with  epidermis  destroyed.     Atl.,  1  5,  represents,  in 
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about  one  sixth  of  size,  a  specimen  formerly  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Hildreth  of  Marietta ;  f .  5a  is  the  natural  size  of  the  bol- 
sters which  are  finely  preserved.  Another  specimen  partly 
figured  a  long  time  ago  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dill  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  has  the  disks  fourteen  centimeters  long,  ten 
centimeters  broad,  the  inside  scars  quite  near  the  lower 
borders  and  the  surface  of  the  intervals  punctate.  In  the 
cabinet  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  with  disks  quite 
as  large.  It  is  decorticated.  The  smallest  specimen  seen 
of  the  bolsters  of  the  species  is  described  in  the  remarks  on 
the  genus. 

The  form  described  as  Caulopteris  acanthophora,  1. 
c,  is  of  very  uncertain  relation.  It  is  represented  by  large 
specimens  of  bark,  always  distinctly  punctate  and  by 
a  branch  two  centimeters  broad,  with  the  surface  equally 
dotted  by  the  base  of  hooked  scales  or  leaves,  some  of  them 
still  persisting  upon  the  borders.  I  have  seen  specimens 
twenty  to  thirty  square  centimeters  and  could  never  find 
any  distinct  trace  of  the  large  scars  either  of  Caulopteris 
or  of  Ulodendron^  except  a  fragment  showing  part  of  a 
border,  which  would  indicate  for  the  disk  a  diameter  of  t^n 
centimeters  or  more.  The  branch  bears  a  semi-lunar  impres- 
sion which  is  indeed  of  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the  disks 
of  U.  punctaium^  and  the  border  of  the  large  scar  f.  3,  is 
marked  with  broad  striae  in  right  angle,  exactly  like  those 
of  f.  5a  of  our  plate.  The  only  dissent  against  this  re- 
lation is  the  irregular  position  of  the  leaf  scars.  These 
hooked  appendages  may  represent  leaves  spines  or  scales. 
They  have  not  as  yet  been  observed  upon  any  other  frag- 
ment. If  these  specimens  truly  vei^ve^eniBothTodendron 
punciatum^  as  I  believe,  they  confirm  the  remark  made  in 
the  description  of  the  genus  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  disks  as  branch  scars.  The  semi-lunar  impressions  in 
the  upper  part  of  these  disks  are  related  in  shape  to  those 
of  Stemmatopteris,  The  Genus  Bothodendron  appears  there- 
fore to  represent  a  group  of  arborescent  plants  intermediate 
to  the  Lycopodiaceae  and  the  Perns. 

Habitat — Mostly  found  in   the  conglomerate  sandstone, 
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base  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  I  have  seen  an  immense 
fragment  attached  to  the  roof  of  a  cave  near  Louisa  river, 
Ky.  The  locality  of  the  large  specimen  of  Prof.  Hildreth 
is  not  mentioned  on  the  labels.  The  small  one  is  from  Can- 
nelton,  Pa.  The  specimens  described  as  Caulopteris  acan- 
tliophora^  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  are  from  Colchester 
and  Morris,  111. 

Knorria,  5U. 

TrunTis  cohered  with  elongated^  semi-conical  or  truncate 
tiJihercles  placed  in  spiral^  more  or  less  imbricated^  leaving^ 
of ter falling  off^  round  convex  marJcSy  with  a  single  vascu- 
lar scar  in  the  middle ;  leaoes  long,  linear,  more  or  less 
inflated  at  the  base,  with  a  flat  medial  nerve. 

Of  the  specimens  representing  this  genus  I  have  seen  only 
fragments  with  the  persistent  base  of  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  Atl.,  PI.  LXXIV,  f.  14  and  15.  The  description  of  the 
leaves  is  made  from  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  45. 

Brongniart  does  not  consider  as  reliable  or  positive  the 
characters  which  separate  Knorria  from  Lepidodendron,  and 
Goepi)ert  identifies  many  of  the  species  of  Knorria  of  au- 
thors with  Lepidodendron  VeUheimianum.  It  is  certain 
that  this  Lepidodendron  has  sometimes,  in  a  decorticated 
state,  conical  obtuse  bolsters  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Knorria.  The  same  also  is  seen,  less  distinctly  however, 
upon  sub-cortical  scars  of  Sigillaria  monostigToa,  Atl.,  PI. 
LXXIII,  f.  6.  But  these  deformations  are  casual,  while, 
as  remarked  by  Schimper  and  other  authors,  the  peculiar 
characters  of  Knorria  are  traceable  through  the  successive 
layers  of  the  bark. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  rare  in  the  American  coal 
measures. 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.,  PI.  LXXIV,  Figs.  Ik  and  15. 

Lepidolepia  imbricata,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  p.  89,  PI.  XXVII. 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.,  ibid,  p.  S7.  Ooepp.,  Oatt.,  Ill,  IV,  PI.  /,  J7,  /.  i, 
4.  Koeeh.,  Sehlumb.  and  Schp.,  Terr.  d.  trans,  d.  Vosges,  p.  S8t,  PI.  XIII. 
Lcaqx.y  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ills.  II,  p.  457.  Schp.,  BiUeont.  veget,,  II,  p.  46.  Heer, 
ji.  d.  Bdren,  Isl.,p.  4I,  PI.  X,f.  S;  XI. 

K.longifolia,  Ooepp.,  Uebergag.,p.J99,  PI.  XXX, /.  1,9.  Koeeh., Sehlumb, 
and  Schp.,  I.  c,  p.  888,  Pi.  XIV-XIX, 
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if.  Schrammianaf  Ooepp,,  I,  c,  p.  fOi,  PI,  XXX,  f.  4.  JCoech»,  Schlutnb . 
and  Sehp.,  I.  c  ,  PI.  XIII,  /.  h, 

K.  acicularis,  Ooepp.,  I.  c,  p.  tOO,  PL  XXX,  /.  3.  Heer,  F088.  fi.  d, 
Bdreii,  IsL,p.  42,  PI.  X,/.  6,  7. 

Pinites  pulvinaria  and  mughi/ormia,  St.,  I.  c,  11,  p.  SOI,  P\  XL IX,  f 
7,5. 

Diplotegium  truneatunif  Leaqx.f  Oeol.  Repi.  of  Arka.,  II,  p.  Sll,  PL  IV, 
f.l. 

Tubercles  of  the  trunks  semi-cylindrical^  conical^  trun- 
cate^ or  obtuse;  those  of  the  branches  sraall^  papilliform^ 
all  closely  imbricated. 

Besides  the  synonyms  quoted  above,  Schimx)er  enumer- 
ates a  number  of  others  which  show  how  uncertain  are  the 
determinations  of  the  species  of  the  genus.  The  two  more 
notable  forms  remarked  from  American  specimens  are  fig- 
ured, one  without  leaves  or  decorticated,  f.  14,  with  conical 
obtuse  bolsters ;  the  other,  f.  15,  with  the  base  of  leaves 
truncate,  as  they  appear  after  their  disruption  from  the 
stem.  Other  specimens  have  the  bolsters  shorter  and  more 
enlarged  at  the  base,  others  have  them  acuminate  and  much 
narrower,  referable  to  K.  aciculariSj  Goepp. 

An  instructive  specimen  of  this  last  species  is  a  small 
stem,  five  and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  flattened  by 
compression  to  two  centimeters  in  thickness,  the  scars  in 
the  middle  of  the  stems  being  needle  form,  cylindrical, 
acuminate,  about  one  centimeter  long,  nearly  two  millime- 
ters thick,  and  five  millimeters  distant  in  the  spiral  direc- 
tion. This  part  exactly  represents  K.  a^iculariSj  as  figured 
by  Goepp.,  Fl.  d.  Uebergsg,  PI.  XXX,  f.  3.  On  both  sides 
of  the  stem,  however,  the  scars  disappear,  first  becoming 
shorter,  more  enlarged,  convex,  similar  to  those  of  uJ. 
Schrammiana^  Ooep.  ibid.,  f.  4,  and  nearer  to  the  borders 
they  are  effaced  into  concave  small  impressions,  comparable 
to  those  of  a  small  ^igmaria^  or  to  those  of  f.  5,  same  plate 
described  by  Goepp.  as  Ancistrophyllum  Stig^maria^for' 
mis.  When  the  upper  coaly  layer  covering  the  scars  of  the 
specimens  is  taken  out,  the  decorticated  surface  appears 
closely  punctate  like  shagreen. 

Another  specimen  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  nearly 
two  meters  in  length,  distantly  dichotomous,  forking  twice 
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in  the  whole  length,  thirty-five  centimeters  broad  at  its 
broken  base  and  there  flattened  to  ten  centimeters  in  tliick- 
ness,  shows  the  scars  more  or  less  distinct,  generally  of  the 
same  shape  as  in  Atl.,  f.  14.  After  erasion  of  the  bolsters, 
the  under-scars  are  small  and  oval.  The  same  collection 
has  a  large  number  of  finely  preserved  specimens  of  the 
same  species,  all  variable  in  size  and  obtained  from  different 
localities  around  Pittston,  where  the  vein  of  the  Seneca 
Coal  Company  is  worked.  The  same  characters  are  remarked 
upon  all  of  them,  none  showing  any  bolsters  which  could 
indicate  a  relation  to  Lepidodendran  Veltheimianum  or  any 
other  species  of  this  genus. 

i/aJ/^a^— Sub-conglomerate  coal  of  111.,  Mercer  Co.;  of 
Arks.,  etc.  Lower  coal  strata  in  the  Anthracite  basin  of 
Penn'a;  Sharp  mountain  near  Pottsville;  Seneca  vein  F 
and  Boston  vein  B,  Pittston. 

Halonia,  LI.  and  HutL 

Stems  of  medium  size^  dichotomous  ;  cortex  tuherculaie  ; 
spaces  intermediate  to  the  txiberclts  marked  with  rhom- 
hoidal  scars  ;  decorticated  surface  covered  with  punctiform 
round  or  oval  papillcBj  obtuse  or  perforated  in  the  center ^ 
placed  in  spiral  ord^r. 

The  relative  characters  of  the  plants  of  this  division,  and 
their  appropriation,  are  still  uncertain.  The  large  tubercles, 
placed  in  quincunxial  order,  are,  as  seen  by  our  specimens, 
either  flattened  and  j)erforated  at  the  top,  or  entirely  cov- 
ered, like  the  stems,  with  scars  of  scales  or  of  leaves,  and 
obtuse  at  the  top,  without  trace  of  perforations.  Some 
authors  consider  these  tubercles  as  the  inflated  base  of 
leaves  and  the  papillae  of  the  surface  as  scars  marking  the 
points  of  attachment  of  scales.  It  is  not  well  possible  to 
understand  the  position  of  leaves  distantly  placed  at  the 
top  of  tubercles  sometimes  very  large,  while,  as  seen  PI." 
LX  XXVII,  f.  1,  (this  volume)  the  stems  bear  contiguous 
transversely  rhomboidal  scars  like  those  of  the  leaves  of 
Ulodendron^  the  buds  or  tubercles  being  covered  with  these 
scars,  even  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Binney,  of  Manchester,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
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structure  of  fossil  plards  of  the  Carboniferous^  Part  III, 
1812,  after  reviewing  the  opinions  of  the  authors  on  the 
nature  of  Halonia^  p.  82  to  89,  concludes  his  researches  on 
the  structure  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

''I  have  always  had  a  doubt  that  Lepidodervdron  had 
the  Stigmaria  ficoides  for  its  roots,  such  as  was  proved  to 
be  the  case  with  large  ribbed  and  furrowed  Sigillarice. 
But  I  saw  the  probability  of  Mr.  Dawes'  views,  that  the 
Halonia  regular  is  might  prove  to  be  the  root  of  Lepido- 
dendron^  both  on  account  of  its  frequent  bifurcation,  and 
on  account  of  other  characters  quite  independent  of  the 
similarity  in  structure  of  the  two  plants. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Richard  Brown  and  of  Prof. 
Schimper,  led  me  to  expect  that  Lepidodendron^  as  well 
as  Knorria^  had  a  stigmaroid  root.  My  observations  and 
the  specimens  here  described,  led  me  to  conclude  that 
Halonia  regular  is  is  the  root  of  Lepidodendro'n  Harcourti^ 
but  not  the  root  of  Sigillariay  that  being,  as  before  stated, 
Stigmaria  ficoides,'^ 

Prof.  Williamson,  exposing  the  result  of  his  researches 
upon  the  same  kind  of  fossil  plants,  Manchester  Phil. 
Trans.,  June,  1871,  arrives  at  different  conclusions,  p.  226. 
1st.  That  the  projecting  tubercles  of  Halonia  were  confined 
to  the  inner  prosenchyma  of  the  bark,  but  that  they  did 
not  appear  in  any  marked  form,  if  at  all,  save  as  a  scar  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  plants." 

2d.  ^'Thsit  Halonia  and  Ulodeadron  are  in  close  rela- 
tionship, and  that  there  is  abounding  proof  that  the  tuber- 
cles had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  branches  of  this 
plant ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  remains  with  which  we 
can  associate  them,  but  strobiles.  And  >vith  these,  says 
the  author,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  connected." 

Prof.  Schimper,  who  had  already  briefly  exposed  the 
same  opinion  in  his  Paleont.  veget.  II,  p.  52,  reviews  the 
subject  again,  (ibid.,  Ill,  p.  541  ^43,)  supporting  especially 
his  opinion  on  the  character  of  a  well  preserved  specimen 
of  Halonia  {CycJocJa/fJa)  discovered  by  Feistmantel,  in 
Bohemia,  as  seen  from  the  figure  of  a  fragment  in  Schp. 
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loc.  cit.,  PI.  CVIII,  f.  11.  The  American  specimen  de- 
scribed below  as  Halonia  tuberculaia,  is  in  afar  better 
state  of  preservation  as  are  also  those  from  which  the  other 
species  of  Halonla  have  been  established.  They  appear 
to  represent  the  characters  of  these  tubercles  like  those  of 
the  disks  of  Ulodendron^  as  being  sometimes  mere  advent- 
ive  buds  of  branches,  or  sometimes  base  of  strobiles. 

The  vegetable  fragments  referable  to  Hdlonia  are  limited 
to  the  Carboniferous  formations  and  represent  few  species 
in  always  scarce,  lurely  well  preserved  si^ecimens. 

I  refer  to  this  genus  two  species  of  an  intermediate  type 
uniting  the  characters  of  Cyclocladia  and  Ulodeiidron, 

Halonia  tuberculata,  BrgL^  PL  LXXIV,  FUj.  9 ; 
LXXXVII,/,  1. 

GeoU  RepL  of  111,,  IV,  p.  451,  PL  XXIX,  f.  1.  BrgU,  Hist,  d,  Veg,  foss,, 
II,  PL  XXVIII,  f,  IS  {not  described.) 

H.  regularis,  LL  and  HutL,  Fo98,Jl.,  Ill,  PL  OCX XVIII. 
Cyclocladia  ornata  {SL),  Oold.,flor.  Sarrcep.,/o88.,  I,  p. 90,  PL  III,/.  IJ, 

Tubercles  large^  disposed  in  quincuiixial  or  spiral  order 
at  regular  distance^  button  like^  conical-obtuse^  open^  ir- 
regularly deeply  grooved  at  the  top^  or  more  axmte,  entire 
and  closed;  leaf  scars  obscurely  transversely  rhomboidal ; 
decorticated  surface  punctate. 

The  tubercles  of  our  specimen  are  a  little  larger  than 
those  in  Brongniart's  figures,  1.  c,  a  result  of  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  branches.  But  the  characters  are  exactly 
the  same.  The  French  author  represents  the  top  of  the  tu- 
bercles as  irregularly  pitted  around  the  central  part  which 
in  some  of  them  is  marked  by  a  large  round  scar. 

Halonia  regularise  LI.  and  Hutt.,  1.  c,  has  the  tubercles 
longer  more  acute  and  apparently  closed  at  the  top.  The 
branches  are  also  smaller  and  the  size  of  the  tubercles  may 
correspond  to  that  of  the  stems.  It  may  be  however  a  dif- 
ferent species.  But  evidently  H.  tortuosa  of  the  English 
authors  is  not  identifiable  to  H.  tubercvZata  of  Brgt.,  which, 
like  the  American  specimen  from  which  my  figure  was 
made,  represents  the  decorticated  fragments  of  Cyclocladia 
ornata^   Gold.,  1.  c.     Traces  of  scars  of  leaves  are  still 
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seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  stem,  AtL,  f.  9,  near  its  base. 
They  are  transversely  rhomboidal  outlines,  too  obscure  to 
give  positive  evidence  of  their  attribution. 

But  the  survey  has  recently  obtained  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  cortex  of  this  species  with  the  leaf  scars 
perfectly  distinct.  It  is  an  impression  into  a  very  soft 
grained  sandstone.  A  part  of  it  is  here  figured  from  a  cast 
made  in  order  to  have  the  tubercles  in  relievo  and  to  more 
distinctly  see  the  characters  of  the  branch. 

The  tubercles,  about  two  centimeters  broad  at  the  base, 
are  button  like,  one  centimeter  high,  truncate  at  the  top 
into  a  circular  smooth  space  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
hollowed  into  an  obconical  depression  closed  by  a  ring,  two 
millimeters  in  diameter,  surrounding  a  semi-globular  pa- 
pilla, perforated  by  a  central  point.  In  some  of  the  tuber- 
cles the  circular  depressions  or  rings  deepen  to  the  center, 
making  thus  a  central  obconical  cup  without  trace  of  per- 
forations at  its  base.  The  intervals  between  the  tubercles 
are  not  large,  vertically  one  and  a  half  centimeters,  deeply 
marked  by  transversely  rhomboidal  leaf  scars  which  be- 
come irregular  on  the  side  of  the  tubercles,  but  are  per- 
fectly distinct  up  to  the  circular  flattened  top  which  they 
surround.  These  leaf  scars  average  five  millimeters  in 
diameter  and  two  vertically.  They  are  dotted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  smooth  surface  by  a  point  or  vascular  scar. 
The  deeply  impressed  borders  between  them  are  one  milli- 
meter broad. 

The  identity  of  this  specimen,  or  of  Cyclocladia  ornata^ 
Gold.,  to  //.  tuberculata^  Brgt.,  as  far  at  least  as  the  species 
is  represented  by  the  author,  1.  c,  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  1,  2,  can- 
not be  doubted.  For  the  fragments  of  cortex  left  upon  the 
specimen  of  that  f.  2  have  the  surface  traced  by  enlarged 
rhomboidal  leaf  scars.  F.  3,  however,  may  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent species.  Though  it  may  be,  the  specimen  from  Illi- 
nois which  w^as  described  as  H.  tuberculataf  Atl.,  PI. 
LXXIV,  f.  9,  is  identified  with  the  one  recently  found  in 
Penn'a,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Cyclocladia  ornata. 
Gold.  The  German  author  has  also  represented  the  leaf 
scars  on  a  fragment  of  the  bark  on  the  left  comer  near  the 
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base  of  his  figure,  1.  c.     In  this  species  the  tubercles  appear 
to  represent  the  base  of  fruit  or  flower  bearing  cones. 

Hah  Hat — Sub-conglomerate  coal  measures,  Chester  co., 
111.  The  ftne  specimen  mentioned  above  was  found  three 
miles  south  of  Oil  City,  Venango  co.,  Penn'a,  at  the  base  of 
the  conglomerate  sandstone.  Communicated  by  Mr.  IT. 
Martyn  Chance. 

Halonia  tortuosa,  Schp..  PI,  LXIy  Figs,  1-2. 

Schp.f  Paleont,  veget.^  {exel.  8yn.)t  11^  p. 54^  PI,  LXVI^ /.  1  and  g,  Eichw.^ 
Leth.  Jio88.,  7,  p.  lis,  PL  XI,  /.  I-4. 

Steins  smaller ;  tubercles  in  quincunxial  order  or  alter- 
nate in  vertical  rows^  variable  in  distance^  small^  half 
globular^  perforated  in  the  center  ;  cortex  Tnarked  by  trans- 
tersely  rhomboidal  leaf  scars  {as  seen  in  Schp,^  f  i,  i2?, 
copied  from  Eichwald) ;  surface  under  the  cortex  dotted 
by  small  round  smooth  papillce. 

The  two  figures  of  our  plate  represent  both  sides  of  the 
same  specimen.  It  is  a  stem,  three  centimeters  in  horizon- 
tal diameter,  flattened  to  two  centimeters  in  vertical  thick- 
ness, dichotomous,  with  branches  in  an  open  angle  of  di- 
vergence. The  upper  surface  bears  two  parallel  rows  of 
tubercles,  nearly  alternate,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  dis- 
tant, and  the  lower  surface  also  two  rows,  placed  near  the 
borders,  more  distant,  or  a  little  more  than  two  centimeters 
apart.  This  difference  in  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  tu- 
bercles, the  oval  circumference  of  the  stem,  and  the  position 
of  the  tubercles  near  the  borders  on  the  lower  side,  which  is 
nearly  flat  in  the  middle,  prove  that  the  stem  has  not  been 
flattened  by  compression,  but  that  it  is  in  its  original  shape 
and  that  its  natural  position  was  not  vertical  but  hori- 
zontal or  prostrate,  and  that  therefore  we  have  here  a  frag- 
ment of  a  plant  growing  and  expanding  its  branches  upon 
the  ground.  The  broad  angle  of  their  divergence  already 
indicates  this  disposition. 

This  character  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Binney  on 
the  nature  of  these  plants  which  he  regards  as  the  roots  of 
Lepidod^ndon  or  Ulodendron.  But  against  this  hypothe- 
sis, we  have,  as  remarked  by  Schimper,  the  evidence  of  leaf 
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seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  stem,  Atl.,  f.  9,  near  its  base. 
They  are  transversely  rhomboidal  outlines,  too  obscure  to 
give  positive  evidence  of  their  attribution. 

But  the  survey  has  recently  obtained  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  cortex  of  this  species  with  the  leaf  scars 
perfectly  distinct.  It  is  an  impression  into  a  very  soft 
grained  sandstone.  A  part  of  it  is  here  figured  from  a  cast 
made  in  order  to  have  the  tubercles  in  relievo  and  to  more 
distinctly  see  the  characters  of  the  branch. 

The  tubercles,  about  two  centimeters  broad  at  the  base, 
are  button  like,  one  centimeter  high,  truncate  at  the  top 
into  a  circular  smooth  space  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
hollowed  into  an  obconical  depression  closed  by  a  ring,  two 
millimeters  in  diameter,  surrounding  a  semi-globular  pa- 
pilla, perforated  by  a  central  point.  In  some  of  the  tuber- 
cles the  circular  depressions  or  rings  deei)en  to  the  center, 
making  thus  a  central  obconical  cup  without  trace  of  per- 
forations at  its  base.  The  intervals  between  the  tubercles 
are  not  large,  vertically  one  and  a  half  centimeters,  deeply 
marked  by  transversely  rhomboidal  leaf  scars  which  be- 
come irregular  on  the  side  of  the  tubercles,  but  are  per- 
fectly distinct  up  to  the  circular  flattened  top  which  they 
surround.  These  leaf  scaurs  average  five  millimeters  in 
diameter  and  two  vertically.  They  are  dotted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  smooth  surface  by  a  point  or  vascular  scar. 
The  deeply  impressed  borders  between  them  are  one  milli- 
meter broad. 

The  identity  of  this  specimen,  or  of  Cyclocladia  ornata^ 
Gold.,  to  H.  tuber culata^  Brgt.,  as  far  at  least  as  the  species 
is  represented  by  the  author,  1.  c,  PI.  XXVIII,  f.  1,  2,  can- 
not be  doubted.  For  the  fragments  of  cortex  left  upon  the 
specimen  of  that  f .  2  have  the  surface  traced  by  enlarged 
rhomboidal  leaf  scars.  F.  3,  however,  may  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent species.  Though  it  may  be,  the  specimen  from  Illi- 
nois which  was  descril)ed  as  H,  tuberculataf  Atl.,  PI. 
LXXIV,  f.  9,  is  identified  with  the  one  recently  found  in 
Penn'a,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Cyclocladia  ornata^ 
Ck)ld.  The  German  author  has  also  represented  the  leaf 
scars  on  a  fragment  of  the  bark  on  the  left  comer  near  the 
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base  of  his  figure,  1.  c.     In  this  species  the  tubercles  appear 
to  represent  the  base  of  fruit  or  flower  bearing  cones. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  coal  measures,  Chester  co., 
111.  The  fine  specimen  mentioned  above  was  found  three 
miles  south  of  Oil  City,  Venango  co.,  Penn'a,  at  the  base  of 
tlie  conglomerate  sandstone.  Communicated  by  Mr.  H. 
Martyn  Chance. 

Haloxia  TORTirosA,  Schp,,  PI.  LXTy  Figs.  1-2, 

Schp.f  Paleont.  veget.,  {exeL  syn,),  II,  p. 54,  PI.  LXVI,/.  1  and  g.  Eiehw,, 
Leth.  Jio88.,  7,  p.  lis,  Pif.  X2,  f.  1-4. 

Steins  smaller ;  ivbercles  in  quincunxial  order  or  alter- 
nate  in  vertical  rowSy  variable  in  distance^  small^  half 
globular^  perforated  in  the  center  ;  cortex  marked  by  trans- 
tersely  rhomboidal  leaf  scars  {as  seen  in  Schp,y  f.  1,  ^, 
copied  from  Eichwald);  surface  under  the  cortex  dotted 
by  small  round  smooth  papillcB. 

The  two  figures  of  our  plate  represent  both  sides  of  the 
same  specimen.  It  is  a  stem,  three  centimeters  in  horizon- 
tal diameter,  flattened  to  two  centimeters  in  vertical  thick- 
ness, dichotomous,  with  branches  in  an  open  angle  of  di- 
vergence. The  upper  surface  bears  two  parallel  rows  of 
tubercles,  nearly  alternate,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  dis- 
tant, and  the  lower  surface  also  two  rows,  placed  near  the 
borders,  more  distant,  or  a  little  more  than  two  centimeters 
apart.  This  difference  in  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  tu- 
bercles, the  oval  circumference  of  the  stem,  and  the  position 
of  the  tubercles  near  the  borders  on  the  lower  side,  which  is 
nearly  flat  in  the  middle,  prove  that  the  stem  has  not  been 
flattened  by  compression,  but  that  it  is  in  its  original  shape 
and  that  its  natural  position  was  not  vertical  but  hori- 
zontal or  prostrate,  and  that  therefore  we  have  here  a  frag- 
ment of  a  plant  growing  and  expanding  its  branches  upon 
the  ground.  The  broad  angle  of  their  divergence  already 
indicates  this  disposition. 

This  character  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Binney  on 
the  nature  of  these  plants  which  he  regards  as  the  roots  of 
Lepidodendon  or  Ulodendron.  But  against  this  hypothe- 
sis, we  have,  as  remarked  by  Schimper,  the  evidence  of  leaf 
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Ulodendron  and  Halonia,  I  consider  them  in  that  way 
and  believe,  as  said  above,  that  we  have  here,  not  roots, 
but  primordial  stems,  bearing  to  LycopodiacecB  the  same 
relation  as  StigTnaria  bears  to  Sigillaria. 

I  have  of  this  species  a  much  smaller  branch,  only  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  a  fragment  in  pyrite,  with 
the  scars  and  buds  in  relievo.  It  has  the  same  characters  as 
the  large  specimen.  The  buds  or  tubercles  are  not  placed 
in  regular  order. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.  Communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F. 
Mansfield. 

Halonia  (Ulododendron)  flexitosa,  Oold,,  PL  LXI, 

Fig.  S, 

Ulodendron  fiexuosum^  Oold.,  Flor.  Sarrasp.,  I,  PI.  II,  /.  10  (not  d«- 
acribed) . 

Stem  smallj  Jlearuotcs  between  the  tvbercles^  which  are  al- 
teTTiate  and  lateral ;  corticated  leaf -scars  vertically  rhom- 
boidal^  represented  under  the  cortex  by  oval^  acute^  small 
papillcB^  each  with  a  distinct  vascular  point. 

The  specimen  which  I  refer  to  this  species  is  a  cylindrical 
branch  two  and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter  and  thus 
much  smaller  than  the  one  figured  by  Goldenberg,  which  is 
eight  centimeters  broad.  The  characters  seem  however  to 
be  the  same,  at  least  from  the  position  of  the  tubercles  and 
the  decorticated  leaf-scars.  In  my  specimen  the  top  of  the 
tubercles  is  conical,  obtuse,  without  any  central  scar;  while 
in  Gdidenberg's  figure,  it  is  represented  as  flattened,  with 
a  disciform  cicatrice,  like  the  disks  of  Ulodendron.  This 
difference  is  probably  caused  by  difference  of  age.  The  de- 
scription of  the  leaf-scars  upon  the  cortex  is  taken  from 
Goldenberg' s  Specimen,  my  own  being  entirely  decorticated. 

No  description  is  made  of  the  species  by  the  author.  He 
merely  remarks  in  table  of  explanation  of  the  plates,  I,  p. 
37,  that  one  sees,  from  the  specimen  figured,  how  the  genus 
Ulodendron  represents  the  forms  of  Lepidodendron  by  anal- 
ogy of  dichotomous  divisions  in  the  plants  of  both  genem. 

Habitat — Pittston,  seen  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection, 
No.  582. 
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irrrlfs  iinibonale,  ooate-ohtitxe,  clirectrd  7t.p- 
-'','  rotered  with  Icapes,  as  seen  by  the  m- 
iiirir  amrs,  tohich  are  broadly  iranseersfily 
■,in,-h'd  in  the  center  by  an  oval  mamiUa  sur- 
,r.sr<t/'i-r  point. 

rniirrrifiit  slionld.be  referred  in  Ulodendron 
-  «o  ilahmia,  is  possible.  I  nm  unable  to  decide. 
loaf  scars  of  Ulodenclron  majus,  with  n,  central 
vascular  scar  like  those  of  U.  commutatum; 
lies  are  evidently  buds  of  branches  wliich 
ipared  to  the  disks  of  Ulodendron,  and  are 
tubercles  of  Halonia.  These  adventive  buds 
about  one  centimeter  long,  nearly  as  large 
ique  to  the  main  rtem,  marked  with  leaf 
p,  which  is  without  trace  of  perforation, 
copied  from  an  impression  of  the  stem,  into 
coal.  It  has  preserved  all  the  details  of  the 
.  as  distinctly  as  if  the  specimen  had  been 
iter.  Tlie  cavities  of  the  surface  are  impressions 
the  stems  driven  into  the  soft  mould,  and,  of 
ilar  to  those  of  the  border.  The  stem  is  two  and 
centimeters  in  diameter,  half  cylindrical,  oval  in 
IS  section,  narrowed  at  tlie  base,  as  are  also  the 
;es  at  the  forking,  wheref rom  they  gradually  increase 
[1  in  Ihickness,  The  branch,  diverging  nearly  in 
ngle,  is  short,  cut  at  its  top  into  four  unequal  obtuse 
lobes  like  buds  or  branchlets  irregularly  disposed. 
lonsldering  the  whole  fragment  and  its  characters,  it  is 
possible  to  doubt  that  we  have  here,  still  more  dis- 
ictly  represented  rhan  in  the  former  species,  partof  acreep- 
Big  stem,  or  of  a  plant  growing  and  expanding  horizontally 
id  flat  upon  the  ground  in  the  mud  of  the  swamps.  The 
[ventive  buds  covered  with  leaf-scars,  the  irregular  divis- 
Ds  of  the  lobes  of  the  left  branch,  which  resemble  those  of 
■hizoma,  cannot  leave  any  donbt  on  the  subject.  The  buds 
represent  sympodia  upon  these  primordial  stems. 
nisms  which,  continued  and  more  fnlly  dereloped, 
ime  fertile  branchea  npon  the  ihiltfaig  or  ereot  tmnks  of 
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scars  covering  the  space  between  the  tubercles.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  these  plants  as  roots,  but  as  pri- 
mordial stems,  growing  and  expanding  horizontally  upon  the 
ground.  In  this  case,  as  StigTnarm^  which  are  the  creeping 
primordial  stems  of  Sigillaria^  partake  in  their  structure 
of  some  of  the  characters  of  this  last  genus,  the  primordial 
stems  of  Ulodendron  or  Lepidodendroa  might  equally  well 
as  creeping  stems  represent  the  first  mode  of  life  of  plants 
of  these  Genera,  and  have  some  of  the  characters  which 
appear  later  more  distinct  and  modified  in  erect  or  standing 
trees.  The  same  consideration  may  be  brought  to  mind  in 
reading  the  description  of  the  other  fragments  referable  to 
this  genus. 

The  tubercles  of  this  species,  as  far  as  known,  are  not 
impressed  with  any  traces  of  leaf  scar?.  They  are  entirely 
smooth.  The  central  vascular  scar  is  very  distinct ;  but  re- 
markably enough,  when  the  tubercles  are  partly  or  totally 
cut  or  destroyed  by  erosion,  the  round  smooth  surface 
left  in  their  place  is  without  point  or  trace  of  vascular  scar. 
This  is  seen  upon  the  specimen  figured  here  as  well  as  upon 
those  represented  by  Eichwald.  This  fact  might,  per  con- 
tra, explain  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Williamson,  which  sup- 
posed that  the  tubercles  were  merely  subcortical. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  this  si)ecies  is  the  same 
as  that  described  by  Schimper  and  Eichwald,  1.  c.  But 
H.  tortuosaj  U.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  LXXXV,  is  a  different 
plant,  rather  referable  to  H.  dichotoma^  Gold.  Flor.  Sarrwp., 
I,  p.  20,  PI.  Ill,  f.  12,  which  has  the  leaf  scars  vertically 
rhomboidal,  the  branches  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  stems, 
or  not  really  dichotomous,  the  tubercles  in  irregular  posi- 
tion, all  characters  remarked  in  both  LI.  &  Hutt.  and  Gold, 
figures. 

Hobbitat — The  specimen,  kindly  communicated  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Wm.  Gifford,  was  found  in  a  bed  of  sandstone  toward 
the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  Peoria  Co.,  Ills. 

Halonia  (Ulodendron)  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov,.  PI, 

LXYII,  f.  2,  2a. 

Stem    smally  Jlexiious^    dichotomous   with    diverging 
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hranches ;  tubercles  nmhonate,  oGate-ohtuse^  directed  up- 
wards, entirely  covered  with  leaves^  as  seen  by  the  im- 
pressions of  their  scars,  whic7i  are  broadly  transversely 
rhmnhoidal^  marked  in  the  center  by  an  oval  mamilla  sur- 
rounding  a  vascular  point. 

That  this  fragment  should,  be  referred  to  Ulodendron 
rather  than  to  Halonia^  is  possible.  I  am  unable  to  decide. 
It  has  the  leaf  scars  of  Ulodendron  majus,  with  a  central 
mamilla  and  vascular  scar  like  those  of  U.  commutatum; 
but  tlie  tubercles  are  evidently  buds  of  branches  which 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  disks  of  Ulodendron,  and  are 
rather  like  the  tubercles  of  Halonia,  These  adventive  buds 
of  branches  are  about  one  centimeter  long,  nearly  as  large 
at  the  base,  oblique  to  the  main  ctem,  marked  with  leaf 
scars  to  the  top,  which  is  without  trace  of  perforation. 
The  figure  is  copied  from  an  impression  of  the  stem,  into 
pure  Cannel  coal.  It  has  preserved  all  the  details  of  the 
configuration  as  distinctly  as  if  the  specimen  had  been 
cast  in  plaster.  Tiie  cavities  of  the  surface  are  impressions 
of  buds  of  the  stems  driven  into  the  soft  mould,  and,  of 
course,  similar  to  those  of  the  border.  The  stem  is  two  and 
a  half  centimeters  in  diameter,  half  cylindrical,  oval  in 
its  cross  section,  narrowed  at  the  base,  as  are  also  the 
branches  at  the  forking,  wherefrom  they  gradually  increase 
upward  in  thickness.  The  branch,  diverging  nearly  in 
right  angle,  is  short,  cut  at  its  top  into  four  unequal  obtuse 
lateral  lobes  like  buds  or  branchlets  irregularly  disposed. 

Considering  the  whole  fragment  and  its  characters',  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  we  have  here,  still  more  dis- 
tinctly represented  than  in  the  former  species,  part  of  a  creep- 
ing stem,  or  of  a  plant  growing  and  expanding  horizontally 
and  flat  upon  the  ground  in  the  mud  of  the  swamps.  The 
adventive  buds  covered  with  leaf-scars,  the  irregular  divis- 
ions of  the  lobes  of  the  left  branch,  which  resemble  those  of 
a  rhizoma,  cannot  leave  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  buds 
might  represent  sympodia  upon  these  primordial  stems, 
organisms  which,  continued  and  more  fully  developed, 
become  fertile  branches  upon  the  fruiting  or  erect  trunks  of 
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about  one  sixth  of  size,  a  specimen  formerly  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Hildretli  of  Marietta ;  f.  5a  is  the  natural  size  of  the  bol- 
sters which  are  finely  preserved.  Another  specimen  partly 
figured  a  long  time  ago  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bill  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  has  the  disks  fourteen  centimeters  long,  ten 
centimeters  broad,  the  inside  scars  quite  near  the  lower 
borders  and  the  surface  of  the  intervals  punctate.  In  the 
cabinet  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  with  disks  qaite 
as  large.  It  is  decorticated.  The  smallest  specimen  seen 
of  the  bolsters  of  the  species  is  described  in  the  remarks  on 
the  genus. 

The  form  described  as  Cavlopteris  acanihopJiora,  1. 
c,  is  of  very  uncertain  relation.  It  is  represented  by  large 
specimens  of  bark,  always  distinctly  punctate  and  by 
a  branch  two  centimeters  broad,  with  the  surface  equally 
dotted  by  the  base  of  hooked  scales  or  leaves,  some  of  them 
still  persisting  upon  the  borders.  I  have  seen  specimens 
twenty  to  thirty  square  centimeters  and  could  never  find 
any  distinct  trace  of  the  large  scars  either  of  CavZopteris 
or  of  Ulodendron,  except  a  fragment  showing  part  of  a 
border,  which  would  indicate  for  the  disk  a  diameter  of  ten 
centimeters  or  more.  The  branch  bears  a  semi-lunar  impres- 
sion which  is  indeed  of  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the  disks 
of  U.  punctatum,  and  the  border  of  the  large  scar  f.  3,  is 
marked  with  broad  strije  in  right  angle,  exactly  like  those 
of  f.  5«  of  our  plate.  The  only  dissent  against  this  re- 
lation is  the  irregular  position  of  the  leaf  scars.  These 
hooked  appendages  may  represent  leaves  spines  or  scales. 
They  have  not  as  yet  been  observed  upon  any  other  frag- 
these  specimens  truly  represent Bothrodendron 
,  as  I  believe,  they  confirm  the  remark  made  in 
lltion  of  The  peniis  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
las  hniiKli  srars.  The  semi-lunar  impressions  in 
•^  these  disks  are  related  in  shape  to  those 
',  T\i'(iemisBoikodendron&j}i>earstheT^- 
• '  if  arborescent  plants  intermediate 
■  i  the  Perns. 
Ifdiunl  in   the  conglomerate  sandstone, 
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base  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  I  have  seen  an  immense 
fmgment  attached  to  the  roof  of  a  cave  near  Louisa  river, 
Ky.  The  locality  of  the  large  specimen  of  Prof.  Hildreth 
is  not  mentioned  on  the  labels.  The  small  one  is  from  Can- 
nelton,  Pa.  The  specimens  described  as  Caulopteris  acan- 
thaphora^  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  ai'e  from  Colchester 
and  Monis,  111. 

Knorria,  St. 

Tntnks  cohered  with  elongated^  semi-conical  or  truncate 
tubercles  placed  in  spiral^  more  or  less  imbricated^  leaving^ 
after  falling  off^  round  convex  marks  ^  with  a  single  vascu- 
lar scar  in  the  middle;  leaves  long^  linear^  more  or  less 
inflated  at  the  base^  with  a  flat  medial  nerve. 

Of  the  specimens  representing  this  genus  I  have  seen  only 
fragments  with  the  persistent  base  of  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  Atl.,  PL  LXXIV,  f.  14  and  16.  The  description  of  the 
leaves  is  made  from  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  45. 

Brongniart  does  not  consider  as  reliable  or  positive  the 
characters  which  separate  Knorria  from  Lepidodendron,  and 
Goeppert  identiiies  many  of  the  species  of  Knorria  of  au- 
thors with  Lepidodendron  VeUheimianum.  It  is  certain 
that  this  Lepidodendron  has  sometimes,  in  a  decorticated 
state,  conical  obtuse  bolsters  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Knorria.  The  same  also  is  seen,  less  distinctly  however, 
upon  sub-cortical  scars  of  Sigillaria  moTiostigma^  Atl.,  PI. 
LXXIII,  f.  6.  But  these  deformations  are  casual,  while, 
as  remarked  by  Schimper  and  other  authors,  the  i)eculiar 
characters  of  Knorria  are  traceable  through  the  successive 
layers  of  the  bark. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  rare  in  the  American  coal 
measures. 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.^  PI.  LXXIVy  Figs.  H.  and  15. 

Lepidolepia  imbrieataf  St.,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  I,  p.  S9^  PI.  XXVII. 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.,  ibid,  p.  S7.  Ooepp.,  Oatt.,  Ill,  IV,  PI.  /.  //,/.  f, 
4.  Koech..,  Sehlumb.  and  Sehp.,  Terr.  d.  trans,  d.  Vosges,  p.  SSt,  PI.  XIII. 
Leaqz.,  Geol.  Rept.  of  Ills.  II,  p.  457.  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  46.  Heer, 
fl,  d.  Bdren,  l8l.,p.  4I,  PI.  X,f.  8;  XI. 

K.longifolia,  Ooepp.,  Uebergsg.^p.l99,  PI.  XXX,f,l,i.  Koech., Sehlumb, 
and  Schp.,  I.  c,  p.  SSS,  PL  XIV-XIX. 
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about  one  sixth  of  size,  a  specimen  formerly  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Hildreth  of  Marietta ;  f .  5a  is  the  natural  size  of  the  bol- 
sters which  are  finely  preserved.  Another  specimen  partly 
figured  a  long  time  ago  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dill  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  has  the  disks  fourteen  centimeters  long,  ten 
centimeters  broad,  the  inside  scars  quite  near  the  lower 
borders  and  the  surface  of  the  intervals  punctate.  In  the 
cabinet  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  with  disks  quite 
as  large.  It  is  decorticated.  The  smallest  specimen  seen 
of  the  bolsters  of  the  species  is  described  in  the  remarks  on 
the  genus. 

The  form  described  as  CavZopteris  acanthophora^  1. 
c,  is  of  very  uncertain  relation.  It  is  represented  by  large 
specimens  of  bark,  always  distinctly  punctate  and  by 
a  branch  two  centimeters  broad,  with  the  surface  equally 
dotted  by  the  base  of  hooked  scales  or  leaves,  some  of  them 
still  persisting  upon  the  borders.  I  have  seen  specimens 
twenty  to  thirty  square  centimeters  and  could  never  find 
any  distinct  trace  of  the  large  scars  either  of  Caulopterls 
or  of  Ulodendrcm^  except  a  fragment  showing  part  of  a 
border,  which  would  indicate  for  the  disk  a  diameter  of  ten 
centimeters  or  more.  The  branch  bears  a  semi-lunar  impres- 
sion which  is  indeed  of  a  form  analogous  to  that  of  the  disks 
of  U.  punctatum^  and  the  border  of  the  large  scar  f .  3,  is 
marked  with  broad  stria)  in  right  angle,  exactly  like  those 
of  f.  5a  of  our  plate.  The  only  dissent  against  this  re- 
lation is  the  irregular  position  of  the  leaf  scars.  These 
hooked  appendages  may  represent  leaves  spines  or  scales. 
They  have  not  as  yet  been  observed  upon  any  other  frag- 
ment. If  these  si)eciinens  truly  rei^r^^entBothrodendron 
punctatum^  as  I  believe,  they  confirm  the  remark  made  in 
the  description  of  the  genus  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  disks  as  branch  scars.  The  semi-lunar  impressions  in 
the  upper  part  of  these  disks  are  related  in  shape  to  those 
of  Stemmatopteris .  The  Genus  Bothodeudron  appears  there- 
fore to  represent  a  group  of  arborescent  plants  intermediate 
to  the  Lycopodiaceffi  and  the  Perns. 

Habitat — Mostly  found  in   the  conglomerate  sandstone, 
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base  of  the  middle  coal  measures.  I  have  seen  an  Immense 
fragment  attached  to  the  roof  of  a  cave  near  Louisa  river, 
Ky.  The  locality  of  the  large  specimen  of  Prof.  Hildreth 
is  not  mentioned  on  the  labels.  The  small  one  is  from  Can- 
nelton,  Pa.  The  specimens  described  as  Caulopterls  (ican- 
thophora^  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  are  from  Colchester 
and  Moms,  111. 

Knorria,  St. 

Trunks  covered  with  elongated^  semi-conical  or  truncate 
Uibercles  placed  in  spiral^  more  or  less  imbricated^  leaving, 
after  falling  off,  round  convex  marks,  with  a  single  vascu- 
lar scar  in  the  middle ;  leaves  long,  linear,  more  or  less 
inflated  at  the  base,  with  a  flat  medial  nerve. 

Of  the  specimens  representing  this  genus  I  have  seen  only 
fragments  with  the  persistent  base  of  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  Atl.,  PL  LXXIV,  f.  14  and  16.  The  description  of  the 
leaves  is  made  from  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  45. 

Brongniart  does  not  consider  as  reliable  or  positive  the 
characters  which  separate  Knorria  from  Lepidodendron,  and 
Groeppert  identifies  many  of  the  species  of  Knorria  of  au- 
thors with  Lepidodendron  VeUheimianum.  It  is  certain 
that  this  Lepidodendron  has  sometimes,  in  a  decorticated 
state,  conical  obtuse  bolsters  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Knorria.  The  same  also  is  seen,  less  distinctly  however, 
upon  sub-cortical  scars  of  Sigillaria  m&nostigma,  Atl.,  PI. 
LXXIII,  f.  6.  But  these  deformations  are  casual,  while, 
as  remarked  by  Schimper  and  other  authors,  the  peculiar 
characters  of  Knorria  are  traceable  through  the  successive 
layers  of  the  bark. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  rare  in  the  American  coal 
measures. 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.,  PL  LXXIV,  Figs.  H  and  15. 

Lepidolepis  imbrieataf  St.,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  J,  p,  SO,  Pt.  XXVII. 

Knorria  imbrieatay  8t.^  ibid,  p.  S7.  Ooepp.,  Oatt.,  Ill,  IV,  PI.  /,  77, /.  i, 
4.  Koech,^  Sehlumb.  and  Schp.,  Terr.  d.  trans,  d.  Vosges,  p.  SSi,  PI.  XIII. 
Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ilia.  II,  p.  457.  Schp.,  PoUeont.  veget,,  II,  p.  46.  Heer, 
Ji,  d,  Bdren,  l8l.,p.  4I,  PI.  X,f.  S;  XI. 

K,  longifolia,  Ooepp.,  Ueberg8g.,p.l99,  PI.  XXX,  f.  1,  %.  Koeeh,,  Sehlumb. 
and  Schp.,  I.  c,  p.  SSS,  PI.  XIV-XIX. 
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spiral^  comparatively  small^  distinctly  rhomboidal  or  oval- 
oblong^  suh-rJcamboidal.  Fructifications  in  long  cylindri- 
cal strobiles. 

Goeppert,  Geinitz,  Heer  and  Stur  have  not  separated  this 
genus  from  Lepidodendron.  Brongniart  and  Weiss  are  not 
positive  in  regard  to  the  value  or  authority  of  this  separa- 
tion. But  from  Sternberg  to  Schimi)er  most  of  the  phyto- 
paleontologists  have  admitted  this  generic  division  on 
reasons  which  seem  indeed  legitimate. 

Schimper  has  clearly  exposed  the  essential  characters 
which  separate  these  two  genera.  His  views  fully  agree 
with  the  observations  made  from  American  specimens,  and 
exposed  already  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  IV",  p.  134-35. 

1st.  The  trunks  of  Ulodendron  seem  to  have  been  simple 
or  scarcely  ramified,  like  those  of  Sigillaria.  Except  a 
small  branch  of  U.  minus  on  which  remark  is  made  in  the 
description  of  the  species,  I  have  never  seen  any  tmce  of 
division  of  the  stems,  though  the  collections  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Strong  and  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  have  truncs  of  Ulodendron 
one  meter  long  or  more. 

2d.  The  leaf  scars  or  bolsters  are  scarcely  variable  in  size, 
or  not  much  larger  upon  trunks  of  great  size  than  upon 
small  ones.  By  the  growth  of  the  trees  the  bark  is  split 
lengthwise,  and  the  intervals  between  the  borders  are  filled 
by  linear  tvoody  excrescences  which  sometimes  expand  lat- 
erally and  partly  cover  the  scars  or  the  bark.  All  the  phy- 
topaleontologists  have  observed  that  kind  of  fissures  on  the 
bark.  Though  it  is  a  mere  result  of  growth,  it  indicates  for 
the  internal  tissue  a  composition  or  disposition  different 
from  that  of  Lepidodendron. 

3d.  Tlie  inside  scars  of  Ulodendron  differ  positively  from 
those  of  Lepidodendron,  When  decorticated,  they  are 
merely  punctiform,  either  deep  points,  or  small  mamillas, 
suiTounded  by  a  ring  as  in  Atl.,  PI.  LXVI,  f.  2a.  On  the 
same  plate,  f.  3,  the  cortic^ited  bolsters  of  U.  majus^  are 
represented  \^dth  three  vasmilar  scars  as  in  Lepidodendron  ; 
but  under  the  epidermis  these  scars  are  not  seen  at  all ;  un- 
der the  first  layer  of  bark  they  are  mere  i)oints  as  in  f.  3a. 
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Large  specimens  of  this  species  are  sometimes  found  with- 
out any  scars  of  strobiles  and  are  surely  determined  by  the 
chamcters  of  these  punctiform  impressions. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  leaf  attached  to  the 
stems,  even  the  smallest  branches  are  without  remains  of 
these  organs.  Schimper  describes  them  as  short,  lanceo- 
late, rigid,  as  seen  from  a  specimen  figured  by  Geinitz. 

The  large  disks  placed  in  double  series,  which  especially 
characterize  this  genus,  are  round  or  oval,  and  variable  in 
size  as  they  increase  in  diameter  with  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  from  the  base  of  the  trunks  upwards.  They  are  gen- 
emlly  marked  in  the  center  by  a  small  circular  mamilla, 
around  which  the  leaf  scars  are  concentrically  placed  as 
imbricated,  gradually  enlarging  towards  the  borders,  gen- 
erally obscure  disfigured  impressions,  sometimes  totally 
erased  or  diversely  shaped. 

Lindley  and  Hutton  have  considered  the  disks  as  re- 
sulting from  the  attachment  of  strobiliform  inflorescences, 
or  of  cones  of  fructifications.  Brongniart,  per  contra,  re- 
gards them  as  scars  of  conical  tubercles  covered  with  leaf 
scars,  their  central  part  being  an  incipient  branch  or  an  ad- 
ventive  root.  Schimper  admits  LI.  and  Hutt.  opinion, 
which  seems  indeed  the  more  probable  for  the  generality  of 
the  species.  But  some  of  the  American  specimens  appar- 
ently represent  different  generic  characters,  implying  the 
authority  of  the  conclusions  admitted  by  each  of  the  au- 
thors named  above. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  small  stem  of  U.  minus^  a  di- 
chotomous  branch,  mentioned  above,  four  centimeters  broad 
at  its  base  where  it  is  broken,  abruptly  enlarged  to  six  centi- 
meters at  the  point  of  division,  with  strobile-scars  only  one 
centimeter  in  diameter  and  contiguous,  (eleven  in  number 
upon  a  stem  fourteen  centimeters  long).  They  are  marked 
by  centKil  circular  dots,  like  remains  of  woody  axes,  one 
to  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  transformed  into  hard  shin- 
ing coal,  while  the  circular  depressions  around  the  central 
l^oints  are  covered  with  a  smooth  epidermis  on  which  the 
concentrical  leaf  scars  are  very  obscurely  marked.  Upon 
some  of  these  scars  the  epidermis,  a  thin  hard  strong  pelli- 
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spiral^  comparatively  small^  distinctly  rhomboidal  or  oval- 
oblong^  sitb-rhomboidal.  Fructifications  in  long  cylirulri- 
cal  strobiles. 

Goeppert,  Geinitz,  Heer  and  Stnr  have  not  separated  this 
genus  from  Lejyidodendron,  Brongniart  and  Weiss  are  not 
positive  in  regard  to  the  value  or  authority  of  this  separa- 
tion. But  from  Sternberg  to  Schimper  most  of  the  phyto- 
paleontologists  have  admitted  this  generic  division  on 
reasons  which  seem  indeed  legitimate. 

Schimper  has  clearly  exposed  the  essential  characters 
which  separate  these  two  genera.  His  views  fully  agree 
with  the  observations  made  from  American  specimens,  and 
exposed  already  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  IV,  p.  134-35. 

1st.  The  trunks  of  Ulodendron  seem  to  have  been  simple 
or  scarcely  ramified,  like  those  of  Sigillaria.  Except  a 
small  branch  of  U.  minus  on  which  remark  is  made  in  the 
description  of  the  species,  I  have  never  seen  any  trace  of 
division  of  the  stems,  though  the  collections  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Strong  and  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  have  truncs  of  Ulodendron 
one  meter  long  or  more. 

2d.  The  leaf  scars  or  bolsters  are  scarcely  variable  in  size, 
or  not  much  larger  upon  trunks  of  great  size  than  upon 
small  ones.  By  the  growth  of  the  trees  the  bark  is  split 
lengthwise,  and  the  intervals  between  the  borders  are  filled 
by  linear  tvoody  excrescences  which  sometimes  expand  lat- 
erally and  partly  cover  the  scars  or  the  bark.  All  the  phy- 
topaleontologists  have  observed  that  kind  of  fissures  on  the 
bark.  Though  it  is  a  mere  result  of  growth,  it  indicates  for 
the  internal  tissue  a  composition  or  disposition  different 
from  that  of  Lepidodendron. 

3d.  The  inside  scars  of  Ulodendron  differ  positively  from 
those  of  Lepidodendron,  When  decorticated,  they  are 
merely  punctiform,  either  deep  points,  or  small  mamillas, 
surrounded  by  a  ring  as  in  At  1.,  PI.  LXVI,  f.  2a.  On  the 
same  plate,  f.  3,  the  corticated  bolsters  of  U  majus^  are 
represented  -wdth  three  vasmilar  scars  as  in  Lepidodendron  ; 
but  under  the  epidermis  these  scars  are  not  seen  at  all ;  un- 
der the  first  layer  of  bark  they  are  mere  points  as  in  f.  3a. 
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Large  specimens  of  this  species  are  sometimes  found  with- 
out any  scars  of  strobiles  and  are  surely  determined  by  the 
characters  of  these  punctiform  impressions. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  leaf  attached  to  the 
stems,  even  the  smallest  branches  are  without  remains  of 
these  organs.  Schimper  describes  them  as  short,  lanceo- 
late, rigid,  as  seen  from  a  specimen  figured  by  Geinitz. 

The  large  disks  placed  in  double  series,  which  especially 
characterize  this  genus,  are  round  or  oval,  and  variable  in 
size  as  they  increase  in  diameter  with  the  gi'owth  of  the 
trees,  from  the  base  of  the  trunks  upwards.  They  are  gen- 
enilly  marked  in  the  center  by  a  small  circular  mamilla, 
around  which  the  leaf  scars  are  concentrically  placed  as 
imbricated,  gradually  enlarging  towards  the  borders,  gen- 
erally obscure  disfigured  impressions,  sometimes  totally 
erased  or  diversely  shaped. 

Lindley  and  Hutton  have  considered  the  disks  as  re- 
sulting from  the  attachment  of  strobiliform  inflorescences, 
or  of  cones  of  fructifications.  Brongniart,  per  contra,  re- 
ficards  them  as  scars  of  conical  tubercles  covered  with  leaf 
scars,  their  central  part  being  an  incipient  branch  or  an  ad- 
ventive  root.  Schimper  admits  LI.  and  Hutt.  opinion, 
which  seems  indeed  the  more  probable  for  the  generality  of 
the  species.  But  some  of  the  American  specimens  appar- 
ently represent  different  generic  characters,  implying  the 
authority  of  the  conclusions  admitted  by  each  of  the  au- 
thors named  above. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  small  stem  of  U,  Tainus^  a  di- 
chotomous  branch,  mentioned  above,  four  centimeters  broad 
at  its  base  where  it  is  broken,  abruptly  enlarged  to  six  centi- 
meters at  the  point  of  division,  with  strobile-scars  only  one 
centimeter  in  diameter  and  contiguous,  (eleven  in  number 
upon  a  stem  fourteen  centimeters  long).  They  are  marked 
by  central  circular  dots,  like  remains  of  woody  axes,  one 
to  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  transformed  into  hard  shin- 
ing coal,  while  the  circular  depressions  around  the  centi'al 
lX)ints  are  covered  with  a  smooth  epidermis  on  which  the 
concentrical  leaf  scars  are  very  obscurely  marked.  Upon 
some  of  these  scars  the  epidermis,  a  thin  hard  strong  pelli- 
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their  ttnder  side;  blades  or  bracts  oblcmg^  narrowed  at  the 
point  of  attachment^  apparently  long^  lanceolate^  wilh  a 
broad  medial  nerve;  spores  large ^  one  millimeter  in  diam- 
eter^ agglomerated  together  without  apparent  order  of  dis- 
position^ easily  detached  in  groups^  circular^  with  an  in- 
Jlated  border  when  compressed^  or  generally  globular  on 
one  side,  triangular  on  the  other^  the  lines  of  the  angles 
being  distinct  though  somewhat  effojced  by  compression. 

The  specimen  shows  only  what  is  represented,  f.  6.  F.  7 
is  from  another  specimen  without  blades,  but  exposing  the 
imbricate  position  of  the  agglomerations  of  seeds  more  dis- 
tinctly than  in  f.  6. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  fruc- 
tifications of  Lepidf)phloios.  In  Fl.  Sarrsep.,  1,  p.  21,  PL 
III,  f.  13,  13a,  136,  Goldenberg  describes  Lepidophloios 
lepidophyllifolius^  with  imbricate  large  leaves,  which  he 
considers  as  stem  leaves,  remarking  that  they  are  the  same 
as  those  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Lepid^ophyllum 
majus^  Brgt.  In  III,  PI.  XV,  f.  5,  the  same  author  con- 
siders these  organs  as  sporanges  and  blades  of  cones  of 
Lepidophloios  laricinus.  They  are  of  the  same  type  as 
those  of  our  PI.  LXIX,  f.  34  and  37.  F.  13a  of  Goldenberg, 
quoted  above  as  representing  leaves  of  L.  lepidophylli' 
folius,  is  scarcely  different  from  that  of  Roehl,  foss.  fl.,  PI. 
XIII,  f.  la  and  lb,  described  as  fruits  or  strobiles  of  Lepi- 
dophloios laricinus.  A  part  of  it  is  copied  Atl. ,  PL  LXVIII, 
f.  1.  By  comparing  it  with  f.  6  of  the  same  plate,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  blades  have  the  same  character ;  but  those 
of  f.  6  cover  agglomerations  of  macrospores  imbricated 
under  the  base  of  the  leaves.  From  this  it  seems  that  the 
spomnges  with  large  blades  in  Gold.,  1.  c,  PL  XV,  f.  5, 
which  the  author  considei's  as  identical  with  Lepidophylluvi 
majus  of  Brgt.,  and  at  the  same  time  as  fructifications  of 
Lepid/ypJtloios  laricinus,  are  not  truly  referable  to  Lepi- 
dophloios, or  that  at  least  this  reference  is  uncertain.  The 
same  may  be  said  perhaps  of  the  fragment  PL  LXVIII,  f. 
6.  But  I  do  not  see  to  what  other  genus  of  the  Lycopo- 
diacecB  it  could  be  referred,  and  for  this  reason  I  describe 
it  as  fruit  of  Lepid'Ophloios,  apparently  identical  with  f.  1, 
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of  the  same  i)late,  but  not  with  Goldenberg's  figure  of  L. 
laricinus. 

Sporanges  joined  to  their  blades,  found  disconnected 
from  the  cones,  and  without  evident  relation  to  strobiles, 
are  described  as  LepidopJiyllum. 

Habitat — Cannelton  coal.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Cyolostigma,  Haugton. 

Stems  arborescent ;  surface  tuhercxCtate^  rugose  length- 
wise; tubercles  in  regular  spiral  order ^  sraall^  subglohose^ 
more  generally  conical  acvie^  topped  with  a  vascular  term- 
inal and  prominent  pointy  or  more  rarely  flattened  at  tlie 
top  into  small  round  areoles  with  the  vascular  point  in  the 
middle:  decorticated  surface  smooth  or  obscurely  striate 
lengthwise  by  the  series  of  tubercles  which  are  oval^  ele- 
vated or  prominent  and  gradually  effaced  dowmoard  or 
decurring^  preserving  the  impressions  of  the  central  vas- 
cular scars, 

Cyclostigma  Ktltorkense,  JlaugJit. 

Annal  and  Magaz,  of  Nniur,  Hist,,  3d  series,  v,  V,  p,  444,  Heer,  foss, 
Jl,  d,  Bhren  JsL,  p.  4S,  PI,  XI, 

The  specific  characters  are  the  same  as  for  the  Genus, 

The  characters  of  the  tubercles  of  the  corticated  surface, 
recognized  upon  American  specimens,  are  in  concordance 
with  those  indicafed  by  the  description  and  fine  figure  of 
this  species  in  Heer,  1.  c,  the  tubercles  being  perhaps 
slightly  larger,  four  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  more  gen- 
erally conical  than  areolate  at  the  top.  The  difference  is  of 
no  moment,  for  the  acute  top  of  the  tubercles  is  formed  of 
a  coaly  layer,  apparently  fragment  of  the  base  of  the  leaves 
remaining  attached  to  the  tubercles,  which  are  also  of  various 
size  in  the  different  specimens  figured  by  Heer,  all  referred 
to  the  same  species.  The  under  or  decorticated  surface  has 
the  tubercles  tumescent  or  elevated  above  the  surface,  oval, 
one  millimeter  broad,  three  millimeters  long,  prolonged  and 
effaced  downward.  Prof.  Heer  remarks  that  the  elongated 
tubercles  of  Knorria  are  not  seen  under  the  bark  of  this 
genus.     Indeed  the  oval  scars  are  not  those  of  a  Knorria^ 
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though  by  the  prolonged  tiimescenses  in  effacing  downward 
they  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  obscure  forms  of 
this  genns.  The  difference  is  however  easily  remarked,  as 
the  more  gradual  prolongation  of  the  scars  traces  upon  the 
surface  narrow  ridges  like  obscure  striae.  Moreover,  these 
scars  always  bear  a  distinct  central  vascular  point.  The  two 
specimens  examined,  parts  of  a  flattened  stem,  sixteen  cen- 
timeters in  diameter,  do  not  bear  any  remains  of  leaves  or 
of  peculiar  organs  referable  to  Lycopodiacece^  like  the  leaves 
figured  by  Heer  as  probably  pertaining  to  this  species.  The 
cortex  is  covered  by  a  prodigious  quantity  of  shells  of 
Spirorhis  carhonarius^  Daws.,  larger  than  I  have  seen  them 
elsewhere. 

Hahitat — Near  the  base  of  the  middle  Carboniferous  meas- 
ures, in  a  kind  of  hard  calcareous  clay  (bastard  limestone), 
with  a  profusion  of  pinnae  of  Neuropteris  rarinervis^  leaves 
of  Cordaites  and  stems  of  Calamites  ramosus.  The  plant 
is  therefore,  in  America,  a  Carboniferous  sjjecies.  It  has  been 
found  in  England  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  Catskill  group. 

Hahitat — Near  Alta,  Peoria  co..  111.,  communicated  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Giilord. 

DecJtenia^  Goepp. 

Stems  arborescent;  leaf -scars  in  contimcous  spiral  lines  ; 
holsters  oblong^  rounded^  marJced  by  obscure  concentrical 
stricB  on  the  middle  of  which  were  attached  leaves  probably 
cylindrical. 

This  description  is  translated  from  Goeppert,  Gratt.,  II, 
III,  p.  43,  and  I  must  say,  comparing  it  with  the  figures  for 
the  description  of  which  it  is  made,  that  it  does  not  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  characters  of  the  fragments 
which  they  represent.  D.  Enphorbioides^  Goepp.,  1.  c, 
PI,  III,  f.  1,  represents  a  piece  of  bark  covered  with  very 
irregular  bolsters,  not  merely  of  various  size,  but  oval  or 
round  or  elongated,  turned  in  various  ways,  even  crosswise 
and  without  any  trace  of  a  centiTil  scar.  Only  some  of  them 
have  on  their  back  an  excrescence  rarely  concentrical.  The 
other  figures  2  and  3  of  the  same  plate,  show  an  agglomer- 
ation of  round  or  oval  inflated  bladder-like  tubercles,  whose 
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relative  disposition  is  as  variable  as  their  shape.  The  bol- 
sters of  the  specimen  represented  Atl.,  PI.  LXVII,  f.  3, 
which  I  have  named  Dechenia  striata^  are  larger,  quite  as 
iri'egular  in  relative  position  and  size  than  those  of  Goep- 
pert,  f.  1 ;  the  shai)e  is  about  the  same.  Rounded  and  in- 
flated in  the  lower  part,  irregularly  superposed  or  imbricate, 
regularly  striate  lengthwise,  they  are  without  any  trace  of 
leaf-scars  or  points  of  attachment  of  leaves.  This  fragment 
is  quite  as  incomprehensible  in  its  relation  and  as  remark- 
able as  that  described  aboveas  Lepidophloios  ichtJiyoderrria. 
Schimper  considers  the  Dechenia^  species  of  Goeppert,  as 
refenible  to  Ancistrophyllum^  another  genus  of  a  very  un- 
certain character.  Possibly  the  remains,  described  under 
this  generic  name  are  mere  ferruginous  concretions. 

//aftiYa/^Black  band  iron  ore,  near  Alta,  Peoria  co.,  111., 
Mr,  Wm.  Giflford. 

Lepidostrobus  and  Lepidophyllum. 

strobiles  cylindrical  or  ovate ^  oblong^  conical^  variable 
in  lengthy  composed  of  sporanges  {spore  cases)  subcylin- 
drical  or  clavate^  emarginale  at  the  apex^  supported  in  the 
middle  lengthwise  by  bracts  formed  of  a  pedicel  attached 
like  the  sporanges  in  right  angle  to  the  aocis^  linear  or  ob- 
lanceolate^  either  simple^  not  longer  tJian  the  sporanges  or 
prolonged  into  lanceolate  obtuse  or  acuminaie  laminas^ 
curved  upwards  on  the  outside  of  the  strobiles  and  imbri- 
cated an  their  sides^  or  merely  inflated  at  the  outer  end  and 
covering  the  apex  of  the  sporanges  by  a  rhomboidal  small 
shield ;  spores  triquetre  on  one  side,  half  globular  on  the 
oth^r,  like  those  of  the  Lycopods^  homomoipJious  or  di- 
morphous. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  anatomical  details  of 
the  structure  of  the  strobiles  {Lepid/)strobus)*  which  can  be 

<m -  '  ^.i.^  ■-^  ■■■■■■■  ■  ■  ■ 

*  Dr.  Hooker,  as  botanist  of  the  Geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  memoirs  of  the  survey.  Vol.  II,  p.  II,  p.  887^456,  an  admirable 
description  with  figures  of  the  structure  of  Lepidostrobus.  The  characters 
of  the  organism  are  there  exposed  with  a  lucidity  and  beauty  of  illustration 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Atlas  of  Shim  per,  Paleont.  Veget.,  PI.  LXI 
and  LXTT,  represents  the  more  important  of  the  oharaoters  observed  by  mi- 
croscopical analysis. 
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studied  only  from  silicified  specimens  and  by  the  work  of 
the  lapidary,  we  recognize  in  the  cones  of  Lepidostrobus 
a  central  axis,  Atl.,  PL  LXIX,  f.  1-2,  to  which  are  attached 
in  right  angle  the  sporanges  of  various  forms,  supported 
by  a  long  linear  pedicel.  The  sporangiophores  are  either 
short  and  not  passing  out  beyond  the  apex  of  the  sporanges, 
as  in  PL  LXIX,  f .  10,  or  prolonged  on  the  outside,  where 
they  enlarge  at  the  apex  of  the  sporanges  into  a  kind  of 
shield,  ibid.,  f.  8,  or  continued  as  the  medial  nerves  of 
blades  {Lepidophyllum)  of  various  forms,  mostly  linear  or 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  1  34-40,  etc.,  or  oblong  obtuse,  f.  29, 
31,  33.  The  sporanges  united  to  their  supports  and  gen- 
erally left  attached  at  the  base  of  the  blades,  are  seen 
also  of  various  length  and  shape  in  the  same  figures,  either 
oblanceolate  or  wedge  form,  truncate  or  emarginate  at  the 
point  of  union  to  the  blades,  etc. 

Prof.  Schimper,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  60,  describes  the 
spores  as  microspores^  united  or  agglomerated  by  four, 
tetrahedral,  very  small,  not  perceivable  by  the  naked  eyes, 
not  larger  in  diameter  than  the  fiftieth  of  a  millimeter,  and 
macrospores^  those  of  the  same  form  as  described  above, 
PL  LXIX,  f.  9a,  large  enough  to  be  seen  without  a  magni- 
fier, not  less  than  half  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  often  as 
large  as  one  millimeter  or  more  (ibid.,  f.  11, 12,  etc.)  Those 
of  this  kind  only  are  described  in  this  work  as  spores.  I 
have  observed  the  microspores  on  a  single  specimen  of  Lepi- 
dostrobus^ only. 

Sometimes,  after  dehiscence  of  the  blades,  scars  of  their 
base,  of  a  transversely  rhomboidal  shape,  are  left  upon  the 
strobiles  which,  when  flattened,  resemble  fragments  or  short 
branches  of  Lepidodendron. 

Lepidostrobus  Goldenberoti,  Sclip, 

Pateont.  VegcU^  IT^  p,  61^  Pf.  LXI,  Brgi.,  Hiat.  d.  Veget.  -Pom.,  77;  Pu 
XXIV,  f.  6. 

Strobiles  large^  bracts  lanceolate^  acuminate^  half  open; 
axis  comparatively  narrow  ;  sporanges  long^  in  rigid  angle. 

The  American  specimens  referable  to  this  species  are 
mostly  fragmentary ;  one  only  is  preserved  whole.     It  is 
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cylindrical,  thirty-three  centimeters  long,  four  and  a  half 
to  five  centimeters  broad  between  the  base  of  the  blades, 
with  an  axis  eight  to  ten  millimeters.  The  blades  or  bracts, 
two  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  are  half  open,  curved  in- 
ward, four  to  five  millimeters  broad  at  the  base  which  is 
carina  te  by  a  broad  double  nerve  generally  indistinct.  The 
scars  upon  the  cones,  when  the  blades  are  detached,  are 
transversely  rhomboidal. 

The  size  of  the  strobiles  is  like  that  of  the  fragment  fig- 
ured by  Schimper ;  but  the  blades  are  somewhat  shorter. 
The  strobiles  are  exactly  cylindrical,  abruptly  rounded  or 
nearly  truncate  at  the  top. 

Habitat — The  fine  specimen  described  here  is  from  Can- 
nelton,  found  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield.  Another,  broken  in 
the  middle,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  is  from  Oli- 
;^hant.  The  museum  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  has  two 
specimens  from  Mazon  Creek,  L.  36  and  37,  which  are 
finely  preserved  but  not  in  their  integrity.  The  species  is 
rare. 

Lepidostuobus  pr^longus,  Sp.  nov. 

Strobiles  very  long^  comparatively  narrow  ;  sporanges 
linear^  inclined  upward;  blades  narrow^  linear  or  Ian- 
ceolate-  acuminate. 

The  only  fragment  seen  of  this  fine  species  is  twenty-five 
centimeters  long.  From  the  statement  of  the  owner  the 
strobile  was  seventy-eight  centimeters  long  to  the  point 
where  it  was  broken,  and  part  of  it  remained  still  imbedded 
in  the  slate.  The  axis  averages  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
being  larger  toward  the  base ;  the  sporanges  inclined  up- 
ward, are  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long ;  the  bracts,  half 
opened,  are  on  the  same  angle  of  divergence  as  the  sporanges, 
narrower,  three  to  four  millimeters  broad  at  the  base,  four 
to  five  centimeters  long,  gradually  narrowed  up  to  a  sharp 
thin  acumen,  with  the  double  broad  midrib  of  Lepidophyl- 

lum. 

The  oblique  position  of  the  narrow  sporanges  remaining 
the  same  in  the  whole  length  of  the  strobiles,  the  form  and 
28  P. 
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size  of  the  blades,  narrower  and  longer,  and  the  great  length 
of  the  strobiles,  separate  this  8i)ecies  from  the  former. 

Habitdt — Near  Pittston,  Everhart's  colliery,  C  vein; 
si)ecimen  No.  656  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection. 

Lepidostrobus  princeps,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  RepL  of  III,,  II,  p.  455,  Ft.  XLV,/.  I-4.  Sckp,^  Paleont,  VegeU,  IT, 
p.  65* 

Strobile  large^  cylindricO'Conical ;  axis  narrcno;  spo- 
ranges  oblanceolaie ;  blades  short,  lanceolate^  oxmminaie. 

This,  like  the  former  species,  is  related  to  L.  Geinitzii^ 
Schp.,  as  figured  in  Grein.,  Verst.,  PI.  II,  f.  1,  3,  4,  from 
which  it  seems  however  to  differ  by  the  small  axis,  the 
shorter  sporanges  and  the  erect  loosely  imbricate  blades  en- 
larged and  emarginate  at  their  point  of  attachment  to  tl^ 
sporanges.  The  cone  is  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters  long ; 
the  blades  two  to  five  and  a  half  long,  eight  millimeters 
broad  at  the  base,  marked  by  a  broad  double  medial  nerve. 

This  species  cannot  be  identified  to  L.  variabilis  of  LI. 
and  Hutt.,  though  it  may  be  a  variety  of  L.  Geinitzii,  Schp., 
a  form  referred  by  Geinitz  to  L.  variabiliSy  Verst.,  1.  c, 
p.  35. 

Habitat — I  found  this  species  at  Duquoin,  HI.  If  the 
strobile  is  that  of  an  Ulodendron  it  should  be  referable  to 
U.  elongatum,  whose  leaf -scars  have  the  same  characters,  but 
certainly  not,  as  Schimper  supposes,  to  U.  minus,  wliich  as 
yet  is  for  America  a  subconglomerate  species. 

Lepidostrobus  variabilis,  LI.  and  HviL,  PL  LXIXy 

Fig.  26. 

Ll.  and  Hutt.,  Fom,  fl.,  I,  Fl.  X,  XI.  Sehp,,  Faleant.  VegeU,  II,  p.  61, 
Pt.  LVIII,/.  ga,  6;  LXI,/.  1,  g. 

Cones  of  Tnedium  size,  cylindrical  or  conico-cylindr ical ; 
sporanges  in  right  angle  ;  bra/^ts  narrow,  tanceolaie-acuTni- 
naie,  closely  imbricaled  and  appressed. 

Prom  the  figures  given  of  the  si)ecies  by  European  au- 
thors, it  seems  evident  that  different  kinds  have  been  de- 
fifcribed  under  this  common  name.     The  few  American  stro- 
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biles  which  I  havo  considered  as  representing  it,  are  not 
cylindrical,  but  narrowed  to  the  apex  or  conical.  The  blades 
are  generally  crowded,  closely  imbricate,  about  one  centi- 
meter long,  narrow,  nearly  linear  or  scarcely  enlarged  at 
the  base,  where  they  measure  one  and  a  half  millimeters  in 
width.  The  strobiles  vary  from  two  to  three  centimeters  in 
diameter  when  flattened,  and  from  seven  to  fourteen  centi- 
meters in  length. 

Habitat — The  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  has  a  sub-cyl- 
indrical specimen  from  Oliphant.  Another,  that  of  f.  26, 
is  in  the  same  cabinet  under  No.  305,  with  a  few  others  of 
the  same  type,  scarcely  variable  in  shape  and  size.  The 
species  is  rare  in  the  American  coal  measures. 

Lepidostrobus  spectabilis,  8p.  nov. 

Cone  large^  linear -oblong^  rounded  at  base  to  the  axis^ 
obtuse  at  the  top ;  axis  comparatively  narrow  ;  sporanges 
long^  in  right  angle  to  the  aa^is ;  blades  shorty  narrowly 
lanceolate^  acuminate^  appressed  and  closely  imbricojled. 

The  cone  described  under  this  name  is  the  best  preserved 
strobile  I  have  seen  from  the  coal  measures.  It  is  forty 
centimeters  long,  five  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  grad- 
ually decreasing  upward  where  it  measures,  at  the  obtuse 
top,  three  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  to  the  base,  where  it 
is  three  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  there  rounding  to  an 
axis  one  centimeter  in  diameter.  The  blades  are  short  and 
narrow,  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  two  millime- 
ters broad  at  the  base,  point  of  union  to  the  sporanges  cov- 
ered by  the  close  imbrication  of  the  blades. 

Considering  the  shape  of  the  cone  and  the  size  of  the  ap- 
pressed blades  only,  this  splendid  cone  could  be  considered 
as  a  variety  of  Z/.  variabilis  ;  but  its  great  size  is  against  this 
reference.  The  blades  also  are  not  as  thick  or  coriaceous 
as  in  L,  variabilis ;  not  as  closely  compressed  against  the 
cone  and  though  the  medial  nerve  is  distinct,  it  is  not  as 
thick,  and  the  bracts  are  not  carinate  on  the  back. 

Habitat — I  hav^two  specimens  of  this  fine  species  both 
received  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  L  F.  Mansfield.    The 
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one  not  described  is  a  little  narrower,  not  as  much  enlarged 
in  the  middle  and  apparently  longer,  for  its  lower  part  is 
broken,  and  the  preserved  fragment  is  thirty-seven  centime 
ters  long. 

Lepidostrobus  lancifolius,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIX,  Figs. 

30,  30a. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  HI,  IV,  p.  442,  PI.  XXXI,  /.  7.  Schp.,  Paleont.  VcgeU^ 
III,  p.  544- 

Cones  narrow,  cylindrical  f ;  sporanges  very  short,  iri- 
angular  ;  blades  linear  in  the  lower  part,  slightly  enlarged 
to  the  point  of  attachment,  lanceolate  from  above  the  mid- 
dle and  sharply  acuminate^  convex  or  carinate,  thick ; 
medial  nerve  distinct,  inflated. 

A  mere  fragment  with  bracts  of  a  peculiar  form,  two  and 
a  half  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad  below  the 
middle  where  they  are  a  little  narrower  than  at  the  base 
and  under  the  apex  ;  sporanges  short,  four  millimeters  long, 
enlarged  to  five  millimeters  at  the  point  of  attachment. 
The  cone,  judging  from  the  fragment,  is  about  one  and  a 
half  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  form  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  the  former  and  of  the  following  species. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  Creek. 

Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  Brgt,  PI.  LXIX,  Fig.  38. 

Leptdophytlum  lanceolatum,  Brgt.,  Prodr,,  p.  87.  LL  and  HtitU,  Fobs. 
fl.,  I,  PL  VII,  J.  S-4.  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a  {1858),  p.  875,  PI.  XV  11,  J.  l 
{cross  section  oj  a  cone). 

Lepidostrobus  lepxdophyllaeeus  f  Outb.,  Ocea.  v.  Sachsen.  p.  89.  Schp., 
Palcont.  Vcget,,  11.  p.  65. 

Sagenarxa  dtchotoma  (St.),  strobile,  Oetn.,  Verst..  p.  34,  PI.  II.  f.  6-^. 

Strobiles  large,  cylindrical;  axis  small;  sporanges 
short,  broadly  cuneiform,  truncate  at  the  top;  blades  open, 
large,  lanceolate  acuminaie. 

Atl.,  f-  38,  represents  merely  a  sporange  and  bract,  or  a 
Lepidophyllum.  Part  of  a  cross  section  of  a  cone  is  fig- 
ured in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  but  it  could  not  be  copied 
upon  our  plate  for  want  of  room.  As  tlje  essential  charac- 
ters are  taken  from  the  blades,  the  omission  is  of  no  im- 
portance, the  less  so,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  frag- 
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ments  in  a  better  state  of  preservation.  A  specimen  of  Mr. 
Liicoe\s  collection  is  part  of  a  cone,  exactly  cylindiical,  nine 
and  one  half  centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad,  witliout  the  blades,  with  an  axis  four  millimeters 
in  diameter.  As  seen  from  the  separate  Lepidopliyllum 
(f.  88)  upon  the  same  specimen,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  I  have  had  for  examination,  the  sporanges 
are  eight  millimeters  long,  cuneiform,  obtusely  pointed  at 
the  base;  the  bracts  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  seven 
to  eight  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  equal  at  the  base 
or  nither  narrowed  than  enlarged  in  joining  the  spora'nges. 
As  seen  upon  the  cone  and  imbricated  as  they  are  at  the 
base,  the  blades  appear  somewhat  shorter  and  generally  a 
little  narrower,  live  to  seven  millimeters  across. 

The  reference  of  this  species  by  Geinitz  to  Sagenaria  di- 
chotoma  is  rightly  contradicted  by  Schimper  who  has  seen 
strobiles  attached  to  the  branches  of  this  Lepidodendrori 
with  much  narrower  blades,  and  referable  to  Lepidoslrohus 
variabilis. 

Habitat — Mostly  found  in  fragments,  as  Lepidophyllum. 
I  first  saw  it  at  Carbondale  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers ;  then  I  found  it  at  Mazon  Creek,  111.,  in  nodules ;  in 
the  shale  of  the  Mammoth  and  five  foot  vein  near  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  and  near  Newport,  R.  I.  The  best  specimen  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe  is  No.  3346,  labeled  Hughs- 
ville  deep  shaft ;  others  are  from  Brown's  colliery  E  vein, 
and  Griffith  R.  Road  cut,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Lepidostrobus  oblongifolius,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIX, 

Fig,  29. 

Geoh  Jlept.  of  IlL,  JT,  p.  44I,  Pt.  XXX,  /.  5,  Sb.  Sehp.,  Paleont.  VegeL, 
J I  J,  p.  544' 

Strobiles  Inrge  with  a  broad  a^xis  ;  sporanges  cuneiform 
acnminai^  to  the  base ;  blades  oblong^  lanceolate  to  the 
acute  or  slightly  obtuse  apex. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  broader  axis ;  the  broader 
shorter  blades  mostly  obtusely  or  abruptly  acute,  more 
distinctly  hastate  at  the  base ;  the  longer  sporanges  acumi- 
nate to  the  point  of  insertion.   Blades  two  and  a  half  centi- 
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meters  long,  about  one  centimeter  broad  above  the  middle ; 
sporanges  seven  millimeters  long. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  rare.  The  cross 
section  of  another  cone,  shows  the  blades  curved  into  the 
stone  at  the  apex  and  thus  api)arently  shorter  and  more 
obtuse. 

Lepidostrobus  ovatifolius,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXIX^  Fig.  32. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  ^i,  PI.  XXX,  f.  t,  gb.  Sehp.,  Paleont.  Veget., 
in,  p.  644- 

Strobiles  cylindrical^  of  medium  size;  blades  open^  shorty 
ovate  lanceolate,  blunt  at  the  apex;  sporanges  short  cunei- 
form. 

The  cone  as  figured  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  HI.,  1.  c,  a  frag- 
ment seven  centimeters  long,  averages  two  centimeters  in 
diameter  without  the  blades  which  are  open,  short,  one  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  blunt  at  the  top,  largest 
at  the  base  where  they  measure  seven  to  eight  millimeters 
in  diameter.  The  sporanges  are  cuneiform  and  short,  four 
millimeters  long  and  equally  broad  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment. • 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  There  is  a  fine  speci- 
men. No.  134,  of  the  nodules  in  the  museum  of  Princeton 
College.  Two  others,  upon  slate,  referable  to  the  same 
si)ecies,  though  less  distinct,  are  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lacoe,  from  Yatesville,  Pa. 

Lepidostrobus  hastatus,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXIX,  Figs.  ^7,  28. 

Geol.  Bept,  of  W.,  II,  p.  456.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  65. 
Lepidophyllum  h^iatum,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  185S,p.S76,  Pi.  XVII, 
f.7. 

Strobiles  small,  ovate;  blades  erect,  short,  enlarged  at 
the  base  into  diverging  acuminate  auricles^  or  hastate; 
sporanges  long,  oblanceolate  or  narrowly  wedge-form. 

The  cone  is  like  those  represented  by  LI.  and  Hutt.,  I, 
PI.  10,  f.  a,  and  PL  XI,  left  side,  which  the  author  refers 
to  L.  variabilis.  As  the  characters  of  the  bracts  and  spo- 
ranges are  not  indicated,  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  species  is 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  the  English  specimens,    The 
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blades  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  are  distinctly  hastate 
at  the  base.  In  my  specimens  of  L,  tariahilis^  the  blades 
though  about  of  the  same  size  are  not  hastate  but  join  the 
top  of  the  sporanges  by  their  whole  width,  the  sporange 
being  of  the  same  length,  while  in  this  form  they  are  evi- 
dently shorter  only  eight  millimeters  long.  The  shape  of 
the  strobile  also  should  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of 
the  species  to  L,  variabilis. 

Ilabitai — The  specimen  described  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a, 
1.  c  ,  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Moore,  now  of  Pitts- 
burg, without  indication  of  locality.  One  is  described  in 
the  Geol  Kept,  of  111.,  from  Mazon  Creek.  Mr.  Lacoe  has 
a  number  of  specimens  in  his  cabinet.  One  of  them  is  fig- 
ured here  from  the  subconglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

LEPIDOSTROBUS   LaCOEI,  8p  710V. 

Cone  very  long  and  narrow^  cylindrical^  Jleamous^  at- 
tached to  a  pedicel  which^  chaffy  or  scaly  at  its  hase^  is 
higher  covered  with  short  narrow  lanceolate  imbricate 
leaves^  and  gradually  increases  in  thickness  to  the  base 
of  the  cone.  Bracts  short  and  broad^  ovate^  acuminate^ 
narrowed  in  rounding  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
sporanges^  closely  imbricated;  sporanges  small^  narrow 
and  acuminate  at  the  base^  enlarged  in  joining  the  blades. 

The  species  is  a  very  remarkable  one  and  is  represented, 
beside  some  separate  fragments,  by  a  most  beautiful  and 
well  preserved  specimen.  The  base,  which  is  like  a  frag- 
ment of  Bhizomopteris^  is  a  stem  ridged  in  the  middle, 
punctulate,  five  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad, 
without  the  chaff  composed  of  very  small  scales  which 
cover  it  in  a  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  millimeters  (stem 
with  chaff  ten  millimeters  broad).  It  supports  a  leafy 
stem,  four  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  in  diameter 
with  the  leaves,  which  are  short,  linear-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, closely  appressed  and  imbricated.  This  stem  grad- 
ually increases  in  thickness  upward  to  the  base  of  the 
strobile  which  is  forty- three  centimeters  long,  two  centime- 
ters in  diameter,  including  the  blades  which  are  closely  im- 
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bricated  appressed  and  incurved,  showing  mostly,  on  the 
outside,  their  backs  carinate  by  a  thick  medial  nerve. 
These  blades  are  sev^n  millimeters  long,  broadly  ovate,  acum- 
inate, three  to  four  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded 
in  narrowing  to  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  sporanges. 
These  are  short,  one  and  a  half  to  two  millimeters  long, 
obovate,  tumescent,  attached  by  a  comparatively  broad 
base  to  a  semi-globular  mamilla,  remaining  prominent,  as 
their  scars,  upon  the  axis.  The  line  of  connection  between 
the  bracts  and  the  sporanges  is  no  more  than  one  millime- 
ter broad. 

This,  and  many  other  fine  specimens  seen  after  the  prep- 
aration of  the  plates  and  too  large  for  the  limited  space  ac- 
corded to  them,  should  be  figured.  The  descriptions,  how- 
ever detailed  they  may  be,  cannot  satisfactorily  represent 
the  plants. 

Habitat — Oliphant,  No.  1  vein  ;  specimen  No.  624  of  the 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Lepidostrobus  ornatus  ?  LL  arid  HvU. 

Fo88.fl.,  7,  PL  XXVI;  III,  PL  CLXITT,  I.  2>.  Hooker,  Mem,  OeoL  surv. 
of  England^  II,  1847,  p.  448,  PL  VII;  VIII.  LesqjK,  OeoL  of  Penn^a,  1858, 
p.  876.  GeoL  RepL  of  IlL,  IV,  p,  44S,  Schimp,,  PaleonL  VegeL,  II,  p.  67,  Fl. 
LXII,f.  34-88. 

Strobile  narrow^  variable  in  length;  sporanges  in  right 
angle ;  blades  short,  broadly  lanceolate^  acuminate^  closely 
imbricate  and  appressed^  coriaceous^  convex  and  carinate 
on  the  back  by  the  thick  medial  nerve. 

I  refer  to  this  species,  with  other  fragments,  a  flattened 
cone,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  base  to  the  obtuse  apex, 
fourteen  centimeters  long,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad 
at  the  base,  fourteen  millimeters  at  the  obtuse  slightly  in- 
flated top,  with  scales  thick  or  coriaceous,  closely  imbri- 
cated, seven  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters  broad  at  the 
base,  inflated  on  the  back,  along  the  broad  medial  nerve. 
The  cone  is  longer  than  those  figured  by  the  English  au- 
thors. But  one  of  the  fragments  in  Hooker's,  1.  c,  PI.  V, 
III,  f.  1,  indicates  the  length  of  the  strobile  as  longer  tlian 
in  those  which  are  represented  whole,  ibid.,  PI.  VII,  f.  1, 
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and  in  LI.  and  Hutt.,  PL  XXVI,  f.  3.  The  scales  also  are 
slightly  longer  and  narrower  in  our  specimens.  The  other 
characters  correspond.  It  is  the  only  species  seen  in  the 
American  Coal  measures  with  the  blades  rather  scaly  not 
foliaceous. 

Habitat — Wilkesbarre,  Clarkson's  collection.  Mazon 
Creek,  in  small  fragments.  The  best  specimens  are  from 
Cannelton,  Pa.,  communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Lepidostrobus  Aldrichi,  8p.  nov. 

Strobile  small,  cylindrical;  blades  very  small,  imbri- 
cated and  appressed  to  the  cone,  lanceolate,  acuminate  en- 
larged at  the  base. 

A  small  cone  preserved  in  its  whole,  thirty-five  millime- 
ters long,  ten  millimeters  in  diameter.  The  blades  or  scales 
closely  imbricated  are  apressed,  four  to  five  millimeters 
long,  two  and  a  half  millimeters  broad  at  the  enlarged  base, 
thick,  coriaceous,  with  a  thick  prominent  nerve. 

Habitat — Subconglomerate  coal  of  Alabama  ;  Montevallo 
mines,  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

There  is  upon  a  specimen  of  Lepidodendron  longifoUum, 
No.  559,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lacoe,  a  cone  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  which  has  blades  of 
the  same  size  and  form.  It  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
coaly  matter,  and  the  characters  are  not  distinct  enough  to 
ascertain  identity.  The  museum  of  Princeton  has  a  fine 
specimen.  No.  140,  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek.  The 
cone  is  two  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
cylindrical-oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends;  the  blades  very 
thick. 

Lepidostrobus  connivens,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  Bept.  of  111,,  JF,  p.  442,  PI.  XXXI,  f.  6. 

L.  truneatu8,  Leaqz,,  ibid.,  p.  442,  PI.  XXX J,  f.  6. 

Cones  very  small;  blades  long,  narrow,  linear-lanceo- 
late, closely  imbricate. 

These  two  strobiles,  described,  1.  c.  under  different  names, 
are  only  two  centimeters  long  and  half  as  large,  truncate 
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at  the  base ;  one,  L,  truncalus^  is  oval,  with  shorter  lance- 
olate closely  imbricating  bracts ;  the  other,  oblong-obtuse, 
has  bracts  apparently  longer,  covering  the  cone  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  where  they  join  by  an  inward  curve.  Both 
fragments  are  somewhat  obscure.  They  may  represent  two 
different  species  or  merely  the  broken  top  of  larger  stro- 
biles. They  are  distantly  comparable  to  L.  gemmctformis^ 
Goep.,  Perm,  fl.,  p.  142,  PI.  XIX,  f.  14-16. 
Ildbitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek. 

Lepidostrobus  species. 

Oeol.  RepU  of  TIL,  IV,  p,  440,  PI.  XXX,  /.  <f-7. 

Cane  siaall^  linear ;  blades  erects  lanceolate;  scars  of 
their  points  of  attaxihment  broadly  rhornboidal  length- 
wise^  or  broadly  oval;  sporanges  in  right  angle  with  micro- 
spores exposed. 

This  is  a  mere  longitudinal  section  of  a  cone  in  nodules. 
The  blades  are  mostly  destroyed,  and  the  specific  relation 
is  uncertain.  I  figured  it  to  show  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  sporanges,  which,  by  the  section  of  the  cone,  are  ex- 
posed, open,  and  the  spores  discovered.  These  are  extreme- 
ly small,  three  hundredth  part  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter, 
round  on  one  side,  triangular  on  the  other.  The  sporanges 
are  oblong,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
blades.  It  is  the  only  strobile  where  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  microspores. 

Habitat — In  a  nodule  of  Mazon  creek,  split  in  the  mid- 
dle and  exposing  the  inside  structure. 

Lepidostrobus  incertus,  Sp,  7iov,.  PI.  LXIX^  Figs. 

^5,  25a. 

Strobiles  cylindrical;  a^is  narrow;  sporanges  very 
short,  inclined  and  decurring  to  the  axis ;  blades  ovate, 
lanceolate-  acuminate. 

The  fragment  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  Lepidostrobus. 
The  blades  and  sporanges  seem  continuous,  the  line  of  sep- 
aration, f .  25a,  being  indistinct.  The  specimen  is,  however, 
somewhat  obscure.     It  is  a  fragment  of  soft  gray  shale, 
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where  the  blades  are  mostly  immersed  and  their  base  gen- 
erally indistinct.  One  specimen  represents  two  bracts, 
somewhat  more  enlarged  at  the  base  than  upon  the  fignre ; 
they  are  joined  at  the  corner,  and  thus  appear  like  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sheath  of  Lycopodites.  Other  specimens  may 
be  found  to  elucidate  the  characters  of  this  species. 
Habitat — Morris,  111.     Shale  above  the  coal. 

Subgenus.     Lepidostrobus  (Macrocystis),  Lcsqx. 

Polysporxa  ?  Newh^y,  OeoU  JUpt.  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  i,  p.  360. 

Strobiles  long ;  sporanges  large^  joined  to  the  axcis  by 
their  base^  without  any  bracts ;  pedicels  either  none  or 
shorter  than  the  sporanges.  Sporanges  filled  witJi  maao- 
spores  attached  around  a  central  aads. 

We  have  here,  evidently,  a  distinct  subdivision  of  Lepi- 
dostrobus. The  species  referable  to  it  have  been  known, 
until  now,  merely  from  loose  or  scattered  sporanges,  whose 
reference  to  the  genus  was  uncertain.  To  this  subdivision 
is  very  probably  referable  the  genus  Polysporia^  Newb'y, 
1.  c.  I  should  consider  the  reference  as  certain  but  for 
the  remark  of  the  author,  that  the  sporanges  are  filled  with 
microspores  or  very  minute  seeds. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis),  Salisburyi,  Sp.  twv.,  PI. 

LXIX,  Figs,  i,  2. 

Strobiles  cylindrical^  very  long^  fieamous ;  axis  broody 
marked  by  long^  nxirrowly  oval  scars  impressions  of  the 
base  of  large  inflated  linear  oblong  sporanges^  without  any 
pedicel  or  support. 

This  species  is  very  rare.  The  fragments  figured  are  part 
of  long  strobiles,  sixty  centimeters  or  more,  flexuous,  with 
sporanges  in  right  angle  to  a  broad  axis  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  their  whole  rather  enlarged  than  narrowed  base. 
These  sporanges  inflated  and  bladder  like,  are  of  various 
size  and  shape,  according  to  their  relative  position,  their 
compression,  etc.,  and  when  found  separated  from  the 
axis  have  been  referred  to  different  species  of  CarpoUthes. 
The  axis  is  eight  millimeters  broad.    The  scars  marked  in 
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spiral  upon  it  as  point  of  attachment  of  the  sporanges, 
are  four  to  five  millimeters  long,  less  than  one  millimeter 
broad  in  the  middle.  The  sporanges  one  and  a  half  centi- 
meters in  length  and  five  to  six  millimeters  in  width  are 
slightly  emarginate,  inflated  in  the  middle,  truncate  at  the 
point  of  attachment,  and  by  cross  section  narrowly  rhom- 
boidal.  The  surface  or  thick  epidermis  is  very  thinly  rugose 
across.  The  sporanges,  f.  21-23,  described  as  Lepidocystis 
fraxiniformis  may  be  referable  to  this  species. 

Habitat — The  fragment  f.  1,  is  from  Coal  creek,  W.  Vir- 
ginia.    It  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Salisbury  as  part 
•  of  a  strobile  more  than  four  times  as  long,  then  in  his  pos- 
session.    The  specimen  is  S.  28  of  the  collection  of   the 
Museum  of  Comp.  2k)ol.  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis)  quadratus,  Sp.  nov. 

Sporanges  twice  as  broad  as  in  the  former  species^  square 
or  equilateral^  truncate  at  the  point  of  attachment^  emar- 
ginaie  at  the  outer  end^  sometimes  bi  or  trilobale  by  com- 
press  ion. 

Of  this  species  I  have  numerous  detached  sporanges  but 
only  a  small  fragment  of  a  cone,  with  two  sporanges  at- 
tached to  the  border  of  the  axis,  the  only  part  seen.  The 
average  width  of  the  spore  cases  is  one  and  a  half  centime- 
ters, their  length  three  centimeters.  I  have  always  seen 
them  flattened,  merely  slightly  inflated  per  places,  especially 
toward  the  outside  borders,  like  bladders  irregularly  com- 
compressed.  They  however  contain  spores,  as  seen  from 
some  of  my  specimens  where  the  macrospores  pierce  across 
the  envelope  at  the  inflated  inside  border  like  those  of  Atl., 
PI.  LXIX,  f.  9,  which  however  belongs  to  the  following 
species. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa.     Not  rare. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis)  Mansfieldi,  Sp.  nov. 

Strobiles  large;  sporanges  oblong^  truncate  at  both  ends ; 
spores  attached  around  a  medial  or  central  broad  axis. 

The  fragment,  an  upi)er  part  of  a  strobile  is  five  centime- 
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ters  broad  and  about  eight  long.  The  sporanges,  in  the 
lower  part,  are  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  axis,  apparently 
empty  or  sterile,  while  in  the  upper  part,  they  are  filled 
with  macrospores  like  f.  11,  of  PL  LXIX,  which  is  proba- 
bly referable  to  this  species.  The  sporanges  however  as 
seen  attached  to  the  stem  are  narrower,  more  distinctly 
truncate  at  both  ends,  two  centimeters  long,  six  to  seven 
millimeters  broad,  with  the  sides  parallel  or  rather  narrower 
in  the  middle  and  slightly  falcate.  The  axis  is  narrow  only 
two  millimeters  in  diameter  and  the  sporanges  appear  as 
if  they  were  disposed  in  two  ranks  and  alternate.  In  these 
sporanges,  when  open  and  full  of  spores,  the  internal  axis 
is  not  visible,  the  spores  being  heaped  and  crowded  as  in  f. 
11.  Their  disposition  around  the  axis  is  surmisable  from 
f.  10,  an  empty  capsule  also  probably  referable  to  this  spe- 
cies, and  copied  from  another  specimen,  a  crushed  strobile 
whose  sporanges,  in  great  number,  are  heaped  and  scat- 
tered, some  filled,  with  the  spores  as  f.  11,  some  with  the 
si)ore  already  detached,  f .  10. 
Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Lepidostrobus  (macroc ystis)  ?  FOLIACEUS,  Lcsqx.^  PI. 

LXIX,  Fig.  8. 

Lepidophyllwn  /oliaceum,  Leaqx.,  OeoL  Rept.  of  IlL,  JF,  p.  444,  FL 
XXXI,  /.  10. 

Sporanges  rotmded  at  the  top^  truncate  at  the  hase^  obo- 
vate,  flattened  and  undulate  on  the  borders,  attached  to  the 
axis  by  a  thick  pedicel. 

Si)oranges  of  this  species  have  been  formerly  found  in 
Illinois,  but  always  separately,  and  I  have  been  a  long  time 
before  I  could  understand  the  relation  of  these  i)eculiar  or- 
gans. From  the  position  of  the  three  sporanges  figured, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  strobiles  described  above,  they 
seem  to  belong  to  a  strobile  of  analogous  kind.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  sporanges  are  always  flattened  and  more  or  less 
deeply  undulate  on  the  surface  and  along  the  borders,  un- 
dulations which  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  compression, 
as  seen  in  the  three  sporanges  of  f.  8.  From  the  former 
species  this  one  differs  evidently  by  the  narrowed  base  of 
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the  sporanges,  attached  to  the  axis  by  a  pedicel  and  not  by 
the  whole  base.  The  top  of  the  sporanges  appears  like  a 
rhomboidal  flattened  shield,  imperfectly  rejjresenting  a 
blade  and  thus,  the  species  partakes,  as  transitional  form, 
of  some  of  the  typical  generic  characters  and  of  those  of 
the  subgenus.  The  sporanges,  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
long  are  six  millimeters  broad  at  the  truncate  base  and  twice 
as  large  near  the  apex.     The  axis  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Habitat — Murphrysborough,  111.,  main  coal,  the  specimen 
decribed  in  Geol.  Rept.,  1.  c.  Morris  shale.  111.,  specimen 
f.  8.  It  is  check  LI.  30  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Seen  also  in  nodules  of  Mazon  Creek, 
111.  I  have  from  Cannelton  a  sporange  referable  to  this 
8i)ecies.     It  is  shorter,  narrower,  with  flat  borders. 

Lepidostrobus  (macrocystis)  mirabilis,  (Newby.)  Lesqx. 

Polysporia  mirabilis,  Newby.,  OeoL  Jtept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  I,  p,  86i,  P/. 
XLI,f,5,6a,6, 

Cones  consisting  of  a  series  of  chib-sTiaped  sporanges 
thickly  set  upon  a  central  axis  and  filled  with  minute 
spores. 

The  cone  is  seven  to  eight  centimeters  long,  the  sporanges 
of  which  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  on  each  cone  are  one 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  rounded  at  the  remote  extrem- 
ity, narrowed  and  sometimes  necked  and  wedged  at  the 
proximate  end,  filled  with  microspores,  many  hundred  being 
contained  in  each.  They  are  flattened  and  discoid  as  fos- 
silized, but  were  originally  spherical.  They  are  often  marked 
with  radiating  lines. 

This  description  copied  from  the  author  would  not  leave 
any  doubt  on  the  identity  of  his  genus  with  this  section  of  the 
Lepidostrobus  if  the  sporanges  were  not  filled  with  micro- 
spores. Even  f.  5a  of  the  plate,  1.  c,  representing  a  sepa- 
rate sporange,  is  so  much  like  f.  23  of  Atl.,  PI.  LXIX,  that 
both  these  organs  seem  specifically  identical.  The  only  dif- 
ference (and  it  is  a  capital  one)  is  that  in  all  these  specimens 
which  I  refer  to  Lepidostrobus  {umcrocystis)  the  spores  are 
truly  macrospores,  easily  distinct  even  their  shape  recog- 
nizable without  a  magnifier. 
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Ilahitat — Shale  over  a  subconglomerate  coal,  Youngs- 
town,  O.  Except  this  one,  all  the  species  described  above 
are  from  the  super-conglomerate  coal  measures. 

Lepidophyllitm. 

Blades  or  bracts  either  joined  to  sporanges  or  sporangi- 
ophores  of  Lepidostrohus  or  isolMed, 

The  spore  cases  are  rarely  left  attached  to  the  pedicels  or 
sporangiophores  after  their  separation  from  the.  strobiles. 
A  number  of  species  described  as  Lepidophyllum  repre- 
sent fragments  of  linear  leaves  of  Lepidodendron.  These 
are  very  numerous,  variable  according  to  the  mode  of  pres- 
ervation, compression,  etc.  Their  characters  are  unreliable. 
They  are  interesting  and  merit  a  description  only  when  found 
in  connection  with  the  stems. 

Lepidophyllum  afftne,  Lesqx.^  PI,  LXIX^  Fig.  31. 

Oeol.  of  Pienn'a  (1358)^  p.  875,  PI.  XVII,  f.  6. 

Blade  oblong,  obtuse^  not  enlarged  to  the  point  of  aUa^h- 
ment ;  sporangiophores  narrowed  to  the  base. 

The  blade  is  two  centimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad, 
with  borders  exactly  parallel  from  the  base  to  the  very  ob- 
tuse half  round  apex.  On  the  explanations  of  the  plate 
the  name  is  marked  by  error  as  L.  spatulatum. 

Habitat — A  specimen  from  Yates ville,  in  Mr.  Lacoe's  col- 
lection at  Pittston,  No.  650,  is  the  one  from  which  our  fig- 
ure is  copied.  The  specimen  in  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  is 
from  New  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  county,  Pa.  Species 
very  rare. 

Lepidophyllum  buevifolium,  Lesqx.j  PI.  LXIXj  Fig.  33. 

Oeol.  of  Ftnn'a,  (1868),  p.  876,  PI.  XVII,  f.  6. 

Blade  very  shorty  triangular^  slightly  obtuse  at  the 
apex ;  sporangiophores  oblarvceolate^  narrow^  longer  than 
the  blade. 

The  bracts  are  only  six  millimeters  long,  enlarging  in  a 
curve  to  the  base,  seven  millimeters  broad;  the  narrow 
sporangiophores  are  seven  millimeters  long,  only  two  and 
a  half  millimeters  at  their  point  of  union  to  the  blades. 
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Habitat — I  found  this  species  abundant  in  a  lower  coal 
bed,  at  Wilkesbarre  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  always  in  scat- 
tered specimens  separated  from  the  cone. 

Lepidophyllum  tumidum,  8p.  nov. 

Blades  and  sporanges  (united)  ohlong^  narrowed  and 
sharply  acuminate  at  the  apex^  rounded  to  an  obtuse  point 
base  of  the  sporanges ;  blades  thick^  inflated^  especially 
in  the  middle,  carinate  by  a  thick  midrib. 

The  sporanges  nearly  one  centimeter  long  and  as  broad 
in  joining  the  blade,  are  vertically  rhomboidal,  with  the 
borders  arched  to  the  base';  the  line  of  attachment  is  ob- 
tusely angular  in  the  middle,  with  the  angle  turned  up- 
wards. The  blade,  exactly  of  the  same  width  as  the  top  of 
the  sporange,  is  ccmtinuous  to  it  by  its  borders,  the  separa- 
tion being  marked  only  by  the  angular  line  closing  the  top 
of  the  sporanges.  The  bracts  are  one  and  a  half  centime- 
ters long,  thick,  especially  in  the  middle,  tumescent  along 
the  medial  strong  nerve,  rapidly  rounded  near  the  apex 
into  a  sharp  and  short  acumen.  By  a  cross  section  the 
convexity  of  the  surface  is  marked  as  transversely  oval, 
one  and  a  half  millimeters  in  diameter  in  the  middle,  flat 
on  the  borders. 

Habitat — The  specimen  described  is  from  Wilkesbarre, 
No.  565,  of  Mr.  R.  D.  La<5oe's  cabinet.  I  have  seen  an- 
other in  a  collection  of  Mr.  Ch.  Mammeth,  of  Newport. 
It  was  obtained  from  the  anthracite  of  Mount  Hope,  Rhode 
Island. 

Lepidopiiylltjk  Morrisianum,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LXIX, 

Figs.  iO,  il. 

Blades  lanceolate-acuminate,  rounded  and  narrowed  at 
base;  sporanges  obovate,  narrowed  downward  to  the  point 
of  attachment,  rounded  and  contracted  in  joining  the 
blades. 

A  peculiar  form.  The  blades  vary  in  length  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  millimeters  broad  in  the  ovate  part,  toward 
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tlie  base.  From  this  point  they  are  gradually  narrowed  up- 
ward into  a  sliarp  long  acumen,  or  subulate  and  rounded 
downward  to  the  sporange  which,  in  the  specimen  f.  40, 
where  it  is  presei-ved,  is  five  millimeters  broad  at  its  top. 
In  a  reversed  position  and  in  a  reduced  size,  it  has  the  same 
form  as  the  blade,  its  length  being  only  one  centimeter. 
The  medial  ner^'e  is  triple. 

Ilahitaf — I  have  seen  only  the  two  specimens  figured. 
They  are  from  the  shale  over  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.  Com- 
municated by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

Lepidopiiyllum  majus,  Brgt, 

Prodr,  p,  87.  Oein.y  VeraU^  p.  S7j  PI,  II,  /.  5.  Lesqx,,  Geol.  Kept,  of 
III,,  II,  p,  456,    Schp,,  Paleont,  veget,,  II,  p.  7i,  PL  LXI,  /.  8. 

Blade  large^  oblong^  lanceolate- acuminate^  triplenerned 
by  plication  of  the  midrib ;  sporangiopJiores  obovate^  ob- 
tusely pointed  at  the  base. 

The  species  is  much  like  f.  34,  of  PI.  LXIX,  differing  by 
the  blade  not  enlarged  in  the  middle,  not  undulate,  and  by 
the  longer  sporangiophores.  The  blades  are  generally  from 
seven  to  nine  centimetei-s  long,  and  thirteen  to  sixteen  mil- 
limeters broad. 

Habitat — Rare  in  the  American  coal  measures  ;  most  of 
the  specimens  of  this  species  come  from  the  Western  coal 
measures  ;  Morris  and  Clinton.  Some  are  preserved  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  A  fine  one  was  communicated 
by  Dr.  I.  H.  Britts. 

Lkpidophyllum  Maxsfikldi,  Sp.  nov.  PL  LXIX^  Fig.SJ^, 

Blades  larger  in  the  middle^  lanceolate^  acuminate^  flex- 
uons  and  undulate  across  the  surf  ace  from  the  middle  to 
the  base;  sporangiopJiores  gradu<illy  enlarging  from  the 
base  to  the  line  of  union  to  the  bracts. 

Differs  from  the  fonner  by  the  sporangiophores  being 
longer  and  narrower,  the  blades  more  rapidly  contracted  to 
a  sharp  acumen,  more  deeply  and  distinctly  triple-nerved, 
and  by  the  peculiar  folds  undulating  the  lower  part  of  the 
laminae.  Some  of  these  blades  are  narrow,  not  much  larger 
'    29  P. 
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than  leaves  of  stigmaria,  but  always  identifiable  by  the  un- 
dulations of  the  lamina. 

Habitat — Common  in  the  Cannelton  coal,  and  not  seen 
elsewhere.  Numerous  specimens  obtained  present  the  same 
characters. 

Lepidophyllum  auriculatum,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXVIII^ 

Fig,  5, 

Qeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  457,  PI.  XXXVI,  /.  tf. 

Blades  shorter  than  in  the  former  species^  enlarged  in 
the  middle^  lanceolate,  acuminate,  expanding  at  the  point 
of  union  to  the  sporanges  into  two  small  half  round  auri- 
cles; surface  minutely  striate  under  the  epidermis  ;  medial 
nerve  simple,  sporanges  oblong,  obtuse  to  the  base,  enlarg- 
ing upwards. 

I  consider  this  species  a«  distinct  on  account  of  the  auri- 
cled  base  of  the  blades,  the  simple  medial  nerve  and  the 
more  sharply  acuminate  apex.  Under  the  epidennis  the 
surface  is  minutely  lined  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111.,  not  rate;  also 
found  at  St.  John,  111.,  with  Lepidoploios  auriculatus. 

Lepidophyllum  acuminatum,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXIX,  Fig.  37. 

Geol.  of  Pienn'a,  (1858),  p,  875,  Pi.  XVII,  f.  f.  • 

Blades  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  in  the  former 
species,  lanpeolate,  more  sharply  acuminate,  a  little  en- 
larged above  the  line  of  union  to  the  sporangiophores^ 
which  are  longer  and  oblanceolate. 

The  fragment  described  in  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c, 
under  this  name,  is  only  the  upper  half  of  a  blade,  and  I 
had  then  no  other  specimen  for  completing  the  diagnosis. 
In  Atl.,  f .  37,  the  base  of  the  blade  is  somewhat  enlarged, 
but  not  distinctly  auricled.  Except  this  difference  the  chac- 
acters  of  this  and  the  former  species  are  the  same,  the  medial 
nerve  is  also  simple,  and  both  forms  may  represent  mere 
varieties.  In  f.  37,  however,  the  surface  does  not  show  any 
trace  of  vertical  lines,  and  the  specimens  are  from  different 
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localities.  L.  trinerce^  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  CLII,  is  like 
this  species  by  the  form  of  the  blades,  but  it  is  triple-nerved, 
with  the  veins  distant. 

IlabUat — The  specimen  of  the  Gteol.  of  Penn'a,  1.  c,  is 
from  the  lowest  coal  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  That  of  Atl.,  f.  37, 
is  from  Grape  creek,  near  Danville,  111.,  No.  3  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Gurley's  collection. 

LEPIDOPHYLLUM   OBTU8UM,    Lesqx, 
Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  (1858,)  p.  875 j  PI.  XVII,  /.  S. 

Blades  long,  linear,  abruptly  rounded  at  the  top  to  a 
short  acumen ;  medial  nerve  broad;  sporangiophores  not 

seen, 

I  have  seen  of  this  species  only  a  few  fra^n^ents  from 
which  the  above  description  is  made.  The  blade  is  nine 
centimeters  long,  thirteen  millimeters  broad  at  the  base, 
where  it  is  broken,'  twelve  millimeters  near  the  apex,  where 
it  abruptly  curves  to  a  short  point.  Prom  other  fragments 
found  at  the  same  locality,  I  supposed  the  blades  to  have 
been  about  twice  as  long  as  the  part  figured.  It  is  thus  far 
different  from  any  other  form  of  this  group. 

Habitat — Lowest  coal  bed  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Lepidopiiyllitm  rostellatum,  Lesqx.,  PI,  LXIX, 

Fig,  35, 

Geol,  Rept,  of  III.,  IV,  p.  44S,  PL  XXXI,  /.  8. 

Blade  apparently  thick,  distinctly  triple  nerved,  rounded 
in  narrowing  at  base  to  the  sporangiophore,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  narrow  neck;  sporangiophore  rhomboidal, 
elongated,  narrowed  to  the  base. 

The  blade  three  centimeters  to  the  part  where  it  is  broken, 
there  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  is  of  a  thick  sub- 
stance, rounded  at  the  base  to  a  narrow  neck  five  millime- 
ters broad,  which  joins  it  to  the  sporange  or  sporangiophore. 
This,  enlarged  at  the  upper  part  to  more  than  one  centimeter 
wide,  rounded  at  the  corners,  is  narrowed  by  inside  curves 
to  an  acuminate  base.    The  sporanges  appear  to  be  still 
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attached  to  the  pedicel,  which  is  thick  and  covered  with 
a  coating  of  coaly  matter. 

Habited — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek.  No  other  speci- 
men has  been  seen. 

Lepidophyllum  striatum,  Lesqx.  PI,  LXIX^  Fig.  36. 

Oeol,  Rept.  of  IlL,  IV,  p.  44s,  PL  XXXI,  /.  P. 

Blades  long,  lanceolate^  axiuminate,  triple  nerved^  dis- 
tinctly lineate  or  striate  in  the  length ;  sporangiophores 
in  right  angle  to  the  blades^  ohlanceolate. 

The  first  specimen  described  in  the  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.  * 
represents  two  erect  blades  attached  to  sporangiophores  in 
right  angle.  The  sporanges  are  half  buried  in  the  stone 
and  somewhat  indistinct,  the  part  which  can  be  seen  repre- 
senting them  as  oblanceolate  from  below  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, which  is  destroyed.  On  this  specimen,  the  blades 
broken  at  the  top  are  also  lacerated  along  the  borders ;  their 
nervation  is  not  distinct,  and  therefore  the  characters  could 
not  be  fully  ascertained.  The  blade  figured  now,  repre- 
sents the  same  species,  as  seen  from  the  striation  of  the  sur- 
face, a  character  which  I  have  not  seen  distinct  in  any  other 
Lepidophyllum.%  The  blades  are  a  little  enlarged  in  the  mid- 
dle, slightly  narrowing  and  curved  to  the  line  of  union  to 
the  sporanges,  lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate  to  the  apex, 
distinctly  triplenerved,  seven  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
twelve  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  there  scarcely  one 
millimeter  larger  than  at  the  base. 

Habitat  —  Concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  the  specimen 
figured  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.  The  one  represented  here  is 
from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  199,  from  Butler 
mine,  E  vein.  The  blade  of  this  last  specimen  is  somewhat 
longer,  and  I  considered  it  at  first  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  striate  lamina  is,  however,  a  peculiar  character,  which 
indicates  the  identity  of  these  fragments. 

Lepidophyllum  linearifolium,  Sp.  nov,^  PI.  LXIX, 

Fig.  39. 

Blad^  long  and  narrow^  linear^  subulate,  rounded  and 
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contracted  to  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  linear  spor- 
angiophore  sitbulate  to  the  base;  sporanges  enlarged  at 
the  top^  oblong^  truncate  at  the  base. 

The  specimen  figured  represents  a  blade  with  th6  spor- 
angiophore  only.  I  have  had  later  for  examination  other 
specimens  with  the  sporanges.  The  blades,  carinate  by  a 
thick  medial  nerve,  vary  from  seven  to  twelve  centimeters 
long ;  their  widest  diameter  towards  the  base  is  three  milli- 
meters, and  from  the  base  they  are  gradually  narrowed,  awl 
shaped  to  the  apex.  The  sporangiophores  one  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  are  equally  linear  and  inveraely  subulate. 
The  sporanges  are  large,  nearly  one  centimeter  broad  in  the 
upx)er  part,  under  the  base  of  the  blade,  and  one  and  a  half 
to  two  centimeters  long.  As  the  sporanges  are  not  open, 
the  spores  cannot  be  seen ;  but  from  the  nearly  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis  covering  them,  they  appear  to  be 
microspores. 

Lepidostrobus  Bailyanus^  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p. 
71,  PL  LXI,  f.  9,  9a,  96,  as  represented  by  Lepidophyllum 
blades  and  open  sporanges,  is  much  like  this  species.  The 
blades  are  about  of  equal  size  and  length,  but  they  are  en- 
larged at  the  base  and  as  broad  as  the  top  of  the  sporangio- 
phores, while  in  our  species  they  curve  at  the  base,  narrow- 
ing to  half  their  width  in  joining  the  pedicels.  Contrary- 
wise,  the  sporanges  are  abruptly  enlarged  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  L.  Bailyanus^  oblong, 
truncate  at  the  base,  and  filled  apparently  with  microspores. 
The  blades  are  carinate  by  a  broad  triple  nerve,  which  is 
simple  under  the  epidermis.  Schimper's  species  is  from 
the  old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland. 

Habitat — The  specimen  figured  here  is  from  Wilkesbarre 
lower  coal  bed,  found  there  with  Lepidophyllum  brevi- 
folium.  It  is  LI.  13  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge.  The  two  other  specimens  with  sporanges  are 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  86c,  85a,  from  Bos- 
ton mine,  C  vein,  Pittston,  with  a  number  of  others  prob- 
ably referable  to  a  diflferent  species,  the  blades,  although  of 
the  same  shape,  being  very  short,  two  centimeters,  with 
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broad  square  sporanges,  half  as  long  as  those  of  this  species. 
I  have  specimens  of  the  same  character  from  Cannelton. 


Lepidocystis — Lesqx. 

Spore  cases  long^  naked^  attached  in  right  a/agle  and 
opposite  to  a  broad  rachis^  or  shorty  placed  in  spiral  order 
upon  long  Jlexuous  axes^  or  isolated  sporanges^  detached 
from  strobiles  of  unknown  character. 

The  limitation  of  this  genus  is  vague  and  uncertain.  I 
refer  to  it  as  seen  by  the  figures  Atl.,  PL  LXIX,  f.  3-7, 
16-24,  organs  which,  though  representing  fructifications  of 
the  LycopodiacecBy  are  either  obscurely  related  by  their 
characters,  or  without  aflSnity  to  what  is  known  until  now 
of  the  plants  of  this  family.  Under  the  same  name  are  de- 
scribed sporanges  detached  from  their  support  and  of  un- 
certain relation. 

Lepidocystis  peotinatus,  8p.  nov.^  PL  LXIX^  Fig.  S. 

Axis  flat  and  broody  supporting  cylindrical  contigu- 
ous and  parallel  sporanges^  pointed  at  both  ends. 

The  figure  does  not  need  explanation.  The  fragment  is 
distinct  and  exactly  figured.  The  cylindrical  capsules  placed 
aside  and  contiguous,  are  evidently  spore  cases.  They  are 
broken  or  opened  in  some  places  by  obliteration  of  the 
cortex.  The  inside  is  concave,  corresponding  in  shape  to 
the  convex  outside.  They  are  all  of  the  same  size,  one  and 
a  half  centimeters  long,  about  half  a  centimeter  in  diame- 
ter. 

Habitat — The  specimen  is  No.  423  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's 
collection  from  the  subconglomerate  Campbell's  ledge  near 
Pittston.     I  have  not  seen  any  other. 

Lepidocystis  lineatus,  8p.  nov.  PI,  LXIX,  Fig,  j^, 

Sporanges  short,  parallel,  nearly  contiguous  on  the 
sides,  attached  by  a  truncate  base  to  a  flattened  axis,  reg- 
ularly striaie  crosswise^  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  prom- 
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inent  ridge  or  iierve  passing  out  at  the  top  into  a  short 
blunt  macro. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  sporanges  is  not  distinctly 
seen.  They  appear  joined  to  a  flattened  axis  by  their  base. 
As  in  the  former  species,  the  axis  is  striate.  The  sporanges 
are  only  half  as  long,  seven  millimeters,  five  to  six  milli- 
meters broad,  liighly  convex  or  rhomboidal  by  cross  sec- 
tion, the  upper  angle  being  carinate  by  an  inflation  or 
nerve  enlarging  from  the  base  to  the  outside,  where  it  passes 
beyond  the  lamina  into  a  short  blunt  point. 

Habitat — The  fragment  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Lorenz,  of  Philadelphia ;  found  at  South  Salem  vein  of 
Port  Carbon,  Penn'a. 

LkPIDOC YSTIS   QUxVDKANGULARIS,    Sp.  UOV,,   PI,  LXIX^ 

Fig,  6, 

Axis  broad>^  hearing  elongated  rhomboidal  scars  of  spor- 
anges ;  sporanges  exactly  cubic^  joined  to  the  axis  by  one 
of  their  faces. 

The  axis  is  three  to  four  millimeters  broad ;  the  fragment 
represented  in  the  figure  being  part  of  a  long  strobile  whose 
shape  was  originally  cylindrical,  but  which  flattened  by 
compression  has  lost  by  maceration  the  sporanges  of  its 
upper  convex  surface.  These  sporanges  are  short,  three 
millimeters  on  each  side ;  the  point  of  attachment,  as  seen 
from  the  scars,  is  made  by  superposition  of  one  of  its  faces. 

//a6/te^— Collection  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lorenz,  of  Philadel- 
phia.    It  is  from  the  Mammoth  vein. 

Lepidoc YSTIS  OBTUSUS,  Sp,  7io».,  PI,  LXIX^  Figs,  6,  7, 

Brachypkyllum  obtusum,  Leaqz.^  Oeol.  of  P^nn^a,  (1868^)  p.  876,  PI. 
XVII,  f.  8. 

Strobile  long^  Jleamons^  cylindrical  and  narrow;  spor- 
anges disposed  in  spiral^  rhomboidal,,  obtuse  or  truncate 
at  both  ends ;  scars  upon  the  a^is  same  as  in  the  former 
species. 

The  form  is  common  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Anthra- 
cite, the  Five  Foot  and  Mammoth  veins,  there  found  always 
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in  fragments,  some  of  them  as  long  as  twenty  to  thirty 
centimeters.  The  sporanges  are  somewhat  larger  than  in 
L.  quadrangular  is  ^  but  possibly  the  enlarging  and  defor- 
mation is  caused  by  vertical  compression,  for  all  the  speci- 
mens seen  are  flattened.  One  of  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Lorenz 
bears  remains  of  this  species  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  it  has  others  like  those  of  the  former.  In  comparing 
f.  6  and  7  of  our  plate  with  f.  8  of  the  Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1. 
c,  the  outlines  of  these  sporanges  seem  different.  Indeed, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  positively  represent  the  shape  of 
these  sporanges,  so  varied  it  is  even  upon  a  same  specimen. 
They  are  certainly  sporanges.  I  have  seen  spores  aside 
of  a  fragment  of  strobile ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
serve them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  spore-cases,  which 
are  of  hard  coriaceous  texture.  Probably  some  of  these 
spoiunges  opened  and  bearing  seeds  will  be  found  hereafter. 

In  Geol.  of  Penn'a  (1858)  this  plant  was  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Brachyphyllum  established  by  Brong- 
niart,  Tabl.  d.  genres,  p.  69,  for  branches  of  conifers  of  the 
Jurassic.  I  remarked,  however,  in  the  description,  1.  c, 
that  this  vegetable  could  not  represent  a  true  BracJiyphyl- 
Imn^  but  rather  a  narrow  catkin  of  a  Lepidodendron  or  a 
Lepidostrobus. 

Ilahitqi — Anthracite  basin  of  Penn'a;  not  rare,  but  not 
seen  elsewhere. 

Lepidocystis  ANGULARI8,  Sp.  Tiov,^  PI,  LXIX,  Figs. 

16,  17. 

Strobile  sJiort,  nearly  round;  spore  case  imhricatcd  in 
circular  rows,  upon  a  broad  axis ;  scales  covering  them 
ovate,  angular  at  the  top. 

The  analysis  of  these  fragments  is  difficult,  as  I  cannot 
positively  see  if  the  whole  organism  represents  a  cone  or  a 
mere  sporange  with  siK)res  covered  with  scales ;  f.  15  repre- 
sents either  the  axis  or  the  case  emptied  of  its  spores.  T 
have  now  under  my  eyes  another  specimen  of  the  same  or 
of  an  analogous  species  which  is  twice  as  broad  as  f.  17, 
twenty-three  millimeters  transversely,  and  fifteen  i^  vertical 
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direction.  The  spores  and  their  decking  scales  are  also  two 
ranked,  but  they  api)ear  disposed  star-like  in  groups  of  five 
oval  sori  around  a  central  elevated  point  like  those  of  the 
Ferns.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  these  vegetable  organs 
cannot  be  referred  to  Ferns.  The  one  not  figured  and  larger 
is  reiiiforra  or  slightly  emarginate  in  the  middle,  at  both  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  like  a  broad  sporange  with  two  valves 
opened,  containing  one-celled  large  macrospores. 

Habitat — Communicated  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  Specimen 
Nos.  301  and  306,  from  Campbell's  Ledge,  sub  or  intra-con- 
glomei-ate.  The  larger  specimen  not  figured,  is  from  Mr. 
I.  F.  Mansfield,  No.  425,  in  shale  of  the  Cannelton  coal. 

Lepidocystis  vesiculauis,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXIX^  Figs. 

Carpolithes  vesicularUy  OeoL  Rept,  of  HL^  TV,  p.  ^f ,  Ft.  XXXI^  /.  19-tl, 

Bladder-like  sporanges^  originally  ivjlated^  bidjlaitened 
in  the  shale  and  deformed  by  compression. 

These  sporanges,  averaging  about  one  centimeter  in  diam 
eter,  are  most  varied  in  their  forms,  more  generally  irregu- 
larly oval,  or  nearly  square  in  outline,  or  circular,  inflated 
on  the  borders,  with  a  round  depression  in  the  middle.  F. 
20  is  probably  a  sporange  of  Lepidostrobiis  (Mdcrocystis) 
qiuidratus,  as  remarked  in  the  description  of  this  species. 

Habitat — Not  rare  in  the  lower  coal  measures.  Shale 
over  the  coal  of  Morris  and  Mui-physborough,  111.     Abund- 

« 

ant  at  Cannelton,  Penn'a  and  around  Pittston,  as  seen  in 
the  collections  of  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 
Some  of  these  sporanges  show  the  spores  under  the  erased 
epideiTOis. 

Lepidocystis  FRxxiyiFORUis,{Goepp.\  Lesqx.^Pl.  LXIX^ 

Figs.  21-23. 

Carpolithes  fraxiniformii  ?  Ooepp.  dt  Berg.,  De  fruet.  db  Sem.,  p.  fff,  PI' 
III,  /.  SSf  34.    Lesqx.  Oeol.  of  Penii^a^  (1858)^  p.  87?. 

C.  1  Mliquaf  Daws.  Dev.  PI.  of  Maine,  Quat,  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc,  1868,  p, 
465 y  PI.  XVII,  f.  4. 

Sporanges  injlated  or  bladder-like^  oblong  in  outline^ 
rounded  or  truncate  at  both  ends. 

The  sj^oranges  containing  spores,  as  seen,  t  21,  are,  like 
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the  former,  very  variable  in  size,  from  one  and  a  half  to 
nearly  five  centimeters  long,  and  six  to  ten  millimeters  in 
diameter.  Their  shape  is  generally  oblong,  with  both  ex- 
tremities obtuse  or  truncate.  That  they  are  true  sporanges 
is  seen  by  the  scattered  spores  piercing  through  the  epi- 
dermis, f.  21. 

The  reference  of  these  sporanges  to  CarpoUthes  fraxini- 
formis^  Goepp.  &  Berg.,  1.  c.,-is  far  from  certain,  though 
the  species  of  the  European  authors  represent  evidently 
spore  cases  with  a  medial  pedicel,  thus  distantly  compara- 
ble to  Lepidophyllum  truncatum^  AtL,  PL  LXIX,  f.  9. 

Habitat — Abounds  in  a  bed  of  subconglomerate  shale  be- 
low Pottsville,  Penn'a,  with  remains  of  Lepidodendron. 
Also  found  by  Mr.  Lacoe,  under  the  conglomerate  near 
Pittston.  I  have  received  one  si)ecimen  from  Cannelton, 
Penn'a,  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield.  It  is  described  by  Prof. 
Dawson,  from  Perry  county,  Maine. 

Lepidocystis  bullatus,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXIX^  Figs.  ^4,  ^4«. 

CarpoUthes  bullatvuit  Lesqx,,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ml,,  IV,  p.  46S,  PI.  XXXI, 
/.  22-24. 

Sporanges?  smalls  half  globular^  irregularly  wrinkled' 
and  flattened  by  compression. 

Except  that  these  bodies  are  much  smaller  than  those 
described  as  L.  vesicular  is  ^  they  have  the  same  characters. 
By  inference  and  on  account  of  this  relation,  I  suppose 
them  to  represent  sporanges.  Perhaps  the  following  species 
explains  their  nature. 

Habitat — Common  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  above 
the  Millstone  grit.  111.  and  Penn'a.  , 

Sporocystis,  Lesqx. 

Agglomerations  of  macrospores^  grouped  together  or  co- 
hering or  agglutinate  by  the  borders,  more  generally  witJi- 
out  cases,  and  therefore  of  uncertain  reference.  PI.  LXIX, 

f  1^.  U^ 
Sporocystis  planus,  Sp.  nov.,  PI.  LXIX^  f.  15,  15a. 

Spores  flat,  surrounded  by  a  large  border^  variable  m 
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form  and  size^  connected  to  each  others  by  the  angular 
borders,  like  a  Tfiosaic  work. 

These  groups  of  spores  are  round  or  oval,  the  spores  being 
apparently  glued  together  by.  the  borders  or  by  a  kind  of  in- 
dusium,  and  therefore  of  various  forms,  irregularly  square 
or  polygonal,  smooth  and  inflated  on  the  surface,  marked 
with  very  small  central  mamillae.  They  represent  an  ag- 
glomeration of  spores  like  those  found  at  the  base  of  the 
t^elaginea. 

Habitat — Abundant  under  the  conglomerate  at  Pittston  ; 
communicated  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Genera  and  Species  doubtfully  referable  to  Lyco- 

PODIACEiE. 
PSILOPHYTON,  Daws. 

Stenis  dichotomous  ;  young  branches  car inate  ;  rhizomes 
cylindrical^  villous  or  scaly j  marked  with  round  scars 
points  of  attachment  of  cylindrical  rootlets ;  leaves  dis- 
posed in  spiral^  small  or  rudimentary^  acicular^  squar- 
rose^  open.  Fructifications  in  small  naked  sporanges^ 
sj) indie  shaped  or  clavate^  axillary  or  in  pairs  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches. 

On  the  plants  of  this  genus,  Schimper  remarks,  Paleont. 
Veget.,  III.,  p.  648 :  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  details 
given  by  Prof.  Dawson  on  the  internal  structure  of  these 
plants,  their  place  among  the  vascular  cryptogamous  plants 
is  not  yet  fixed.  The  circinnate  vernation  and  the  vascular 
scalariform  tissue  recall  that  of  the  Ferns ;  the  general  facies 
and  the  leaves  relate  the  plants  to  some  Lycopodiacece^  while 
the  disposition  and  the  form  of  the  organs  of  fructifications 
have  not  any  analogy,  in  the  fossil  or  even  in  the  living 
cryptogams.     It  is,  it  seems,  a  lost  type. 

PSILOPIIYTOX   PRINCEPS,    DaWS. 

Oeol.  Sur.  of  Canada,  mi,  p.  87,  PL  IX^XI. 
Schp.  Paleont,  vegeL,  III,  p.  648. 

Stem  erect^  repeatedly  dichotomous ;  leaves  in  spiral^ 
shorty  squarrose^  slightly  turned  upward  or  in  right  an- 
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gle;  fertile  branches  open^  many  times  forked  at  the  apex; 
sporanges  numerous^  generally  geminate^  pending  ;  leaves 
of  the  fertile  branches  very  shorty  scarcely  discernible. 

The  stem  of  this  species  is  comparatively  large,  measur- 
ing more  than  one  centimeter  in  diameter.  The  fructifica- 
tions, as  figured  by  the  author,  are  remarkably  like  those 
of  ArchcBopteris, 

Habitat — The  author,  in  Devonian  Plants  of  Maine,  Q. 
J.  Geol.  Soc,  1863,  remarks  that  this  species  has  been  found 
to  extend  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  Devonian  series  to 
the  upper  members,  in  Canada  and  through  every  part  of 
eastern  America,  where  land  plants  have  been  found 
These  plants  belong  to  the  oldest  representatives  of  the  land 
vegetation.  One  species  is  described  from  the  Silurian  Cin- 
cinnati group,  in  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  v.  XVII,  No.  100, 
p.  163. 

Leptophl(eum  rhombicum,  Daws.^  Nov,  Gen.  &  Sp. 

Fl,  of  the  Dev.  Period  of  N.  E,  America,  Quat.  Jour.  OeoL  Soc.,  Nov.  1862^ 
p.  S16y  Pi.  XII.  f.  8f  and  PI.  XVII,  f.  6S. 

Stem  covered  with  contiguous  rhombic  areoUs^  each  with 
a  single  small  scar  a  little  above  its  center^  and  ai)ove  this 
a  very  slight  furrow.  Decorticated  stems  with  spiral 
punctiform  scars  in  slight  depressions.  Bark  thin^  pith- 
cylinder  very  large^  with  transverse  markings  of  the  char- 
acter of  Sternberg  ia. 

This  plant  seems  to  have  presented  a  straight  cylindrical 
stem,  supporting  leaves  with  thick  bases,  and  of  which 
only  traces  remain.  Its  bark  was  thin ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  had  a  thin  woody  cylinder,  within  which  was  a  very 
large  Stembergia-pith.  One  specimen  shows  a  growth  of 
young  wood  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  on  which  the 
rhombic  scars  are  only  imperfectly  developed ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  this  younger  portion  the  transverse  structure 
of  the  pith  exhibits  itself  through  the  thin  bark  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  portion,  if  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  stem,  might  be  described  as  a  Slernbergia.  This  is 
another  peculiar  phase  of  these  remarkable,  transversely 
wrinkled  piths  that  seems  to  have  belonged  to  so  many  of 
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the  carboniferous  and  Devonian  plants.  The  markings  on 
the  surface  of  the  stems  of  tliis  plant  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  Lepidodeiidran  ietragonumy  Ulodejidron  minus 
and  LomcUophloyos  erassicauley  but  the  vascular  scars  and 
the  general  structure  of  the  stem  are  different.  I  believe 
this  plant  to  be  more  allied  to  UlodendrecB  and  Lepidoden- 
drece^  than  to  any  other  plants. 

The  above  is  entirely  copied  from  Prof.  Dawson's  memoir, 
as  this  genus  is,  like  the  former,  unknown  to  me,  except 
from  the  description  and  figures  of  its  author. 

Habitat — Devonian  measures  of  Maine. 

TiENIOPHYLLE^. 

T^NIOPHYLLUM,  Lesqx. 

Proc,  Am,  Phil.  Soe.  (1378)^  p.  SSO, 

Stems  large^  leaves  crowded^  jistular^  flat  by  compres- 
sion^ thicJc^  exactly  linear^  decurring  at  the  base^  surface 
smooth^  opaque  oi'  shining. 

The  plants  referred  to  this  division  resemble  those  of  the 
narrow-leaved  Cordaites  by  the  size  of  their  leaves  only. 
These  are  still,  narrower,  more  eicactly  linear,  and  their  sur- 
face is  not  striate  or  marked  by  nerves,  neither  when  corti- 
cated nor  when  deprived  of  their  coaly  epidermis.  Seen 
with  a  strong  glass,  the  epidermis  appears  lined  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  by  a  very  thin  areolation  composed  of  ap- 
pressed  square  meshes  resembling  those  of  the  finest  tissue. 
The  leaves,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  are  very  long.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  one  in  its  entire  length  in  any  of  the 
specimens  examined.  Their  points  of  attachment  still  more  , 
than  their  smooth  surface  separates  them  from  Cordaites^ 
these  points  being  marked  by  linear  narrow  scars,  rounded 
and  slightly  inflated  at  the  lower  end,  generally  acute  or 
acuminate  upwards.  The  species  referred  to  this  group 
represent  evidently  a  different  generic  division,  if  not  a 
separate  family. 

The  above  description,  taken  from  the  Proc.,  1.  c,  is  exact 
as  far  as  the  characters  of  the  generic  division  could  be 
recognized  from  the  specimens  bearing  leaves  only,  which 
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I  had  then  for  examination.  But  recently  Mr.  I.  F.  Mans- 
field, to  whom  the  American  coal  flora  owes  already  the 
discovery  of  specimens  of  some  of  its  most  interesting  types, 
has  sent  me  a  large  piece*  of  slate  seventy  centimeters  long, 
covered  with  remains  of  T.  decurrens^  which  forcibly  elim- 
inates the  supposed  relation  of  these  plants  to  the  Cor- 
daites. 

The  specimen  represents  a  trunk  of  Slemmatopteris 
Schimperi^  covered  with  a  coating  of  rootlets.  To  its 
borders  are  superposed,  in  close  appressed  confused  masses, 
bundles  of  leaves  of  T.  decu/rrens^  diverging  from  it  un- 
der an  acute  angle  of  20-30°,  exactly  like  those  in  Atl. 
PL  LXXXI,  f.  1,  right  ^ide.  These  leaves  are  remarkably 
similar  to  the  radicles  covering  the  stems  of  Stemmatop- 
teris^  a  little  broader,  however,  apparently  tubulose,  or 
hollow  cylinders  flattened  by  compression,  with  a  parietal 
tissue  nearly  half  a  millimeter  thick.  The  hollow  or  in- 
side canal  of  these  leaves,  as  seen  at  divers  parts  where  the 
parietal  surface  is  open,  is  filled  \vith  closely  appressed 
macrospores  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter  (flattened), 
distributed  here  and  there  in  patches  of  various  length. 
Some  are  seen  continuous,  five  to  six  centimeters  long,  four 
to  five  millimeters  broad,  evidently  enclosed  into  these 
hollow,  fistular,  leaf-like  sporangiophores.  As  these  groups 
of  spores  are  distributed  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the 
specimen,  and  seen  at  divers  places  where  the  cortical  tissue 
is  destroyed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  relation  to 
the  leaves  and  their  mode  of  attachment  to  them.  But  the 
connection  of  these  bundles  of  filaments  to  the  trunk  of 
Stemmatopter is  is  not  clear.  Towards  the  lower  part  the 
decurring  leaves  cover  the  border  of  the  trunk  as  if  they 
were  appressed  upon  it,  and,  therefore,  possibly  coming  in 
contact  by  casual  superposition.  But  towards  the  upper 
part,  where  the  radicles  covering  the  bark  of  Stemmatop- 
teris  are  transformed  into  a  thick  layer  of  coal,  this  layer 
passes  a  little  out  of  the  borders  of  the  trunks  upon  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  Tceniophyllum^  as  if  these  were  de- 
rived from  the  same  stem,  though  none  of  them  are  placed 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  radicles,  and  none  appear  mixed 
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with  them.  There  are  evidently  two  kinds  of  vegetables. 
The  question  is  only  on  the  connection  of  the  plants,  either 
as  casual  by  the  deposits  of  a  tuft  of  leaves  of  Tceniophyl 
lum^  upon  the  Stemmatopteris^  or  in  a  community  of  vege- 
tation by  parasitic  association  of  this  Toeniaphyllum,  The 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  tlus  Stemmatopteris  is  free,  with- 
out connection  with  any  leaves  of  Toeniophyllum.  On  the 
first  description  of  this  plant,  which  was  communicated  to 
European  Phytopaleontologists,  Schimper,  Grand  d'Eury, 
and  other  authors  have  remarked  upon  the  doubtful  ]'ef- 
erence  of  these  vegetable  remains  to  Cordaites.  No  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  upon  their  relation  to  any  other 
group  of  the  Carboniferous  plants.  The  character  of  the 
fructifications  refer  them  to  the  Licopodiacece, 

The  aflSnity  to  living  species  of  this  family  is,  however, 
not  distinctly  marked.  They  may  be  compared  to  some 
Selaginelloe  ;  Iscetes^  for  example.  In  this  genus  the  spores 
are  axillary,  placed  in  membranaceous  sporocarps  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  The  sporocarps  ascend  higher  in  the 
leaves  than  the  spores,  sometimes  to  half  their  length.  In 
these  carboniferous  plants,  the  membranaceous  spore-cases 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  high  up  into  the  leaves,  or  in 
their  whole  length,  bearing  spores  either  continuous  or  in 
successive  groups. 

The  axis  of  the  Isoetece  is  short.  What  I  have  described 
as  the  stems  of  Tceniophyllum^  as  seen  upon  the  specimen 
figured,  may  represent  a  prolongation  of  an  axis  of  the 
same  kind,  a  stump  like  that  of  PI.  LXXXIV. 

The  three  species  described  under  this  generic  name  are 
closely  related  by  the  characters  of  their  leaves.  T,  con- 
iextunn  seems  a  mere  variety  of  T,  decurens  and  T,  dejlex- 
um^  with  its  large  flat  ribbon-like  leaves,  may  perhaps  rep- 
resent the  sterile  plants  of  the  same  species.  The  reticula- 
tion of  the  thin  epidermis  is  in  all  of  the  same  character. 
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TjENiopiiYLLUitf  DECURRENS,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXX,  Fig.  1^; 

LXXXl  Fig.  1. 

Lesqz.,  Proe.  Am.  Phil.  Soe.  {1878),  p.  SSI,  Ft.  LI,  /.  4 ;  LIT,  /.  i.» 

Characters  of  the  specias,  same  as  for  the  genus. 

Both  the  figures  represent  the  leaves  decurring  upon  the 
stem  by  an  elongated  base,  but  in  PL  LXXX  the  leaves 
preserve  in  their  length  as  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  seen  the 
same  diameter  all  along  their  decurring  base,  while  in  PI. 
LXXXI  they  are  gradually  narrowed  downward  to  their 
points  of  attachment,  forming,  as  appressed  upon  another 
or  against  each  other,  narrow  basilar  prominent  ridges. 
The  leaves  also  of  PI.  LXXX  are  slightly  broader  and  more 
distinctly  enlarged  upwards.  As  the  trunk  of  this  speci- 
men is  not  seen,  I  could  not  compare  the  point  of  attach- 
ment ;  and  the  characters  of  texture,  facies  and  size  of  the 
leaves  being  the  same,  I  consider  them  as  variable  forms  of 
the  same  species.  Perhaps  even  the  variation  is  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  compression  and  maceration  of  frag- 
ments of  a  same  plant.  The  crowded  leaves  average  five  to 
seven  millimeters  in  width,  forming  by  their  imbricating 
and  decurring  long  base  a  thick  coating  of  coaly  bark, 
which,  when  destroyed,  leaves  the  surface  of  the  stem 
smooth,  or  irregularly  lined  and  wrinkled.  It  is  marked  by 
numerous  leaf  scars,  some  of  them  distinctly  seen,  others 
destroyed  or  obscure,  so  that  their  relative  position  is 
not  definitely  recognizable.  The  scars  are  placed  in  spiral 
order,  but  their  place  is  not  always  indicated  by  the  points 
of  attachment.  They  are  generally  obtuse  and  inflated  at 
the  base,  where  they  measure  one  millimeter  in  diameter 
only,  gradually  eflfaced  and  narrowed  upwards,  and  there- 
fore their  characters  are  far  diflferent  from  those  left  by  the 
leaves  of  Cordaites.  The  bark  of  the  stem  also  is  much 
thicker,  not  merely  a  thin  smooth  jyellicle  of  coal,  but  a 
coating  of  shaly  carbonaceous  matter  one  millimeter  thick 
or  more. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a;  Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

*  The  quoted  Nos.  of  the  plates  of  this  genus  and  of  the  Cordaites  refer  to 
a  few  sets  distributed  before  the  definitive  disposition  of  the  plates,  one  of 
which  is  bound  in  the  vol.  of  the  library  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Society. 
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T^NiopiiYLLUM  coNTEXTUM,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXXII, 

Fiys,  ^,  2a. 

Leaqx.y  Proc,  Am,  FkiL  8oc.,  I.  c,  p,  SSt^  Fl.  LIII^  /.  f,  fa. 

Leaves  narrow^  linear^  Uoo  millimeters  broad^  apparently 
very  lony^  obtuse^  twisted  or  interl'aced  together  in  tufts 
and'  erects  diverging  and  curved  in  the  upper  part. 

This  species  merely  differs  from  the  former  by  the  nar- 
rower leaves,  more  distinctly  linear,  compactly  twined  in 
the  lower  part.  They  are  less  flattened,  evidently  tistulose. 
Their  substance  is  thick,  the  epidermis  is  a  coaly  layer  irreg- 
ularly disrupted  in  minute  elongated  granules,  as  in  f.  2a. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  leaves  in  connection  with  a 
stem. 

By  compression  and  flattening,  an  inflated  border  is  here 
and  there  formed  along  some  of  the  leaves,  and  by  their 
superposition  the  upper  ones  seem  to  have  a  midrib.  In  a 
few  cases  when  the  heavy  coating  of  coaly  matter  is  re- 
moved the  thread-like  vessels  of  the  surface  appear  spread 
in  loose  fasciles  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves  of  Dicrano- 
phyllum. 

Habitat — With  the  former. 

T^NiopiiYLLUM  DEFLEXUM,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXXIIl^ 

Fig.  I 

Lesqx.y  Proc,  Am,  Phil,  Soc,  I,  c.,p.  Mi,  PI,  LTVt  /,  4, 

Stem  or  branch  narrow;  leaves  closely  imbricaied^  ap- 
parently decurrent^  their  base  being  covered  by  fragments 
of  broken  leaves  decurring  to  and  expanding  in  right  an- 
gle from  the  stem  ;  surface  smooth. 

The  part  of  a  branch  figured  here  is  entirely  covered  with 
broken  fragments  of  detached  leaves,  and  its  surface  is  no- 
where exposed ;  the  leaves  deflexed  along  the  borders  in  right 
angle  to  the  stem,  seemingly  from  above  the  decurring  base, 
are  all  flattened  and  parallel,  their  borders  generally  con- 
tiguous. They  measure  one  centimeter  in  width  and  thirty- 
seven  centimeters  in  length  to  the  point  where  the  specimen 
is  broken.  The  coaly  epidermis  is,  on  the  surface,  very  thin 
and  fragmentary,  or  spread  here  and  there  like  powder  by 
30  P. 
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decomposition ;  but  the  leaves  taken  altogetlier  appear  of 
a  somewhat  thick  consistence.  I  have  of  this  species  only 
one  specimen,  a  large  piece  of  shale  of  which  a  fragment 
only  is  figured.  Seen  with  a  very  strong  glass,  the  veins 
of  the  surface  may  be  approximately  counted  at  twenty  in 
one  millimeter  space;  the  cross  wrinkles  are  also  of  the 
same  size.  The  tissue  of  the  epidermis  is  the  same  as  in 
the  former  species,  merely  a  little  looser.  The  cross  section 
of  the  leaves  shows  both  surfaces  separated  by  a  thin  layer 
of  shale  or  clay,  as  if  the  leaves  had  been  in  their  original 
state  inflated  or  tubulose. 
Habitat — With  the  former. 

SlGILLARI^. 

Truriks  simple  or  forking  near  the  apex^  smooth^  or  longi- 
tudinally furrowed^  marked  by  leaf  scars  of  various 
forms ^  disposed,  in  spiral  order ;  leaves  grass-like^  tripli- 
cate^ simple  nerved;  radicular  appendages  {Stigmaria) 
thicks  dichotoTTious^  horizontally  expanded^  bearing  long 
linear  simple  cylindrical  fistulose  or  flattened  leaves  or 
rootlets^  more  or  less  regularly  disposed  in  spiral  order ^ 
leaving  as  their  scars  circular  m/imillcB,  with  a  central 
vascular  round  point. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  plants  of  this  family  is  little 
known  as  yet,  and  there  is  still  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  their  general  characters,  and  to  the  relation  which 
they  indicate  to  plants  of  the  present  time.  Brongniart^ 
from  the  microscopical  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Sigilla^ 
ria  elegans^  was  disposed  to  consider  the  SigiUaricB  as  Gym- 
nosperms,  related  to  Cycadece.  This  opinion  is  admitted 
by  Dawson  and  Grand' Eury ;  but  the  generality  of  authors 
refer  this  family  to  the  Lycopodiacece,  Binney,  from  a  re- 
markably careful  and  precise  examination  of  the  internal 
structure  of  Sigill^aria,  Quat.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  May,  1863, 
PI.  IV,  V;  Phil.  Trans.,  1865,  p.  680,  PI.  XXXI-XXXV, 
exposes  the  result  of  his  researches  in  the  following  con- 
clusion (p.  591):  '*  Everything  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  probably  the  fructifications  of  Sigil^ 
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laria  will  prove  to  be  very  analogous  to  those  of  Lepido- 
dendron.'-  Goldenberg,  in  Fl.  Sarra>p.,  liv.  1  and  2,  refers 
Siffillarla,  with  Stigmaria^  etc.,  to  the  Selaginece.  He 
represents,  in  PL  A,  the  characters  of  the  living  plants  of 
this  family,  and  in  PI.  B,  comparative  figures  of  those  of 
the  fossil  Selaginece^  including  the  fructifications  of  Sigil' 
laria  in  strobiles,  in  close  affinity  to  those  of  Lepidoden- 
dron^  only  differing  by  the  blades  enlarged  at  the  base, 
without  spoiunges,  but  vertically  covering  agglomerations 
of  macrospores,  much  like  those  of  Atl.,  PL  LXVIII,  f  6. 
It  is  evident  that  fructifications  of  this  land  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  Gymnospermous  plants.  From  these  considera- 
tions Ileer,  Weiss,  Schimper,  and  Stur.  admit  the  Sigillarice 
into  the  family  of  the  Lycopodiacece  as  a  separate  group, 
however. 

As  American  specimens  are  not  in  such  a  state  of  fossil- 
ization  that  their  internal  structure  can  be  studied,  I  con- 
sider the  question  merely  from  the  outside  characters  of 
the  plants,  especially  from  the  scars  of  their  leaves  as  left 
upon  the  bark.  In  the  divisions  of  the  smooth  (not  fur- 
rowed) stems,  the  scars  of  some  species  of  Sigillaria  are  of 
the  Lepidodendroid  type,  for  example,  Sigillaria  mono- 
stigma  and  S.  fissa^  PL  LXXIII,  f .  3-6 ;  17.  Not  only  have 
these  scars  a  single  central  vascular  scar,  without  any  traces 
of  lateral  bundles,  but  as  seen  f.  6,  the  subcortical  impres- 
sions bear  caudate  appendages  like  the  base  of  Knorria 
leaves,  or  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  subcortical  state 
of  Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum^  etc.  The  leaves  also  of 
Sigillaria,  though  generally  longer  than  those  of  Lepido- 
dendron,  are  of  tlie  same  character,  and  cannot  be  compared 
to  leaves  of  Cycadece^  or  of  any  other  kind  of  gymno- 
sperms. 

As  for  Stigmaria  as  roots,  the  question  of  its  true  rela- 
tion to  Sigillaria  or  Lepidodend/ron  is  discussed  with  the 
description  of  the  Genus. 

Sigillaria,  Brgt 

Trunks  large^  simple  or  dichotomous  near  the  apex^ 
marked  by  leaf  scars  in  vertical  series^  separated  by  fur- 
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rows^  or  placed  in  spiral  order^  either  contiguous  or  more 
or  Uss  distant^  very  variable  in  size  and  shape^  rounds 
oval^  truncate  or  emarginate^  hexagonal^  transversely 
rhomhoidal^  etc.^  with  three  vascular  scarSy  one  simple 
medial  punctiform^  the  two  others  lateral^  of  semi-lunar 
or  linear  shape.  Leaves  linear^  long^  triplicate^  carinate 
or  plane ^  with  a  distinct  medial  nerve. 

The  leaves  are  rarely  found  attached  to  the  stems.  Gold- 
enberg,  in  his  monography  of  the  genus  Sigillaria^  dis- 
poses the  species  in  four  different  groups,  according  to  the 
general  disposition  and  shape  of  the  leaf  scars :  Leioder- 
maricE^  Clathrarice^  Rhytidolepis^  and  SyringodeTvdron. 
These  subdivisions  are  followed  and  defined  here  for  the 
description  of  the  American  species. 

§  1.  Leiodermari^e. 

Surface  of  the  trunks  not  costate;  leaf  scars  more  or 
less  distant^  not  contiguous, 

SiGiLLARiA  MONOSTiGMA,  Lcsqx,,  PI.  LXXIII,  Figs.  3-6. 

Qeol,  Rept.  of  HI.,  11,  p.  449,  PI.  XL II,  /.  1-6;  IV,  p.  446,  PI.  XXVI ^ 
f.5. 

Schp,  Paleont.  VegeU,  II,  p.  101, 

Asolanus  Camptotasnia,  Wood,  Proe.  Aead.  Nat.  ScU  Phila,,  p.  t38,  PI, 
TV,  f.  1. 

Supercortical  leaf  scars  broadly  rhomboidal^  constricted 
and  acute  at  the  sideSy  rounded  at  the  upper  and  lower 
part;  vascular  scars  simple^  punctiform^  in  the  middle 
of  a  smaller  central  rhomhoidal  mammilla^  or  naked^  at 
or  near  the  top  of  the  leaf  scars;  decorticated  surface  very 
variable;  impressions  of  the  leaf  scars  generally  lurge^ 
ovaly  with  a  small  transversely  rhomhoidal  cicatrice  and 
a  vascular  point  in  the  middle^  or  with  the  cicatrices  obso- 
lete^  topped  by  an  enlarged  vascular  mamilla  with  an  in- 
flated linear  protuberance  like  the  inflated  base  of  the 
leaves  of  a.  Knorria ;  surface  between  the  scars  always 
more  or  less  distinctly  and  regularly  striate  in  opposite 
directions,  obliquely  to  the  scars. 

The  cortex  of  this  species  is  easily  separated  in  thin  lam- 
ellae, and  the  scars  vary  in  their  characters  according  to  the 
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degree  of  decomposition  or  decortication  of  the  trunks.  1 
have  endeavored  to  represent  the  more  important  of  their 
features,  but  I  must  say  that  among  two  or  three  scores  of 
specimens  which  have  been  and  are  still  under  my  examin- 
ation, I  have  rarely  found  tw^o  of  them  exactly  similar  in 
all  their  characters.  The  leaf  scars  especially  are  very 
variable.  Generally  the  striae  of  the  surface,  diverging 
from  the  scars  in  oblique  and  in  opposite  direction,  are  seen 
upon  the  successive  layers  of  the  bark,  even  some  traces  of 
them  are  left  upon  the  decorticated  surface  of  f.  6. 

Tlie  subcorticated  scars  are  much  longer,  oval,  with  the 
outlines  of  f.  4,  without  any  rhomboidal  scar,  merely  smooth, 
flat,  or  marked  by  a  vascular  point  near  the  top.  Upon  the 
naked  stem  they  are  as  nearly  linear  as  in  the  lower  part 
of  f.  5. 

The  distance  between  the  leaf  scars  vary  from  eight  to 
twenty  millimeters  in  the  spiral  direction  of  the  scars,  and 
from  center  to  center.  The  average  size  of  these  scars  in 
their  state  of  preservation  or  as  rhomboidal,  is  vertically 
five  millimeters,  one  millimeter  more  transversely.  In  the 
decorticated  state  the  oval  scars  measure  eight  to  twelve 
millimeters  vertically,  and  are  only  half  as  broad. 

Schimper  compares  this  species  to  S,  rimosa^  Gold., 
which  it  resembles  indeed,  as  remarked  in  my  first  descrip- 
tion, by  the  decorticated  oval  scars ;  but  all  the  essential 
characters  are  different.  S,  rimosa  has  the  triple  vascular 
scars  of  a  Slgillaria^  while  S,  rrwriostigrria  has  only  a  single 
vascular  point,  and  is  by  this  character  a  transitional  form 
relating  this  group  of  Sigillaria  to  Lepidodendron.  In  the 
European  species  also  the  striae  or  wrinkles  are  lengthwise 
as  seen  upon  all  the  specimens  represented  by  Goldenberg, 
while  in  S,  monostigvia  they  diverge  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  scars,  and  this  also  is  seen  upon  all  the  corticated 
or  semi-corticated  American  specimens  which  I  have  ex- 
amined. 

I  know  of  no  relation  to  this  species  which,  until  now, 
represents  a  type  peculiar  to  the  American  coal  flora.  With 
the  following  it  could  be  separated  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus. 
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Habitat — Not  rare  at  Colchester,  111.  Abounds  at  Can- 
nelton,  Penn'a,  where  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield  has  obtained 
splendid  and  very  numerous  specimens  representing  the 
characters  of  the  species  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  Found 
also  at  Pittston,  coal  B,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 


SiGiLLARiA  FissA,  Lesqx.  PI.  LXXIII,  Fig.  17. 

OeoL  of  J^nn*at  (1858),  p.  871,  PI.  XJII,  /.  4.  Schp.,  Paleoni.  veget,; 
II,  p.  100. 

Leaf  scars  distant^  umbonate^  rhoviboidal^  deeply  eniar- 
ginaie  at  the  iipper  border,  rounded  at  the  lower,  angular 
on  the  sid^s  ;  vascular  scars  marked  by  a  single  point  near 
the  top  of  an  inside  smaller  rhomboidal  mamilla. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  former  by  the  scars  a  little  more  distant, 
deeply  emarginate  at  the  upper  border,  less  enlarged  on  the 
sides,  with  a  central  convex  mamilla,  and  by  the  wrinkles 
or  striae  of  the  surface  merely  undulating  lengthwise.  Per- 
haps these  characters  are  not  persistent,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  considered  as  specific.  They  are  not  re- 
marked, however,  upon  any  of  the  numerous  specimens  of 
the  former  species. 

S.  denudata,  Goepp.,  Perm,  fl.,  p.  200,  PI.  XXXIV,  f.  1, 
is  closely  allied  to  this  species,  differing  essentially  by  the 
triple  vascular  scars. 

Habitat — Muddy  creek,  near  Shamokin,  a  locality  where 
I  found  some  i)lant8  of  peculiar  types  not  seen  elsewhere, 
8.  Schimperi^  among  others. 


SiGiLLARiA  OBLiQUA,  Brgt.  PI.  LXXIII^  Fig.  IS. 

Brgt.,  Hist,  d.  vegeU  foaa.,  p.  4S9,  PL  CL  VII,  f.  1,  t.  Leaqx.,  OeoL  of 
Penn'a,  1858,  p.  871, 

S.  rhomboidea,  Brgt,,  ibid.,  p.  4t5,  PI.  CL  VII,  /,  4.  Gold.,  Flor.  Sarrasp., 
II,  p.  22,  PI.  VI,  /.  6.    Schp.  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  99. 

S,  Sculpta,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p-  871,  PI.  XIII,  f.  S. 

Leaf -scars  oblique^  mammillate,  rhomboidul,  prolonged 
and  rounded  in  the  lower  part^  truncate  or  emarginate  at 
the  top^  angular  on  the  sides ;  vascular  scars  three^  the 
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lateral  ones  long,  linear,  arched;  cortex  rugose,  ribbed 
lengthwise. 

Tlie  leaf-scars  are  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  dis- 
tant from  center  to  center  in  tlie  oblique  direction  of  the 
si)ii'al,  six  to  seven  millimeters  long  and  as  broad  between 
the  lateral  angles,  rounded  at  the  lower  border  and  distinct- 
ly emarginate  at  the  apex,  (in  the  American  specimens).  S, 
obliqua,  as  figured  by  Brongniart  and  Goldenberg,  has  the 
scars  obtuse,  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  borders.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  difference  that  I  did  separate  the  Amer- 
ican form  as  S,  sculpta.  Possibly,  however,  the  disks  upon 
the  specimens  seen  by  the  European  authors  may  have  been 
somewhat  defoiined  by  maceration  and  compression.  For 
in  Brgt.  f.  1,  1.  c,  a  few  of  them  are  slightly  emarginate. 
Hence  the  essential  characters  being  identical  it  is  advis- 
able to  consider  the  American  form  as  a  mere  variety. 
The  subcorticated  scars  have  not  been  seen  by  European 
authors.  In  the  form  described  as  S.  sculpta  the  vascular 
scars  seen  under  the  cortex  are  double,  oval,  close,  but  not 
contiguous,  four  to  five  millimeters  long,  one  to  one  and  a 
half  millimeters  broad,  twice  as  long,  of  the  same  width 
and  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  Atl.  PI.  LXXIII,  f. 
19a.  Tlie  surface  between  them  is  irregularly  and  less 
distinctly  wrinkled  lengthwise. 

Habitat — The  species  is  not  rare,  and  indeed  presents 
different  forms  at  the  different  localities  where  it  has  been 
found.  As  S,  sculpta,  I  found  it  at  the  Gate  vein  of  New 
Philadelphia,  an  upper  coal.  A  specimen  of  the  same 
type  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  674,  from  the 
Plymouth  colliery,  represents  it  upon  a  surface  of  about 
fifty  centimeters  (square).  I  have  seen  it  also  from  Du- 
quoin  coal,  111.  As  S.  rhomboidea,  it  is  in  many  specimens 
from  Oliphant,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

SiGiLLARiA  SPINUL08A,  Germ. 

Verst.y  p.  58,  Pi.  XXV.  Oold.,  Flor.  JSarrcep,,  IT,  p.  20,  PL  X,  f.  5. 
Schp.,  Paleont.  vegeL,  II,  p,  lot.  Pi.  LXVII,  f.  12. 

Cortex  undulately  striate  lengthwise,  slightly  rugose 
crosswise;  scars  in  quincunodal  order ^  vertically  and 
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longitudinally  equidistant^  trapezoidal^  rounded  at  the 
lower  border^  narrowed  to  a  truncate  or  slightly  emargin- 
ate  top;  laterally  angular  in  the  middU;  vascular  scars 
three,,  the  middle  transversely  linear  or  punctiform^  the 
lateral  linear,,  obliquely  diverging ;  tubercles  scattered  in 
the  intervals,,  small,,  centrally  deeply  concave. 

Tlie  only  difference  to  note  in  the  characters  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  indicated  by  the  specimens.I  have  for  examination, 
is  the  smaller  size  of  the  disks.  They  measure  seven  to 
eight  millimeters  transversely  and  five  millimeters  verti- 
cally, while  in  the  European  form  they  average  about  two 
millimeters  more  in  both  directions.  The  distance  from 
center  to  center  in  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  is  two  cen- 
timeters. The  small  tubercles  scattered  upon  the  bark  in 
the  intervals  between  the  disks  are  rare,  nearly  immersed 
in  the  wrinkles,  one  and  a  half  millimeters  in  diameter, 
apparently  scars  of  adventive  rootlets,  as  supposed  by 
Schimper,  rather  than  remains  of  the  base  of  spines,  as 
supposed  by  Germar.  The  wrinkles  of  the  surface  are  not 
as  large  as  in  the  former  species  and  not  smooth,  but  ru- 
gose crosswise ;  the  leaf  scars  are  narrower  at  the  top,  more 
broadly  rounded  at  the  base.  I  can  see  no  other  difference 
between  this  species  and  the  former. 

Habitat — This  form  is  extremely  rare  in  the  American 
coal  measures ;  I  found  the  specimen  described  above,  in  a 
bed  of  sandstone  shale,  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  I  have  not 
seen  any  other.  It  is  Si.  226  of  the  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

SiGILLARIA    DILATATA,  LcsqX. 

Oeol,  of  Penn^a,  1858^  p.  871^  PI.  XJII,  /.  5.  Sehp,,  Paleont.  veget,^  IT^ 
p.  101. 

Leaf -scars  close  and  small ;  flat  or  slightly  umbonate^ 
enlarged  and  acuminate  on  the  sides,,  the  upper  border 
emarginate,,  the  lower  arched;  cortex  minutely  undulately 
striate  lengthwise. 

This  species  is  quite  distinct  and  easily  recognized.  The 
scars,  six  millimeters  distant  in  their  spiral  direction,  are 
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vertically  three  millimeters  in  diameter  only  and  twice 
as  broad,  being  compressed  and  acuminate  on  the  sides. 
The  medial  vascular  scar  is  comparatively  large,  the  lateral 
ones  mostly  joined  and  covering  it.  The  decorticated  sur- 
face is  also  rugose  lengthwise,  marked  with  thin  undulating 
lines,  and  the  vascular  scars  three,  the  two  lateral  oval,  less 
than  one  millimeter  long  and  half  as  broad,  the  medial  one 
punctifoiTO. 

Habitat — Carbondale.  First  seen  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Clarkson.  Found  later  near  Port  Carbon  and  at  Muddy 
Creek.  Specimens  Si.  17,  54,  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool., 
Cambridge. 

SiGILLARIA   RETICULATA,    LssqX.^  PI.  LXXTII^  MffS. 

19,  19a. 

Ocol.  Rept.  of  Ark.,  U,  p.  SIO,  PI.  Ill,  /.  g.  Schp.,  Faleont.  veget.,  11^ 
p.  99. 

Lea/scars  large^  close,  transversely  rhoToboidal,  obcor- 
date  or  eniarginate  at  the  upper  border,  enlarged  and 
acuminate  on  the  sides,  rounded  at  the  base;  surface  ob- 
scurely and  irregularly  costate  lengthwise,  transversely 
rugose. 

The  leaf-scars  have  about  the  same  shape  as  in  the  former 
species,  but  are  much  larger,  five  millimeters  high,  eight 
millimeters  broad,  less  dilated  on  the  borders ;  the  surface 
is  distinctly  transversely  wrinkled,  except  around  the  some- 
what umbonate  scars,  where  it  is  smooth  and  also  some- 
times marked  lengthwise  by  irregular  large  striae,  as  in  the 
specimen  figured  in  the  Ark.  Geol.  Rept.,  1.  c.  The  decor- 
ticated surface  has  the  vascular  scars  like  those  of  the  for- 
mer species,  comparatively  larger. 

Habitat— Male's  coal  bank.  Ark.  Sent  also  from  the 
coal  fields  of  Alabama,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich.  As  yet  this 
species  is  subconglomerate. 

« 

SiGILLARIA   LORENZII,  Sp.  TIOV. 

Cortex  distinctly  undulately  wrinkled  lengthwise  ;  leaf- 
scars  in  quicunxial  order,  vertically  less  distant  than  horir 
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zordally^  transversely  oval^  narrowed^  hut' obtuse  on  the 
sides ;  vascular  scars  in  the  middle. 

The  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  former,  diflfering  by 
the  form  of  the  scars,  oval,  equally  arched  on  the  upper 
and  lower  boixler,  contracted  but  somewhat  obtuse  on  the 
sides,  eight  millimeters  broad,  and  half  as  high.  The  de- 
corticated scars  are  not  exposed.  The  cortex  is  deeply  un- 
dulately  striate  between  the  scars,  which  are  one  centimeter 
distant  in  horizontal  direction,  but  slightly  lineate  in  the 
space  only  half  a  centimeter  wide,  which  separates  them 
vertically. 

Habitat — Seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Wm.  Lorenz,  of 
Philadelphia,  from  Raush  Gap,  Mammoth  vein,  Penn'a. 

SiGiLLARiA  Stellata,  LesQX.^  PL  LXXIII^  Fig.  20. 

Oeol,  of  Penn'a^  1869,  p.  871,  PI.  XIV,  /.  t.  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  IT, 
p.  101, 

Leaf -scars  in  quincunxial  position^  plane^  large.,  broad- 
ly rhomboidal-hexagonal^  emarginateatthetop^  half  round 
at  the  base.,  angular  on  the  sides  ;  cortex  distinctly  wrink- 
led in  undulaiing  strice  diverging  star-like  from  the  scars; 
vascular  scars  three.,  the  lateral  oval^  the  middle  puncti- 
form. 

Species  allied  to  S.  reticulata^  but  widely  different  by 
the  shape  of  the  leaf -scars  and  the  peculiar  direction  of  the 
striae  of  the  surface.  The  scars,  as  broad  as  long,  are  eight 
millimeters  in  diameter,  flat  and  smooth.  The  lateral  vas- 
cular impressions  are  oval,  as  in  the  decorticated  surface  of 
the  species  of  this  group,  with  an  arched  line  under  them. 
The  vertical  distance  between  the  scars  is  fifteen  millime- 
ters, the  horizontal  twentv-three. 

Habitat — Seen  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  splendid 
specimens  obtained  at  Carbondale.  The  Museum  of  Comp. 
Zool.,  Cambridge,  has  one  (Si.  2)  from  the  same  locality. 

SiGiLLARiA  ScHiMPERT,  Lcsqx.,  PL  LXXIII,  Fig.  ^1. 

Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1863,  p.  871,  PI,  XIV,  f.  i.  Schp,,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p. 
101. 

Surface  transversely  and  vertically  rugvZose^  horizon- 
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tally  thinly  stHate  ;  leaf -scars  large^  nearly  round  in  out- 
line  ;  upper  marginal  line  deep^  extending  horizontally  on 
the  sides;  the  lower  less  distinct;  vascular  scars  two, 
oval,  obliquely  di verging,  with  an  arched  linear  impres- 
sion above  them. 

The  figure  is  not  exactly  copied,  in  this  only,  that  it  does 
not  well  represent  the  rugosity  of  the  surface  thinly  trans- 
versely striate  by  disconnected  narrow  lines  traversing  even 
the  leaf-scars,  and  then  rugulose  obliquely  between  the 
scars  which  appear  thus  as  placed  into  lozenge-shaped  lat- 
ticed frames.  The  leaf-scars,  one  and  a  half  centimeters 
broad,  one  centimeter  in  vertical  direction,  are  formed  of 
an  upper  border  marked  by  a  deep  broad  highly  convex 
line  curved  horizontally  on  the  sides,  with  lower  concave 
borders  closing  the  circle  under  and  neai*  the  vascular  im- 
pressions. 

The  characters  of  this  species  are  somewhat  abnormal, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  a  medial  vascular  point,  which 
is  not  remarked  upon  the  specimen.  The  epidermis  of  the 
leaf-scars  has  been,  however,  partly  destroyed,  the  scare 
being  flat,  not  mammillate  as  they  are  generally  in  the  spe- 
cies of  this  group. 

Habitat — Pound  in  the  shale  of  an  old  mine  of  Muddy 
creek.  The  specimen  is  large,  S.  1,  Museum  of  Comp. 
ZooL,  Cambridge. 

SiGILLAUIA    CORRUGATA,    LcsqX. 
Oeol.  Rept.  of  TIL,  IV,  p,  445,  PI.  XXIV,  /.  4;  XXV,  /.  5,  decorticated. 

Cortex  deeply  rugose  lengthwise ;  leaf -scars  large  and 
distant,  oval  in  outline^  tumescent  in  the  middle,  with  a 
round  small  mamillu  and  two  oval  lateral  impressions  un- 
der it. 

m 

This  species  has  the  facies  of  a  Lepidodendron.  The 
oval  scars  one  centimeter  long,  seven  millimeters  broad, 
suiTounded  by  a  flat  border  one  to  two  millimeters  broad, 
are  gibbous  in  the  middle  and  there  marked  by  a  round 
vascular  scar,  placed  between  and  above  tyro  lateral  oval 
ones,  which  resemble  the  appendages  of  a  Lepidodendron. 
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These  scars  are  extremely  variable,  and  wheft  deformed  by 
abrasion  of  one  or  two  of  the  upper  cortical  layers,  they 
generally  preserve,  as  outlines  of  their  essential  characters,  a 
large  round  vascular  scar  in  the  middle  of  an  oblong  im- 
pression, acuminate  at  both  ends. 

Habitat — Marseilles,  Lasalle  county,  111.  Specimens  in 
a  poor  state  of  preservation. 

SiGILLARIA   LEIODERMA,    Brgt. 

Hist,  d,  veg,  /oaa,,  p.  4$t,  M,  CLVII,  /.  S,  8chp,,  FaleonL,  veget*,  TT^ 
p,  98. 

Cortex  smooth^  disks  oval^  not  angular^  marked  in  the 
center  by  a  small  horse-shoe- shaped  or  oval  vascular  scar. 

I  refer  to  this  species  two  specimens  with  ovate  leaf -scars 
or  disks  ten  to  fifteen  centimeters  long,  four  to  seven  milli- 
meters broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at  the  lower  border, 
obtuse  and  narrower  at  the  top.  One  of  them  bears  a  single 
central  oval  scar  or  mamilla ;  the  other  is  marked  with  a 
horse-shoe-shaped  line  under  the  vascular  point.  The  disks 
are  a  little  less  obtuse  at  the  top  than  in  Brongniart'  s  figure. 
The  cortex  in  one  of  the  specimens  is  very  thinly  lineate 
lengthwise ;  in  the  other  it  is  slightly  granulose. 

The  species  of  Brongniart  is  probably  made  from  a  spe- 
cimen in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  those  which  I 
had  for  examination  and  which  have  the  surface  more  or 
less  obliterated.  This  may  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  characters. 

The  leaf -scars  of  this  species,  are  much  like  those  of  the 
former.  It,  therefore,  merely  differs  by  the  nearly  smooth 
surface  of  the  trunks.  The  reverse  of  one  of  the  speci- 
mens, evidently  decorticated,  has  large  disks  joined  verti- 
cally by  a  tumescent  prolongation  of  the  base. 

Habitat — One  of  the  specimens  with  smaller  disks  is 
(Si.  24)  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Com  p.  Zool.  of 
Cambridge,  from  Massillon,  Ohio.  The  other  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  from  Port  Car- 
bon, Pa. 
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SiGILLARIA   LEPIDODENDRTFOLIA,    BtqI. 

Hist,  d,  veg./oaa.f  p.  4i6f  PI.  CLXI,  Oold,,  Fl.  Sarrcep,,  II,  p»  tl,  Pl» 
VI,  /,  10, 11»  Lesqx.,  OeoL  of  F^nn^a^  1858^  p.  871.  Schp,,  Baleont.  veget.,  II, 
p.  100, 

Cortex  irregularly  striate^  grooved  lengthwise^  hut  with- 
out ribs,  transversely  wrinkled  under  the  areoles  ;  leaf- 
scars  rhomboidal-ovaie^  angular  on  the  sides  ;  upper  and 
lower  borders  rounded ;  vascvZar  scars  three. 

One  of  the  specimens  of  this  species,  seen  at  Summit  Le- 
high in  a  private  collection,  represents  it  with  the  charac- 
ters described  by  the  author.  The  other  has  the  leaf- scars 
irregularly  disposed,  as  in  Brongniart's  figures,  also  of  the 
same  shape,  but  a  little  smaller.  The  scars  deformed  by 
compression  are  more  generally  oval,  but  those  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  have  the  same  form  as  in  the  European 
specimens,  or  like  f.  3,  Brgt.,  1.  c,  with  smaller  leaf -scars. 
These,  though  varying  from  seven  to  twelve  millimeters 
long,  have  the  same  transversal  diameter,  seven  millime- 
ters. 

Habitat — Specimen  Si.  105,  of  the  Museum  of  Comp. 
Zool.  of  Cambridge,  is  the  one  with  smaller  leaf  scars, 
which  I  refer  to  this  species.  It  is  from  the  roof  shale  of 
Morris,  111.  The  other  specimen,  from  Summit  Lehigh, 
was  not  obtainable.  The  8j)ecie8,  very  rare  in  the  American 
coal  measures,  appears  common  in  Europe,  as  besides  the 
references  quoted  above,  it  is  described  also,  without  figures, 
by  Heer  and  Grand'  Eury . 

§  2.    CLATHRARLfi. 

Scars  co^itiguous  by  prominent  border  s  forming  a  kind 
of  lattice  upon,  the  cortex. 

SiGiLLARiA  Brardii,  Brgt^  PI.  LXXIII^  Figs.  8-16. 

Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  foaa.,  p.  4SO,  PI.  CL  VIII,  /.  4,  Oold.,  Fl.  Sarrcep.,  11, 
p.  95,  PI.  VII,  /.  7-10.  Oerm.,  Verst.,  p.  t9,  PI,  XI,  f.  1,  e.  Weisa,  fosa.  fl.,  p. 
161,  PL  XVI,  f.l:  XVII,  f.  7-9.  Leaqx.,  Oeol.of  P&nn'a,  185S,p.  87t;  Oeol. 
Bept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  451.  Schp.,  Palaant.  Veget.,  II,  p.  lot.  Also  deaeribed 
by  Heer  and  Chrand*  Eary,  without  Jlgurea. 

Scars  transversely  rhomboidalovaly  enlarged  and  acu- 
minate on  the  sides ;  lower  and  upper  borders  round; 
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mamillcB  of  the  sameform^  the  upper  border  emarginate  ; 
vascular  scars  three^  the  lateral  semi-lunar^  the  middle 
punctiform  or  transversely  linear ;  surface  epidermis 
lineoie  lengthwise ;  decorticaied  scars  transversely  oval, 
enlarged  and  acuminate  on  the  sides^  or  totally  obsolete^ 
with  two  oval  vascular  scars ;  cicatrices  of  the  rhizome 
small^  circular^  mammillate^  with  a  large  central  vascular 
point ;  surface  rugose  by  deep  wrinkles  diverging  star -like 
from  the  scars ;  leaves  narrow^  broadly  nerved^  lineate. 

Though  very  common  in  the  middle  coal  measures,  this 
species  is  rarely  found  in  specimens  affording  points  of 
comparison  for  its  different  characters  which  are  of  course 
variable,  according  to  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  frag- 
ments. I  have  had  opportunity  of  studying  various  forms, 
from  a  number  of  specimens  obtained  at  the  same  locality 
where  no  other  Sigillaria  was  discovered.  As  the  modi- 
fications of  the  characters  may  be  followed  in  comparing 
the  divers  fragments,  I  am  satisfied  that  f.  8-16,  of  PI. 
LXXIII,  represents  the  same  species.  As  seen  f .  8  and  9, 
the  leaf  scars  are  variable  in  size ;  others  not  figured  are 
still  larger.  The  mamillse,  which  are  generally  flat,  are 
from  four  to  seven  millimeters  broad,  and  the  disks  sur- 
rounding them  proportionally  large.  Fig.  10  shows  that 
sometimes  the  disks  are  not  contiguous,  the  lower  part 
being  erased  and  the  space  vertically  rugose.  Fig.  12  is 
taken  from  the  surface  covered  by  a  coaly  epidermis,  regu- 
larly vertically  lineate,  bearing,  obscurely  marked,  the 
outlines  of  the  disks  underneath.  F.  11  and  13  represent 
two  states  of  decortication.  In  the  first,  f.  11,  the  disks  are 
still  distinct ;  in  f .  13,  they  are  totally  erased,  and  the  space 
between  the  vascular  oval  scars  is  vertically  rugose.  F.  14 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Stigmaria  of  this  species,  distinct  by 
its  small  tubercles,  and  the  deep  wrinkles  of  the  surface 
disposed  star-like  around  the  mamillae.  F.  15-1 6a  repre- 
sent parts  of  the  leaves,  enlarged.  They  are  two  millimet- 
ers broad,  canaliculate  by  a  thick  medial  flat  nerve  and 
very  thinly  lineate  lengthwise,  as  is  also  the  medial  nerve 
incorrectly  left  smooth  upon  f.  16.     Whole  fragments  of 
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shale  are  covered  with  them.  The  base  of  the  leaves,  f .  15, 
is  nari'owed  to  the  point  of  attachment  and  enlarged  above. 
This  figure  is  made  from  separate  small  pieces  of  shale 
which  may  represent  folded  leaves.  The  top  of  the  frag- 
ment is  lineate,  as  seen  on  the  figure. 

Ilahitat — The  specimens  described  above  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  obtained  in  Washington 
county,  by  Prof.  I.  C.  White.  The  species,  not  rare  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
found  also  at  Colchester  and  Duquoin,  111.,  at  Pomeroy 
and  Coshocton,  Ohio.  It  is  rare  in  the  lower  coal  strata, 
and  has  not  been  seen  in  the  sub-conglomerate  measures. 
Mr.  Deudler,  of  Pittston,  has  a  splendid  specimen  of  this 
species,  from  Brown' s  colliery  near  the  town. 

SiGiLLARiA  Menardi,  Brgt 

Hist,  d,  veg,  foss.,  p,  iSO,  PL  CLVIIIf  /.  6,  6»  Leaqx.f  Geol,  of  Penri^a^ 
1858t  p.  871.    Schp,f  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  lOS. 

Stems  mammillate ;  areoles  small^  transversely  rhom- 
hoidal-oval ;  scars  nearlg  as  large  as  the  mamilla^  with 
borders  parallel^  the  upper  emarginaie ;  vascular  scars  a 
single  central  poirU, 

Except  that  the  areoles  and  scars  are  less  enlarged  later- 
ally, and  the  vascular  scars  simple  and  punctiform,  there  is 
no  marked  difference  between  this  species  and  the  former. 
Schimper  doubts  that  they  may  be  different.  Indeed  the 
casual  erasure  of  the  lateral  vascular  scars  is  often  remarked 
even  upon  good  specimens  of  S.  Brardii^  and  in  that  case 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  species 
the  specimens  are  referable.  The  American  specimens  iden- 
tified by  Brongniart  as  S.  Menardi^  were  sent  to  him  by 
Cist,  from  Wilkes-Barre,  where  various  forms  of  8,  Brardii 
are  commonly  found.  I  have  described  this  species  (Geol. 
of  Penn'a,  1.  c.,)  from  specimens  bearing  leaves,  whose  vas- 
cular scars  are  not  discernible.  I,  therefore,  believe  that 
Schimper' s  supposition  is  right. 

On  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  the  name,  S,  Menard!^ 
is,  by  error,  given  to  f.  7,  PI.  LXXIII,  which  represents  S. 
ichthyolepis^  St. 
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Uabital — The  specimen  mentioned  above  (Si.  15),  Mas. 
Comp.  Zool.  Cambridge,  is  from  Muddy  creek;  another 
(Si.  9&)  is  from  Wilkes-Barre,  and  a  third  (Si.  84)  from 
Pomroy,  O. 

SiGiLLARiA  Seulii,  Brgt. 

HiaU  d.  veg.t/088.,  p.  iSS,  PI,  CLVIII^  f,  P.  Oold,^  Mor,  Sarrasp,^  11^  p. 
«5,  Pf.  Vllf  /.  5,  6.    Lesqx.f  OeoL  of  Penn'a^  1858,  p.  879. 

Trunks  marked  with  small  elevated  rJioviboidal  bolsters 
disposed  in  quincunxial  order ^  cordiguous  ;  scars  central^ 
transversely  rhomboidal;  vascular  scars  three  points^ 
horizontally  disposed  in  the  middle  of  the  scars. 

Brongniart  considered  the  place  of  this  species  as  uncer- 
tain. Goldenberg  refers  it  to  a  Lepidophloios.  Schimper 
makes  it  a  variety  of  S,  Defrancii.  From  positive  evidence, 
the  species  merely  represents  a  small  branch  of  Uloden- 
dron  majuSy  LI.  &  Hutt.  As  I  formerly  described  as  8, 
Menardi  a  fragment  of  this  Ulodendron^  I  was  near  mak- 
ing the  same  mistake  in  referring  a  small  branch  of  the 
same  to  8.  Serliiy  the  characters  being  perfectly  concordant 
with  those  of  Brongniart' s  species. 

Habitat — This  branch,  mentioned  above,  is  part  of  a 
splendid  specimen  of  U.  majus^  No.  681,  of  the  collection 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  It  comes  from  Butler  mine,  E.  vein, 
Pittston,  and  represents  a  number  of  varieties  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  bolsters  of  this  species. 

§  3.  Rhytidolepis 

Stems  more  or  less  distinctly  costate;  cicatrices  discoid  ; 
vascular  scars  three. 
A.  Leaf -scars  approximate^  nearly  contiguous  at  the 

base. 

9 

SiGiLLARiA  DouRNAisii,  Brgt. 

Hist,  d.  veff.f  foaa.,  p.  441,  PI.  CLIII,  /.  5.  Gold.,  Fl,  Sarrasp.f  11^  p.  t8, 
PI.  VITf  /.  22-94.  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.^  II,  p.  82.  Heer,  FL  foaa.,  Helv., 
IV,  p.  41,  PI.  XVI,  f.  2. 

Leaf -scars  upraised  or  mammillate,  hexagonal^  upper 
and  lower  angles  obtuse  or  truncate^  the  lateral  acute 

American  specimens  differ  merely  from  the  European 
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form  by  the  scars  smaller,  scarcely  five  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter, both  ways,  and  vertically  more  distant,  five  millime- 
ters. The  si)ecies  is  closely  allied  to  the  following,  but 
really  distinct.  The  vertical  distance  between  the  leaf-scars 
is  longer — four  to  five  millimeters. 

Ilahitat — Subconglomemte  coal  of  Alabama,  Wood  worth 
seams,  Helena ;  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Aldrich. 

SiGiLLAKiA  TESSELLATA,  BrgL — PL  LXXII,  Figs.  '^-4' 

Brgt,,  Hist,  d,  Veg.  /oas,,  p.  4S6y  PI.  CLVI,  /.  1;  CLXII,  /.  i-^.  Gold,, 
FL  Sarrccp.,  II,  p,  S9,  IK,  VII,  /.  14-15,  8chp,,  Paleont,  Veget.,  II,  p.  81, 
PI.  LXVIII,  f,  1^,    Heer,  FL  foss,  Helv,,  p,  41,  PI,  XVI,  f,  S-4, 

Phytolithus  tessellcUua,  Steinh,,  Trans.  Amer,  Phil,  Soc,  I,  p,  S95,  PI, 
VII,  /.  g, 

tSigillaria  mierostigma,  Brgt,,  I,  c,,p.  478,  PL  CXLIX,/,  £,  decorticated, 
{fide  Schimper,) 

S,  elegans,  Brgt,,  L  c,  p,  488,  PL  CXL  VI,  /.  1,  Gold.,  L  c,  p,  97,  PI,  VI, 
/.  16-17, 

S,  Knorrii,  Brgt,,  I,  c,  p,  444,  PI,  CLVI,  /,  g,  S;  CLXII,  f,  6, 

S,  alveolarin,  Brgt,,  L  c,  p,  44s,  PL  CLXII,  /,  6, 

Lejndodendron  alveolare,  St,  FL  d,  Vorw,,  I,  p,  28,  PI,  IX,  /.  1, 

Sigillaria  minima  and  omata,  Brgt.,  L  c,  p.  4S4  and  435,  PL  CLVIIl, 
/.  f ,  7,  8, 

S,  dentata,  Newb^y,  Ann.  of  Sei,,  of  CleveL,  v,  1,  p.  165,  f.  4. 

Favularia  tesaellata,  LL  dt  Hutt,,  Fos8,fi  ,  I,  PL  LXXIII-LXXV, 

F.  elegans,  variolata  ;  Aspidiaria  variolata,St.;  Palmadtes  variolatus, 
iSchloth,  etc. 

Scars  small^  hexagonal  or  ovate^  enlarged  ia  the  lower 
part,  or  hroadly  oval^  obtuse  or  acute  at  the  borders^  contig- 
uous; decorticated  s  urface  either  narrowly  irregularly  stri- 
ate^ loith  leaf -scars  marked  hy  small  round  mamillcB  and 
a  central  vascular  pointy  or  smootJi^  with  obovate  elongated 
and  inflated  bolsters  deeply  emarginate  at  the  top^  with 
an  oval  depression  in  the  center^  {as  seen  f,  ia^  ib.) 

This  species  is  so  variable  that  the  leaf  scars  of  any 
specimen  referable  to  it  have  rarely  the  same  shape.  Most 
of  the  forms  referred  to  this  species  by  Schimper' s  syn- 
onimy,  quoted  above,  have  hexagonal  scars,  truncate  at 
both  the  upper  and  lower  borders,  angular  at  the  sides. 
The  American  specimens  have  them  mostly  enlarged  and 
rounded  on  the  lower  side  and  base,  narrowed  to  the  upper 
truncate  emarginate  border ;  of  the  same  characters  as  rep- 
resented in  Brgt.,  1.  c,  PI.  162,  f.  2  and  4,  or  in  8,  elegans, 
31  P. 
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Gold.,  1.  c,  PI.  VI,  1  17,  17a.     The  lateral  angles  are  often 
obscured  by  compi-ession,  or  covered  by  superposition  of  ' 
imbricated  borders.     Schimper  refers  still  to  this  species,  S. 
ichthyolepis,  St.,  S,  hexagoiia^  Brgt.,  and  S.  pachyderiria^ 
Brgt.,  which  are  described  and  figured  here  as  distinct. 

The  form  described  by  Prof.  Newberry  as  S.  dentata^ 
diflfei-s  by  the  areoles  marked  at  the  base  by  a  small  distinct 
tooth.  The  author  remarks  that  the  species  resembles  in 
many  respects  S.  alveolarisand  S,  Knorrli^  Brgt.,  and  that 
if  these  are  to  be  considered  identical,  S,  deiitata  should 
'  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  variety.  In  8.  tessellaia^  as  in 
8,  alveolaris^  the  shape  of  the  areoles  is  so  variable  that 
a  specific  distinction  founded  on  this  character  is  scarcely 
advisable.  Still  I  have  never  observed  the  sharp  basilar 
acumen  of  the  leaf -scars  in  any  of  the  forms  referable  to  8. 
tessellata,     8,  dentata  msLVj  therefore,  be  a  good  species. 

Habitat — Generally  found  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
middle  coal  measures,  especially  in  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pittston,  etc.  Also  at  Cannelton,  Penn'a. 
Massillon,  Ohio.  Rare  in  the  west.  I  have  found  it  at 
Murphy sborough,  111. 

SiGILLARIA  ICIITIIYOLEPIS,  5Z.,  PL  LXXIIIj  Fig,  7. 

Corda,  Beitr.,p.  t9,  PI.  IX,  /.  W,    St,,  FL  d.  Vorw.,  II,  PI,  XXXVIII^ 
f.  9b,     Gold,,  FL,  Sarrcep.,  II,  p.  97,  PL  VII,  /.  17, 
8.  tessellata,  Schp,,  Paleont.  Veget,,  II,  p,  82. 
8.  Biereei,  Newb^y,  Ann.  of  Seu  of  Clevel.,  v.,  1  p.  164,  /•  *• 

Areoles  upraised^  Jlat  on  the  surface^  hroa^dly  hexagonal ; 
furrows  in  zigzag^  deep  and  carinate;  vascnlar  scars 
three,,  semi-lunar,  the  lateral  diverging. 

Our  figure,  copied  from  a  well-i)reserved  specimen,  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  representations  of  this  species  by  the 
European  authors.  By  the  deep  furrows,  the  shape  of  the 
bolsters,  even  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  vascular  scars, 
this  form  seems,  indeed,  far  different  from  any  of  the  vari- 
eties of  8.  tessellata. 

Habitat — This  species  is  very  rare.  It  has  been  figured 
only  by  Sternberg  and  Corda,  from  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  Radnitz,  Bohemia,  and  in  America  by  Prof.  New- 
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berry.  The  figure  of  the  All.  is  copied  from  a  piece  of  sof t- 
grjiined  sandstone,  from  Newport,  Ind.,  sent  by  Mr.  Gurley, 
of  Danville,  111.  Prof.  Newberry  received  his  specimen 
from  Mr.  L.  V.  Biercc,  of  Akron. 

SiGILLARIA   HKXAGONA?   BtqI.^   PI.  LXXIh  Fig,  1, 

Brgt.,  Prodr.,  p.  65:  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p.  4S9,  PI.  CLV^  CLVIIIy  /.  J. 
iS.  tessellaiaf  Sehp.,  PaleouL  veget,,  11,  p.  81. 

Leaf  scars  hexagonal  \  vascular  scars  three^  the  middle 
'puncilform^  the  lateral  semi-lunar. 

Brongniart  species  is  considered  by  himself  and  most  of 
the  European  authors  as  a  variety  of  S,  tessellata.  The 
leaf-scars  are  upraised,  transversely  six  millemeters,  verti- 
cally only  four.  The  size  is,  of  course,  variable,  according 
to  tlie  age  of  the  trunks ;  but  in  all  the  representations  of 
this  species,  the  same  proportion  is  remarked  in  the  size 
of  the  scars,  always  distinctly  broader  transversely  than 
vertically.  The  American  si)ecimen,  which  I  doubtfully 
refer  to  this  species,  has  the  six  sides  equal,  five  milli- 
meters, and  the  scars  are,  therefore,  as  high  as  broad,  nine 
millimeters  in  diameter.  They  are  not  elevated  as  bolsters, 
but  flat  and  vertically  separated  by  a  linear  scarcely  undu- 
late furrow,  as  in  8.  mamillaris^  a  species  to  which  it  might 
be  referred  as  a  variety  rather  than  to  8.  tessellaia. 

Habitat — This  specimen,  like  the  former,  is  unique.  It 
was  sent  for  determination  by  Mr.  Tyler  McWorthen,  from 
the  coal  measures  of  Illinois. 

SiGiLLARiA  MAMiLLARis,  Brgt.^  PI.  LXXII^  Figs.  5,  6. 

BrgL,  Hist.  d.  veg.  /oss.,  p.  i51,  PI.  CXLIX,  f.  1 ;  CLXIII,  f.  1.  Oold.^ 
Fl.  Sarrcep.f  11,  p.  W,  PI.  VIII,  /.  6-S.  8chp.,  PaleonU  veget.,  II,  p.  SS. 
Veias,  Fom.  fl.,  p.  164,  i^«  -XT,  /.  I-4. 

Leaf -scars  of  various  size  and  shape^  pyriform  or  oh- 
long-ooate^  broadly  obtuse  at  the  lower  border^  truncate  at 
the  top^  angular  or  rounded  at  the  sides^  separated  by  a 
straight  linear  furrow  ;  vascular  scars  triple^  the  medial 
punctiform^  the  lateral  semi-lunar ;  super  cortical^  vascu- 
lar scars  as  in  the  former  species;  decorticated  surface 
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striate^  with  scars  represented  eac7t  hy  a  sviall  round 
viamilla^  with  a  ce)ttral  vascular  point. 

The  size  of  the  scars  is  as  variable  as  their  outlines.  Thev 
are  generally  larger  in  American  specimens  than  represented 
by  European  authors,  except  by  Weiss,  who,  1.  c,  has  fig- 
ured a  specimen  with  cicatrices  much  like  those  in  the  lower 
part  of  Atl.,  f.  5.  They  vary  from  five  to  ten  millimeters 
long,  and  from  four  to  eight  millimeters  broad  in  the  lower 
part,  where  they  are  generally  enlarged. 

F.  6  of  PL  LXXII,  is  very  interesting  on  account  of 
the  deformation  of  the  scars,  as  seen  in  the  middle. 
This  deformation  is  peculiar,  not  merely  considering  the 
shape  and  the  displacement  of  the  cicatrices,  but  from  its 
periodical  appearance.  Large  specimens  are  marked  at 
equal  distance  by  the  same  dimorphism  of  scars,  as  regu- 
larly as  are  the  stems  of  Calamites  bv  articulations.  This 
is  seen,  for  example,  upon  specimen  No.  475a,  of  Mr. 
Lacoe's  collection,  where  three  distinct  zones  of  deformed 
cicatrices  appear  at  fifteen  centimeters  distance.  This  speci- 
men, a  part  of  a  stem,  is  fifty  centimeters  long.  The  fluting 
of  the  surface  is  continuous  in  the  whole  length,  and  not  at 
all  deranged  by  the  presence  of  these  abnormal  scars,  though 
some  of  them  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  furrows,  or 
covering  them.  They  are  oval  tubercles,  highly  convex, 
slightly  variable  in  size,  narrowed  and  obtuse  at  both  ends, 
oblique  or  vertical  in  direction.  Tlieir  crest  is  cut  by  deep 
lines  or  notches,  linear,  slightly  enlarged  in  the  middle, 
smooth  [dong  the  borders,  rugose  crosswise  on  the  sides. 

These  deformed  bolsters,  remarked  also  upon  sjjecimens 
of  B,  tessellata^  are  considered  by  Schimper  as  points  of 
insertion  of  strobiles  of  fructifications.  The  shape  and 
convexity  of  these  tubercles  is  against  this  supposition,  as 
also  the  periodical  reappeaiunce  of  these  organisms  and 
their  irregular  directions  upon  the  stems.  They  are  like 
buds,  which,  stopped  in  their  growth  by  unfavorable  weather 
at  the  end  of  a  season  of  vegetable  activity,  have  been 
withered  before  development,  and  have  been,  later,  pushed 
aside  by  other  new  buds,  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
of  vegetation.     This  seems  proved  by  the  displacement  of 
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withered  buds  by  tlie  new  ones  developed  into  leaves,  as 
seen  by  the  cicatrices  mixed  with  these  tubercles.  A  i)he- 
nomenon  of  this  kind,  seen  upon  branches  of  living  coni- 
fers, indicates  the  annual  renovation  of  the  vegetation.  The 
decorticated  vascular  scars  of  the  deformed  buds  or  tuber- 
cles are  mere  small  points. 

Habitat — Two  specimens,  with  small  scars,  in  the  Museum 
of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge,  are  subconglomenite — one 
from  the  ^tna  vein  of  Tennessee,  the  other  procured  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  the  subcarboniferous  measures  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  beautiful  specimens  figured  and  described  here 
from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  are  from  Oliphant, 
N.  1.  vein, 

B.  Leaf -scars  more  or  less  distant^  angular  on  the  sides^ 
obtuse  or  acute  at  the  base;  ribs  distinct, 

SioiLLAKTA  Lescurii,  ScJtp.^  PLLXXII^  Figs.  7,  8, 

tSchp.,  Paleont.  Vegei.^  II,  p.  85. 

S.  ottenuata,  Lesqx.,  Cat,  Pottsv.  SiH.  Assoc,  1868,  p,  17^  PI.  II,  /.  1,  2., 
and  by  error  in  explanation  of  the  plate. 

Ribs  equal and^  narrow^  plano-convex;  scars large^  ovate, 
enlarged  and  angular  near  the  base^  obtuse  or  sligJdly 
emarginate  at  the  upper  border,,  more  or  less  distant ;  sur- 
face of  the  stem  rugose  in  the  intervals ;  vascular  scars 
placed  in  the  upper  part ;  decorticated  surface  striate,^  its 
scars  simple^  triangular^  flat. 

This  species  is  much  like  the  former.  It  differs  by  the 
cicatrices  abruptly  enlarged  towards  the  base  and  the  rugose 
surface  which  separates  them.  The  ribs  are  narrower,  at 
least  comparatively,  less  than  one  centimeter  broad  between 
the  scars,  which,  by  their  base,  fill  nearly  the  whole  space 
between  the  very  narrow  deep  furrows,  generally  marked 
by  a  deep  line. 

Habitat  —  Wilk^§-Barre,  Ashland  Gap,  and  Trevorton, 
Anthracite  basin  of  Penn'a.  The  specimens  figured  have 
been  communicated  bv  Mr.  H.  W.  Poole,  of  Pottsville. 
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SiGILLARIA  l^JOTATA,  Brgt, 

Iliat.  d.  veff.  foaa.,  p.  449^  PI,  CLIII,  /.  1,  Oold,,  Fl,  Sarrcep*,  p.  S8,  -Pf. 
VII In  /.  1,    3chp,f  Pateont.  veget,^  11^  p,  87. 

Pfiytolithua  notaiuaj  Steinh.^  Trana.  Amer,  Phil.  Soc,  I,  p.  294,  Pt.  VII,  /.  S, 

Ribs  narrow^  convex^  separated  by  a  lineal  narrow  fur- 
roxo  ;  leaf -scars  shorty  obtuse^  and  narrowed  at  the  apex^ 
acuielij  angular  on  the  sides  below  the  middle;  vascvZar 
scars  three. 

Tlie  ribs  of  this  species  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of 
the  former,  and  the  leaf-scars  much  smaller,  five  milli- 
meters vertically,  four  millimeters  between  the  enlarged 
part  below  the  middle,  rounded  or  obtusely  angular  at  the 
base.  In  the  decorticated  state  which  has  not  been  de- 
scribed by  European  authors,  tlie  vascular  scars  are  double 
oval  tubercles,  three  millimeters  long,  one  millimeter  broad. 

Habitat — The  specimen  which  represents  this  species  in 
both  corticated  and  decorticated  states,  Si.  15,  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL  of  Cambridge,  obtained 
from  Port  Carboij. 

•  

SrorLLARiA  CUSPID  ATA,  Brgt. 

Hiat.  d.  veg.  foaa.,  p.  457,  PI.  CLIII,/,  g.  Oold.,  Ft.,  Sarrcep.,  p.  S8,  PL 
VII ly  f.  2.    Schp,,  Paleont.  veget.,  J  I,  p.  87. 

Bark  thin;  ribs  plano-concex ;  scars  longitudinally 
distant^  small^  ocate  or  oblong  in  outline^  truncate  at  the  top^ 
gradually  enlarged  to  below  the  middle^  and  rapidly  cune- 
ate  to  the  acute  ba^e,,  which  is  thns  triangular;  vascular 
scars  three,  placed  above  the  middle;  bark  rngose  below 
the  scars^  punctulate  above  them,  smooth  on  the  borders ; 
decorticated  surface  thinly  striate,  its  vascular  scars  two. 
parallel,  long,  narrowly  oval,  accuminate  at  both  ends. 

The  species,  as  described  above  from  an  American  speci- 
men, differs  from  the  figures  by  which  it  is  represented  by 
European  authoi's.  The  tumescent  leaf-scars  are  much 
smaller,  eight  millimeters  long,  five  millimeters  broad  be- 
tween the  angles  above  the  base;  the  vascular  scars  aj^ 
placed  lower;  the  ribs  also  are  larger,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
millimeters,  and  the  scars  vertically  less  distant  only  fifteen 
millimeters.     In  Brongniart's  figure,  the  leaf -scars  twelve 
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millimeters  long,  are  twenty-six  millimeters  distant.  Not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  the  measurement,  the  es- 
sential characters,  as  described  by  Brongniart,  are  iden- 
tical. The  epidermis  or  upper  cortex  is  as  thin  as  a 
leaf  of  writing  paper,  the  shape  of  the  slightly  oblique 
cicatrices  is  exactly  the  same ;  the  vascular  scars,  though 
placed  a  little  lower  than  described  by  Brongniart,  are  of 
the  same  type;  the  middle  very  small,  the  lateral  long, 
arched  ;  the  surface  is  rugose  below  the  scars,  the  wrinkles 
obliquely  turned  upward  and  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
scars,  gmdually  disappearing  downward,  the  bark  above 
the  top  of  the  scars  being  merely  rugulose  or  punctulate. 
We  have  for  only  point  of  comparison  the  figure  given  by 
Brongniart.  It  has  been  copied  by  Goldenberg,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  other  specimen  has  been  seen,  as  the 
subcorticated  scars  are  not  described. 

Habitat — The  species  is  very  rare.  The  only  specimen 
known  until  now  from  the  American  coal  measures  is  in  the 
collections  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No.  622,  from  Plymouth, 
Penn'a,  old  mine  P.  It  has  been  figured  for  the  Atlas,  but 
like  those  of  many  other  species,  it  has  been  left  out  from 
want  of  place. 

SiGiLLARiA  Massiliensis,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  RepL  of  III,,  IV,  p.  446,  PI.  XXV,  f,  8-4. 

Ribs  flat ;  furrows  deeply  eut  and  carinate ;  surface 
striate  lengthwise  ;  leaf  scars  large^  rhoniboidal,  obtuse  at 
the  top,  enlarged'  to  the  middle^  triangular  at  the  base ; 
vascular  scars  three,  the  lateral  ones  semi-lunar^  the  me- 
dial  horizontally  oval. 

The  cicatrices  have  about  the  same  outline  as  in  the  for- 
mer species.  They  are,  however,  larger,  especially  broader, 
and  comparatively  shorter ;  twelve  millimeters  long,  eight 
millimeters  broad  between  the  lateral  sharply  acute  angles, 
placed  a  little  higher,  or  about  in  the  middle.  The  char- 
acters of  the  decorticated  surface  are  unknown,  as  no  other 
specimen  has  been  found  except  the  fragment  figured.  The 
flat  ribs  are  twelve  to  fourteen  millimeters  broad. 

Habitat — Foiind  in  the  sandstone  of  Marseilles,  111. 
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SiGiLLARTA  ATTK^  VAT  A,  Lesqx.,  PL  LXXII^  Fig,  9. 

Leaqx.f  Cit.  Piytta.  Sci,  Aasoc^  1858^  p.  17^  PL  II, /•  S. 

Sehp.f  Paleont,  vegeL,  II,  p,  85, 

8,  Lescurtij  Sehp,,  by  error  in  explan.  of  the  plate. 

Ribs  narrow^  equal,  plano-co)iV€x  ;  farrows  deep  ;  leaf- 
scars  ovate^  hexagonal^  rounded  at  the  base,  riarrower  and 
truncate  at  the  top^  angular  below  the  middle^  distant ;  vas- 
cular scars  placed  in  the  upper  part ;  intervals  trans- 
versely rugose. 

The  cliai-acters  of  this  species  are  in  a  reduced  size  nearly 
identical  to  those  of  ^S'.  Lesciirii.  The  ribs  are  only  nar- 
rower, the  scars  much  smaller,  five  to  six  millimeters  long, 
three  to  four  millimeters  broad  in  the  largest  part  below 
the  middle,  and  two  and  an  half  centimeters  distant.  The 
three  specimens,  f.  7,  8,  9,  were  sent  to  me  from  the  same 
place  as  probably  derived  from  a  same  tree.  I  admit, 
however,  the  distinction  made  of  these  forms  by  Schimper. 

Habitat — Ashland  Gap,  Pa.,  communicated  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Poole. 

SiGILLARIA   WiLLIAMSir,    Sp,  noV, 

Ribs  distinct^  convex,  depressed  in  the  middle ;  scars 
veiy  small,  ovate  in  oulline,  slightly  angular  or  enlarged 
on  the  sides  and  rounded  to  the  base^  truncate  or  ^slightly 
eviarginate  at  the  top ;  vascular  scars  three,  the  middle 
punctiform^  the  lateral  semi-lunar,  opposite  ;  decorticated^ 
vascular  scars  simple^  small,  round,  mammillate. 

The  ribs  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  broad,  sep- 
arated by  deep  narrow  furrows,  are  convex  on  the  borders 
and  there  striate,  fiat  or  slightly  concave  in  the  middle, 
rugulose  or  punctulate  '  between  the  scars  which  are  at 
least  four  centimeters  distant ;  leaf  scars  four  to  five  milli- 
meters long,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  top,  two  millime- 
ters broad,  enlarged  downwards  to  three  millimeters,  and 
abruptly  curved  or  rounded  to  the  base. 

Species  comparable  to  the  former,  differing  by  the  leaf 
scars  more  distant,  shorter,  broader  than  long,  not  angular 
at  the  middle  or  curving  lower  to  the  base  ;  by  the  broader 
ribs  with  rugose  depressions  in  the  middle,  striate  on  the 
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borders.  In  tlie  decorticated  state  the  vascular  scars  are 
simple  round  small  mamill»e,  and  the  surface  is  obliquely 
rugulose,  not  striate.  It  is  also  closely  related  to  S,  Lacoei, 
Atl.  PI.  LXXII,  f.  12.  The  leaf  scars  are  al)out  of  the  same 
character  ;  the  cortex  is  flattened  or  slightly  convex  in  the 
middle ;  the  difference  is  essentially  in  the  width  of  the 
ribs  and  the  distance  of  the  scars. 

Habitat — There  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  No. 
710,  a  large  specimen  obtained  by  and  named  from  Mr. 
Sam'l  P.  Williams,  an  active  contributor  to  that  collection, 
with  another  specimen,  No.  526,  both  obtained  at  Oliphant 
No.  1  vein. 

SiGILLARIA   LEPTODERMA,    Sp.  TlOV^^    PL  LXXIIy  Fig.  10. 

liibs  of  medium  size^  plano-convex^  coarsely  irregularly 
striate  ;  leaf  scars  small,  narrowed  and  emarginate  at  the 
apex^  enlarged  to  near  the  basilar  half  round  line ;  vas- 
cular scars  nearly  in  the  middle ;  cortex  thin^  obliquely 
rugose  above  the  scars;  decorticated  surface  distinctly 
lineate^  loith  vascular  scars  large^  double.,  lanceolate^  ob- 
tusely pointed. 

The  ribs  are  one  and  an  half  centimeters  broad,  plano- 
convex, sometimes  flattened  in  the  middle,  separated  by 
equal  parallel  deep  carinate  furrows  ;  the  scars,  nearly  four 
centimeters  distant,  are  five  millimeters  long,  equally  broad 
and  angular  in  the  widest  part  above  the  rounded  basilar 
line ;  the  vascular  scars  are  small,  three,  the  lateral  ones 
linear  and  ^lightly  curved,  the  middle  punctiform.  The 
upper  cortex  is  very  thin, obscurely  and  more  or  less  irreg- 
ularly striate,  rugulose  above  the  top  of  the  scars,  the  ob- 
lique wrinkles  forming  a  short  conical  latticed  impression, 
gmdually  effaced  upwards.  The  under  surface  is  distinctly 
marked  by  continuous  thin  lines,  and  the  decorticated 
vascular  scars,  comparatively  large,  are  formed  of  two 
panillel  lanceolate  mamillse,  five  to  six  millimeters  long, 
two  millimeters  broad  at  the  inflated  rounded  base. 

The  species  is  allied  to  the  former,  but  essentially  dis- 
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tinct,  by  the  character  of  the  subcortical  vascular  scai-s, 
a  character,  however,  extremely  variable.  For  in  some 
specimens  the  subcortical  scars  are  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
ends,  still  larger  than  those  figured,  nearly  like  those  of 
the  small  forms  .of  S.  Icevigata  and  S.  reniformis. 

Habitat — Represented  in  numerous  and  large  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth,  Pa., 
F  vein. 

SiGiLLARiA  PULoiiRA,  Newby, 

Ann.  of  Sci,  of  Clevel.,  v.  l^p.  les^f.  S. 

Trunk  narrowly  ribbed ;  ribs  prominent,  slightly  ru- 
gose, alternately  expanded  and  contracted ;  areoles  lea- 
ticular,  rounded  abooe  and  below^with  acute  lateral  angles : 
vascular  impressions  two^  nearly  round,  separated  by  a 
rounded  tubercle;  decorticated  surface  longitudinally 
striate,  bearing  obscure  impressions  of  the  Uaf-scars. 

The  ribs,  eight  millimeters  broad  in  the  enlarged  space, 
are  alternatelv  contracted  to  live  millimeters  between  the 
areoles.  These,  two  centimeters  distant,  measure  six  mil- 
limeters transversely,  four  verticallj'. 

The  author  remarks  that  this  species  resembles,  in  the 
alternance  of  width  of  the  ribs,  S,  contracta,  Brgt.,  and 
S,  diploderma,  Corda,  but  differs  from  both  by  the  leaf- 
scars  and  the  vascular  impressions.  As  seen  from  the  fig- 
ures, the  areoles  are  like  those  of  S,  transversalis,  Brgt., 
and  the  characters  of  the  ribs  as  in  S.  diploderma. 

Habitat — Youngstown,  Ohio,  Sub-conglomerate  coal 
measures. 

C.  Leaf  scars  obtuse  at  the  top ;  borders  laterally  di- 
verging  in  a  curve,  angularly  bent  at  the  arched  basilar 
line. 

SrCwiLLARiA  POLiTA,  Lcsqx.,  PL  LXXIII,  Fig.  1. 

Leaqx.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  87$,  PL  XIV,  f.  S. 

liibs  nearly  flat,  very  smooth ;  ftirrows  d-eep  and  nar- 
row :  scars  discoid,  rounded  at  the  top,  enlarged  on  the 
sides^  joined  in  an  obtuse  angle  to  the  slightly  archedbasi- 
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lar  line ;  vascular  scars  near  the  apex^  the  lateral  ones 
distant^  semilunar^  the  medial  straight  or  arched  upward. 

Tliis  species  is  closely  related  to  the  following,  differing 
merely  bv  nan-ow  ribs  and  broader  discs.  These  are  one 
centimeter  broad  near  the  base  and  five  to  six  millimeters 
in  vertical  direction.  The  subcorticated  surface  is  not  seen 
upon  the  only  specimen  which  I  had  for  examination. 
Schimper  does  not  record  this  species  in  Paleont.  Veget., 
])r()bably  considering  it  as  identical  with  the  following. 
Its  relation  is  with  S,  Saullii  and  S,  hpppocrepis^  Brgt. 

Habitat — Carbondale,  Clarkson's  collection. 

SiGiLLARiA  Yardlei,  Lcsqx.,  PL  LXXITl^  Fig,  2. 

Le8qx.,  Cat,  Pottw.  Sei.  asaoc^  p.  27,  PI.  II,  f.  4.  Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget., 
I  If  p.  85. 

liibs  plano-conriex,  smooth  ;  leaf  scars  trapezoidal,,  ob- 
tuse at  the  top^  half  round  at  the  enlarged  base  ;  vascular 
scars^  near  the  upper  border ;  subcortical  surface  dis- 
tinctly striate^  with  leaf  scars  simple^  oval,  small^  mam- 

mi  Hate. 

Though  the  ribs  are  broader,  the  scars  are  smaller  and 
more  distant  than  in  the  former  specios.  Except  this  the 
characters  are  about  the  same. 

Habitat — Presented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Yardley,  as  obtained 
near  Pottsville.  I  have  lately  found  some  good  specimens 
of  the  species  at  the  Mammoth  bed  of  Raush  Gap,  Pa. 

Sigillaria  orbicularis,  Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  veg.  /088.,  p.  465,  PI.  CLII,  f.  5.  Oold.,  Fl.  Sarrcep.,  p.  42,  PI, 
VII 1,/.  go,  £1.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p.  87. 

liibsfat;  scars  nearly  rounds  very  obtuse  or  slightly 
emarginate  at  the  top,  larger  below  the  middle ;  borders 
scarcely  angulxtr  in  rounding  to  the  base. 

The  American  specimens  agree  with  very  little  difference 
to  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  European  authors. 
The  ribs  are  flat,  generally  somewhat  narrower,  ten  to 
eleven  millimeters  broad  ;  the  furrows  straight  and  narrow ; 
the  leaf  scars  smaller  than  the  ribs,  broader  than  long, 
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slightly  narrowed  to  the  obtuse  top,  rounded  at  the  base. 
The  vascular  scars,  three,  have  the  general  character,  the 
medial  one  being  a  short  transversal  bar  punctate  in  the 
middle.  The  decorticated  surface  has  not  been  seen  by  tlie 
authors  quoted  above.  It  is  indistinctly  lineate  or  striate, 
and  its  vascular  scars  are  represented  by  oval  corrugated 
nianiillse  or  oval  patclies  of  coaly  matter  indicating  the 
shape  of  the  scars  as  simple  and  nearly  round. 

Habitat — Seen  in  good  specimens  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe 
collection  (No.  616,  616a,  621)  from  Maltby,  Pa.,  and  also 
from  Seneca  mine,  P  vein,  Pittston. 

D.  Leaf  scars  oval  or  ovate,  not  angular  on  the  sides, 
truncate  emarginate  or  obtuse  at  the  top\  rounded  at 
the  base. 


SioiLLARiA  VoLzii,  Brgt,  PL  LXXII,  Fig,  11, 

Brt/t.,  Hist.  d.  ver/./oss.,  p.  461,  PI.  CXLTJ^f.  1.  Schp.,  Baleont,  veget., 
J  If  p.  88. 

S.  SUlimannit  Gold.,  Fl,  Sarrcep.,  II,  p.  S5. 

Ribs  narrow,  plano-convex,  equal,  obliquely  rugose  above 
the  scars ;  discs  ovate;  vascular  scars  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle; decorticated  surface  thinly  lineate  lengthwise,  its 
vascular  scars  simple,  small,  oval  mamiUce. 

In  the  American  specimens  the  ribs  and  scars  are  a  little 
larger  than  figured  by  Brongniart  and  the  latteral  borders 
of  the  discs  are  not  at  all  angular,  but  gradually  rounded 
to  the  base.  The  convex  ribs,  one  centimeter  broad,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  narrow  parallel  and  equal  furrows,  are  ob- 
scurely rugose  lengthwise,  and  distinctly  marked  above  the 
scars  by  oblique  wrinkles  diverging  upward.  The  scars 
are  one  centimeter  long,  six  millimeters  broad  in  the  lower 
part,  slightly  emarginate  at  top.  The  cortex  is  somewhat 
thick,  about  half  a  millimeter. 

In  comparing  the  figure  to  that  of  S.  SUlimannit  PI. 
LXXI,  f.  6,  the  great  difference  in  tlie  characters  is  easily 
remarked. 

Habitat — Bare  in   the  American  coal  measures.    The 
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specimen  described,  the  only  one  I  have  seen,  is  No.  494, 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  from  Plymouth  F  vein. 


SiGILLARIA   PiTTSTONIANA,   Sp.  UOV.,  PL  LXXI,  FlQ,  i. 

liihs  flat^  convex  on  the  ))orders  only^  along  the  deep 
lar(je  parcdlel  equal  furrows  ;  surface  irregularly  minute- 
ly  rugose ;  scars  comparatively  small^  oval^  obtusely  trun- 
rate  at  the  top ;  vascular  scars  in  the  middle  of  the  cica- 
trices;  bark  very  thick;  decorticated  surface  still  more  ob- 
scurely striate^  its  scars  small,  oval. 

The  ribs  always  flat,  except  along  the  borders,  vary  in 
diameter  from  eight  to  fifteen  millimeters.  In  the  largest 
forms  the  scars  are  seven  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  rounded  at  the  base,  truncate  at  the  top,  sometimes 
narrower  and  obtuse  at  both  ends.  The  vascular  scars,  of 
the  general  character,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cica- 
trices. In  the  decorticated  state  they  are  simple,  oval,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends,  scarcely  one  millimeter  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  four  to  five  millimeters  long. 

The  species  is  allied  to  S.  rtigosa,  Brgt.,  1.  c,  p.  476,  PI. 
CXLIV,  f.  2. 

Habitat — The  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  Pittston, 

has  numerous  specimens  of  this  species  from  Plymouth  F 
vein.     The  characters  are  persistent  upon  all. 

SiGILLARIA  SiLLiMANNi,  Brgt,,  PI.  LXXI,  Fig.  6. 

Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg,  /o88.,  p.  459^  PI.  CXLVIJ,  /.  1.  Oold.,  Fl.  8arrcBp,f 
II.,  p.  S5,  PI.  IX,  /.  4;  Xf  /.  IS.  Lesqz.,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  87%.  Schp., 
Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  88. 

Ribs  narrow,  plano-convex,  slightly  undulate,  piinctate 
or  rug  u  lose  above  the  scars;  leaf -scars  ovate,  truncate  at 
the  top,  enlarging  towards  the  rounded  base;  vascular 
scars  placed  above  the  middle ;  decorticated  surface  dis- 
tinctly lineate,  its  vascular  scars  double,  oval,  small,  close 
to  each  others. 

The  ribs  seven  to  nine  millimeters  broad,  are  distinctly 
convex ;  the  scars  two  to  three  centimeters  distant,  eight 
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millimeters  long,  five  to  six  broad  toward  the  base,  are 
ovate,  truncate,  or  slightly  emarginate  at  the  apex,  grad- 
ually enlarged  downwards  to  the  half  round  base.  Some- 
times the  scars  are  topped  by  a  small  round  mamilla,  as  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Goldenberg,  1.  c. ;  but  it  is  generally 
indistinct  and  even  totally  erased  upon  most  of  the  8j)eci- 
mens.  The  cortex  is  either  smooth  or  punctate,  rarely  ru- 
gose, and  the  lateral  vascular  scars  are  generally  united  at 
the  base  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  an  unimportant  char- 
acter, for  they  are  sometimes  cut  and  sepamte  upon  the  same 
specimen,  as  seen,  f.  6.  In  f.  4  of  Gold.,  1.  c,  the  cortex 
is  thinly  lineate,  as  in  some  of  our  specimens.  In  Brgt., 
1.  c,  f.  1,  it  is  transeversely,  coarsely  rugose.  This  char- 
acter is  indicated  for  the  typical  form,  while  the  ribs  with 
the  smooth  or  linear  surface  represent  var.  B,  found  at  Saar- 
bruck,  and  described  by  Goldenberg.  The  subcortical  vas- 
cular seal's  are  generally  double,  small,  oval,  as  seen  on  the 
left  side  of  f.  6  of  our  plate ;  sometimes  they  are  united  in 
one  and  nearly  round — this,  however,  very  rarely. 

Habitat — The  fii*st  specimens  of  this  si)ecies  were  sent  to 
Brongniart  by  Cist,  with  the  locality  indicated  as  mines  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  species  is  common  in  that  region,  as  it 
is  represented  in  its  varieties  by  numerous  specimens  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  especially  from  Plymouth 
F  vein. 

SiorLLARFA  ELLiPTrcA,  Brgt, 

Hist,  d,  veg,  foss.,  p.  447,  PI.  CLIl,  /.  1  S,  CL  XIII,  /.  ^  Gold.,  Fl,  Sarrctp.^ 
II,  p.  S9,  PI.  VII,  f.  l9-n,  VIII,  f.  S.    JSchp.,  Paleont.  VegeU,  II,  p.  84, 

Ribs  plano-convex^  narrow^  transversely  rugose  between 
the  scars  ;  cicatrices  ovate^  obscurely  hexagonal^  obtuse  at 
tlie  top  and  the  base  ;  vascular  scars  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cicatrices. 

This  species  is  allied  to  S.  Lescurii^  as  represented  Atl. , 
PI.  LXXII,  f.  8,  differing  by  the  obtuse  ai)ex  of  the  cica- 
trices not  enlarged  in  the  lower  part.  The  ribs  average  one 
centimeter  in  width  ;  the  scars  are  close,  three  to  five  milli- 
meters  distant,  one  centimeter  long,  five  to  seven  millimet- 
ers broad,  and  the  space  between  them  is  distinctly  trans- 
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versely  rugose.  The  characters  of  the  subcortical  surface 
are  not  given  by  the  authors.  Prom  our  specimens  this 
surface  is  obscurely  very  thinly  lineate,  the  lines  not  per- 
ceivable witli  the^naked  eye,  and  the  vascular  scars  are  oval 
simple  mamillse,  two  and  an  half  millimeters  long,  one 
millimeter  broad. 

Habitat — I  refer  to  this  species  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens obtained  at  the  mines  of  Cuyahoga  falls,  Ohio  (Si.  6), 
in  the  collection  of  the  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL,  Cambridge.  I 
have  received  one  specimen  from  Cannelton,  by  Mr.  I.  F. 
Mansfield.  There  are  also  some  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  R. 
D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth  P  vein. 

SiGiLLAiiiA  ovALis,  Sp.  HOC.  PI.  LXXT^  Figs.  7,  8. 

Ribs  Jlat^  equal  and  parallel;  furrows  marked  by  a 
mere  line;  surf  ace  smooth  ;  cicatrices  oval  or  ovate^  a  little 
narrower  at  the  obtuse  top  than  at  the  rounded  base;  vas- 
cular scars  at  or  above  the  middle;  decorticated  surface 
distinctly,  coarsely  lineate^  its  scars  simple^  small^  nar- 
rowly oval. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  the  oval  comparatively  nar- 
rower areoles,  by  the  greater  distance  between  them  and  by 
the  surface,  which  is  smooth  even  between  the  scars.  The 
bark  is  nearly  one  millimeter  thick ;  the  space  between  the 
cicatrices  is  about  one  centimeter,  same  as  the  length  of  the 
scars,  whose  width  averages  only  five  millimeters.  F.  8 
shows  a  remarkable  plica  ture  of  the  bark  in  thin  layers  al- 
ternately superposed  upon  each  other. 

Habitat — The  specimens  (No.  466)  are  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth,  F  vein. 

SiGILLARIA   CORTEI,    Brgt. 

Hist.  d.  veg.  fosa.y  p.  467,  PI.  CXL  VII,  /.  S,  4.  Oold.,  FL  Sarrcep,,  II,  p, 
47,  PL  VIII,  /.  It.  Oein.,  Verat.,  p.  45,  PI.  VI,  /.  IS ;  IX,  /.  7.  Schp.^ 
Paleont.  veget,,  II,  p.  87. 

S.  dubia,  Lesqz.,  OeoL  of  Penn'a,  185$,  p.  87t. 

Ribs  narrow  ;  scars  distant^  oblong-ovate^  obtuse  at  both 
ends  ;  corticated  surfax^e  thinly  striate. 

Species  closely  allied  to  the  former.    The  ribs  piano-con- 
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vex,  generally  narrower,  average  six  to  seven  millimeters 
in  width.  The  corticated  surface  is  thinly  striate  or  ob- 
scurely rugose ;  the  cicatrices  are  narrower,  a  little  strangled 
below  the  top,  more  distant ;  the  furrows  are  deep  and  large, 
well  defined.  Geinitz,  1.  c,  represents  the  species  from  a 
splendid  specimen  bearing  leaves.  The  only  American 
specimen  which  I  refer  to  this  species  is  that  described  in 
Geol.  of  Penn'a.,  1.  c,  as  S.  dubia.  It  differs  merely  by 
slightly  larger  ribs,  not  larger,  however,  than  those  of  f .  2 
of  Gein.,  1.  c. 
Habitat — Lower  coal  bed  of  Trevorton,  Penn'a. 

S.  onovATA,  Lesqx, 

Oeol.  of  Penn'a^  1858,  p.  87Sy  PL  A'/T'',  /.  4, 

Ribs  broad^  nearly  Jlat^  indistinctly  lineate ;  furrows 
deep  and  narrow;  scars  comparatively  small,  exactly 
ovate;  surface  marked  by  a  few  round  tubercles^  without 
regular  order  of  position. 

This  species,  improperly  named,  differs  especially  from 
all  those  of  the  group  by  the  large  costse,  more  than  two 
centimeters  broad.  The  ovate  scars,  seven  millimeters  long, 
six  millimeters  broad,  in  the  lower  part,  are  shorter  and 
more  enlarged  to  the  rounded  base  than  those  of  8,  oval  is, 
its  nearest  relative.  They  are  also  more  distant,  ten  milli- 
meters at  least.  The  subcorticated  surface  is  very  obscurely 
lineate,  a  little  more  distinctly  than  the  cortex ;  its  vascu- 
lar scars  are  simple  oval  mamillae,  as  in  S,  ooalis. 

Habitat — Lower  coal  bed  of  Trevorton,  with  the  former. 

E.  Ribs  large,  generally  divided  in  three  zones. 
SiGiLLAPviA  acuminata,  Ncwby, 

Ann,  of  Sci.  of  CUvel,,  v.  J,  p,  I64,  f.  1, 

Trunk  ribbed;  ribs  parallel^  mod^^'ratehf  elevated ,  divided 
into  five  bands,  of  which  the  central  is  most  prominent, 
widest,  rugose^  and  of  unequal  width;  lateral  stripes  stri- 
ated longitudinally ;  leaf  scars  pyriform^  crowned  by  a 
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long  claw-like  appenduge^  which  is  sometimes  bifid;  vas- 
ciilar  im])ressio7is  low  dow)i  in  the  leaf -scars  ;  decorticated 
surface  ribbed^  marked  by  linear  depressions. 

The  ribs  are  fifteen  millimeters  wide,  the  scars  two  and  a 
half  centimeters  distant,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  The  author 
remarks  that  in  obscure  specimens  the  acuminate  appendage 
of  the  leaf-scars  is  hardly  perceptible.  Except  this  and  the 
somewhat  lower  position  of  the  vascular  impressions,  the 
characters  of  the  species  are  the  same  as  in  8.  rugosa,  Brgt. 

Habitat — ^^Shale  over  the  coal  of  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 

SioiLLARiA  nuGOSA,  Brgt 

Hist,  d.  vcg,  fo8S,,  p,  Jp6y  PL  CXLIV,  /.  2.  Lesqj!,^  OeoL  of  Penn^a^  1858, 
p,  873,    Schp.y  Paleont,  VegeU^  11^  p.  92. 

Costa Jlat ;  furrows  narroio^  distinct^  obtusely  carinate^ 
bordered  with  narrow^  lateral^  smooth  zones ;  medial  zoTie 
jmnctvlate  or  rugulose  between  the  scars;  scars  discoid^ 
ovaL  distant ;  vascular  scars  thrce^  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  disks^  the  middle  punct\form^  the  lateral  oblong  par- 
allel. 

This  description  is  translated  from  Brongniart,  who  made 
it  from  American  specimens.  From  the  figure,  1.  c,  the 
ribs,  including  the  flat  narrow  zones  which  border  them,  are 
eighteen  millimeters  broad,  with  a  deep,  narrow  furrow. 
The  scars,  ovate,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  gradually  widening 
from  the  top  to  below  the  middle,  are  eight  millimeters  long, 
six  millimeters  broad  in  the  widest  part,  filling  the  medial 
punctate  flattened  zone  of  the  ribs,  which  is  slightly  con- 
tmcted  between  the  scars  nearly  two  centimeters  distant. 
The  decorticated  surface  is  striate,  its  vascular  scars  simple, 
narrowly  oval,  Ave  millimeters  long. 

On  this  species  Brongniart  remarks  that  with  two  others 
which  he  describes,  S,  Deutschiana  and  S,  canal iculata,,  it 
has  the  costa}  divided  in  three  longitudinal  zones,  the  medial 
one,  containing  the  leaf-scars  and  the  lateral  ones,  separated 
by  a  less  distinct  furrow,  offering  generally  a  notable  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  the  surface,  etc.  Species  with  this  char- 
acter are  rightly  separated  in  a  peculiar  section  of  the  genus. 
32  P. 
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Goldenberg,  fl.  Sarrsep.,  II,  p.  48,  PL  VIII,  f.  26,  dnscribes 
and  tigures  as  a  variety  of  S,  mffosa,  a  form  whicli,  from 
what  is  said  above  bv  t^he  author,  should  be  considered 
different,  tlie  ribs  being  very  narrow,  eiglit  millimeters, 
without  flattened  borders  ;  the  scars  only  eight  millimeters 
distant,  very  small,  five  millimeters  long,  four  millimeters 
broad,  and  the  subcorticated  vascular  scar  a  round  mam- 
milla. The  only  character  I  find  in  concordance  between 
the  two  forms  is  the  rugosity  of  the  surface  between  the 
scars.  The  relation  of  S.  rugosa  with  8,  Pittstoniana  is 
remarked  in  the  description  of  this  species. 

Habitat — The  variety,  according  to  Schimper,  is  common 
inSaarbruck.  The  form  described  by  Brongniart  is  from 
a  specimen  sent  to  him  from  Wilkes-Barre,  by  Cisr.  I  have 
as  yet  seen  nothing  referable  to  it  from  the  American  coal 
measures. 

SiGILLARIA   MARGINATA,  Sp,  UOV,^  PI.  LXXI^  /'.  J. 

Costw  very  large^  bordered  by  a  broad  striate  zone; 
medial  furrows  distinct^  but  narrow ;  scars  large^  dis- 
tant truncate  at  the  top^  enlarged  to  the  middle^  rounded 
to  the  base;  surface  between  the  scars  more  or  less  punc- 
tate; decorticated  surface  lineate^  its  scars  double^  oval^ 
long^  contiguous  in  the  middle. 

The  ribs,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  are  bordered 
on  each  side  by  striate  distinct  zones,  as  broad  as  the  me- 
dial space  occupied  by  the  scars,  and  separated  by  very 
narrow  furrows ;  the  middle  costa,  six  to  seven  millimeters 
broad,  is  obliquely  rugose  above  and  below  tlie  scars,  punc- 
tate in  the  intervals.  Tlie  cicatrices,  eight  millimetei's  long, 
six  millimeters  broad  below  the  middle,  have  the  vascular 
scars  in  the  middle,  the  central  iiunctiform*  or  marked  by 
two  short  parallel  lines,  tlie  lateral  ones  long,  vertical,  j-^ar- 
allel  and  linear.  The  decorticated  surface  has  the  characters 
described  above. 

As  seen  from  the  figure,  the  decorticated  part  looks  like 
an  upi)er  cortex.  But  the  specimen  is  an  overturned  im- 
pression.   The  middle  zone  of  the  ribs  is  somewhat  convex. 
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The  line  tracked  above  the  figure  represents  a  cross  section 
of  tlie  surface. 

This  species  is  distantly  rehited  to  the  former,  and  also 
to  S.  canaliculata^  Brgt.,  mentioned  above  as  referable  to 
this  group. 

Habitat — The  species  is  represented  by  specimen  reverse 
of  No.  4G0,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  It  is  from 
Plymouth,  Penn'a,  F  vein. 

Skjillaria  Lacoei,  Sp,  nov,,  PL  LXXII^  Figs.  12-l^h, 

S,  discoidea  ?  Leaqx,f  OeoL  of  Fienn^ay  1858,  p.  878,  PI,  XIV,  /.  6. 

liihs  lavfje^  convex^  canaliculate  in  the  medial  zone; 
leaf -scars  small^  often  deformed^  narrowed  at  both  ends 
and  obtuse,  oi\  when  in  a  good  state  of  preservation^  oval 
or  ovate,  eviarginate  at  the  top,  scarcely  enlarged  to  the 
rounded  base ;  vascular  scars  in  the  upper  part  of  iJie 
disks. 

This  species,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens, may  be  considered  of  the  same  group  as  the  former, 
the  ribs  being  composed  of  a  medial  zone,  flat  or  concave, 
with  two  very  large  distinctly  convex  borders.  The  bark 
is  thick,  two  to  three  millimeters,  according  to  the  width 
of  the  ribs  which  measure  one  and  an  half  to  five  and 
an  half  centimeters  across.  The  outside  zones  are  highly 
convex,  the  medial  one  concave,  narrow,  four  to  six  mil- 
limeters broad,  with  scars  distant,  three  to  four  centi- 
meters, often  deformed  by  lateral  compression  of  the  out- 
side zones,  very  small,  seven  to  ten  millimeters  long,  three 
to  four  millimeters  broad,  oval,  acute  at  both  ends  when 
deformed  as  in  f.  12,  emarginate  at  the  top  and  round  at 
the  base,  in  the  normal  state  of  preservation,  f.  12a,  en- 
larged twice  underneath.  The  decorticated  surface  is  con- 
vex without  trace  of  the  medial  concave  zone,  distinctly  and 
regularly  lineate.  Its  leaf  scars  are  generally  represented  by 
one,  sometimes  by  two,  mamillse,  originally  five  to  six  milli- 
meters long,  rounded  and  broader  at  one  end,  tapering  to  a 
point,  f.  126,  same  specimen  as  f.  12a.  I  say  originally,  for 
the  subcortical  scars  in  this  species  greatly  vary,  increasing 
in  size  under  the  cortex,  while  the  surface  scars  preserve 
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tlie  same  size  and  outlines.  Thus,  specimens  with  leaf- 
scars  like  f.  12a,  have  subcortical  narrowly  oval  scars  one 
and  an  half  centimeter  long,  either  simple  or  double,  sep- 
arated or  contiguous  on  the  sides.  Old  stems,  have  them 
two  centimeters  long,  eight  to  ten  millimeters  broad,  ob- 
long, cordate  at  base,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  top,  show- 
ing thus  the  lateral  connection  of  two  mamillae.  Others 
still  are  large  and  ovate,  nearly  round,  tnbercnlate,  like 
the  discs  of  S.  discoidea^  Lesqx.  1.  c,  a  form  which  may 
merely  represent  a  variety  of  this  or  of  one  of  the  following 
species  which  have  the  subcortical  scars  subject  to  a  meta- 
morphism  of  the  same  kind. 

Habitat — Pittston.  Seen  in  numerous  specimens  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth  vein  F. 

SiGiLLAKiA  LAEVIGATA,  Brgt.     PI.  LXXl^  Flgs,  1-3, 

Brgt,,  Hist,  rf.  veg,fo88.^p.  471,  PI.  CXLIII,  Oold.,  Fl.  Sarrcep.,  TI^p. 
$lf  IH,  VIII J  /.  S2.  Lesqx,,  OeoU  of  Penn^a^  1858^  p.  873.  Schp.,  Paleont 
veget.f  II,  p.  98. 

Costal  very  large^  smooth  ;  furrows  deep^  carinate  ;  cica- 
trices small^  hexagonal^  truncate  or  emarginate  at  top^ 
enlarged  to  the  rounded^  or  angular  base  ;  subcortical  sur- 
face distinctly  striate  ;  its  scars  onal^  elongated.,  contigu- 
ous^ separated  in  the  middle  by  a  round  or  oval  areole. 

The  scars  of  the  cortex  are  mrely  preserved,  at  least 
upon  American  specimens.  They  are  described  by  Brong- 
niart  and  Schimper  as  regularly  hexagonal,  while  all  those 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  have  the  lower  part  more  gen- 
erally rounded  than  angular.  These  scars  are  very  small, 
at  least  in  proportion  to  the  great  width  of  the  ribs,  which 
measure  live  to  six  centimeters  in  diameter  or  more^  while 
the  leaf-scars  are  only  live  millimeters  long  and  as  broad 
near  the  base.  As  seen  f.  1-3,  the  subcortical  scars  are 
variously  deformed.  F.  3  has  the  tubercles  oval,  contigu- 
ous, at  least  at  the  top  and  the  base,  with  a  depression  in 
the  middle.  In  f.  1  and  2,  they  are  united  in  one,  flattened, 
large,  two  to  three  centimet^ers  long,  one  to  one  and  an  half 
broad,  sometimes  even  much  larger,  diversely  cut,  even  in 
their  central  part  as  those  in  the  upper  part  of  f .  2.    The  sub- 
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cortical  scars  indicate  that  tlieir  growtli  has  been  progressing 
under  the  bark,  and  that  the  deformation  is  caused  by  va- 
rious degrees  of  compression,  according  to  the  space  which 
tliey  had  for  their  development.  This  expansion  is  nofc 
easily  explained ;  for  the  bark,  more  than  one  millimeter 
thick,  is  not  split  as  seen  f.  1,  which  has  the  subcortical 
cicatrices  already  of  far  greater  size  and  development  than 
tliose  of  the  cortex.  The  bark  is,  however,  rarely  preserved 
upon  the  same  specimens  bearing  enlarged  subcortical  de- 
formed bolsters. 

Habitat — Not  rare,  but  generally  found  in  a  decorticated 
state.  Splendid  and  very  instructive  specimens  are  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  Plymouth  vein  F,  and 
others  around  Pittston. 

SioiLLARiA  RENiB'ORMis,  BrgL^  PL  LXX^  Figs.  6-9. 

Brgt.j  Hist,  d,  veget.  foaa.,  p,  470^  PL  CXLII,  Oold.f  FL  Sarrcep.,  TI^ 
p.  50,  PI,  VIII,  f,  31.  LI,  and  HuU.,/oaa.  FL,  I,  PL  LVII,  LXXI.  Leaqz.^ 
GeoL  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  878.  Schp.,  PaleonL  vegeL,  II,  f.  94,  PL  LXVIII, 
f,  9. 

Sigillaria  monoataehya,  LL  and  HuU.,  L  e,,  1,  PL  LXXI  I, 

S,  alternana,  ibid  ,  PI.  LVI.    Oold.,  FL  Sarrcep.,  p,  50,  PL  IX,  /.  5-A 

Qdn.,  VersL,p.47,  PL  VIII,  f.  2. 

CostcB  not  as  large  as  in  the  former  species  ;  furrows 
less  distinct ;  leaf -scars  reniform,,  emarginate  at  the  top^ 
enlarged  on  the  sides,  rounded  at  the  base,  not  or  scarcely 
angular :  vascular  scars,  three,  the  medial  large,  punctate, 
the  lateral  ones  inflated,  semi-lunar,  diverging  obliquely 
downward;  subcortical  scars  double,  vertically  oval, 
rarely  contiguous,  deformed  in  many  ways. 

The  difference  in  the  characters  of  this  and  the  former 
species  is  clear  enough  when  one  has  on  hand  good  corti- 
cated specimens  with  the  reniform  impressions  as  in  f.  6. 
But  corticated  specimens  of  this  species  are  still  more 
rarely  found  than  those  of  S.  laevigata,  and  in  a  decorti- 
cated state,  the  deformed  scars  of  both  species  are  often 
indifferently  referable  to  one  or  the  other  species.  Brong- 
niart  describes  the  subcortical  scars  as  geminate  and 
Schimper  as  joined  in  the  middle.  This  last  character  is 
scarcely  if  ever  remarked  upon  the  American  specimens 
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which,  ill  the  decorticated  state,  have  the  scars  double  and 
distinct,  f .  6,  like  those  of  S.  alternanSy  as  figured  by  LI.  and 
Hutt,  1.  c,  PL  LVI,  and  by  Gold.,  1.  c,  f.  5.  In  older  stems 
they  become  more  distant  proportionally  to  their  enlarge- 
ment as  in  f.  8  of  our  plate,  which  is  comparable  to  that  of 
Geinitz,  1.  c,  PL  VIII,  f.  2,  and  then  more  and  more  dis- 
tant as  in  f.  7,  having  between  them  a  kind  of  depression 
with  opposite  curved  lines  like  lateral  leaf-scars.  F.  9,  with 
cicatrices  double,  upraised,  vertically  rhomboidal,  coareely 
deeply  striate  across,  each  marked  in  the  center  by  a  round 
small  cavity,  probably  also  represents  a  peculiar  defonna- 
tion  of  the  scars  of  this  species  caused  perhaps  by  long  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  action  near  the  base  of  the  trunks. 
To  give  a  complete  representation  of  all  the  variations  of 
these  scars,  observable  sometimes  upon  a  same  large  si)eci- 
men  like  those  in  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe's  collection,  would  de- 
mand indeed  a  large  number  of  plates. 

Habitat — Extremely  common  at  some  localities,  espe- 
cially in  the  anthracite  basin  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pittston, 
Pottsville,  New  Philadelphia,  etc.  Rare  in  the  western 
bituminous  coal  fields. 

§  4.  Syringodendron. 

.   Cortex  costate  ;  vascular  scars  united  in  one. 

Schimper  considers  the  species  of  this  group  as  repre- 
senting decorticated  stems  of  Sigillaria.  This  opinion 
may  be  right ;  but  as  these  forms  have  not  been  identified 
with  species  known  by  their  cortical  (Beatrices,  their  defi- 
nite relation  is  unknown.  I  describe  them  under. this 
separate  section  as  it  has  been  generally  done  by  authors. 

Syrtngodendron  Porteri,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXX,  Figs.  l-lh. 

Qcol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  448,  PI.  XXVITyf.  4-6. 

Stems  large^  iiidistinctly  costate;  ribs  narrow^  scars  in 
vertical  rows,  close^  small^  circular  in  outline ;  vascular 
scars  yunctate,  covered  by  a  d^ep  convex  semi-lunar  im- 
pression ;  space  between  the  scars  irregularlg  striate. 

The  specimens  from  which  this  species  has  been  made 
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are  fi^gments  of  trunks  preserved  in  their  cylindrical  sliape, 
one  ten,  the  other  twenty  centimeters  in  diameter.  The 
scars  are  small,  one  millimeter  in  both  directions,  round, 
when  seen  without  magnifiers,  but  really  composed,  as  seen 
f.  la,  li,  (enlarged),  of  transversely  oval  cicatrices  with  a 
central  punctate  vascular  scar  traversed,  either  in  the  mid- 
dle or  above,  by  a  deep  semi-lunar  depression  giving  to  the 
cicatrices  the  shape  of  an  eye  half  covered  with  its  lid,  as 
in  S,  i^alpebra.  Daws,  Dev.  plants,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 
Soc.  1862,  p.  307,  PI.  XIII,  f.  12,  whose  scai-s  are  vertically 
two  centimeters  distant. 

The  surface  of  the  specimens  is  apparently  decorticated, 
or  at  least  deprived  of  its  epidermis  ;  no  part  of  coaly  mat- 
ter remains  attached  to  it.  I  cannot  relate  this  plant  to  any 
species  of  Slgillarta  described.  It  might  be  compared  to 
the  decorticated  surface  of  S,  tessellata.  But  the  scars  are 
too  close,  scarcely  one  millimeter  distant  vertically  ;  while 
measured  from  center  to  center,  even  in  the  small  branches 
of  this  last  species,  the  scars  are  at  least  three  times 
as  distant.  One  of  tjie  specimens  which  was  found  in 
connection  with  those  described  above,  but  which  I  have 
not  seen,  is  said  to  be  abruptly  strangled  and  reduced  by 
contraction  to  half  its  diameter.  This  deformation  is  some- 
times seen  upon  stems  of  Stigmaria^  for  example,  in  the 
fragment  described  below  as  Stlgmaria  stellar is^  Lesqx., 
and  more  distinctly  in  S.  Jicoides^  Goepp.  Perm,  fl.,  PI. 
XXXV,  f.  2. 

Ifab itaf ^-Found  at  Eugene,  Ind.,  and  presented  to  the 
State  cabin^  of  111.  by  the  discoverer,  Mr.  Isaac  Porter. 


Syrixgodendron  pachyderm  a,   Brgty    PL   LXX^ 

Figs.  2,  2a. 

Brfff.f  Hist.  d.  veg./QSS,^  p*  479^  PI.  CLXVI^f.  i,  Lesqx.,  OeoL  Oj  P>snn*a^ 
p.  873:  Geol.  Rept.  of  TIL,  IT,  p.  451. 

Sigillaria  tessellata  (decorticated),  Schp.^  Paleont.  veget.,  IItP»  SS. 

Jilbs  narrow^  highly  convex ;  furrows  deep^  carinate; 
subcortical  scars  broadly  cuneiform^  emarginate  at  topy 
obtuse  at  the  base,  with  a  central  irregularly  circular 
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mamiJla  ;  cortex  a  thick  coating  of  coal  whereon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  scars  is  indicated  by  small  oval  mamiUcB, 

The  ribs  are  often  narrower  than  in  our  figure,  from  six 
to  ten  millimeters  broad ;  the  cortex  is  also  generally 
thicker,  one  and  an  half  to  live  millimeters ;  the  ribs  are 
highly  convex  and  the  furrows  very  deep.  The  subcorti- 
cal surface  is  rugose,  striate  lengthwise  by  thin  lines  un- 
dulating around  the  scars  and  narrowing  in  bundles  be- 
tween them,  as  in  f.  2.  The  cicatrices,  three  millime- 
ters long,  two  millimeters  broad,  are  obcordate,  with  me- 
dial small  round  mamillae  joined  by  narrow  inflated  lines 
to  the  upper  bordera  of  the  cicatrices,  f .  2a,  as  seen  on  well 
preserved  specimens. 

The  reference  of  this  form  to  S,  tessellata  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  highly  convex  ribs.  The  subcortical  scars, 
compared  with  those  of  S.  tessellata^  PI.  LXXII,  f.  3,  ap- 
pear also  far  different  in  shape  and  size. 

Habitat — The  species  is  especially  common  in  the  anthra- 
cite basin  of  Penn'a;  Trevorton,  Pittston,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Rare  in  the  Western  coal  measures.*  There  is  a  specimen 
of  it  in  the  State  cabinet  of  111.  without  indication  of  lo- 
calitv. 

Syringodendron    Brongniartt,    Gein.,   PL   LXXy 

Figs.  3,  3a,  3b. 

Sigillarin Brongniarti^  Oein.^Verat.^ p. 47 1  PL  VII^ /.  J,  4.  Schp.^  Paleont, 
Veget.,  IT,  p.  97. 

Hyringodendron  pes  e^preoliy  St.,  FL  d,  Vorw.,  I,  p.  Si^  PI.  Xlll^f.  t. 
Sigillaria  pes  eapreoli^  Oein.f  I.  c,  f.  6.  ^ 

Ribs  flat.,  separated  by  an  obtuse  scarcely  marked  fur- 
row ;  subcortical  scars  oval^  enlarged  on  one  side,  viucro- 
nate  at  the  apex,  narrowed  at  the  base;  vascular  scars 
round,  eccentrical,  mavimillate. 

The  bark  is  thin,  the  lower  surface  distinctly  striate,  the 
upper  bark  also,  but  coarsely  and  irregularly  so,  with  very 
small  oval  papillae  indicating  the  position  of  the  vascular 
scars. 

Habitat^— Two  specimens,  partly  represented  in  Atl.,  are 
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in  the  Miis.  Comp.  ZooL,  of  Cambridge,  both  obtained  from 
the  lower  coal  bed  of  Trevorton. 

Syiungodendron  cyclostigma,  Brgt.^  PI.  LXX^ 

Figs,  Jf.^  ia, 

Brgi.y  Hist,  d,  veg,  fosa.f  p,  480^  Pi,  CLXVIy  f,  f,  S,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  of 
I^7in'a,  1S58,  p.  87S. 

tSigillaria  cyclosiigmay  Oein.f  VersL^  p,  46,  Pt»  FT",  /.  ^  5. 

Ribs  plano-convex ;  furrows  deep ^  canaliculate;  surface 
very  thinly ^  undulaiely  lineate;  cicatrices  circular^  emar- 
g incite  at  the  upper  border  ;  vascular  scars  rounds  large. 

The  figure  represents  a  decorticated  surface.  The  ribs, 
twelve  millimeters  broad,  separated  by  deep  furrows,  are 
thinly  undulately  lineate,  far  more  obscurely  than  figured 
in  Brgt.,  1.  c.  They  are  also  narrower.  The  specimen  may 
represent  a  different  species,  though  it  is  evidently  refera- 
ble to  *S^.  cyclostigvia^  as  figured  and  described  by  Geinitz, 
1.  c.  Goldenberg  has  also  under  the  same  name,  Fl.  Sarraep., 
PI.  VIII,  f.  29,  differently  represented  the  species.  Hence 
it  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily  established. 

Habitat — As  figured  by  Geinitz,  the  form  is  common  in 
the  antliracite  basin  of  Penn'a.,  especially  at  Trevorton. 
It  is  also  not  rare  at  Pittston.  One  specimen  referable  to 
it  is  in  the  State  cabinet  of  111.,  from  Alton. 

Species  imperfectly  known  or  of  uncertain  relation. 
SiGiLLAniA  Vanuxemi,  Ooepp. 

IlaUj  liepf,  Oeol.  of  New  York^  p.  184,  /•  SI  (wo<  named).  Ocep,, 
Ubergag.ji.,  p.  549.  Daws.,  Quart,  Joum.  Oeol.  Soe.,  1862,  p.  S07,  PI.  XII,  /.  7. 

Areoles  hexagonal,  longer  than  broad,  contiguous ;  vas- 
cular scars  indistinct,  in  the  middle  of  the  areoles ;  bark 
thicJc ;  subcortical  surface  distantly  obscurely  ribbed,  its 
scars  oblong,  oval,  placed  in  the  furrows ;  woody  axis 
longitudinally  sulctite. 

The  above  description  is  from  Dawson,  who  has  repre- 
sented the  si)ecimen,  1.  c.  He  remarks  on  it,  that  it  is  a 
sandstone  cast,  fifteen  centimeters  long,  imbedded  among 
brachiopodous  shells.     The  bark  is  in  a  coaly  state,  and  the 
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woody  axis,  though  flattened,  is  quite  manifest,  and  still 
retains  some  carbonaceous  matter.  It  approaches  S.  miU' 
ima^  Brgt.,  but  is  smaller  and  not  ribbed,  in  which  last  re- 
si)ect  it  resembles  S,.  elegans^  Brgt.,  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  diminutive  Devonian  prototype. 

Habitat — Found  at  Allen's  quarry,  near  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
in  the  Chemung  group. 

Sigillarla  simpUcitas  of  Vanuxem,  Rept.  Geol.  of  New 
York,  p.  190,  f.  54,  is  a  species  with  slightly  rugose  elevated 
ribs  and  indistinct  leaf -scars,  therefore  undeterminable.  It 
comes  from  the  Hamilton  group,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Syringodendron  gracile,  Daws. 

Quart.  Journ,  Oeol,  Soc^  I,  c,  p.  S08f  PI.  XIII^  /.  14, 

Ribs  narroxo  ;  scars  long^  eleoated^  oval;  vascular  scars 
three  in  vertical  lines. 

According  to  the  description  of  the  author,  the  ribs  are 
about  two  millimeters  broad  ;  the  scars  vertically  one  centi- 
meter distant ;  the  bark  marked  with  delicate  stria?,  con- 
verging to  the  areoles.  The  subcortical  surface  is  finely 
transvei-sely  striate,  and  the  scars  appear  as  elongfited  de- 
pressions. 

Habitat — Species  described  from  a  small  fragment  of  the 
bark  on  a  slab  from  the  Hamilton  group  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

DiDYMOPiiYLLUM  {Goepp.\  Daws. 

Trunic  arborescent^  cylindrical ;  leaves  double^  nnited  at 
the  base,  disposed  in  spiral  order ,  appressed  (Goepp.)/ 
areoles  prominent^  reniforin,  each  resembling  a  pair  of 
small  areoles  attached  to  each  other.     (Daws.) 

The  descrii)tion  by  Goeppert  is  given  in  Gatt.,  II,  p.  35, 
for  D.  Schottini.  It  is  completed  by  Dawson,  Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  1862,  p.  309,  for  the  following  species. 

DiDYMOPiiYLLUM   RENIFORME,  DaWS. 
Ibid.f  p.  309,  n.  XIII,  /.  15. 

Same  characters  as  the  genus. 

The  areoles  ai'e  about  one  millimeter  in  transverse  diam- 
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eter,  horizontally  seven  millimeters  distant,  and  live  verti- 
cally, in  a  stem  two  centimeters  in  diameter. 

The  author  adds  :  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  slender  stifj^- 
maroid  root  or  rhizome,  sending  out  rootlets  in  pairs  instead 
of  singly. 

Habitat — It  occurs  as  a  cast,  with  the  thin  coaly  bark  in 
pari  preserved,  and  is  from  the  Hamilton  group,  near  Skan- 
eateles  lake,  New  York.     In  Prof.  HalPs  collection. 

DiDYMOPiiYLLUM  (Sigillahia)  Owenii,  Lcsqx,,  PL 

LXXIV,  Figs,  10-lOh, 

Sigillaria  Owenii,  Lesqx.,  Oeol,  Rept,  of  Ul.^  IV,  p.  493.  (Incorrectly 
described  for  meaauremente.) 

2'runks  large^  not  costate;  leaf -scars  doxihle,  transverse- 
ly oDal^  narnnoed  at  the  inside  corners^  joined  h;/  a  deep^ 
slightly  arched,  line  or  groove;  vascular  scars  small^  nar- 
row^ oval  central  tubeicles :  surface  between  the  scars 
regularly  and  finely  wrinkled;  roots  obliquely  diverging 
from  the  base,  soon  horizontal^  marked  with  round  stig- 
maroid  areoles. 

This  species  is  rej^resented  by  three  specimens — trunks 
of  standing  trees,  discovered  by  Dr.  Dale  Owen,  and  trans- 
ferred to  his  cabinet  with  the  roots  still  attached  to  them 
as  they  were  found  in  place. 

The  largest  of  these  trees,  figured  in  a  very  reduced  scale,* 
is  decorticated,  nearly  forty  centimeters  in  diameter,  cylin- 
drical to  the  base,  where  it  enlarges  and  divides  into  nine 
bmnches  or  roots,  simple  or  forking,  rapidly  narrowed  to 
the  part,  where  they  are  broken.  The  largest  of  these 
l)ranches  measure  at  their  point  of  union  to  the  tree  about 
fifteen  to  eighteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  at  their 
broken  end,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  centimeters  from  the 
base,  they  are  only  five  to  seven  centimeters  across. 

The  surface  of  the  trunks  is  not  costate,  but  distinctly 
finely  rugose  lengthwise ;  the  leaf-scars  disposed  in  spiral 

*  I  have  used  for  the  description  a  beautiful  figure  of  one  of  the  trunks  of 
Dr.  Owen.  It  had  been  kindly  prepared  for  my  use  by  his  draughtsman,  Mr. 
Cappelsmith,  of  New  Harmony.  I  hope  to  have  this  figure  represented  in  a 
future  publication. 
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order  or  in  quincunx,  are  double,  about  one  centimeter  dis- 
tant both  ways,  oval,  rounded  on  the  outside,  narrowed  to 
the  inside  borders  where  they  are  joined  by  a  transverse 
deep  linear  groove,  each  measuring  three  and  a  half  milli- 
meters horizontally,  two  and  a  half  vertically,  including 
the  inflated  borders.  The  space  between  them  or  the  length 
of  the  furrow  joining  them  horizontally  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner is  two  millimeters,  giving  to  the  whole  seal's  a  trans- 
versal width  of  one  centimeter. 

I  remarked  in  the  description  of  this  species,  1.  c,  that 
these  leaf-scars  were  a  miniature  representation  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles.     I  should  have  added  overturned,  for  the  line* 
which  unites  both  parts  of  the  leaf-scars  is  slightly  con- 
cave. 

At  the  point  where  the  trunk  begins  to  enlarge,  the  leaf- 
8cai*s,  gradually  closer,  become  united  in  one  and  are  trian- 
gular or  transversely  oval,  f.  10a,  and  then  lower  down  or 
upon  the  roots,  they  gradually  i)ass  to  round  mamillse, 
true  stigmaroid  scars,  with  inflated  borders  and  large 
centi*al  vascular  points,  f.  10ft. 

As  Stlgmaria  is  generally  considered  by  authors  as  the 
root  of  Sigillariay  this  species  should  be  rvxm^dd.Sigillaria 
Owenii,  But  the  trunk  is  not  costate,  the  seal's  not  contig- 
uous, but  double,  as  in  the  genus  Didimojphyllum^  de- 
scribed by  Dawson  for  the  former  species.  In  a  decorti- 
cated state,  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  Didymophyllum  re- 
mains attached  to  the  scars  in  the  form  of  protuberances 
pointed  or  emarginate,  as  in  D.  schottiaL  Goepp.,  Gatt.,  1.  c. 

Schimper  considers  this  last  species  as  identical  to  Knor- 
Ha  longifolia^  Goepp.  {oar,  of  K,  inibricata^  SL\  which 
for  some  authors  is  a  mere  form  of  a  Lepidodendroii.  We 
have  therefore  to  decide  the  relation  of  the  trunks  described 
here  between  four  or  Ave  different  geneiu.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  refenible  to  Sligmana,  though  they  bear  stig- 
maroid roots.  I  have  not  seen  any  trace  of  leaves  upon 
the  specimens  of  Dr.  Owen,  nor  do  I  see  any  in  the  figure 
of  Dawson  and  of  Goeppert  representing  DidmiopJiylhtm. 
These  only  show  that  the  lejives  of  this  genus,  enlarged  at 
the  base,  w^ere  joined  to  the  stems  by  two  distinct  vascular 
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scars,  and  the  cortex  covering  tliem  merely  marked  by 
small  protuberances  like  those  of  Cyclo stigma^  not  pointed, 
however,  nor  areolate  at  the  top,  but  obtuse  and  more  or 
less  distinctly  emarginate.  These  characters  are  not  ob- 
served, as  far  as  known,  upon  any  species  of  Knorria.  As 
the  relation  of  DidymopJiyllam  to  Sigillaria  is  indicated 
by  the  stigmarioid  roots,  we  have  to  admit  that  Stigmaria^ 
considered  as  roots,  belong  to  plants  of  different  genera 
and  not  merely  to  Sigillaria,  This  affords  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  nature  of  Siigmaria  as  I  do  it  here  be- 
low. 

Hah  Hat — Near  New  Harmony,  Ind.  Clay  beds  in  the 
ui)i)er  part  of  the  coal  measures. 

Stigma  Ri  A,  Br  (ft. 

Floating  stems  or  roots^  generally  growing  horizontally^ 

distantly  dichotomons ;  branches  long^  scarcely  variable 
in  size  in  their  whole  lengthy  snb-cylindricdl  or  corn- 

pressed;  pith^  a  woody  cylinder^  often  eccentrical,  com- 
posed of  /ascites  of  vessels  disposed  star-like ;  leaves  long, 
tubulose,  linear  when  flattened,  leaving  after  disruption, 
mi  the  surface  of  the  stems,  round'  scars  composed  of  two 
concentrical  rings  with  a  central  umbonate  mamilla  pitted 
in  the  middle  by  apunctiform  vascular  scar. 

I  consider  Siigmaria  as  originally  representing  floating 
stems  becoming  roots  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
above  description  essentially  refers  to  the  stems.  When 
attached  to  trunks  as  roots,  Atl.  PL  LXXIV,  f.  10  and  11, 
the  divisions  are  more  repeatedly  dichotomous,  distinctly 
narrowed  downward ;  tlie  axis  or  pith  is  central  and  the 
leaf-scars  more  irregular  in  position. 

The  remains  of  Siigmaria,  the  most  common  of  the  veg- 
etables of  the  coal  measures  and  distributed  from  the  low- 
est to  the  upper  strata,  have  from  the  first  and  for  nearly 
a  century  occupied  the  attention  of  phyto-paleontologists. 
The  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  authors  on  the  char- 
acters of  this  plant  would  fill  a  volume 

As  my  opinion  on  the  double  natui^e  of  Stigmaria  is 
generally  contradicted,  I  will  briefly  expose  the  reasons  of 
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my  belief,  in  considering  the  growth  of  tliese  peculiar 
plants,  their  distribution,  the  part  they  have  had  in  the 
formation  of  the  coal  and  their  different  mode  of  action, 
indicated  by  the  circumstances  where  their  remains  are 
found. 

Fragments  of  Stigmaria,  trunks,  branches  and  leaves, 
are  genemlly  found  embedded  in  every  kind  of  compound, 
clay,  shales,  sandstone,  coal,  even  limestone,  in  carbonifer- 
ous strata,  or  rather  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Permian. 
They  are  always  in  a  large  proportion,  far  above  that  of  any 
other  remains  of  coal  plants,  especially  of  those  of  Sigil- 
laria. 

If  it  is  not  proved  that  Stigmaxia  remains  have  been  ob- 
served in  more  ancient  strata  than  those  of  Slgillaria^  we 
know  at  least  that  Stigmaria  has  persisted  in  the  permian 
formations  of  Europe  for  a  long  time  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Slgillaria,  For  ten  different  forms  of  Stigmaria 
are  described  by  Goex^pert,  in  his  Permian  Flora,  as  varie- 
ties of  aS'.  ficoides^  from  as  many  and  far  distant  localities, 
while  this  author  has  seen,  in  this  formation,  remains  of  only 
two  species  of  Sigillaria  found  at  a  same  locality.  Prof. 
Schimper  mentions  an  analagous  circumstance  from  the 
sub-conglomerate  (Grauwacke)  coal  measures  of  the  Vosges, 
where  the  strata  are  tilled  with  innumerable  remains  of 
Stigmaria^  and  where  no  fragments  of  Sigillaria  have 
ever  been  found.* 

All  the  geologists  who  have  examined  the  distribution 
of  the  carboniferous  measures  and  the  composition  of  the 
strata  have  remarked  the  predominance  of  Stigmaria  in 
the  clay  deposits  which  constitute  the  bottom  of  the  coal 
beds.  As  the  remains  of  Stigmaria  are  always  found  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  clay  and  also  in  the  intervening  sili- 
cious  beds  generally  called  clay  partings,  without  any 
fragments  of  Sigillaria^  it  has  been  supposed  that  these 
clav  materials  were  merelv  a  kind  of  soft  mould  where  the 
Sigillaria  began  their  life  by  the  germination  of  seeds  and 
there  expanded  their  roots,  while  tlieir  trunks  growing  up 

♦  Terrain  de  Trans,  des  Vosges,  p.  824. 
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did  contribute  ])y  tlieir  woody  matter  the  essential  compo- 
sition of  the  coal  formed  above  the  clay  beds.  Tiiis  opin- 
ion has  an  appearance  of  truth  indeed.  But  how  to  explain 
the  fact  that  beds  of  fireclay  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  tliick- 
ness  are  mostly  composed  of  Stigmaria^  or  filled  from  the 
baso  to  the  top  with  remains  of  these  plants,  stems  and 
leaves,  without  a  fmgment  of  Sigillarla  ever  found 
amongst  them  and  without  any  coal  above?  Roots  cannot 
live  independently  of  trunks  or  of  aerial  plants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  some  botanists,  the  rhizomas  of  spe- 
cies of  LycopodiacesD  and  Equisetacese  may  have  for  a  long 
time  an  independent  life,  but  it  is  as  yet  not  positively 
ascertained  whether  they  are  true  rhizomas  or  creeping 
stems.  They  have  rootlets  penetrating  the  soft  mud  upon 
which  the  branches  are  trailing,  as  in  Lycopodium  iaun- 
datum.     In  my  opinion  they  are  true  stems. 

Large  surfaces  of  rocks  formed  of  the  bottom  clay  of  the 
coal,  hardened  by  metamorphism,  are  seen  in  Pennsylvania 
entirely  covered  with  stems  and  branches  of  Stigmaria, 
The  stems,  very  long,  nearly  of  the  same  size  in  their  whole 
length,  rarely  forking,  crossing  one  upon  another  in  all  di- 
rections, cover  the  rocks  with  their  leaves  still  attached  to 
them  in  their  original  disposition  in  right  angle.  They 
have  evidently  the  same  position  and  distribution  as  during 
their  growth,  and  there,  over  the  whole  exposed  surface 
of  tlio  rocks,  an  acre  or  more,  nothing  is  seen,  either  in 
anv  modification  of  the  size  of  the  stems  or  in  their  direc- 
tion,  which  might  indicate  the  rooting  process  or  the  axis 
of  a  trunk. 

As  seen  from  their  fixigments,  the  Stigmaria  stems  are 
not  exactly  cylindrical,  but  inflated  upward  from  the  sides 
of  the  pith,  which  is  eccentrical  and  placed  under  the  coat- 
ing of  cellular  tissue  which  composes  the  substance  of  the 
stems  and  cortex.  The  pith  is  thus  exposed  naked  on  the 
under  side  of  the  stems,  and  the  leaves  come  out  from  the 
sides  and  the  upper  surface  only.  This  conformation 
shows  tliat  the  stems  of  Stigmaria  were  floating  or  expand- 
ing at  the  surface  of  soft  muddy  flakes,  and  independent 
of  the  growi;h  of  trees. 
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The  bottom  clay,  which  underlies  in  various  degrees  of 
thickness  most  of  the  coal  strata,  has  generally  about  the 
same  chemical  composition,  and  contains  especially  a  large 
projjortion  of  silica.  A  silicious  clay  underlies  the  beds  of 
lignitic  coal  of  the  tertiary  and  also  the  peat  deposits  of 
our  epoch,  which  are  merely  coal  beds  in  an  incipient  state. 
This  clay  is  formed  at  our  time  by  the  decomposition  of 
aquatic  plants,  Cojifervoe,  CharacecB,  etc.,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  moluscan  life.  It  is  generally  when  an  imperme- 
able bottom  has  been  formed  to  the  basins  by  the  sub- 
aquatic  vcigetation  that  aerial  or  woody  plants  appear,  and 
either  floating  or  attached  by  their  roots  to  the  bottom, 
begin  the  deposition  of  the  combustible  matter  or  wood  by 
the  heai)ing  of  their  remains.  At  the  coal  epoch  SUgmaria 
has  i)layed  the  part  of  the  aquatic  plants,  and  prepared, 
by  the  life  and  the  decomposition  of  its  stems  and  leaves, 
the  beds  of  silicious  clay  where  their  remains  are  so  abund- 
antly found.  The  clay  partings  of  the  coal  beds  formed 
of  Stigmaria^  even  the  lamellae  of  coal,  where  the  bark  of 
Stigmaria  is  discernible  in  its  discoid  leaf-scars,  as  it  is 
very  often  the  case,  are  silicious. 

At  the  present  ejjoch  some  kinds  of  plants  inhabiting  the 
swamps  have  floating  stems.  Their  mode  of  vegetation  is 
analagous  to  that  of  Sligmnria.  Expanding  their  loose 
stems  on  or  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  gradually 
fill  the  ditches  by  their  interlacing  branches,  and  do  not 
bear  any  flowering  stems  as  long  as  they  remain  immersed. 
Sj)eci(\s  of  Utricularia  are  of  this  kind.  For  example,  U, 
intermedia,  Hayne,  continues  its  subaquatic  life  for  years, 
filling  ditches  and  canals  with  the  detritus  of  its  decom- 
posed floating  vegetation.  It  fructifies  only  out  of  the 
ditches  or  out  of  water  in  wet  sand,  and  there  the  stems 
bear  true  roots,  penetrating  the  ground  by  oblique  or  ver- 
tical i*amifications. 

These  plants  present  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
growth  and  the  nature  of  Stigmaria,  The  stems  could 
grow  indei)endent  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  as  float- 
ing nnd  sterile,  or  bear  erect  flowering  stems  or  trunks 
when  the  ground  was  solid  enough  to  support  trees. 
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Tlie  process  of  transformation  of  floating  sterile  stems 
passing  into  trunks  bearing  roots  is  not  easily  exi)lainable. 
We  see,  however,  in  a  very  reduced  scale,  the  same  phe- 
nomemm  reproduced  on  a  number  of  semi-aquatic  plants  of 
the  i)resent  time — the  Lycopods — the  mosses  especially. 
Species  of  Hypnum^  SpJtagnum^  etc.,  for  example,  which 
greatly  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  peat,  have  rarely 
fruiting  pedicels  when  they  live  immersed  or  floating.  It 
is  only  when,  by  prolonged  vegetation,  they  have  formed 
a  compact  floating  carpet  at  the  surface  of  swamps,  of 
bayous,  even  of  lakes,  that  they  bear  fniits  abundantly, 
in  capsules  borne  upon  pedicels  long  enough  to  sustain  them 
above  water.  The  process  of  fertilization  may  result  either 
from  seeds  distributed  everywhere,  and  which  take  root 
only  w  here  the  ground  is  solid  enough  to  support  the  stems 
above  water,  or  by  a  kind  of  knotting  of  the  more  compactly 
entangled  stems,  as  we  see  it  in  floating  species  of  llDularia. 
The  stems,  then,  change  the  horizontal  gi'owth  into  the  ver- 
tical, and  become  trunks  of  Sigillaria^  Didyvwphyllum^ 
perhaps  even  of  Lepidodendron. 

Goldenberg  has  exposed  about  the  same  views  as  a  result 
of  long  researches  on  the  coal  plants  of  Saarbruck.  As 
confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  Stigmaria  is  a  plant  sui 
generis^  he  has  found  small  tubercles  or  capsuliform  bodies 
in  the  angles  of  bifurcation  of  the  stems.  I  have  never 
seen  any  bodies  of  this  kind  in  the  same  position,  but  have 
observed  bladder-like  tubercles  at  the  end  of  the  leaves,  as 
represented  PL  LXXIV,  f.  12  and  13.  The  leaves,  here,  are 
not  attached  to  the  stems,  but  they  were  found  in  beds  of 
clay  containing  only  remains  of  Stigmaria^  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  leaves  is  easily  recognizable.  That  these  tub- 
ercles may  be  organs  of  reproduction,  I  cannot  aflSiiin. 
They  are  variable  in  size  and  shape  and  have  been  some- 
times described  as  fruits.  Corda  Beitr.,  PI.  XII,  f.  1,  rep- 
resents a  branch  of  Stigmaria  bearing  leaves,  one  of  them 
gemmifer  or  with  an  oval  tubercle  at  its  end 

Brongniart,  however,  admits  that  the  observations  of 
Hooker  and  Binney  show  l^eyond  a  doubt  that  Stigmaria 
are  roots  of  Sigillaria.     But  Schimper,  considering  the 
33  P. 
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regularity  of  ramification,  the  mode,  disposition  and  dis- 
articulation of  the  leaves,  characters  which  are  not  found 
in  any  other  vegetable  type,  supposes  that  those  plants 
may  rather  be  rhizoma  than  roots. 

I  believe  that  the  views  which  I  have  exposed  above  may 
unite  all  the  differences  of  opinion.  Stigmaria  may  repre- 
sent roots.  In  this  case  the  plants  have  characters  some- 
what different  from  those  given  in  the  generic  description  ; 
the  pith  is  central,  the  leaf-scars  irregular  in  position.  They 
may  be  also  floating  plants,  or  according  to  Schimper's  sup- 
position, rhizomes  or  adventive  stems  of  Knorria  and 
Lepidodendron ;  for  this  author  adds  to  his  remarks  on 
the  Grauwacke  of.  the  Vosges,  filled  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fragments  of  Stigmaria^  without  trace  of  any, 
of  SigilUiria^  that  these  strata  contain  abundant  i*emains 
or  trunks  of  Knorria  and  of  Lepidodendro^. 

The  specific  characters  of  floating  plants  or  rhizomes  are 
generally  ill  defined.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable 
to  Stigmaria^  whose  remains  easily  recognized  by  the  round 
scars  of  the  surface,  can  scarcely  be  specifically  determined  ; 
for  these  scars  are  all  of  the  same  form,  mostly  of  the  same 
size,  and  disposed  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  regular 
spiral  order.  That  these  plants  are  referable  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  species  is  easily  admitted  in  considering  the  number 
of  species  of  SigiWiria  to  which  these  vegetables  are  re- 
ferred. However,  the  European  authors  generally  describe 
the  forms  as  mere  variety  of  Stigmaria  Jicoid^s.  This  mat- 
ter is  unimportant.  I  have  followed  here  the  nomencla- 
ture admitted  by  Goeppert.  Schimper,  etc. 

Stigmaria  ficoides,  BrgL,  PI.  LXXIV^  Figs,  i,  11^  12^  13. 

BrgL,  Claaaif,  d,  veg.fona.,  M,  J,  /.  7,  (Wfi)  ;  Prod.,  p.  S7.  Ll^  Hutt.^ 
FosM.,  fi,,  Ft.  XXXT'XXXVI.  St.,  Fl.  d,  Vorw.,  II,  PL  XV,  f.  4-i.  Cwda^ 
Beitr.,  p.  Si,  PI.  XII,  XIII,  /  1-8.  Oein.,  FL  d.  KohL  v.  Hain.,  p.  S9^  Pi. 
XI,  f.  1,  t.  Ooepp.,  Perm.  FL,  p.  197,  PI,  XXXIV-XXXVI.  Ooid,,  fi.^ 
Sarr(ep.,  Ill,  p.  17,  PI.  XI-XIII.  Leaqx.,  OeoL  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p,  S70. 
OeoL  liept.  of  IlL,  II,  p.  447.  Schp.,  Paleont.  veget.,  II,  p.  114,  PL  LXIX^ 
/.  7-9. 

Variolaria  Jleoides,  St.  L  c,  I,  p.  94,  PL  XI 1,  f.  1~S. 

Ficoidites  furcatua,  F.  verrucosus,  Artia,  Antedil,  PhytoL,p,8,  Pi.  Ill* 

Phytolithua  verrucosus,  Martin.,  Petref,  Derb.  Pt.  Xl^f.  18, 18.  Parkims.^ 
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Organ,  Rem,^  7,  PI,  IIT^  /.  i.    Steinh.^  Trans.  Am.  Phil,  Soc.y  i,  p,  £68^  Pt, 
IV,  /.  1-4,* 

Stems  of  medium  size^  dichotovious^  branches  horizon- 
tall  If  diverging^  slightly  rugose;  leaves  of  various  lengths^ 
simple^  tiibulose  or  flat  and  linear  ;  leaf -scar  circular. 

Some  authoi*s,  Artis,  Corda,  etc.,  represent  the  leaves  as 
sometimes  forking  near  the  top.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
this  character.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  diversely  plicate  by 
compression,  tubnlose  at  least  near  the  base.  Even  sand- 
stone strata  are  sometimes  filled  with  fragments  of  leaves 
of  Sligmaria^  all  cylindrical.  The  leaves  also  are  indi- 
cated by  authors  as  about  thirty  centimeters  long,  or  less. 
I  have  seen  them  at  least  twice  as  long.  They  are  variable 
in  thickness  in  some  of  the  following  forms  described  l)y 
by  Goeppert,  1.  c. 

Var,  D,  TfNDULATA,  Goepp,,  PI.  LXXIV,  Figs.  ^,  S, 

Cortex  marked'  by  longiludinaZ,  narrow  costoe^  undulat- 
ing by  contraction  between  and  under  the  scars, 

Var.  C.  RETICULATA,  Ooepp. 

Cortex  reticulate-striate  around  the  scars. 

I  have  not  yet  observed  this  form  figured  by  Goepp.  Gatt., 
I,  ir,  PI.  IX,  f.  11. 

Var.  D.  Stellata,  PI,  LXXIV,  Fig.  4,. 

Cortex  rruMrJced  by  short  broad  impressions,  diverging 
star-like  from  the  scars. 

Var,  E.   SiGiLLAnioiDES,  Goepp, 

S.  irregularis^  Leaqz  ,  Oeol.  of  Penn^a^  1868^  p.  S7^,  PI.  11^  /.  4. 

Cortex  longitudinally  costate  by  deep  nearly  parallel 
stricB  slightly  flexuous  between  the  scars. 

It  is  much  like  var.  B,  with  costsB  less  undulate. 

*  Besides  the  works  quoted  above,  one  may  read  with  instruction,  deti|ils  of 
structure  In  Brgt^JLroh.  4.  Moa.  d'  hist,  nat.,  1889.  Goepp.,  Gkitt.,  1, 2,  pp.  18-29. 
Or.  J.  D.  Hooker,  struct,  ot^igmarun.  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  of  the  U.  Kingd., 
II,  2,  p.  486,  etc.,  PI.  11,  (1817.)  E.  W.  Binney  (Proc  Geol.  Soc.,  Quart. 
Journ,  XV,  p.  76,  PI.  IV,  (1858.) 
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Var,  F,  IN.EQUALIS  ?  Ooepp. 

S.  radicans,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  of  Fenn*a,  1858,  p.  870,  PI.  II,  /.  f. 

Scars  unequal  in  iize^  indistinctly  marked^  surface  ob- 
scurely lineate. 

The  specimen  is  a  fragment  whose  surface  is  partly  erased 
and  the  scars  irregular  in  shape  and  disposition. 

Besides  these  varieties,  I  consider  as  specifically  charac- 
terized the  following  forms : 

S.  UMBONATA,  Lcsqx.^  PI.  LXXIV^  Fig.  8. 

Oeol.  of  Penn'a,  1868,  p.  870. 

Cortex  sviooth  or  ^marked  with  undulating  narrow  cosIxe; 
scars  twice  as  large  as  those  of  S.  flcoides^  highly  convex^ 
uvibonate. 

I  have  rarely  found  this  form ;  the  longitudinal  costse  are 
narrow,  more  generally  effaced. 
Habitat — Mammoth  vein  near  Pottsville,  Penn'a. 

Stigmaria  amoena,  Sp.  nov 

Surface  transversely  rugose^  irregularly  costate  length- 
%oise;  scars  small^  distant^  in  irregular  spiral  order. 

The  scars  are  finely  marked  upon  a  minutely  transversely 
wrinkled  surface;  the  ribs  are  superposed  per  pieces,  or 
discontinued  here  and  there  between  the  scars ;  the  scars 
are  exactly  round,  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  twelve 
millimeters  distant.  Comparatively  to  their  size,  the  tuber- 
cles are  mora  distant  than  in  any  other  form  of  the  genus ; 
the  borders  are  more  distinctly  inflated. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  two  specimens  of  this  fine  species, 
one  from  Ranch  Gap,  Penn'a,  Mammoth  vein;  the  other 
from  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek. 

Stigmaria  Stellaris,  Lcsqx.^  PL  LXXIV,  Figs.  5,  7, 

Sigillarioidea  ateUaria,  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  450,  Ff.,  XXIX^ 
f.S. 

Stem  large .^  cylindrical.,  irregularly  strangled ;  scars  in 
regular  quincunxial  order.,  small.,  round  or  angular.,  with- 
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o^U  distinct  vascular  points ;  surface  finely  wrinkled  by 
paralltl  lines  diverging  star -like  from  the  scars. 

Fig.  7  is  a  copy  of  the  specimen  in  a  reduced  scale, 
about  one  third.  The  trunk,  which  I  consider  a  part  of  a 
rliizoma,  is  lifteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  narrowed  to  one 
end  and  crossing  the  shale  obliquely.  The  leaf-scars  are 
upi-aised  above  the  surface,  covered  by  coaly  matter  oblit- 
erating the  central  scars  and  also  the  outside  borders,  which 
are  irregularly  round ;  the  cortex  is  narrowly  wrinkled  by 
bundles  of  lines  traversing  from  scars  to  scars,  or  disposed 
star-like  around  them. 

By  the  alternately  contracting  and  enlarging  of  the  fi'ag- 
ment,  which  is  also  somewhat  narrowed  at  one  end,  this 
specimen  represents  rather  a  rhizoma  than  a  floating  stem. 
It  is  referable  to  the  section  established  by  Grand 'Eury, 
under  the  name  of  Stigmariopsis^  for  a  gi'oup  of  Stigmaria 
which  he  considers  as  roots  of  Syrigodendron ,  The  pecu- 
liar rugosities  of  the  surface  seem  to  indicate  the  relation 
of  this  species  to  Sigillaria  monostigvia^  while  the  small 
transversely  oval  scars  of  f.  5  have  the  characters  of  those 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  trunks  of  Didymophyllum  Owenii^ 
in  their  transition  from  scars  of  Sigillaria  to  those  of  Stig- 
viaria. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris,  111. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

SiGILLARIOIDES,    LcsqX. 

Fragments  of  roots  bearing  stigmarioid  leaves  attached 
to  sigillarioid  rhomboidal  scars, 

Skullakioidks  kadioans,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXV^  Fig,  6, 

OeoL  Rept,  of  111,,  IV,  p.  449,  Pi.  XXXI,  /.  4, 

Fragment  of  a  root  narrowed  to  the  base ;  scars  in  ir- 
regnlar  order  of  disposition^  transversely  rhomboidal  or 
triangular  in  outline^  obscurely  mximmillate  at  the  top^ 
with  a  central  vasatdar  point ;  leaves  tending  downward^ 
flat^  linear^  "marked  by  a  bundle  of  vessels  passing  into 
them  as  a  distinct  medial  nerve. 

The  obscure  nianiillse  above  the  scars  have  somewhat 
the  form  of  the  basilar  remains  of  leaves  of  Knorria  when 
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half  destroyed  by  erosion.  As  seen  from  the  leaves  still 
attached  to  the  scars,  this  is  a  mere  tumescence,  with- 
out distinct  relation  to  the  leaves.  In  considering  the  tri- 
angular shape  of  the  scars,  this  fragment  seems  referable  to 
Sigillaria  monostigma  as  its  root.  It  has,  however,  no 
relation  of  characters  with  the  former  species. 
Habitat — Mazon  creek,  111.,  in  nodules. 

Roots  of  uncertain  relation. 

PiNNULARIA,    LL    &  Hutt. 

This  generic  name  represents  roots  or  rootlets  diversely 
divided  in  filaments  of  various  length  and  thickness.  The 
characters  of  these  plants  are  variable  and  transient  upon 
a  same  specimen,  and  their  description  is  a  matter  of  little 
interest  when  it  cannot  be  completed  by  figures. 

Lindley  and  Hutton  have  described  Pinularia  capil- 
lacea,  Foss.  fl.  II,  PI.  CXI.  It  is  part  of  a  root  pinnately 
divided  in  linear  filiform  branches.  I  have  myself  recorded 
in  Geol.  of  Penn  a,  1858,  a  numl)er  of  these  forms,  p.  878, 
PI.  I,  f.  9;  PI.  XVII,  f.-  ia-20,  as  P.  calamitarum,  P. 
pifinata^  P.  flcoides^  P.  horizontalis^  P.  capillacea  and 
P.  confervoides^  and  in  Geol.  Rept  of  Ark.,  II,  p.  313, 
Pl.V,  f.  9,  RJtizolites{Pinularia)palmatifidiis^  PI.  LXXV, 
f .  9,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  charact^ers  of  this  kind 
of  organism.  Tliey  are  referable  to  divers  families  of  the 
coal  plants  and  should  be  carefully  observed  to  ascertain 
their  connection  with  species  known  by  other  organs, 
stems,  leaves,  etc.,  already  described. 

Genus  of  uncertain  relation, 
Spirangium,  /SfcZfp. 

PalcBOxyriSy  Brgt.    PalcBobromelia,  Ett,    Sporlederia,  StiehL 

Oblong  or  spindle-shaped  bodies,  formed  of  narrow 
linear  leaves  ?  interweaved  or  twisted  in  spiral,  with  the 
ends  u) tiled  into  a  pedicel  which  joins  them  horizontally 
or  in  umbels. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  Schimper's  description  of 
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the  genus  under  which  he  considers  these  peculiar  plants, 
Paleont.  veget.  II,  page  514.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
these  spindle-shaped  bodies  united  together,  but  always 
single.  As  ref)resented  PL  LXXV,  f.  11  and  15  they 
appear  composed  of  six  leaves ;  in  the  other  species  their 
number  is  not  determinable. 

Until  recently  these  plants  had  not  been  found  lower 
than  the  base  of  the  Permian,  and  their  range  was  recorded 
as  from  this  formation  up  to  the  Cretaceous.  On  the 
species  described  here,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  genus 
remarks:  *'They  show  that  this  problematic  type  was 
already  in  existence  near  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous." 

Schimper  should  have  said  the  beginning  or  the  middle 
of  that  epoch,  for  the  geological  horizon  of  Mazon  creek, 
where  these  plants  are  found  in  nodules,  is  referable  to  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  middle  coal  measures,  or  immediately 
above  the  millstone  grit  where  species  of  the  low  coal,  es- 
pecially of  Lepidodendron^  abound,  as  can  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  the  table  of  distribution.  Even  one  specimen 
has  been  found  at  Pitts  ton,  Pa.,  under  the  conglomerate 
ledge. 

I  do  not  hazard  any  hypothesis  on  the  relation  of  these 
plants,  considered  either  as  organs  of  fructification  or  as 
radicular  appendages  like  those  of  some  species  of  Equi- 
setum  of  the  tertiary ;  their  structure  is  unexplainable  to 
me. 

Spikaxgium  Prendelii,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXV,  Figs.  13-15a. 

Schp.^  Paleont.  veget.^  III^  p.  585. 

Pal^oxyris  Prendelii,  Oeol.  Repl.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  464,  PI.  XXVIJ,/, 

10-lS. 

Body  narrowly  spindle' shaped  or  ohovate,  abruptly  acu- 
minate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  pedicel;  leaves  dis- 
tantly  twisted^  with  broad  square  or  rhomboidal  spaces 
between  them. 

This  species  to  which  should  be  added  f.  14,  described 
Geol.  Kept,  of  111.,  1.  c.  as  PaUeoxyris  corrugata,  greatly 
differs  from  the  others  by  the  large  space  between  the  spires 
of  the  leaves.     The  spaces  give  to  the  body  the  appearance 
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of  a  small  inflated  bladder  around  which  narrow  thread- 
like leaves  are  twisted  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  The 
surface  between  the  leaves  is  of  a  different  tissue,  narrowly 
rugose  or  marked  by  very  narrow  parallel  lines  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coils,  f.  Wa,  , 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  111.  The  first  speci- 
mens were  contributed  bv  Mr.  Michel  Prendel.  I  have 
obtained  since  a  number  of  others  from  the  same  locality, 
especially  through  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  A  specimen  of  the 
var.  corrugata^  in  Mr.  William  Gurley's  collection,  also  in 
nodules,  is  from  Little  Vermillion  river,  111. 

Spirangium  appendiculatum,  Lesqx.y  PI.  LXXV^ 

Fig,  M 

Schp.,  Paleont,  veget.,  111,  p.  585. 

Patceozyris  appendieulaia^  Lesqx,^  I.  c.,p,  465 ^  Pt.  XXVII, /.  11. 

Body  narrowly  spindle-shaped^  more  elongated  and 
equally  narrowed  at  both  ends :  leaves  numerous^  twisted 
close  together^  broadly  oblique  to  the  axis^  projecting  on 
the  borders. 

The  last  character  is  apparently  the  result  of  a  compres- 
sion which,  flattening  the  borders,  has  forced  outside  or 
crushed  the  folds  of  the  leaves. 

Habitat — Same  locality  as  the  former. 

Spirangium  multiplicatum,  Sp.  nov.^^  PL  LXXV^ 

Fig.  11. 

Body  obovate^  large,  contracted  to  the  pedicel^  abruptly 
rounded  to  the  top,  composed  of  fasciculate  obtuse  large 
leaves^  closely  twisted  in  obtuse  angle. 

Tlie  leaves  appear  to  have  been  united  at  the  top  of  the 
body,  where  the  end  of  one  of  them  remains  erect.  This 
leaf  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  obtuse,  without  medial 
nerve.  The  twisting  in  the  middle  of  the  body  is  close 
and  somewhat  irregular.  The  spindle  is  comparatively 
larger,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle, 
the  other  species  scarcely  measuring  one  and  a  half  cen- 
timeter. The  species  is  related  by  its  size  to  S.  Munsteri 
(PresL),  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.  II,  PI.  LIX,  f.  10,  11. 
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Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek;  communicated  by- 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 

Spikangium  intermedium,  Sp.  nov. 

Body  long  and  narrow ;  ligaments  thicks  twisted  like 
twine ^  interwoven  in  close  spiral;  intervals  rhoniboidal; 
pedicel  long^  twisted ;  apex  gradually  tapering  and  acu- 
minate. 

This  form  is  represented  by  many  specimens  merely 
slightly  variable  in  size.  The  ligaments  are  thick  and  nar- 
row, nearly  square  or  round,  not  flattened,  the  intervals, 
between  the  winding  upmised  threads  on  the  body,  are 
short,  two  millimeters,  forming  deeply  rhomboidal  areoles. 
The  body  is  short,  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  seven  to  seventeen  millimeters  in  diame- 
ter in  the  middle,  the  branches  twisted.  The  inside  ones, 
all  broken  toward  their  extremity,  are  three  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters long,  the  others,  a  little  shorter,  are  gradually 
tapering  into  an  acute  point.  All  the  specimens,  except 
one  somewhat  broader,  are  of  the  same  shape  and  size. 

Habitat — Pound  in  numerous  specimens  in  the  sub-con- 
glomerate ledge  of  Pittston,  Mr.  "R.  D.  Lacoe. 

NOEGGERATIII^. 

This  order  of  fossil  plants  has  been  established  by  Brong- 
niart,  Tabl.  d.  genres,  p.  64,  on  a  species  of  Sternberg, 
Noeggerathia  foliosa,  described,  PL  d.  Vorw.,  I,  II,  p.  28, 
PL  XX,  already  in  1852.  The  species  is  represented  by  a 
branch,  slender  stem  or  rachis,  bearing  obovate  alternate 
piimules  attached  to  the  rachis  by  their  narrowed  base  or 
sessile. 

The  relation  of  this  i)lant  is  not  indicated  by  Sternberg. 
Goeppert,  who  received  specimens  from  him,  described  and 
figured  it  again  in  his  Grattungen,  considering  it  as  a  Pern 
related  to  Cyclopteris, 

Brongniart,  however,  comparing  it  to  sj^ecies  of  Zamia^ 
placed  it  between  the  Cycadece  and  the  Conifers.  Grand 
'Eury  remarks  that  pinnate  and  pinnatifid  leaves  having 
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the  structure  of  the  Cordaites  and  considered  as  refer- 
able to  Noepgerathia^  have  also  in  part  the  construction 
of  Perns,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  fructifications,  as 
yet  unknown,  may  as  well  be  placed  with  the  Perns  as 
with  the  CycadecB,  He  nevertheless  admits  •them  in  the 
Docotyledonous  gymnosperms,  a  distribution  followed  also 
by  Saporta. 

Under  the  generic  name  of  Doleropteris^  Grand' Eury  also 
refers  to  the  Noeggerathim  simple  sessile  round  thick 
leaves,  always  entire,  divided  only  by  splitting,  which,  he 
Says,  are  similar  to  Perns  only  by  their  widely  dilated  bor- 
ders. He  remarks  that  they  are  sometimes  found  in  con- 
nection with  seeds.  To  this  genus  he  refers  Adiantiles 
giganteus  Goepp.,  Syst.,  p.  221,  PL  VII,  a  very  large 
leaf,  widening  upward  from  a  cuneate  base,  comparable  by 
its  shape  and  its  nervation  to  lihacophyUum  Jlabella- 
tumX  St.  Atl.,  PI.  LVII,  f.  1;  Cyclopleris  orbicularis^ 
Brgt.,  and  perhaps  C,  eUgans^  Lesqx.*  According  to 
these  references  most  of  the  round  leaves  which  I  have 
described  as  rachidal  leaflets  of  Neuropteris  should  be 
placed  in  the  new  genus  as  related  to  the  Noeggerathice. 
But  as  the  cyclopterid  leaves  have  most  of  all  been  found 
in  connection  with  species  of  the  genus  Neuropteiis^  and 
identified  with  them,  either  by  peculiar  characters  re- 
marked upon  leaflets  of  both  Neuropteris  and  Cyclopteris^ 
or  by  their  att-achment  to  pinnae  of  the  same  genus,  I  do 
not  see  as  yet  any  reason  for  that  separation.  Cyclopteris 
orhiciilaris^  Brgt.,  is  so  like  the  large  leaves  of  Neuropteris 
rarinervis  which  I  have  seen  attached  successively  along  a 
i-achis  of  this  Pern,  that  the  distribution  of  these  two  spe- 
cies into  two  diflforent  groups  seems  really  an  anomaly.  In 
iV^.  rarinervis^  of  which  I  have  represented  a  fragment  with 
both  neuropterid  and  cyclopterid  leaflets  attached  to  the 
same  branch,  Atl.,  PI.  XV,  f.  3,  the  veins  are  often  fibrous, 
filicular,  or  sei)arating  in  hair-like  filaments,  a  character 
given  to  the  leaves  of  Doleropteris  by  the  author,  and  which 

*  Saporta  (in  letters)  has  exponed  the  same  viows  in  regard  to  these  plants, 
oonaidering  them  in  a  separate  family,  Dolerophytleas  related  to  the  Cyeadea. 
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is  SO  peculiarly  distinct  in  Neuropter is  anomala^  Atl.,  PL 
VII,  f.  1. 

A  large  number  of  species  described  by  authors  as 
Noeggerathia  are  of  uncertain  affinity  and  apparently  refer- 
able to  the  Cordaitece ;  at  least,  I  admit  them  into  this  or- 
der. But  for  this  opinion  I  have  here  no  point  of  com- 
parison. For,  as  yet,  no  species  of  true  Noeggeiathia  has 
been  found  in  the  American  coal  measures,  at  least  none 
answering  to  the  description  given  by  Schimper  and  other 
European  authors,  as  plants  bearing  j9/7?7?<afe  leaves^  attached 
to  the  stem  hy  a  semi-twisted  bascy  dilated  upwardSy  veins 
Jlcihellate  and  dichotomous.  A  few  leaves  only,  repre- 
sented Atl.,  PL  IV,  f.  1-3,  may  have  their  place  in  the 
NoeggerathicB.  The  peculiar  character  of  their  nervation 
has  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Ginkgo  or  Salishuria  of 
the  Conifers.  They  are  all  described  under  the  following 
generic  name. 

WiiiTTLESEYA,  Newhy. 

Frond  simple  or  pinnate^  nerves  fasciculate^  conjluent 
to  the  base^  not  dichotomous  ;  fructifications  unknown. 

The  author  remarks  on  the  above  definition,  Ann.  of  Sci. 
of  CleveL,  v.  1,  (1853,)  p.  116,  that  the  characters  of  this 
genus  cannot  be  fully  given  until  other  species  are  discov- 
ered ;  but  that  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  nervation  of 
the  x)lant  described  in  it,  TF.  elegans^  must  exclude  it  from 
all  other  known  genera. 

The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  of  a  thick  texture,  nar- 
rowly fan-like,  truncate,  undulate  or  dentate  at  the  upper 
border,  entire  on  the  sides,  rounded  in,  rapidly  narrowing 
to  a  short  petiole ;  the  nerves  parallel,  composed  of  bundles 
of  thread-like  simple  filaments,  converging  at  the  base,  are 
separated  by  linear  smooth  intervals. 

WiiiTTLESEYA  ELEGANS,  Ncwhy.^  PI,  /F,  Fig.  1-la. 

Newby.t  I.  e.,p.  116,/.  1-Sb. 

FinncB  simple^  thick^  narrowly  fan-like^  rounded  m, 
narrowing  to  the  petiole^  truncaie  and  ax^utely  derdate  at 
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the  upper  border;  veins  in  bundles  of  slender  parallel  fila- 
Tnents^  converging  at  tlie  base  and  at  the  apex  in  entering 
the  teeth  and  connivent  at  their  sharp  point. 

Xo  leaf  attached  to  a  stem  has  been  found  until  now, 
though  the  specimens  are  extremely  numerous  at  the  only 
locality  where  the  species  has  been  found.     Two,  three  or 

'  more  leaves  are  often  placed  without  any  relative  order  of 
position  upon  pieces  of  slate  of  small  size,  as  seen  in  the 
specimen  figured.  The  longest  pedicel  I  have  seen  is  one 
centimeter.  It  is  cut  square  at  its  base,  as  if  detached 
from  a  stem.  The  author  has  seen,  upon  some  specimens, 
slender  branches  bearing  alternate  petioles,  which,  he  sup- 
poses, may  be  the  rachis  to  which  the  leaves  were  attached. 
The  relaticm  of  this  species  and  of  the  others  of  this  genus 
is  with  Cyclfypteris  digitata^  Brgt.,  Hist.  d.  veg.  foss.,  p. 
219,  PL  LXI  bis.,  f.  2,  3,  (Ginkgo  digitata^  Heer,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  Fl.  arct.,  IV,  p.  40,  PI.  X,  f.  1-6).  It 
is  also  distinctly  marked  with  Cyclopteris  crenata^  Braun, 

-  Paleont.  IX,  p.  52,  PL  XIII,  f.  8,  which  is  of  the  same 
type  and  referable  to  the  same  grouj)  as  WJiittleseya  or 
to  the  SalisburicB. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  mixed  with  a  great  number 
of  fruits,  Trigonocarpus,  lihabdocarpus,  etc.,  probably 
derived  of  this  or  other  analogous  plants  of  the  same  group. 
Habitat — Collected  first  by  Mr.  Ch.  Whittlesey,  at  the 
mines  of  Cuyahoga  falls,  Ohio ;  after  him  by  Dr.  Newberry, 
and  later  by  myself. 

WlIITTLESKYA   INTEGRIFOLIA,  Sp.  nX)V,  PI.  /V,  Fig.  2. 

Leaf  obovate^  a  little  narrower  and  abruptly  rounded 
at  the  base^  broadly  obtuse  and,  entire  at  the  upper  border^ 
subcordate  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  petiole  {broken); 
veins  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  first  species ;  fila- 
ments obliterated  by  a  thick  opa/iue  epidermis ;  decorti- 
cated surface  irregularly  Ungate  lengthwise. 

This  leaf,  though  much  resembling  those  of  the  former 
species,  is  clearly  different — by  its  coriaceous  texture,  the 
epidermis  being  thick,  opaque,  obliterating  the  veins ;  by 
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the  upper  border  which  is  entire  and  by  the  base,  slightly 
emargiiiate  at  tlie  point  of  attachment  of  a  broken  pedicel. 
Under  the  epidermis  transformed  into  a  coating  of  coaly  mat- 
ter about  half  a  millimeter  thick,  the  surface  is  irregularly 
lined  as  by  the  impression  of  the  veins.  Their  fasciculate 
character  is  seen  on  the  left  corner  of  the  leaf  where  the 
ei)idei-mis  is  preserved. 

Habitat — Found  in  a  lot  of  specimens  sent  by  Prof.  Eug. 
A.  Smith,  from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

WllITTLESlvYA   UNDULATA,    8p,  TlOV.j  PL  /V,  I^ig,  3, 

Leaf  narrowly  fan- shaped^  undulate  at  the  uppei*  bor- 
der^ rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  base^  apparently  pedi- 
cellate  {pedicel  broken);  surface  erased  or  deprived  of  the 
epidermis^  irregularly  lineatc. 

This  leaf  may  represent  a  variety  of  the  former  species, 
though  far  different  in  outline.  The  upper  borders  are  un- 
dulate, the  surface  wrinkled  and  lineate  lengthwise,  the  base 
gradually  rounded  lo  the  petiole  or  to  a  point  of  attach- 
ment. It  has,  by  the  undulations  of  the  borders,  the  facies 
of  a  small  leaf  of  Cordiates^  or  rather  of  a  leaflet  of  Noeg- 
geralhia  flabellata.  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Foss.  fl.,  PI.  XXVIII 
and  XXIX. 

Habitat — Found  in  the  same  lot  with  the  former. 

CORDAITE^. 

• 

Remains  of  plants  referable  to  this  order  are  abundant 
in  the  coal  measures,  in  fragments  of  ribbon-like  leaves, 
most  rarely  found  in  connection  with  the  stems.  For  since 
the  discovery  by  Sternberg  of  a  stem  bearing  leaves,  which 
was  used  by  Corda  for  the  analysis  and  illustration  of  his 
Flabellaria  (Cordaites)  borassifolia,  I  do  not  know  that, 
until  recently,  any  other  has  been  found  except  the  one  rep- 
resented, Atl.,  PI.  LXXVII,  f.  3,  discovered  years  ago  in 
the  upper  Salem  vein,  near  Pottsville,  Penn'a.  Now  we 
know  the  CordaitecB  by  splendid  materials,  stems  bearing 
leaves  and  flowers,  fruits  attached  to  stems,  etc.,  published 
two  years  ago  in  the  Flore  Carbonif^re  of  Grand'  Eury,  and 
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for  this  continent  by  those  not  less  valuable  to  science,  ob- 
tained especially  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield,  in  his  coal  bed  of 
Cannelton.  Tliese  American  specimens  have  afforded  the 
means  of  comparing  and  confirming  the  observations  of 
the  celebrated  French  author,  and  of  adding  to  the  Cordai- 
tew  scmie  new  generic  divisions. 

Besides  CordaUes^  and  the  fruits  and  flowers,  Cordaicar- 
pus^  Cordaianthus^  Cordaistrohus^  I  admit  in  this  order  as 
generic  divisions,  Dicranopkyllum^  Grd'Ey,  Desmiophyl- 
lum,  and  Lepidoxylon,  The  relation  of  these  last  genera 
is  as  yet  indicated  merely  by  the  ribbon-like  shape  of  the 
leaves,  a  chai-acter  which  may  be  conventional  only ;  for, 
further  discoveries  may  supply  specimens  indicating  by  new 
and  more  important  characters  a  relation  to  different  orders 
of  plants.  This  has  been  the  case  already  with  the  Tcenio- 
pUyRa^  formerly  described  in  the  CordaitecB^  and  now 
forcibly  placed  with  the  LycopodiacecB  on  account  of  their 
fructifications. 

The  CordlatecB  are  now  generally  referred  to  the  Dicoty- 
ledonous Gymnosperms,  as  intermediate  in  characters  be- 
tween the  Cycadecd  and  the  Conifers.  Corda,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  anatomy  of  Cordaites^  from  a  species  described  in 
Beitr.,  p.  44,  PI.  XXIV  and  XXV,  as  Flahellaria  harass- 
ifolia^  compared  the  structure  of  the  plant  to  that  of  Dra- 
ccena^  and  to  Lomaiophloios  especially,  from  the  characters 
of  the  pith  or  medular  cylinder. 

Sternberg  had  already  examined  this  plant  and  referred  it 
to  Palms,  while  somewhat  later,  another  specimen  of  this 
kind,  with  narrower  leaves,  is  mentioned  by  the  same  au- 
thor as  related  to  the  CycadecB^  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  p.  39,  PI. 
XL.  From  the  apparent  cylindrical  form  of  the  leaves 
this  fragment  seems  to  have  the  character  of  Tceniophyl- 
lum. 

Brongniart,  in  his  tableau  des  genres,  p.  65,  proposed  a 
new  genus,  Pychnophyllum  for  that  Flahellaria  horassi- 
folia^  and  considering  its  structure  as  related  to  that  of 
the  SigillaricB^  the  CycadecB^  and  tlie  Conifers,  he  placed  it 
in  the  NoeggeratliicB^  between  these  two  last  families. 

Goeppert,  admitting  the  NoeggerathicB  as  Monocotyle- 
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donous,  is  however  of  the  opinion  of  Goldenberg,  that  from 
tlieir  tlowers  and  fructifications  tliey  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  CycadecB  and  the  Conifers. 

Schiniper  places  in  the  Cycadece^  as  genera  of  uncertain 
relation,  Pychnophyllum^  Brgt.,  for  the  description  of 
Cor  dalles  species,  and  a  new  genus,  PsygviopJiyUum  for 
that  of  the  NoeggeraihicB, 

Weiss  (1869)  says  that  the  inflorescence  and  fruits  of 
these  plants  relate  them  to  the  Cyt^adecB  and  the  Conifers, 
but  that  by  their  leaves  their  affinity  is  with  the  monocoty- 
ledonous,  while  Heer  (1876)  admits  them  in  the  Conifers, 
and  Gmnd'Eury,  to  whose  admirable  work  we  mostly  owe 
our  acquaintance  with  these  two  orders  of  plants,  the 
NoeggeratlticB  and  Coidaitece^  places  them  in  the  Gymnos- 
pernis,  after  the  SigiUarice^  thus  remaining  in  concordance 
wi  th  Brongniart'  s  oi)inion. 

In  a  late  work  just  published,  Structure  Comj)(trii\  etc.^ 
Nouv.  Arch,  du  Museum^  11^  2d  series^  a  work  as  remark- 
able by  the  precision  of  the  anatomical  details  as  by  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  the  comparative  researches,  the  au- 
thor, M.  B.  Renault,  resumes  the  results  of  the  microscop- 
ical analysis  of  the  Cordaites  in  an  exposition  of  the  char- 
acters of  their  woody  cylinder  and  pith,  their  leaves,  their 
flowers,  their  fruits,  and  concludes,  p.  323,  that  these  plants 
belong  to  the  order  of  the  CycadecB^  of  which  they  consti- 
tute a  distinct  family.  The  exposition  of  the  characters 
and  the  deduction  derived  from  them  are  so  clear  that 
this  conclusion  seems  indisputable. 

Cordaites,  Ung. 

Trunks  of  large  sfze,  irregularly  branching^  formecL  of 
a  large  medular  canal  or  pith^  marked  on  the  outer  sur- 
face by  transverse  narrow  parallel  simple  ribs  rarely 
joined  by  divisions,  covered  by  double  or  triple  layers  of 
wood  and  bark  converted  by  fossilization  into  thin  layers 
of  coal;  leaves  in  spiral  order,  more  or  less  distant,  rib- 
bon-like, of  various  length  arid  width,  linear  or  more  gen- 
erally gradually  enlarging  upward,  obtuse,  entire  or  un- 
dulate and  split  at  the  apex;  borders  curving  to  the  ses- 
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slU  or  semi-emhracing  somewJiat  inflated  hase;  surface 
marked  lengthwise  by  primary  and  secondary  parallel 
simple  nerces^  generally  more  distant  in  tJie  middle  of  the 
leaves  and  slightly  inflated  towards  tJie  base;  flowers  in 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  fruits  generally  oval^ 

sessile,  of  various  size. 

» 

The  flowers,  when  found  separately,  represent  the  old 
uncertain  genus,  Antholites;  the  fruits  have  been  referred, 
until  now,  to  different  species  of  CarpoliteSj  TVigoiiocar- 
pus^  etc.  Both  these  kinds  of  organism  are  further  con- 
sidered under  the  name  of  Cordaianthus  and  Cordaicarpus. 

The  decorticated  stems  of  Cordaites  have  been  often  de- 
scribed under  the  generic  name  of  Artisia  and  Sternbergia. 

The  Cordaites  were,  generally  at  least,  or  for  some  of  their 
species,  arborescent  plants  of  great  size.  Grand' Eury  has 
reconstructed,  on  a  splendid  plate,  Fl.  Carb.,  PL  D,  a  num- 
ber of  trees  which  he  estimates  twenty  to  forty  meters  in 
altitude,  their  trunks  forty  to  fifty  centimeters  in  diameter. 
The  divisions  are  oblique,  the  branchlets  small,  with  crowd- 
ed, imbricated  short  and  small  leaves,  Atl.,  PI.  LXXVIII, 
f.  2,  showing  how  far  different  are  the  leaves  upon  branches 
of  different  age,  and  how  great  is  the  difficulty  of  their 
identification  when  they  are  merely  represented  by  frag- 
ments, or  even  when  entire  but  separated  from  their  sup- 
ports. 

In  this  case  the  nervation  of  the  leaves  is  the  essential 
character  applied  to  the  specific  determination  of  the  cor- 
daites. But,  as  the  distance  between  the  primary  nerves 
and  the  number  of  the  intermediate  veins  vary,  not  only  in 
leaves  of  different  ages,  but  even  in  the  same  leaf,  this 
character  is  not  entirely  reliable. 

The  stratigraphical  distribution  of  Cordaites  like  that 
of  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria^  is  from  the  lowest  sub- 
carboniferous  coal  measures  to  the  base  of  the  Permian. 

Goeppert  describes  C,  principalis  and  C.  borassifolius 
from  the  Permian  of  Silesia.  I  have  not  seen  in  North 
America  any  specimens  of  Cordaites  from  above  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal.  Species  of  the  genus  are  extremely  abundant 
in  some  localities,  where  their  leaves,  heaped  and  compressed 
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in  mass,  are  the  essential  constituents  of  whole  beds  of  coal 
or  of  sliale.  The  absence  of  branches,  of  fragments  of  stems 
in  connection  with  tliese  leaves,  indicates  for  the  plants  a 
growth  of  long  duration.  The  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits 
were  easily,  perhaps  annually,  detached  from  the  trees. 

§  1.  Crassifolije. 
CouDAiTES  VALiDus,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXVI^  Figs.  l-2a. 

Proc  Am.  Phil.  8o€.,  1878,  p.  S17,  PI.  XLVII,  /.  i,  t. 

SI  em  narrowly  irregularly  striate;  leaves  long^  linear^ 
half  embracing  the  stem  at  hase^  slightly  enlarging  above 
the  point  of  attachment  marked  by  a  svhcordaie  scar^  ob- 
scurely nerved  on  the  upper  surface;  nerves  simple  or  with 
a  single  intermediate  vein. 

The  fragment  of  stem  figured  is  coarsely  nerved  or  thinly 
striate,  the  lines  being  irregular  in  size,  here  and  there  in- 
flated, half  to  one  millimeter  distant.  The  leaves  appear 
very  long,  as  seen  from  divers  fragments,  one  of  which  is 
thirty-five  centimeters  long,  linear,  five  to  eight  centimeters 
broad.  The  primary  nerves,  three  to  five  per  millimeter, 
►obtusely  keeled,  simple  or  with  an  intermediate  secondary 
vein,  are  scarcely  distinct  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves, 
but  clearly  seen  upon  the  lower,  where  they  appear  more 
equal  and  more  numerous.  The  coaly  layer  of  the  bark 
of  the  stem  is  about  one  millimeter  thick.  The  same  thick- 
ness of  coal  fills  the  place  of  the  leaves  upon  their  slightly 
concave  impressions,  between  the  upper  and  lower  faces, 
and  represents  their  thickness. 

The  specimen,  Atl.,  f.  1,  seems  to  represent  the  leaf  as 
decurrent  on  the  side.  The  branch  is  broken  at  the  point 
of  attachment,  and  the  apparently  prolonged  side  is  merely 
the  turning  of  the  border  toward  the  stem  behind,  from 
which  the  medial  and  lacerated  part  of  the  leaf  is  detached. 
F.  2  shows  the  base  of  the  leaves  as  seen  separated  from  the 
stem  and  flattened  by  compression.  That  part  is  deeply 
undulate-laciniate  and  the  base  of  the  lacinise  slightly  in- 
flated by  fascicles  of  veins  confluent  to  it.  F.  2a  represents 
34  P. 
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the  shape  of  the  scars  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaves  upon 
large  stems. 

Grand'  Eury  seems  to  have  seen  leaves  like  those  described 
above,  for  he  remarks  in  a  note  on  a  sub-species  of  G.  hor- 
assi/oUus,  under  the  name  of  C.  crass f/olius^  Fl.  Carb.,  p. 
216:  ''We  do  not  know  yet  if  we  can  refer  to  this  type 
leaves  of  a  thicker  consistence,  one  face  of  which  is  marked 
by  stronger  nerves  and  alternate  finer  veins,  while  the  other 
is  more  equally  and  definitely  lined."  This  remark  applies 
exactly  to  the  nervation  of  the  leaves  of  this  species. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a,  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

CORDAITES   CRASSUS,    LcSqX, 
Noeggerathia  eraaaa  ?  Ooepp.,  Uebergag.  yf.,  p.  2M0t  PI.  XL. 

Fragment  of  broad  linear  leaves^  coarsely  striate  length- 
wise; texture  thick. 

I  refer  to  this  a  number  of  specimens  whose  facies  re- 
sembles that  of  flattened  stems  of  Calamites^  irregularly 
ribbed  lengthwise,  often  very  long,  always  without  any 
trace  of  articulations.  These  fragments  vary  in  thickness 
from  two  to  five  millimeters ;  the  striae  appear  composed  of 
fascicles  of  veins  here  and  there  inflated,  sometimes  buried* 
under  a  thick  epidermis. 

I  am  unable  to  say  if  these  fragments  represent  Goep- 
pert's  species,  or  even  if  they  are  referable  to  this  genus. 
Years  ago  I  sent  to  Prof.  Brongniart  some  of  these  speci- 
mens, but  do  not  know  if  they  have  been  examined  by  the 
celebrated  author. 

Habitat  —  Especially  found  in  the  anthracite  beds  of 
Penn'a. 

§  2.    GRANDIFOLIiE. 
CORDAITES   GRANDIFOLIUS,    LeSqX.^  PI.  LXXVII^ 

Figs.  l-2a. 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soe.y  1878,  p.  828,  PI.  XLVIII,/.  l-ta. 

Leaves  large,  of  a  strong  texture,  widening  vpward'S 
and  fan-lilce from  a  narrow  semi-lunar  base,  round  trun- 
cate or  rounded  and  undulately  lobed  and  split  at  the  top  ; 
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nervation  double  ;  primary  nerves  obtuse,  dlcJiotomous  or 
sj/littinr/,  Injlatech  and  more  distinct  toward  the  base^ 
with  one  often  indistinct  intermediate  vein. 

Of  this  species  I  liave  not  seen  any  stems,  and  all  the 
leaves  which  I  had  for  examination  have  the  same  truncate 
nnrrow  base,  one  of  them  only  being  cut  at  the  point  of  at- 
tachment in  the  semi-lunar  form  of  the  leaves  of  Cordaltes, 
Among  the  fine  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  most 
of  which  are  too  large  for  illustration  in  our  plates,  the  out- 
spreading upwards  is  marked  in  different  degrees.  One  of 
the  leaves,  for  example,  thirty-eight  centimeters  long,  is 
gradually  enlarged  to  the  rounded  top,  where  it  is  sixteen 
centimeters  wide,  undulate  and  split  in  short  laciniae  like 
f.  1.  Another  with  the  base  six  millimeters  broad,  trun- 
cate, but  concave  at  the  point  of  attachment,  is  thirty-two 
centimeters  long  and  fifteen  centimeters  broad  at  the  apex, 
or  there  nearly  half  as  broad  as  long. 

Among  the  specimens  of  this  species,  one  bears  with  frag- 
ments of  leaves  a  flowering  raceme  upon  a  long  axis.  The 
raceme  is  curved  or  flexuous  in  the  middle,  about  eighteen 
centimeters  long.  The  axis,  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  is 
flat,  slightly  channeled  in  the  middle,  narrow,  two  millime- 
ters, bearing  opposite  sessile  oval  or  obovate  gem  mules, 
superposed  to  a  few  imbricated  narrow  scales  which  are 
easily  detached,  the  lowest  nutlets  being  all  naked.  The 
branch  has  twenty-two  pairs  of  these  fruits,  the  largest  the 
basilar  ones,  four  to  five  millimeters  long,  three  and  a  half 
millimeters  broad,  mostly  of  the  same  size,  the  upper  ones 
only  slightly  and  gradually  smaller.  Besides  the  branch 
the  same  specimen  bears  scattered,  nearly  globular  nutlets, 

seven  to  eight  millimeters  in  diameter,  slightly  emarginate 
at  the  base,  surrounded  by  a  ring,  and  resembling  Dlplo- 
t^sta  Grand!  Eur yi^  Brgt.,  as  figured  by  Grd'Ey.,  Fl.  Carb., 
PI.  XXVI,  f.  27,  or  nearly  similar  to  f.  49-60,  Atl.  PI. 
LXXXV.  But  all  the  figures  of  Grd'Ey.,  PL  XXVI,  of 
Cordalanihus  baccifer  represent  the  fruits  close  and  alter- 
nately disposed  in  short  racemes,  either  supported  at  the 
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base  by  imbricate  narrow  scales  or  posed  in  the  axils  of  long 
linear  bracts. 

As  this  branch  is  disconnected,  its  reference  to  C.  gran- 
difollus  as  its  fructification  is  not  positive.  This  Cordaiies 
is,  however,  the  only  one  of  which  leaves  have  been  found 
at  the  same  locality,  in  a  bed  of  shale  covering  a  very 
limited  area,  about  one  square  rod  only. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  All 
the  specimens  have  been  found  and  communicated  for  ex- 
amination by  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

§  3.  Communes. 

This  section  might  be  sub-divided  into  two  groups,  one 
for  the  species  with  large  leaves,  more  generally  found  in 
the  middle  coal  measures ;  the  other  for  the  narrow-leaved 
species,  which  appear  related  to  those  described  by  Grand 
'Eury,  under  the  name  of  Poa-Cordaites.  Though  I  cannot 
find  either  in  the  nervation  or  in  the  basilar  form  of  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  any  persistent  characters 
which  could  enable  me  to  distinctly  separate  them,  these 
sub-divisions  are  preserved  for  convenience. 

A,  LatifolixB. 

CORDAITES   B0RAS8IF0LIUS,  (Sf.)  XJugeT^   PI,  LXXVI^ 

Figs.  3-Sb. 

Mabellaria  borassi/oHa,  fSt,,  M,  d.  Vorw.,  7,  II,  p.  f7,  PI.  XVIII.  Cor- 
da.  Beitr.jp,  44,  PI*  XXIV,  XXV, 

Pychnophyllum  boraasifolium,  Brgt.,  TabL  d.  genres,  p.  66.  Sehp.,  Pa- 
leoni.  veget.,  II,  p.  190. 

Cordaitea  boraaai/olius,  Ung.,  Oen,  and  Sp.,  p.  i77.    Leaqx.,  Ptoc.  Am 
Phil.  Soc,  1878,  p.  819,  PL  XLVII,/.  8'8b. 

Leaves  generally  large.,  from  five  to  eight  centimeters 
broad  in  the  middle  where  they  appear  the  widest,  grad- 
ually narrowing  both  ways,  upward  to  the  obtuse  or  truii- 
cate  apex  generally  more  or  less  deeply  split,  downwards 
to  the  slightly  contracted  semi-lunar  somewhat  inflated 
base.  Nervaiion  indistinct  to  the  naked  eyes.,  close,  five  to 
seven  primary  nerves  in  one  millivieter,  and  generally  one 
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intermediate  thin  teinlet;  surface  laarlced  hy  cross  torin- 
kles^  more  distinct  than  in  the  former  species. 

As  figured  by  Corda,  who  has  given  the  characters  of  the 
nervation,  and  of  the  areolation,  the  leaves  are  all  shorter 
than  I  have  generally  found  them.  But  the  branch  which 
the  German  author  has  figured  is  a  young  one,  bearing 
top-leaves  only.  I  have  seen  in  Kentucky,  near  Amanda 
furnace,  a  bed  of  clay  iron  ore  composed  mostly  of  remains 
of  this  species,  where,  amongst  an  immense  number  of 
fragments,  there  were  well  preserved  leaves  five  to  six  cen- 
timeters broad,  some  very  obtuse,  half  round  at  the  apex, 
some  also  split  into  laciniae  in  the  middle,  others  nar- 
rowed at  the  top  like  that  figured  in  Atlas.  This  one 
is  cut  in  two,  the  middle  part  being  left  out  from  want  of 
space.  It  measures,  in  its  whole,  forty-five  centimeters  in 
length  and  six  centimeters  in  width  in  the  middle,  where, 
on  the  figure,  the  intermediate  lines  mark  the  diameter  of 
tlie  leaf. 

Habitat — Found  in  most  of  the  beds  of  the  carboniferous 
measures,  from  the  Millstone  Grit  to  the  Pittsburg  coal. 
Not  rare  at  Cannelton,  Pa. 

CORDAITES   LINGULATUS,    GrW  Ey. 
Fl.  Carb,,p.  £18,  PI,  XX. 

Leaves  I^arge^  gradually  widening  from  the  base  to  a 
very  obtuse  apex^  Ungulate  or  spatulate  in  outline;  pri- 
mary nerves  distinct^  at  equal  distance  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  leaves  ;  intervals  obtusely  keeled^  transversely 
roughs  'without  intamediate  veins. 

The  leaves  which  I  refer  to  Grand' Eury's  species  are  gen- 
erally long,  fifty  centimeters  or  more,  seven  centimeters 
broad  in  Ihe  largest  part  toward  the  top,  at  twelve  centi- 
meters distance  from  the  round  apex  and  thirty  centime- 
ters from  the  base,  which  is  two  centimeters  in  width. 
This  measure  gives  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of 
nearlv  all  the  numerous  leaves  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
species.  The  author  describes  and  figures  it  with  much 
shorter  leaves,  but  remarks  that  they  are  often  as  long  as 
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sixty  Centimeters.  His  description  of  the  nerves,  as  fine 
and  sharply  defined,  neariy  equal,  is  applicable  to  the 
American  specimens.  In  some  of  these,  the  epidermis 
renders  the  surface  quite  smooth  and  the  veins  obsolete 
in  some  places ;  but  they  are  always  distinct  and  shai^ply 
marked  under  the  easily  removed  epidennis.  The  fruiting 
racemes  of  this  species,  attached  to  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  geneiTilly  covered  by  their  base,  are  short,  six  centime- 
ters long,  and  bear , alternate  round  nutlets,  two  to  three 
millimeters  in  diameter,  four  millimeters  distant,  each  in 
the  axil  of  a  long  linear  bract  inclined  upwards,  two  and  a 
half  centimeters  long.  They  have  the  characters  of  the 
branch  of  Cordaianthus  haccifer^  Grd'Ey,  1.  c.  PI.  XXVI, 
f.  15,  a  little  more  distinctly  round  than  oval. 

Hahitat — Boston  mine,  B  and  C  seam,  two  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  Pittston,  Pa.     Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

CORDAITES   COMMUNIS,    LcSqX. 
Froc,  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1878,  p.  320. 

Leaves  of  various  size^  generally  smaller  than  those  of 
C.  horassifoUus,  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  the  base,  dis- 
tinctly nerved^  though  covered  with  a  thick  epidermis. 

The  largest  leaf  seen  of  this  species  is  twenty-two  centi- 
meters long,  thirty-seven  millimeters  broad  near  its  top 
where  it  is  broken,  fifteen  millimetei*s  broad  just  above  the 
point  of  attachment,  with  borders  generally  recurved.  The 
primary  nerves  obtuse  and  less  distinct  on  the  upper  sur- 
face than  on  the  lower,  generally  thi-ee  in  a  space  of  two 
millimeters,  are  separated  by  two  to  four  intermediate  sec- 
ondary veins,  a  character  which  easily  separates  this  species 
from  the  others  of  this  group. 

One  of  the  sj^ecimens  examined  is  a  stem  with  some  leaves 
and  distinct  semi-lunar  scars  of  others  already  detached.  It 
bears  also  a  young  branch  with  shorter  closely  imbricated 
leaves,  two  centimeters  long.  It  is  in  the  same  i>osition  and 
direction  as  the  one  in  Atl.  PL  LXXVIII,  f.  2,  and  bears 
also  apparently  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  small  gemmules 
(only  one  is  distinct)  covered  with  imbricated  scales  repre- 
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senting  in  a  very  diminutive  shape  Cordaianthus  gemmifer 
(Atl.  PI.  LXXVI,  f.  5,  5a).  These  gemmules  are  not  larger 
tlian  those  f.  4  of  the  same  plate.  Their  mode  of  attach- 
ment is  not  seen.  The  stem  of  the  species  is  covered  by  a 
coating  of  coal  about  one  millimeter  thick,  with  leaf-scars 
distinct. 
Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.     Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

CoKDAiTES  Lacoei,  Sp.  uod.,  PI.  LXXXVII,  Figs.  ^-4, 

{this  vol.) 

Leaves  smallj  elliptical,  obtuse  or  rounded  to  an  obtuse 
acumen,  with  a  comparatively  broad,  inflated  base;  nerves 
distinct ;  texture  thick,  svbcoriaceous. 

Of  these  leaves  I  have  seen  four,  none  attached  to  a  stem. 
They  vary  in  size  from  three  to  twelve  centimeters  long 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  live  centimeters  broad.  In  the 
largest  leaves,  the  semi-lunar  base  is  two  centimeters  across, 
in  the  others  a  little  less.  The  venation  is  very  distinct. 
The  primary  nerves  are  obtusely  keeled,  three  fourths  to 
one  millimeter  distant,  with  four  to  six  very  thin  interme- 
diate veins,  as  seen  f.  3a,  enlarged.  The  species  is  closely 
allied  to  G.  foliolatus,  Grd'  ITy,  Fl.  Carb.,  p.  219,  PL 
XXI,  f.  3a,  differing  in  the  comparatively  broader  size  of 
the  leaves,  the  larger  base,  and  the  nervation.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  leaves  is  also  different ;  for,  according  to 
the  author,  it  is  thinner  in  his  species  than  in  G.  lingvlaius^ 
while  in  the  American  specimens,  the  leaves  are  compara- 
tively thick — nearly  coriaceous. 

Habitat — Pittston  shale  above  coal  E.     Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

B.  Angustifolice. 

CoRDAiTES  DIVERSIF0LIU8,  Lcsqx.,  PI,  LXXVII,  Figs. 

3,  3a. 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soe.,  1878,  p.  StO,  PL  XLVIII,  /.  S,  Sa. 
C.  angu8ti/olius,*  Lesqx.,  OtoL  Repi.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  4tO. 

Leaves  narrow,  linear,  half  embracing  at  the  point  of 
attachment,  imbricated  at  base,  curved  backward  along  the 

*  Name  preoooupied  by  Dawson,  Can.  Natur.,  1861,  p.  10. 
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stem,  upraised  in  tufts  at  the  top  ;  primary  iierves  very  dis- 
tinct, generally  at  equal  distance,  with  intermediate  very 
thin  veins  ;  surface  flat,  epidermis  thick. 

The  figured  specimen  has  been  mentioned  already  as  the 
first  fragment  found  in  this  country  of  a  stem  of  Cordaites 
bearing  leaves.  The  figure  represents  the  base  of  the  leaves 
a  little  too  large,  at  least  as  seen  from  other  fragments  from 
different  localities.  The  leaves  are,  however,  extremely 
variable.  One  of  them,  from  Clinton,  Mo.,  measures  seven 
millimeters  at  the  point  of  attachment,  is  immediately  en- 
larged above  it  to  eleven  millimeters  and  gradually  widens 
upwards  to  seventeen  millimeters  at  the  point  where  it  is 
broken,  eleven  centimeters  from  the  base.  Other  leaves 
from  the  same  locality  are  exactly  linear  in  their  whole 
length,  seventeen  millimeters  in  diameter,  while  others  still, 
fifteen  millimeters  broad  just  above  the  point  of  attach- 
ment, gradually  decrease  in  width  upward.  These  meas- 
urements show  the  variations  in  size  of  these  leaves  not 
merely  in  regard  to  their  relative  position,  but  compara- 
tively to  the  different  parts  of  their  length. 

To  this  species  I  refer  a  large  number  of  separate  leaves 
obtained  at  the  same  locality  as  the  specimen  f.  3.  Some 
are  flat,  linear,  others  have  the  borders  distinctly  curved 
down  or  are  half  cylindrical ;  others  still  are  true  cylinders, 
not  larger  than  goose  quills,  seemingly  coniing  out  of  a 
cx)mmon  pedicel,  being  often  found  in  bundles,  enlarging 
upwards  in  proportion  as  they  open  and  the  borders  be- 
come more  and  more  flattened.  The  cross  section  of  these 
leaves  is  a  circular  or  an  oval  line.  Though  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  is  covered  with  a  thick  shining  epidermis,  the 
primary  nerves,  three  or  four  in  one  millimeter,  are  always 
so  distinct  that  they  are  easily  counted  without  a  magnifier. 
But  the  intermediate  veins,  three  or  four,  very  thin,  are 
scarcely  perceptible  without  a  strong  glass. 

Habitat — Upper  coal  measures  of  Penn'a,  especially  the 
South  Salem  vein  of  Port  Carbon  and  around  Pottsville. 
Low  coal  measures  of  Missouri,  Clinton.  Middle  and  lower 
coal  of  111.    Abundant  at  Colchester,  St.  John,  and  Duquoin. 
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CoRDAiTES  Mansfieldi,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXVL  Figs.  i-Jib: 
LX XVIII,  Figs,  1-2;  LXXXVII,  Fig.  l8,  {this  vol.) ' 

Proe.  Am.  Phil.  Soe.y  187S,  p.  Stl,  PI.  XLVII,  /.  4'4b:  XLIX^  /.  2,  2. 

Stem  with  a  thin  hark  of  polished  coal,  indistinctly 
marked  by  the  scars  of  the  convex  base  of  leaves,  either 
close  or  more  or  less  distant,  disposed  in  spiral;  leaves 
long,  erect,  nearly  exactly  linear,  gradually  diminishing 
near  the  top  to  an  obtuse  point,  averaging  fifteen  millime' 
ters  in  diameter,  distinctly  and  distantly  nerved;  primary 
nerves  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  one  centimetei\  with  two  to  four 
intermediate  veins ;  flowers  composed  of  four  sepaloid  in- 
volucres, borne  upon  simple  Jlexuous  pedicels  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  short  peduncles ;  fruits  in  large  nuts 
sessile  upon  separate  branches. 

As  seen  from  the  splendid  specimen  figured  here  and 
from  a  number  of  others  quite  as  remarkably  well  preserved, 
the  species  is  characterized  by  its  long  erect  linear  leaves 
whose  surface  is  marked  by  a  distinct  nervation,  (la  en- 
larged double,  \b  enlarged  four  times.)  The  leaves,  rounded 
and  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attacliment  reduced  to  half 
their  diameter,  are  perfectly  entire  and  obtusely  acuminate. 
The  stems  are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  coaly,  shining 
bark,  where  the  leaf-scars  are  indistinctly  marked  as  they 
are  also  upon  the  subcortical  surface.  The  branches  ap- 
parently form  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  one  of  which  is  seen 
f .  2,  bear  closely  imbricated  leaves  proportionate  in  size  to 
the  length  and  age  of  the  divisions.  They  are  linear-lanceo- 
late, obtusely  pointed,  with  a  nervation  of  the  same  char- 
acter, reduced,  of  course,  to  proportionate  dimensions  by 
the  size  of  the  leaves.  Another  specimen  bears  a  branch 
two  to  three  centimeters  thick,  diverging  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  one  figured,  twelve  centimeters  long,  with  leaves 
also  of  proportionate  size,  the  largest  already  fifteen  centi- 
meters long,  all  imbricated,  linear-lanceolate,  with  the  bor- 
ders incurved,  especially  towards  the  top  which  thus  ap- 
pears acuminate.  The  nervation  has  equally  the  character 
of  the  larger  leaves,  the  primary  veins  being  one  half  to 
three  fourths  of  a  millimeter  distant,  with  two  or  three  in- 
termediate vinelets. 
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Under  tlie  name  of  CordaiantJtus  simplex^  I  refer  the 
stem-bearing  flowers,  PL  LXXVI,  f.  4,  4a,  to  this  species, 
especially  because  the  specimen  was  found  in  the  same 
shale  and  in  proximity  to  those  bearing  leaves,  though  not 
in  connection  with  them.  This  stem  is  somewhat  different 
by  its  slightly  thicker  coaly  surface.  The  leaf-scars  are  in- 
distinct, as  is  generally  the  case  for  this  species,  so  that 
their  relative  position  is  rarely  appreciable.  The  racemes 
of  flowers,  flattened  by  compression,  are  iiTegularly  flexu- 
ous,  with  their  vascular  filaments  distinct,  as  if  the  branches 
had  been  'in  an  advanced  state  of  maceration.  The  flowers, 
which  appear  to  be  male  flowers,  are  borne  upon  short 
peduncles  and  pending,  composed,  as  seen  f.  la,  of  three 
or  four  involucral  thick  lanceolate  acute  scales.  The 
point  of  attachment  of  the  elongated  narrow  I'acemes  is 
round,  inflated  in  the  lower  part,  as  seen  f.  46.  Their  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  leaves  is  not  possibly  seen. 

All  the  flowering  racemes  of  Cordaites  figured  by  Grand' - 
Eury  have  the  flowers,  either  sterile  or  fertile,  sessile  upon 
the  branchlets.  It  is  the  same  with  those  flgured  by  Daw- 
son, under  the  name  of  Trigonocarpum  racemosum^  Quat. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  XVIII,  p.  324,  PI.  XVI,  f.  47,  which 
are  referable  to  Cordaianthus  haccifer^  of  Grand 'Eury 
and  with  those  of  Weiss,  Foss.  fl.,  p.  195,  f.  1,  representing 
Cordaianthus  gemmifer,  A  point  of  likeness  only  is  found 
for  the  inflorescence  of  O.  Mansfieldij  by  the  form  of  the 
flowers  attached  to  a  short  pedicel  and  the  thick  raceme, 
in  St.  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  I,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  2.  This  flgure,  though 
descrilied  without  reference  as  plantula  dehilis^  p.  33,  rep- 
resents evidently  the  flowering  branch  of  a  Cordaites, 

As  seen  from  the  specimen  bearing  fruit,  PI.  LX XXVII, 
f.  8  (this  vol.),  representing  a  branch  or  piece  of  bark  of 
this  species,  well  chamcterized  by  its  thin  shining  coaly 
bark  and  the  indistinct  leaf-scars,  the  fruit  is  compara- 
tively very  large,  obovate,  six  and  a  half  centimeters  long, 
four  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  above  the  middle.  The 
outer  envelope,  testa,  is  a  double  coating  of  coaly  matter, 
reduced,  upon  the  flattened  surface  of  the  fruit,  to  a  thick- 
ness of  one  millimeter,  but  originally  twice  as  thick,  as 
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seen  from  the  flattened  borders  of  other  specimens.  The 
surface,  either  covered  or  naked,  is  distantly  obscurely 
striate,  more  opaque  and  more  distinctly  lined  under  the 
testa.  This  fruit  is  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  that  fig- 
ured under  the  name  of  Cordaicarpus  Mansfieldi,,  Atl.,  PI. 
LXXXV,  f.  21.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  these  fruits, 
v^hich  differ  only  by  their  size,  and  this  even  in  a  small 
degree.  The  last-mentioned  figure  is  overturned.  The 
oval  depression  at  the  top  marks  the  point  of  attachment 
distinctly  seen  upon  the  figured  specimen  recently  obtained, 
and  still  attached  to  the  slightly  inflated  basilar  impres- 
sion of  the  stem.  This  last  specimen  bears  scattered  leaves 
of  Cordaites  Mansfleldi^  separated  from  the  branch ;  but 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  stems  clearly  indicates  the 
relation  of  the  fruit  to  this  species.  This  tine  Cordaicarpus 
is  related  to  Rhahdocarpus  multistriatus^  St. 
Habitat — Cannelton.  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Cordaites  gracilis,  Lesqx,^  PI.  LXXVII^  Fig.  Ji>-IJb. 

Ftoc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc,  1878,  p.  Sgt,  M.  XLVIII,  f.  4-4b. 

Stem  slender^  with  a  rugose  somewhat  thick  hark;  leaves 
narrowed  at  the  hase^  open  or  inclined  backwards^  dis- 
tant,  gradually  enlarged  from  the  base  to  the  apex^  sitb- 
linear^  obtusely  truncate  ;  nervation  obscured  by  a  slightly 
rough  epidermis;  primary  nerves  variable  in  distance 
from  one  fourth  to  one  millimeter^  with  one  to  four  inter- 
mediate  very  thin  veins. 

Species  allied  to  the  former  by  the  nervation,  but  distinct 
from  it  by  the  shape,  the  size,  the  relative  positions,  the 
direction  of  the  leaves  and  the  thick  rough  bark  of  the 
stem.  The  leaves  are  nine  centimeters  long,  five  millime- 
ters broad  at  the  base,  one  centimeter  at  the  obliquely  trun- 
cate apex.  The  point  of  attachment,  f.  46,  is  slightly  tum- 
escent, reniform. 

Ilal)itat— Morris,  111.,  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  One  specimen 
with  broken  leaves,  on  which  the  point  of  attachment  is 
distinct,  is  from  Cannelton,  Pa. 
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CoRDAiTES  RADiATUS,  Sp.  uov.^  PL  LXXXVIIj  Figs.  6-7^ 

{this  vol.) 

Branches  small;  leaves  sliort^  narroxo^  linear^  obtuse^ 
placed  in  right  angle  and  star-like  around  the  stems ; 
primary  nerves  strong^  obtuse^  variable  in  distance;  in- 
ter mediate  veins  two  to  five^  very  thin. 

There  is,  in  the  Mansfield  collection,  four  specimens  rep- 
resenting this  remarkable  species.  They  are  all  fragments 
of  stems  of  various  thickness,  tliree  to  ten  millimetei's  in 
diameter,  with  leaves  disposed  star-like  and  flattened  \i\yon 
the  stone  all  around  the  axis.  The  smallest  branch  has  the 
leaves  two  centimeters  long  and  three  millimeters  broad,  the 
largest  has  them  six  to  eight  centimeters  long  and  six  mil- 
limeters broad ;  another,  f.  5,  is  intermediate,  and  like  the 
large  ones  also,  is  part  of  a  stem  covered  by  leaves  hori- 
zontally diverging,  so  that  each  section  of  the  stem  shows 
them  placed  exactly  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  The  primary 
nerves  are  very  distinct,  cylindrical,  and  immersed  into  the 
epidermis  under  which  their  impressions  are  concave.  They 
vary  in  distance  and  are  separated  by  very  thin  veins  in 
number  proportionate  to  the  intervals,  one  to  three.  These 
veins  are  not  discernible  upon  the  leaves  covered  by  the 
epidermis,  but  distinct  underneath.  By  the  nervation  this 
fine  species  is  related  to  C.  costatus.  Its  primary  nerves, 
separated  by  two  or  three  veinlets,  are  not  as  thick ;  and 
the  texture  of  the  leaves  is  thin,  the  stem  not  costate,  etc. 

Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

§  4.    CoSTATiE. 

CoRDAiTES  COSTATUS,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXX,  Figs.  1-3; 
L XXX VII  Figs.  1,  'J,  {this  vol.) 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1878,  p.  SSS,  PI.  LI,  f.  l-S. 

Cordaicarpus  costatus,  Lcsqx.,  ibid.,  1878,  p.  2i2,  PI.  Ill,  /.  1,  i. 

Stems  irregularly  costate  by  the  decurring  prolongation 
of  the  tumescent  leaf -scars  ;  leaves  erects  narrow^  sublinear^ 
slightly  enlarging  upioards ;  primary  nerves  ai  unequal 
distance,  three  to  five  in  a  space  of  two  millimeters  ;  inter- 
mediate  veins  three  to  four ;  surface  wrinkled  across ; 
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mule  flowers  attached  to  narrowly  oval  sessile  flexuous 
axillary  racemes ;  fruits  large^  oval^  slightly  contracted 
to  the  tumescent  point  of  attachment  upon  a  narrow 
branch. 

The  stems  seen  of  this  species  are  not  large,  two  to  four 
centimeters ;  the  leaves  narrow,  five  millimeters  above  the 
base,  gradually  enlarging  to  one  centimeter  at  the  point 
where  the  longest  (ten  centimeters)  is  broken,  none  being 
preserved  in  its  whole  length.  They  are  erect  from  a  tum- 
escent reniform  point  of  attachment,  which,  narrowed  and 
continuous  downward,  constitute,  after  disruption  of  the 
leaves,  narrow  carinate  interrupted  ridges  which  become 
sharply  keeled  upon  old  stems,  as  in  f.  3,  or  form  under 
the  cortex  elongated  linear  furrows. 

The  male  flowers,  f.  IJ,  narrowly  oblong,  composed  of 
narrow  linear-lanceolate  scales,  imbricating  at  the  base,  are 
sub- sessile  upon  long  cylindrical  simple  peduncles,  slightly 
inflated  or  as  if  articulate  at  the  point  of  attachment. 

The  fruit,  Gordaicarpus  costatus^  Lesqx. ,  is  a  large  oval 
nut,  three  centimeters  long  from  its  base  to  the  very  obtuse 
top,  twenty-three  millimeters  broad,  including  the  testa  rep- 
resented by  the  inflated  border  and  a  thin  coaly  layer  upon 
the  surface.  The  base  is  rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  point 
of  connection  to  the  st^m,  evidently  a  separate  branch  one 
centimeter  broad,  flattened.  The  inflated  supports  of  the 
fruits  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves  of  C.  costa-  . 
tus.  This  is  the  only  proof  I  liave  of  their  reference  to 
this  species.  But  as  stems  and  leaves  of  this  species  are 
common  in  the  same  shale  where  the  fruit  was  found,  and  . 
as  this  character  is  not  remarked  upon  any  other  species 
from  Cannelton  I  consider  the  reference  as  authorized. 

Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfleld. 
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§  5.  Serpentes. 

Stems  narrow^  flexiums  or  serpentine^  flattened  at  Us 
top  prolonged  into  a  broad  leaf, 

C>)Pwi)AiTEs  SERPENS,  Lesqx,  PI,  LXXrX^  Figs,  i-4- 

Proc»  Am,  Phil,  Soc,  1878, p,  SS4,  PL.  L,f,  i-^. 

F^teni  slender,  Jleocuoiis  or  serpentine,,  ahrxtptly  rounded 
or  truncate  at  the  top  in  passing  to  a  broad  terrainal  long 
flat  leaf -like  prolongation ;  lateral  leaves  in  right  angle 
to  the  stems,  sub-linear,  narrowed  to  the  point  of  attach- 
merit;  nervation  distinct. 

The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  stems  is  especially 
marked  on  f .  4  reduced  to  one  sixth  of  the  natural  size.  Be- 
sides the  figured  specimens,  a  number  of  othe^  have  been 
received  and  examined  at  Cannelton  with  the  flexures  of 
analogous  shape. 

The  lateral  leaves,  five  to  ten  millimeters  in  diameter, 
narrowed  in  a  curve  to  a  semi-lunar  point  of  attachment, 
are  nearly  linear,  short,  the  upper  ones  cut  in  flexuous 
laciniae  (flagellate),  f .  1.  The  primary  nerves,  about  at  equal 
distances,  are  geneitilly  effaced  near  the  borders  of  the 
leaves,  three  or  four  in  a  space  of  three  millimeters,  with 
three,  sometimes  five,  thin  intermediate  veins.  The  nerv- 
ation of  the  terminal  leaves  is  of  the  same  character. 

The  stems  all  slender,  one  and  a  half  to  two  centime- 
ters in  diameter,  are  irregularly  variable  in  thickness  at 
divers  parts  of  their  length  as  seen  f.  1,  still  more  distinctly 
f.  4.  The  surface  is  covered  by  a  double  layer,  the  upper 
bark  thin,  easily  detached,  represented  f.  1,2,  by  flakes  of 
coaly  matter ;  the  woody  cylinder,  thicker,  more  compact 
and  tenacious,  covering  the  pith,  f.  3,  which  is  transversely 
ribbed  with  the  characters  of  Artisia  or  Sternberg ia. 

This  stem,  f.  3,  has  preserved  its  cylindrical  normal 
shape.  I  have  other  fragments  about  of  the  same  size, 
merely  of  the  internal  pith,  also  in  a  decorticated  state,  one 
among  others  representing  its  top  abruptly  flattened  or  as 
pinched  to  a  flat  prolongation,  as  would  be  the  stem  of  f.  2 
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without  its  bark  and  its  terminal  leaf.  This  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  the  cylindor,  the  flagellate  sub-divisions  of  the 
upper  lateral  leaves,  f.  1,  the  enlarging  of  the  terminal  one, 
and  still  more  the  serpentine  confonnation  of  the  stems,  in- 
dicate the  mode  of  vegetation  of  these  plants.  They  were 
evidently  growing  flat  upon  the  mud,  expanding  their 
leaves  all  around,  supported  by  a  woody  cylinder,  which, 
in  reaching  water,  was  transformed  into  a  large  probably 
very  long  floating  leaf  serving  as  a  support  to  the  stem. 

Prof.  Dawson  has  represented  in  Geol.  Snrv.  of  Can., 
1871,  PI.  Ill,  f.  28,  a  branch  of  Artisia  abruptly  terminat- 
ing into  a  short  cone,  as  in  the  stems  of  this  species.  He 
considers  it  as  probably  referable  to  a  Dadoxilon  or  Conifer. 
He  refers  also  to  the  same  genus  another  fragment  of  stem 
of  a  same  character,  bearing  on  one  side  a  piece  of  thick 
bark  like  that  bordering  the  stem  f.  3.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens from  Cannelton,  like  the  one,  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXI,  f.  2, 
represent  larger  stems  referable  to  other  si)ecies  of  Cor- 
dxiites^  identifled  as  they  are  by  the  character  of  the  frag- 
ments of  bark  partially  covering  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
w^hatever  that  the  transversely  ribbed  cylinders  generally 
described  as  Artisia  or  Sternhergia  represent  generally  if 
not  always  the  pith  of  plants  of  this  family.  This  opinion 
has  been  discussed  in  the  length  and  admitted  from  sufli- 
cient  evidence  by  Renault.* 

Habitat — Cannelton.  Communicated  in  numerous  speci- 
mens by  Mr.  1.  F.  Mansfield. 

Species  insufficiently  characterized, 
cordaites  robbii,  daws, 

Can,  Natu7\y  May^  1S61,  p.  S.  Dev,  Plants,  Quat.  Journ,  Oeol.  Soe. 
(186g)yp.  S16,  PL  XIV,  f,  Sla,  6,  c. 

Leaves  elongated^  parallel'Sided^  an  inch  or  more  in 
widths  with  very  delicate  equal  longitudinal  sir  ice. 

On  this  plant,  the  author  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  very 
unequal  in  size,  variable  in  form,  oblong,  nearly  obtuse 
when  young,  with  numerous  equal  parallel  nerves,  and  a 

*  struct.  Coxnp.,  Nouv.  Archives  du  Mob.  II,  2d  Series,  p.  285,  eto. 
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smooth  surface.     It  closely  resembles  C,  harass {foUtLS^  dif- 
fering by  the  perfectly  equal  nerves. 

Habitat — St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  This  species  is  not 
positively  known  from  American  specimens,  for  the  author 
says  of  it,  that  he  has  seen  in  the  New  York  State  cabinet 
a  fragment  of  leaf  from  the  Hamilton  group  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  render  its  identification  certain. 

CORDAITKS   ANGUSTIFOLTUS,    DaWS. 
Can,  Natur.f  I,  c,  p.  10.    Dev.  PtantSf  Quat,  Joum.  L  e.,  p,  318. 

Leaves  elongated^  one  tenth  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
wide^  with  delicate  equal  strice. 

According  to  the  author,  it  differs  from  the  former,  at 
least,  in  its  proportionate  narrowness  and  decided  striation. 
He  compares  it  to  Noeggerathia  graminifoUaS^vig.^ ''  which 
in  form  and  dimension  it  much  resembles." 

Habitat — Found  in  the  Marcellus  shale  of  New  York. 

CORDAITKS   FLEXUOSUS,    DaWS. 
Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  8oe.^  186S,  p.  462, 

Leaves  lanceolate-acuminate^  broad  at  the  base;  nerves 
numerous^  parallel^  somewhat  sinuous  and  uneven. 

It  has  the  general  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  Cordaites, 
but  less  distinct  nervation,  and  apparently  less  rigidity  than 
the  other  species. 

Habitat — Perry,  Maine. 

Flowers  and  Fruits  of  Cordaitea. 

When  the  paper  containing  a  description  of  species  of 
Cordaites  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  N.  America  was 
published,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1878,  we  had  stem-bear- 
ing leaves  and  racemes  of  flowers  of  species  of  Cordaites, 
but  not  any  fruits  in  connection  with  their  supporting 
racemes  or  branches.  I  then  described  the  flowers  under 
the  generic  name  of  Cordaianthus,  proposed  by  Grand- 
'Eury,  and  of  Cordaicarpus^  for  the  fruits  found  detached 
or  isolated  among  leaves  of  Cordaites^  which  were  then 
hypothetically  considered  as  their  fructifications.     Since 


n:ii.-  \.)iyix\-\. 
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tliat  time  new  discoveries  have  supplied  materials  sufficient 
for  the  determination  of  three  kinds  of  racemes  of  male 
flowers  attached  to  stems  bearing  leaves  of  Cordaites^  as 
described  above :  C,  lingulatus^  G,  3Iansfieldi^  and  C.  cos- 
tatus^  with  the  fruits  also  of  the  last  two  species,  found  in 
their  normal  position,  attached  to  their  supports.  The  mode 
of  inflorescence  of  this  order  of  plants  is  thus  clearly  recog- 
nized from  American  specimens. 

But  generally  the  fruits  and  racemes  of  flowers  of  Cor- 
daites  are  found  isolated  or  in  fragments,  and  though  their 
relation  to  stem  bearing  leaves  is  unknown  for  the  present, 
it  is  advisable  to  name  and  describe  them. 

It  is  for  fragments  of  this  kind  that  I  have  preserved 
here  the  names  proposed  by  the  French  author,  not  as  gen- 
eric, but  as  convenient  appellations,  substituted  to  the  more 
general  and  ancients  name  of  AnthoUihes, 

CoKDAiANTiius  {gemmtfer),  PL  LXXVI^  Figs.  5-6b. 

(Expl,  of  the  Plates,) 
Ord'Eury,  M.,  foes. p.  928,    PI.  XXVIyf.  ^-7. 

Buds  or  gemmules  sessile^  composed  of  imbricated  scales^ 
often  attached  to  the  axils  of  a  linear  bract. 

CoRDAiANTHUS  ovATUS,  Sp.  nov.^  PI.  LXXVI^  Figs.  5,  5a. 

Gemmules  ovate^  sessile  in  the  axils  of  a  linear  bract ; 
scales  closely  imbricate^  ovate-lanceolate^  acute. 

These  gemmules  vary  in  size  from  six  to  eight  millimet- 
ers, being  generally  longer  than  broad  with  a  conical  apex, 
but  also  rounded  or  obovat^.  The  number  of  scales  is  pro- 
portionate to  their  age,  and  the  scales  are  either  closely 
appressed  in  their  whole  length  or  half  open. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Illinois  which  I  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Schutzia  bracteata^  Geol.  Kept, 
of  111.,  IV,  p.  427,  PI.  XXI,  f.  6-9, 1  found,  under  the  scales, 
a  yellowish  transparent  membrane,  formed  of  elongated 
equilateral  small  meshes,  inclosing  or  supporting  very  small 
granules  of  opaque  brown  matter.  These  granules,  scarce- 
35  P. 
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ly  the  hundredth  part  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  of  an  ir- 
regular polygonal  or  round  shape,  were  agglomerated  to- 
gether, separating  with  difficulty.  From  their  size,  the 
irregularity  of  their  shai)e  and  their  mode  of  agglomeration, 
I  considered  these  corpuscles  as  pollinic  grains,  evidently 
not  spores.  I  have  not  seen  with  them  any  filiform  remains 
or  fragments  which  might  be  considered  as  stamens. 

Gi^and'  Eury  has  seen  the  same  kind  of  organism,  which 
he  describes,  1.  c,  p.  229,  and  finds  in  their  conformation  an 
affinity  to  the  pollinic  vesicles  attached  under  the  bracts 
of  Conifers.  They  are  represented  in  his  flora,  PI.  XXVI, 
f.  2.* 

The  specimen  from  Illinois  probably  represents  a  differ- 
ent species.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  find  specific  evidence 
from  its  outside  characters,  as  except  the  gemmules  cut  for 
analysis,  most  of  the  others  are  deteriorated  by  maceration, 
some  of  them  resembling  small  oval  nutlets  transformed 
into  charcoal. 

Habitat — This  species  is  abundant  at  Cannelton. 

CORDAIANTIIUS   DICIIOTOMUS,  a^.,  7iO?J.,  PI.  LXXVI^ 

Fig,  6-6b. 

Branches  thicks  dictiotomoxLS ;  gemmuUs  sessile  in  the 
axils  of  linear  bracts^  crowded^  narrowly  oval;  scales 
lanceolate^  acute^  few. 

The  essential  character  of  this  si)ecies  is  the  dichotomous 
division  of  the  branches  which  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  fasciculate  rather  than  from  a  simple  axis.  No 
species  of  Oordaiardhus  with  a  ramification  of  that  kind 
has  been  described  by  the  authors.  All  those  figured  by 
Grand  Eury  have  simple  racemes.  The  gemmules  appear 
to  be  in  different  stages  of  maturation ;  some  with  imbri- 
cated scales  are  naked,  the  bracts  being  already  detached ; 
others  are  like  unoi)ened  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts. 

*  Renault  has  described  and  admirably  ftgured  transverae  and  longitudinal 
aeotions  of  flowering  bads  of  CordaiitB^  exposing  stamens,  anthers,  grains  of 
pollen  either  free  or  taken  IVom  an  unopened  anther,  or  oontaine<l  in  the 
pollinic  canal.  Arch,  du  Mus.,  1.  a,  PL  XVII.  He  finds  the  inflorenoenoe 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Cyeadeas. 
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Besides  the  ramification,  this  sjyecies  differs  from  the  for- 
mer by  narrower  longer  scales.  The  branches  are  marked  by 
transverse  lines,  like  scare  of  detached  tubercles  and,  upon 
some  j)arts  of  the  branches,  the  gemmules  are  evidently 
crowded  in  spiral  order. 

Habitat — Clinton,  Mo.,  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts. 

Of  the  Cordaianthus  {gem7n\f€r\  described  and  figured 
by  Grd'  Ey,  1.  c. :  C,  glamercUus^  C,  follosus^  C.  gracilis 
and  C.  circuvuJAitus^  none  are  in  close  relation  to  those  con- 
sidered above. 

Cordaianthus,  {baccifer,) 

Racemes  bearing^  at  tlie  axils  of  foliaceou-s  bracts^  small 
rndimental  or  immature  omdes^  either  obtuse  or  pointed. 

The  ovules  are  solitary  not  aggregate,  with  an  outside 
solid  envelope.  Two  species  of  these  have  already  been 
des(3ribed,  one  with  Cordaites  grandAfolius^  as  probably 
referable  to  this  species,  the  other  with  C.  lingulatus^  in 
brandies  attached  to  a  stem  bearing  leaves. 

Tliese  fructifications  are  very  rare  in  our  coal  measures. 
Under  the  name  of  Antholithes^  and  being  probably  a  branch 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  maturation  of  Antholithes 
Pitcairnice^  LI.  &  Hutt.,  Dr.  Newberry,  (Geol.  Kept,  of 
Ohio,  I,  PL  XLI,  f.  2),  has  figured  a  raceme  with  a  thick, 
apparently  cylindrical  axis,  three  millimeters  in  diameter, 
bearing  oi)posit^,  exactly  ovate-obtuse  ovules,  six  millime- 
ters long,  four  wide,  in  the  axils  of  short  lanceolate  acute 
foliaceous  bracts.  No  description  is  given  of  this  frag- 
ment. It  is  related  to  (7.  Sub-Oermarianus^  Grd'Ey,  Fl. 
carb.,  p.  232,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  10,  which  has  the  ovules  close, 
alternate,  and  the  bracts  longer  and  narrower.  Another 
specimen,  also  figured  by  Dr.  Newberry,  same  plate,  f.  4, 
represents  distant,  nearly  round,  abruptly  pointed  nutlets, 
one  centimeter  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  attached  without 
bracts  and  sessile  to  two  fragments  of  striate  stems,  one 
centimeter  in  diameter.  These  ovules  are  alternate,  appar- 
ently bordered  by  a  flat  margin,  like  the  fruits  generally 
described  under  the  generic  name  of  Gardiocarpus.    The 
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nutlets   are  similar  to  Ccfrdaicarpns  mlnoi\  of  the  same 
author,  Atl,  PL  LXXXV,  f.  38. 

A  specimen  from  Cannelton,  in  the  museum  of  Princeton 
College,  may  be  referable  to  this  group.  It  represents  a 
flattened  stem  about  two  millimeters  in  diameter,  of  the 
same  character  as  the  stem  of  CoTdalcarptts  ovatus.  The 
simple  axis  bears  alternate  or  opposite  nutlets  inclined  up- 
ward, the  lower  ones  naked  or  deprived  of  bracts,  the 
upper  ones  with  short  acute  bractlets.  The  ovules,  three 
millimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  appear  double  or  enclosed 
two  together  and  appressed  against  each  other  into  a  mem- 
branaceous involucre,  as  seen  when  the  fruit  is  detached 
or  when  the  top  of  the  involucre  is  destroyed.  Some  of 
the  round  involucres  are  evidently  empty  or  mere  bags ; 
this  is  the  case  with  the  lowest  upon  the  raceme.  The  small 
seeds  are  obovate,  attached  to  the  support  by  the  acumi- 
nate base ;  they  do  not  appear  as  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
branaceous border  as  in  Cordaicarpus. 

Under  the  name  of  Botryoconus\  Grand' Eury  has  re- 
marked and  described  as  referable  to  the  family  of  the  Coni- 
fers, seeds  which,  if  not  of  the  same  order,  have  an  analogy 
to  those  of  this  specimen.  He  has  seen  them  enclosed  in 
scaly  buds  forming  ears,  which  he  considers  as  far  different 
from  those  of  Cordaites,  The  type  of  this  new  genus  is  An- 
thoUthes  PitcairnicB,  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  LXXXII,  f.  1  &  2  ; 
also  figured  by  Dr.  Newberry,  in  Geol.  Kept,  of  Ohio,  PI. 
XLI,  f.  1,  3.  The  last  figure  is  separated  under  the  name 
of  AntholUhes  priscus^  but  it  appears  to  represent  the 
same  organism  as  that  of  the  English  author  in  f.  1 ;  that 
is,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  maturity.  Grand' Eury 
and  also  Carruther  have  described  these  seeds  as  short, 
pedicelled,  enclosed  three  or  four  in  the  middle  of  opposite 
distichous  buds  attached  to  a  striate  not  articulate  axis. 
These  seeds  are  oval,  acute,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  flat 
border,  often  split  at  th^  top  like  those  in  AtL,  PI.  LXXXV, 
f .  45-50,  and  described  by  some  authors  as  SaToaropsis.  I 
have  considered  them  under  the  old  name  of  GordmcarpuB, 
AntholUhes  PitcairnicB  {Botrioconus^  Grd'Ey),  is  not  rare 
in  the  American  coal  measures.    I  have  obtained  some  speci- 
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mens  of  it  from  the  coal  shale  of  Pomroy,  Ohio,  always  in 
flattened,  poorly  preserved  fragments.  Dr.  Newberry  has 
his  AnthoUthes  specimens  from  the  low  coal  of  Youngstown. 

CORDAICARPUS,  Ord^Eif. 

To  tliis  generic  division  are  referable  seeds  of  various 
size  and  shape,  hypothetically  considered  until  now  by 
Mieir  association  to  Cordaites  as  the  fructifications  of  these 
I)lants.  Of  these  fruits  the  number  is  considerable,  but 
except  the  nutlets  figured  by  Newberry  as  Cordaicarpus^ 
by  Dawson  as  Trigonocarpum  racemosum^  (very  small  nut- 
let of  Cordatanthus  })accifer\  by  Weiss  as  Rhahdocarpus^ 
and  later  by  Grand' Eury,  no  seeds  has  been  observed  at- 
tached to  stem  or  bmnches  of  Cordaites,  Except  the 
Rhabdocarpus  of  Weiss,  all  the  fruits  above  mentioned 
are  very  small  and  merely  in  an  imperfect  state  of  develop- 
ment. 

I  have  described  above  from  specimens  obtained  at  Can- 
nelton  two  Cordmcarpus  referable  to  their  species  of  Car- 
daites,  by  the  characters  of  the  stem,  and  I  have  figured, 
PI.  LXXXIII,  f.  6-11,  the  fruits  most  commonly  found  in 
the  shale  of  the  Cannelton  coal,  where  the  remains  of  stems 
and  leaves  of  Cordaites  are  most  abundant.  These  I  refer 
to  Cordaicarpus,  But  of  all  the  other  species,  Cordaicar- 
pus,  Triffonocarpus^  Carpolithes^  some  of  them  considerd 
as  referable  to  Cordaites^  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
at  Cannelton,  and  until  their  relation  is  more  positively 
established,  I  describe  them  separately  under  these  last 
generic  names,  generally  admitted  by.  the  authors. 

Cordaicarpus  GuTBiERi,  {G€in.\  Grd)Ey^  PI.  LXXXIIL 

Figs.  8-11. 

Cordaicarpus  Outbieri,  Ord'Ey,  Fl.  carb.,  p.  2S6^  PL  XXVI,  /.  19. 
Oein.  Verst.,  p,  S9,  Pt.  XXI,  /.  gS-gS. 

Fruit  oval  or  subcordiform^  slightly  truncate  at  one 
end.,  and  pointed  at  the  other ^  or  broadly  obtuse  at  both 
ends^  narrowly  margined;  surface  smooth^  pericarp  trans- 
formed  into  a  thin  coating  of  coaly  matter. 

Seeds  of  this  character  vary  in  size  from  one  and  a  half 
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to  two  and  a  half  centimeters  in  transverse  diameter,  gen- 
erally longer  than  broad,  sometimes  circular.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  shale  of  Cannelton.  One  of  the  specimens 
seems  to  be  attached  to  a  branch,  but  the  point  of  connec- 
tion is  not  clear.  As  represented  by  Geinitz,  1.  c,  these 
fruits  are  sometimes  subcordate  or  emarginate  at  the  base, 
as  in  his  f .  25.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  this  form.  They  are 
generally  exactly  oval,  broadly  obtuse  or  even  round,  some- 
times obtusely  acute  at  one  end,  point  of  junction  to  a  stem, 
as  in  Atl.,  f.  8,  which  corresponds  in  character  with  f.  24, 
of  Gein.,  and  f.  19,  of  Grd'Ey,  1.  c.  The  middle  part  of  the 
fruit  is  generally  somewhat  inflated,  as  by  an  oval,  nearly 
central  nucleus  (f.  9),  often  surrounded  by  concentrical 
circles. 

It  is  on  the  characters  of  fruits  of  this  kind,  when  ex- 
actly round,  that  the  genus  Cyclocarpus^  Goepp.,  has  been 
established. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Pa. 

CoRDAiCARPUS  0VATU8,  Otd^ Ey^  PL  LXXXIII^  Fig.  1, 

.  Ord'Ey,  FL  earb.,  p.  »S6^  Pi.  XXVI,  /.  tO. 

Fruit  smaller^  oval^  depressed^  or  slightly  emarginate 
at  the  point  of  attachment^  covered  with  a  coaly  envelope^ 
narrowly  striate  lengthwise. 

The  specimen  represents  two  seeds  upon  a  narrow  cylin- 
drical flexuous  peduncle  two  millimeters  in  diameter, 
branching  in  the  middle,  so  that  one  of  the  fruits  is  lateral, 
curved  downward  and  short  i)edicelled,  while  the  other  is 
terminal  on  a  longer  subdivision  of  the  i)eduncle.  These 
seeds  measure  sixteen  millimeters  in  length,  and  thirteen 
in  width.  The  cortex  is  thicker  than  in  the  former  species, 
and  regularly  minutely  striate.  In  Grd'Ey,  f.  20, 1.  c,  the 
fruit  is  a  little  narrower  towards  the  apex,  more  distinctly 
cordate  at  base  and  the  short  pedicel  is  scaly.  The  dif- 
ference in  shape  is  evidently  the  result  of  compression 
of  the  nutlets,  which  is  oblique  in  our  si)ecimen,  and  verti- 
cal in  that  of  the  French  author.  The  ramification  of  the 
peduncle  in  the  American  specimen  gives  to  the  fruit  a  dif- 
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ferent  aspect.     No  trace  of  a  border  or  of  a  wing  is  seen 
upon  it. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn' a.  Other  specimens  have  been 
communicated  without  pedicel,  showing  a  close  analogy  to 
the  former  species. 

CORDAICARPUS   APICULATUS,  8p,  7100.^  PL  LXXXIII^ 

Figs,  6,  6a* 

Seeds  of  STaall  size^  oval^  rounded  at  base,  abruptly 
acuminate,  bordered  by  a  comparatively  large  ring,  marked 
in  the  center  by  an  oval,  central  ovule. 

These  seeds,  six  to  ten  millimeters  in  transverse  diame- 
ter, ten  to  eighteen  millimeters  long,  are  distantly  related 
to  C.  congruevSj  Grd'Ey,  1.  c,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  21,  and  com- 
pare well  enough  by  their  shape  and  size  with  Rhabdocar- 
pus  lineatus,  Goepp.  and  Berg.,  De.  fruct.,  PI.  I,  f.  15  &  16, 
figured  from  better  specimens  in  Gein.,  Verst.  PI.  XXI,  f. 
19-20.  They  might  be  referable  to  two  species  on  account 
of  their  different  size.  But  iUis  now  certa;in  that  the  small 
ovules,  which  we  see  attached  to  their  branches  in  an  incip- 
ient state,  are  ovaries,  which  become  with  age,  some  of  them 
at  least,  of  very  large  size.  This  difference  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  what  is  seen  now  between  the  ovaries  and 
the  mature  seeds  of  a  Juglans,  or,  to  take  a  comparison 
nearer  to  the  point,  between  the  ovaries  and  the  ripe  fruit 
of  a  Torreya  or  a  Oinkgo, 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn' a.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

CORDAISTROBUS,  Lcsqx. 

Strobile  cylindrical,  tapering  to  a  blunt  acumen,  covered, 
by  transversely  rhomboidal  scars  placed  in  spiral,  bearing 
narrow  linear  leaves,  with  the  characters  form  and  nerva- 
tion of  leaves  of  Cordaites, 

The  plant  from  which  this  genus  is  established  might 
have  been  described  as  Cycadoidea  or  Mantellia,  generic 
divisions  established  for  the  description  of  stems  of  Cyca- 

*  These  three  species  are  giyen,  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  as  C\>r- 
daicarpus  Gutbieri.  , 
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decBj  which  are  mostly  globular,  or  conical  obtuse,  or  nest- 
form,  all  referable  to  a  more  recent  formation,  the  Permian. 
As  the  leaves  are  of  a  different  character,  as  also  the  refer- 
ence of  this  cone  to  the  Cycadece  is  not  positively  ascer- 
tained, it  is  more  rational,  considering  the  characters  of 
the  leaves,  to  describe  it  in  a  separate  genus,  indicating  its 
relation  to  Cordaiies. 

CoRDAiSTROBUs  Grand'Euryi,  X^^g'iP.,  PL  LXXXII^ 

Figs.  3,  \a, 

Leaqx.,  Proc,  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  1878,  p.  SgS,  Fl.  LIU,  /.  8, 

Cone  cylivdrical  from  the  base  to  the  middle^  narrowed 
upward  and  acuminate^  borne  upon  a  somewhat  thick 
pedicel  or  axis  eqnally  striate  in  the  length  ;  scars  trans- 
tersely  rhomboidal^  inflated  in  the  lower  part^  topped  by 
diminutive  leaf  scars  of  the  saTne  shape^  points  of  attach- 
ment  of  short  linear  obtuse  leaves. 

The  leaves  are  mostly  broken  above,  one  only  is  preserved 
whole  on  one  side ;  on  the  ofher  side,  four  remain,  close  to 
each  other,  all  evidently  attached  to  the  rhomboidal  leaf 
scars  which  show  the  spiml  disposition  of  the  leaves. 
•Their  nervation,  seen  in  4a,  is  that  of  the  Cordaites.  The 
primary  nerves  are  close,  especially  toward  the  borders,  sep- 
arated by  one  or  two  intermediate  veins.  The  axis  of  the 
cone,  is  covered  by  a  coaly  bark,  more  than  half  a  milli- 
meter thick.  It  is  deeply  and  regularly  striate,  the  striae 
being  also  obscurely  seen  along  the  middle  of  the  cone, 
even  to  its  point,  by  compression  of  the  scars,  as  repre- 
sented upon  the  figure. 

This  cone  seems  to  indicate,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
organs  described,  the  relation  of  Cordaites  to  the  Cycadece. 
By  the  leaves  it  is  a  true  Cordaites  ;  by  the  scars  and  their 
disposition  it  represents  a  small  stem  or  a  cone  of  Cyca^. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  explain  its  true  nature.  It  does 
not  look  like  a  fruiting  cone,  and  all  that  is  known  until 
now  of  the  stems  of  the  Cordaites  is  without  relation  to 
this  organism.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  character  is 
cylindrical  in  its  whole  length  ;  but  the  top  seems  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  maceration.    The  shape  and  distribution 
of  the  leaf -scars  are  quite  distinct. 
Habitat — Cannelton.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

DiCRANOPHYLLUM,  Ord^ Ey, 

Stems  slender,  leaves  narrow^  linear,  subcoriaceous,  of 
various  length,  forking,  or  dividing  in  filaments  in  the 
u/pper  part,  marked  with  a  few  thick  primary  nerves  and 
intermediate  nervilles  more  or  less  immersed  into  the  epi- 
derniis. 

These  leaves,  as  remarked  by  Grand' Eury,  are  inserted 
around  small  branches,  upon  tumescent  small  bolsters, 
whose  disposition  is  in  regular  spiral  order,  with  a  rhom- 
boidal  sliape  recalling  that  of  the  scars  of  Lepidodendron, 
but  formed  by  the  fleshy  base  of  laterally  decurring  leaves 
like  those  of  Conifers.  The  coaly  envelope  of  the  branches 
is  thick,  the  foliaceous  bolsters  are  soon  effaced  upon  it  as  if 
the  bark  had  increased  in  thickness  in  contact  with  a  ligne- 
ous increasing  body,  as  in  the  dicotyledonous. 

DiCRANOPHYLLUM  DICHOTOMUM,  8p,  nOV,,  PL  LXXXVII, 

Figs,  9,  9a,  (this  volume) 

Stems  slender,  dichotomous ;  leaves  erect,  mostly  at  the 
top  of  the  branches,  flat,  nerved  and  undivided  at  the  base, 
forked  upwards  or  disjoined  into  thin  filaments  fijxed 
together  or  loose;  stem  of  the  same  character  as  described 
for  the  genus. 

Except  the  dichotomous  divisions  of  the  branches  the 
generic  description  resumed  from  the  remarks  of  the  French 
author  is  in  entire  coincidence  with  the  charactetrs  of  this 
plant.  The  leaves,  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  branches, 
measure  at  base  a  little  more  than  two  millimeters  in 
diameter,  their  length  varying  fi'om  five  to  ten  centime- 
ters. The  primary  nerves,  three  to  four,  are  distinct  and 
thick  near  the  base,  with  three  or  four  intermediate  vein- 
lets,  f.  9a,  more  or  less  immersed  into  the  epidermis. 
They  are  soon  effaced  upwards,  either  diverging  or  subdi- 
vided in  thin  filaments  in  such  a  way  that  from  the  middle 
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of  the  leaves  upward  the  surface  is  either  very  thinly  line- 
ate  with  indistinct  veinlets,  or  divided  into  one  or  more 
laciniae,  bundles  of  filaments  of  the  veins.  The  stem  is 
slender,  four  millimeters  at  the  base,  the  branches  slightly 
narrowei',  three  millimeters,  the  leaf-scars  very  distinct, 
tumescent,  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Cordaites 
costatus^  only  smaller,  their  base  inflated  and  decurring 
forming  irregular  coarse  striae  upon  a  thick  cortex,  which 
is  generally,  like  the  whole  stem,  transformed  into  hard, 
shining  coal. 

This  plant  has  some  of  its  chai-acters  different  from  those 
of  Cordaites^  but  it  is  merely  a  fonn  of  the  costate  Cor- 
daites^ which  might  be  separated  as  a  genus,  but  which, 
from  our  specimens  at  least,  cannot  represent  a  different 
order. 

Habitdt — Cannelton,  Penn'a.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

DiCRANOPiiYLLUM  DiMORPHUM,  Lesqx.^  PI.  LXXXIII^ 

Mgs,  i,  5,  {3f). 

JProc.  Am,  Phil,  aoc,  1878,  p.  «P,  Pt.  LTV,/,  i,  g,  ^Sf). 

Stem  or  brancJies  small\  the  largest  seen  not  quite  two 
centimeters  wide  {flattened)^  apparently  articulate  at 
the  point  of  divergence  of  the  branches  and  there  slightly 
narroioed^  covered  with  a  coaly  haric  about  half  ^  niilli' 
meter  thick ;  stem  leaves  oblique  or  in  right  angle  to  the 
branches,  narrow,  linear,  lacinate  at  the  top  ;  nerves  dis- 
tinct under  the  epidermis,  four  or  jive  primary  ones  near 
the  base,  unequally  distant ;  intermediate  veinlets  indis- 
tinct, not  perceivable  with  the  glass ;  top  leaves  broader 
with  the  fades  aiid  characters  of  leaves  of  Corduites. 

The  top  of  the  stem  f .  2,  which  is  not  figured,  bears  a  reni- 
f orm  scar  like  those  of  Cordaites  costatus  ;  it  is  probably 
that  of  a  top  leaf  like  those  of  f.  1. 

The  stem,  f.  1,  seems  like  articulate  by  a  depression  across 
its  whole  diameter  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  branch 
la.  Tlie  top  of  this  branch  terminates  abruptly  in  an  ob- 
tuse  apex  to  which  is  attached  a  sbmewhat  thick  leaf  like 
that  of  Cordaites,  with  parallel  nervation.     The  top  of  the 
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main  stem  bears  a  tuft  of  three  leaves  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, flat,  linear,  one  centimeter  broad.  The  two  on  the  left 
side  are  somewhat  thick,  their  veins  are  immersed  into 
the  epidermis ;  that  on  the  right  side  is  represented  by  the 
impression  of  its  lower  surface,  with  primary  nerves  dis- 
tinct to  the  eye,  three  in  one  millimeter,  with  two  or  three 
distinct  intermediate  veinlets.  The  other  leaves  attached 
along  the  stem  are  Dicianophylloid^  with  the  nerves  ren- 
dered more  or  less  obsolete  by  the  thick  epidermis.  They 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  f .  2,  which  appear  to 
be  borne  upon  a  tumescent  base.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
in  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  lateral  branch,  f.  1,  and 
the  large  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  main  biunch,  the  characters 
of  Cordaites^  while  the  stem  leaves  have  evidently  those  of 
Dicranophyllum, 

Tlie  ramifications  of  f.l  confirms  the  observations  of  Grand- 
'Eury — tliat  some  of  the  branches  are  very  long  and  simple ; 
that^ others  bear  a  single  isolated  branch,  while  others  have 
them  by  two  opposite,  and  even  it  seems  sometimes  many 
branches  are  placed  nearly  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  Coni- 
fers. This  variation  explains  the  dichotomous  ramification 
of  the  former  species. 

One  of  our  specimens,  f .  3,  represents  a  small  seed,  oval 
and  similar  in  form  to  the  ovules  which  Grand'  Eury  has 
represented  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  Dicranopyhllum^  PL 
XXX,  f.  3,  of  his  flora.  The  seed  is  somewhat  larger,  with 
flattened  borders  and  of  a  thick  texture ;  at  least  its  surface 
is  covered  by  a  pellicle  of  coal  as  thick  as  that  upon  the 
leaves  of  DycraTwphyllum.  Under  it,  or  as  enclosing  it  in 
its  axil, is  a  leaf  of  Dy(yranophyllum^iouvim\^meteT9  broad, 
soon  si)litting  twice  and  separating  in  three  narrow  branches 
hamulose  in  their  curve,  and  dividing  again  in  filiform 
lacinia?  at  their  extremities.  The  character  of  nervation, 
four  primary  distinct  nerves  in  one  of  the  lacinise,  as  seen 
where  the  thick  epidermis  is  destroyed,  are  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  leaves,  f.  2.  Hence  I  believe  that  we  have 
here  positive  evidence  that  these  organs  are  referable  to  the 
genus  DicranopJiyllum  as  established  by  the  celebrated 
French  author,  and  also  that  this  genus  is  related  to  the 
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order  of  the  Cordaltece.    The  ovule  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
may  be  thei'e  by  casual  occurrence. 
Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a.     Mr.  I.  P.  Mansfield. 

Desmiophyllum,  Lesqx. 

Stems  slender ;  leases  Tiarrow^  sublinear^  gradually  en- 
larged from  the  base,  single  and  sparse,  or  joined  three  or 
four  together  and  fasciculate  at  the  base;  surface  of  stem 
and  leaves  irregularly  ribbed  lengthwise  by  promiTient 
large  bundles  of  nerves  buried  under  the  epidermis  which 
is  thick,  irregularly  granulose,  by  splitting  of  the  coaly 
layer. 

From  the  coincidence  of  characters  in  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  I  was  inclined  to  consider  this  peculiar  branch  as 
referable  to  the  T(Bniophyll(£,  It,  however,  greatly  differs 
by  the  agglomeration  at  their  base  of  some  of  the  leaves 
coming  out  in  bundles  from  a  common  button-like  point  of 
the  stem  which  there  appears  irregularly  articulate.  Some 
of  these  leaves  are  separate  and  joined  single  by  a  semi- 
lunar base  to  the  stem.  But  the  base  of  the  inferior  leaves 
is  not  perfectly  distinct  and  appears  rather  truncate  than 
semi-lunar  and  embracing.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the 
leaves  in  bundles  is,  however,  clear.  Therefore,  the  lower 
leaves  may  have  been  separated  from  a  common  point  and 
scattered  along  the  stem,  where  by  compression  they  seem 
joined  to  it.  The  round  points  showing  scars  of  bundles 
of  leaves  are  seen  all  along  the  stem  and  at  equal  distance 
from  each  other,  even  to  the  very  base,  and,  therefore,  the 
separate  distribution  of  the  others  in  the  intervals  seems 
anomalous.  On  this  subject  Prof.  Heer  remarks  that  the 
disposition  of  these  leaves  has  an  affinity  to  that  of  the 
leaves  of  SaUsburia,  which,  generally  attached  upon  short 
button-like  branches,  and  then  close  to  each  other  at  base, 
or  like  fasciculate,  are  also  often  scattered  single  upon  the 
branches. 
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Dksmtophyllum  gracilp:,  Lesqx,^  PL  LXXXIL  Fig.  1, 

Proc,  Am.  Phil.  Soc.^  p.  SSS,  PI.  LIU,  /.  1. 

^Specific  characters  same  as  tJiose  of  the  genus. 

The  figure  is  an  exact  representa,tion  of  the  specimen  as 
far  as  it  can  be  observed.  The  stem,  a  little  more  than  one 
centimeter  thick  and  flattened,  seems  to  have  been,  if  not 
fistulose,  at  least  soft  and  flexible.  Its  surface  has  the 
same  appearance  as  that  of  the  leaves,  the  epidermis  being 
of  the  same  texture,  and  the  bundles  of  nerves  being  also 
indistinctly  discernible  by  the  irregular  vertical  ridges,  or 
the  more  or  less  obscure  and  always  obtuse  wrinkles.  The 
leaves  appear  long;  none  of  them  is  preserved  entire. 
They  are  sessile,  two  or  three  millimeters  broad  at  their 
point  of  attachment  to  a  circular  scar,  gradually  and  equally 
enlarging  upwards  to  about  one  centimeter  at  the  point 
where  they  are  broken.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  leaves  and 
stems  appear  smooth,  rather  shining,  but  with  the  glass,  the 
surface  is  seen  rugulose. 

Habitai — Same  as  the  former.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Lepidoxylon,  Lesqx. 

Stems  or  branches  of  large  size^  tapering  up  to  a  conical 
point;  hark  thin^  covered  with  leafy  scales  ;  leaves  of  va- 
rious size^  sub-linear^  narrowed  or  enlarged  to  the  point  of 
attachment.,  forking  or  dividing  upward  in  two  or  more 
lacinice;  nervation  distinct  with  the  glass  only  ;  primary 
nerves  parallel^  a^out  three  in  two  millimeters.,  buried  in 
the  epidermis^  generally  inflated  or  half  round.,  inter- 
mediate veinlets  very  thin^  distinct  upon  the  decorticated 
face.  ^ 

Lepidoxylon  anomalum,  Lesqx.  ^  PI.  LXXXIV ; 

LXXXIII,  Fig.  5. 

Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,p.  SS4y  PI.  LIV^/.S;  Pt.  LV,/.  l-^la. 
Schizopieris  anomala?  Brgt,,  HUU  d.  veg.  fosa,,  p.  384^  PI,  CXXXV. 

Specific  characters  same  as  for  the  genus. 

The  fragment  of  stem  figured  is  six  centimeters  broad  at 
the  base,  conical  at  the  top.    The  bark  is  a  thin  coating  of 
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coaly  matter  covered  with  sparse,  distinct,  foliaceons,  ob- 
long-lanceolate pointed  or  acuminate  scales,  marked  near 
the  base  by  a  short  inflation  like  a  midrib. 

The  lower  surface  of  the  stem,  where  this  thin  bark  is 
destroyed,  shows  round  scars  of  various  size,  from  one  to 
two  millimeters  in  diameter,  irregularly  distributed,  which 
represent  either  the  base  of  the  scales  or  that  of  small  leaves. 
Short  small  leaves,  narrowed  to  the  base,  are  attached  upon 
the  stem,  mixed  with  the  scales.  On  the  borders,  the  leaves 
are  more  enlarged  at  base,  a  few  only  of  them  are  narrowed, 
others  are  seemingly  broken  and  compressed  upon  the  stem, 
others  still  are  enlarged  as  mere  diverging  and  detached 
fragments  of  the  stem.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  three 
to  ten  millimeters,  divide  by  an  anomalous  forking  in  acute 
sinusses,  either  from  near  the  base  or  from  above,  and  are 
marked  lengthwise  by  parallel  equal  and  equally  distant 
primary  nerves  and  very  thin  intermediate  veins. 

I  consider  the  species  as  identical  with  that  of  Brong- 
niart  described  in  great  detail,  1.  c,  especially  from  the 
figure  of  Gein.,  Verst.,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  2,  which  has  the  di- 
visions of  the  leaves  of  this  species  somewhat  broader  than, 
figured  by  Brongniart.  In  my  specimens  the  leaves  are 
still  broader.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  another  speci- 
men in  my  possession,  which  is  like  the  top  of  the  fig.  PI. 
LXXXIV,  the  stem,  whose  scars  of  scales  are  marked  upon 
the  bark  in  elevated  round  points,  bears,  mixed  with  the 
scales,  linear  leaves  as  narrow  as  those  represented  by 
Brongniart.  Though  there  may  be  some  doubt  of  the  spe- 
cific identity  between  the  American  and  the  European 
plants,  they  evidently  belong  to  the  same  group  and  are 
referable  to  the  same  genus. 

Specimens  of  SchizopterU  anomala  are  very  rare.  After 
Brongniart  none  have  been  found,  or  at  least  described,  but 
that  of  Geinitz.  Brongniart  in  considerirtg  his  species  ad- 
mits it  as  probably  referable  to  Ferns.  Geinitz  joins  it  to 
Aphlebia^  Presl.,  Rhacophyllum^  Schp.,  a  genus  which,  as 
seen  from  Ihe  sx)ecies  described  in  this  flora,  is  a  compound 
of  mixed  types  whose  affinity  is  not  positively  ascertained, 
and  which  Schimper  considers  as  representing  primary 
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fronds  of  Ferns.  From  this  genus  this  species  is  positively 
removed,  not  only  by  its  peculiar  stem,  but  by  the  chaiTic- 
ter  of  its  ribbon  like  equally  nerved  leaves.  On  the  true 
rehition  of  the  plant  to  any  of  the  present  time,  I  can  say 
nothing.  Like  Cordaites  it  has  some  analogy  to  the  Cy- 
co/lecB^  for  it  seems  evident,  from  the  shape  and  the  nerv- 
ation of  its  leaves,  that  it  is  related  to  the  Cordaites. 

The  stem  is  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  appears  to  have 
been  rather  of  a  soft  than  of  a  hard  texture.  The  bark  is 
so  thin  that,  after  erosion,  some  of  the  scales  and  young 
leaves  are  left  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  stem,  as 
seen  in  the  upper  part  of  PI.  LXXXIV.  On  another  side, 
large  leaves,  especially  seen  upon  my  specimens,  are  de- 
curring  at  the  base  along  the  stem,  and  join  it  by  a  di- 
vision of  their  borders,  or  come  to  it  in  a  more  or  less 
oi>en  angle^of  divergence  without  any  diminution  of  their 
width  and  without  apparent  separation  at  their  point  of 
union,  just  as  if  they  were  lacineae  split  from  the  stem. 
The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  is  also  thin  ;  the  primary  nerves 
are  half  buried  into  it,  and  then  appear  distant  as  in  f.  2, 
of  Brongniart;  but  under  the  epidermis  the  primary 
veins  are  less  discernible,  sometimes  totally  unobservable, 
the  intermediate  ones,  very  thin  veinlets,  covering  the 
whole  surface. 

Habitat — Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts  from  the 
Clinton  coal  of  Missouri. 

Fruits  or  Seeds. 

The  number  of  fruits  represented,  PL  LXXXV,  and  the 
diversity  of  their  characters,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
variety  and  richness  of  the  vegetation  of  the  coal.  And 
yet  this  plate  has  merely  a  small  part  of  the  seeds  known 
until  now  from  the  Carboniferous,  and  they  refer  only  to  a 
class  of  vegetables,  the  Gymnosperms,  scantily  represented 
in  the  coal  flora  by  leaves  and  stems. 

The  fossil  seeds  of  the  American  Carboniferous  are  gen- 
erally found  flattened  by  compression  in  beds  of  shale,  or 
preserved  in  theu*  original  shape  in  ferruginous  clay,  or  in 
sandstone,  where  their  whole  texture  is  transformed  into 
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amorphous  liomogeneoiis  compounds.  Of  course  no  an- 
alysis of  the  texture  of  the  fruits  preserved  in  that  manner 
can  be  made.  The  characters  considered  for  their  classifica- 
tion and  determination  are  merely  taken  from  the  outside 
shape  of  their  teguments ;  and  as  these  are  often  composed 
of  divers  sui^erposed  layers,  Sarcotesta  or  fleshy  envelope. 
Pericarp,  Endocarp,  or  inner  and  outer  Testa,  easily  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  or  partly  destroyed  or  flattened  in 
the  process  of  maceration ;  and  also  as  the  surface  of  each 
of  the  layers  is  of  a  different  character,  the  determination 
of  these  fruits  is  subject  to  a  great  degree  of  uncertainty. 
.  In  France,  Grand' Eury  has  lately  discovered  in  beds  of 
conglomerate  sandstone  of  the  Upper  coal  measures  of  St. 
Etienne,  a  quantity  of  silicified  vegetable  remains,  among 
them  a  large  number  of  seeds,  which  have  been  anatomi- 
cally prepared  for  microscopical  examination  by  Mr.  Re- 
nault, of  the  Museum  of  Paris,  and  determined  by  Prof. 
Brongniart.  In  his  memoir  on  the  subject,*  the  celebrated 
Professor  recognizes  seventeen  genera,  and  twenty-four 
species  of  seeds,  all  from  the  same  formation  in  the  St. 
Etienne  and  the  Giers  coal  basin,  which  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  Middle  Carboniferous  of  Prance 
and  the  Permian. 

These  seeds  are  divided  into  two  essential  groups — 

1st.  Seeds  more  or  less  compressed,  bicarinate,  composed 
of  two  symmetrical  parts. 

2d.  Seeds  divided  in  three,  six,  eight  segments,  I'adiating 
from  a  central  axis,  circular  by  horizontal  cross-section. 

To  the  first  group  the  author  refers  the  genera  Cardio- 
carpxis^  Rhdbdocarpus^  Diplotesta^  Sarcotaxus,  Taxosper- 
mum^  etc.  To  the  second,  Stephaiiospermum^  Trigonocar- 
pus,  Codonospermum,  etc. 

Other  subdivisions  are  still  considered  in  the  memoir. 
It  is  evident  that  with  the  materials  we  have  at  hand  and 
able  to  consider  merely,  for  their  determination,  the  ex- 
ternal character  of  the  seeds,  it  would  be  impossible  or  at 
least  confusing,  to  admit  here  the  above  classification.     It 

*  Le  grainea  fossils,  etc.    Ann.  d.  Sol.  Nat.,  Bot.,  Ser.  V,  y.  XX. 
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is  nither  advisable  to  follow,  for  the  present,  the  traces 
marked  by  the  explorators  who  have  found  the  fruits  in 
the  same  state  of  preservation  as  we  have  them,  and  who 
have  described  them  from  their  outside  characters. 

The  classification  of  the  fruits  in  four  generic  divisions, 
Cardiocarpus^  RJiahdocarpus^  Trigonocarpus^  and  Carpo- 
lithes,  is  thai;  of  Sternberg,  admitted  also  in  the  first  works 
of  Brongniart.  It  has  been  generally  followed  until  now, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  which  are  remarked  in  their  de- 
scriptions, all  the  seeds  known  from  the  American  coal 
measures  enter  into  this  systematic  arrangement. 

Cardiocarpus,  BrgL 

Seeds  of  various  shape^  composed  of  a  compressed^  gen- 
erally cor di form  or  oval  nucleus^  surrounded  hy  a  flat- 
tened^ fibrous  border^  or  a  membranaceous  wing. 

This  definition  is  not  that  of  Brongniart,  who,  in  the 
Prodromus,  describes  the  seeds  of  this  genus  as  cordiform^ 
compressed^  short  pedicillate  at  the  emarginate  base^  acute 
or  acuminate^  witJt  a  hard  pericarp  or  a  fleshy  perisperm. 
In  his  memoirs  on  silicified  fossil  seeds,  quoted  above,  the 
author  reviewing  the  characters  of  these  fruits,  recognizes 
in  them,  from  anatomical  and  microscopical  analysis,  two 
different  groups. 

1st.  Cardiocarpus  {Sclerotesta) — Seeds  with  a  very  hard 
pericarp  clearly  limited  on  the  outside. 

2d.  C.  {drapaceus) — Seeds  whose  pericarp,  a  very  dense 
and  hard  zone  at  its  internal  surface,  gradually  passes  out- 
side to  a  soft  tissue  composed  of  large  transparent  cells. 

He  however  recognizes  the  generic  affinity  of  these  two 
groups,  as  he  has  observed  seeds,  with  a  compact  testa  homo- 
geneous in  its  whole  thickness,  though  covered  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  transparent  cellular  tissues. 

In  the  seeds  described  here  as  Cardiocarpus^  we  have 
also  two  groups  or  sections  which  probably  represent  dif- 
ferent generic  divisions.  One  for  species  whose  nucleus  is 
superposed  to  or  enclosed  into  a  kind  of  Samara  or  thin 
membranaceous  scale,  like  the  seeds  of  some  Conifers. 
36  P. 
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The  Other  for  seeds  bordered  by  a  generally  narrower  mar- 
gin, which  seems  more  compact  or  composed  of  a  fibrous, 
tissue. 

In  the  first  section  should  be  placed  the  seeds  f.  38,  41, 
45,-51,  of  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXV,  under  the  name  of  Samarop- 
sis,  Goepp.,  a  genus  admitted  by  Weiss,  Dawson,  Grand- 
'Eury,  etc.  But  if  we  consider  the  transitional  forms  be- 
tween the  seeds  quoted  above  and  those  with  narrow  com- 
pact borders,  we  find  f.  32,  39,  43,  and  a  number  of  others 
not  figured,  which,  evidently  alate,  partake  of  the  char- 
acters of  Samaropsis,  though  the  borders  are  not  quite 
as  broad,  and  apparently  rather  fibrous  than  membran- 
aceous. In  these,  the  nucleus  is  certainly  of  a  more  com- 
pact texture  than  the  borders,  generally  convex,  perfectly 
distinct  in  outline  as  in  the  species  of  Samaropsis.  Pre- 
serving, therefore,  the  genus  in  its  integrity,  I  have  sepa- 
rated it  in  two  groups,  according  to  the  differences  remarked 
above. 

§  1.  Species  with  JUd  membranaceous  margins  or  wings. 

CaRDIOCARPUS   SAMARiEFORMIS,    Ncwby. 

Ann.  o/Sd,  of  Clevel.,  1853,  i,  p.  ISt^f,  1. 

OeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  I,  p.  S75,  PL  XLIII^f.  11, 11a. 

Nucleus  round-cordate  ;  base  marked  with  the  cicairice 
of  the  point  of  attachment;  wings  emerging  from  near  the 
base,  gradually  enlarging  upwards  to  above  the  middle^ 
rounded  at  the  apex  far  above  the  nucleus,  the  inside  bor- 
ders inclining  towards  the  top  of  the  fruit  where  they  are 
joined. 

This  species  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  genus.  The 
nucleus  is  nearly  round,  two  centimeters  in  diameter  both 
ways,  slightly  striate ;  the  wings,  coming  out  from  near  the 
inflated  point  of  attachment,  are  oval,  oblique  to  the  nut, 
three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  nearly  two  centimeters 
broad  in  the  middle  with  the  inside  border  joined  at  the 
apex  of  the  nucleus,  appearing  like  two  open  wings  of  the 
fruit. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1  of  the  Ohio  section,  Tal- 
madge,  Ohio. 
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Cakdiocarpus  Newbeuryi,  AiulreiDS. 

Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  II,  p,  4$5,  PI.  XL  VI,  /.  t. 

Nucleus  somewhat  heart-shaped,  pointed  at  top^  oht/use 
at  the  base;  lower  part  distinctly  punctate ;  wings  largcj 
broader  on  the  sides,  rounded  at  top  and  Joining  at  the 
apex  of  the  nucleus^  split  or  einarginaie  at  base,  horizon- 
tally  striate. 

This  description  is  made  from  the  figure.  The  author 
says  that  the  nut  is  covered  with  a  thin  epidermal  coating, 
which,  when  removed,  shows  underneath  the  smooth  body' 
of  a  nut  or  seed,  with  vertical  strife  toward  the  apex.  This 
epidermis  is  covered  with  irregularly  placed  dots.  The 
widtli  of  the  whole,  both  nucleus  and  wings,  is  about  four 
centimeters ;  that  of  the  nucleus  seventeen  millimeters,  the 
wings  on  the  sides  being  twelve  millimeters  broad,  narrowed 
to  four  at  the  base  where  they  are  split  or  divided  as  to  a 
point  of  attachment  of  the  nucleus  to  the  stem. 

This  seed  is  unlike  the  many  forms  figured  by  Dr.  New- 
berry. It  resembles  in  its  wings  C,  Bayleyi,  Daws.,  from 
the  Devcmian  of  New  Brunswick ;  but  the  nucleus  is  wider 
and  more  acuminate  at  the  apex. 

Habitat — Shale  in  the  sub-conglomerate  Waverly  sand- 
stone, PeiTy  county,  Ohio,  with  Megalopteris^  etc. 

Caudiocarpus  ingens,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXXV^  Figs, 

3i,  35, 

Oeol,  RepU  of  Arks,,  II,  p.  Sll,  PI,  4,  /,  4,  4a,  Schp,,  Baleont,  Veget,, 
II,  p,  f£S, 

Nucleus  cordiform^  narrowed  at  the  apex  into  a  micro- 
pyle  passing  up  to  the  sinus  of  the  wing ;  wing  broad, 
following  the  outlines  of  the  ovvZe^  somewhat  larger  toward 
the  apex^  where  it  is  deeply  cut  into  a  narrow  sinus. 

The  nucleus  is  two  to  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad, 
and  alx)ut  two  centimeters  in  length ;  tlie  wings,  five  milli- 
meters broad  in  the  middle,  narrow  at  the  emarginate  base 
point  of  attachment,  are  gradually  broader  up  to  the  acu- 
minate  apex,  where  the  i)arallel  borders  are  joined  in 
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a  narrow  obtuse  sinus  descending  to  near  the  top  of  the 
nucleus  or  to  the  upper  end  of  the  micropyle. 
Habitat — Male's  coal  bed,  sub-conglomerate,  Arkansas. 

Cardiocarpus  affinis,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXXVy  Fig.  39. 

Lesqx.f  Oeol.  Bepi,  of  Arks,^  II,  p.  Sll,  -P?-  IV^  /•  5,  Schp,,  BaleonL  Veget,, 
II,  p,  2S4* 

Seed  mucfi  smaller  than  those  of  the  former  species^ 
broadly  ovate-cordxite^  rapidly  acuminate^  marked  at  the 
base  by  a  tumescent  large  dot  like  a  chalaza^  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  ring. 

The  nucleus  is  one  centimeter  in  diameter  both  ways, 
rounded  at  the  lower  part,  joined  to  a  tumescent  mamilla 
from  which  appear  to  originate  three  fasciles  of  vessels,  the 
middle  straight  up,  the  lateral  ones  diverging,  following 
the  borders  and  effaced  in  the  middle  of  the  seed.  Under 
the  apex,  the  nucleus  bears  two  diverging  appendages  like 
the  base  of  a  tubular  micropyle.  The  margin,  a  little  more 
than  one  millimeter  broad,  follows  the  outline  of  the  nucleus. 
As  the  top  is  broken,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  if  it  is  split, 
emarginate  or  connate.  The  details  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  fruit  are  nearly  as  clearly  exposed  by  the  split- 
ting of  the  seed  as  it  would  be  if  its  compound  was  silici- 
fied. 

Habitat — Same  locality ;  found  upon  the  same  piece  of 
shale  as  the  former. 

Cardiocarpus  annul atus,  Newby,^  PI.  LXXXV^  Figs. 

36,  37. 

Newby.,  Ann.  of  Sei,  of  Clevel,,  I.  c.,p.  15i,f.  2.  Oeol,  RepU  of  Ohio,  Jti- 
leont.,  I,  p.  S7i,  PL  XLIII,  /.  8,  8  a. 

Nucleus  heart  shaped  or  short  owid-acuminateu,  faintly 
striate,  marked  at  base  by  the  cicatrice  of  the  pedicel^  sur- 
rounded by  an  annular  bord^  slightly  emarginate  at  the 
summit. 

The  nucleus  is  fourteen  to  fifteen  millimeters  in  diameter, 
subtruncate  at  base,  rounded  up  to  a  short  acumen ;  the  wing, 
five  millimeters  broad,  slightly  narrower  in  the  lower  part, 
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follows  the  outlines  of  the  nucleus  and  is  cut  at  the  top  into 
a  short  obtuse  or  nearly  round  sinus. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Caudiocarpus  paciiytesta,  sp.  not. 

Seeds  of  medium  size,  nucleus  sijJbcordate  or  round,  svh- 
truncate  at  base,  rounded  up  to  a  short  axmmen  base  of  the 
tube  of  a  micropyle;  borders  flattened  like  wings,  prolonged 
upward  and  connivent  to  the  orifice  of  the  ivbe,  and  also 
prolonged  downward  to  the  point  of  attachmenL 

The  nucleus  varies,  on  different  specimens  examined,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  millimeters  long  and  from  eleven  to  thir- 
teen millimeters  broad ;  the  margin,  either  a  flattened  testa 
or  a  wing  is  five  millimeters  on  the  sides,  prolonged  up- 
w^ard  to  eight  millimeters  above  the  apex  of  the  nucleus 
where  both  sides  are  curved  down  and  connivent,  leaving 
at  the  top  a  short  angular  space  between  them,  like  the 
opening  or  enlarging  of  a  micropyle.  The  wing  is  also  pro- 
longed to  eight  millimeters  below  the  base  of  the  nucleus, 
lanceolate-acuminate  to  the  point  of  attachment  by  an  in- 
side curve  of  the  borders. 

This  species  has  the  characters  described  by  Brongniart 
as  illustrative  of  his  genus  Pachytesta,  Ann.  d.  sci.  1.  c, 
p.  16,  PI.  XXII,  f.  4.  From  the  description,  the  testa 
surrounding  the  seeds  is  entirely  compact,  probably  very 
hard,  often  broken  by  compression.  In  the  specimen  I  have 
examined,  the  margin  is  quite  flat  like  the  nucleus,  of  an 
ai)parently  fibrous  texture,  but  not  broken.  It  is  contin- 
uous or  like  a  wing  bordering  the  nucleus  all  around. 

Habitat — This  species  is  represented  by  six  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  from  the  sub-conglom- 
eiute  ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa. 

Cardiocarpus    (Ptilocarpus)  bicornutus,    Lesqx.,  PI. 

LXXX  F,  Figs.  51,  51a. 

Lesqx.^  Oeol.  Rept.  of  III.,  IV,  p,  49S. 

Seeds  small,  alate ;  nucleus  ovate-lanceolaie,  acuminate, 
bordered  by  a  large  margin  prolonged  and  narrowed  down- 
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ward  into  a  long  pedicel^  continuous  to  the  apex  of  the  nu- 
cleus^ tchere  the  two  extremities  are  diverging  outward  and 
acuminate  or  horn  shaped. 

The  nucleus  is  small,  flattened  though  convex  On  the 
surface,  seven  millimeters  long,  three  millimeters  broad 
near  the  rounded  base,  hence  gradually  tapering  up  into  a 
sharp  acumen.  The  wings  are  formed  of  a  thin  somewhat 
membranaceous  substance,  from  which  the  nucleus  is  easily 
separated.  Aside  of  the  seed,  the  margin  which  follows  its 
borders  is  two  millimeters  broad,  prolonged  downward  by 
a  curve  into  a  narrow  pedicel,  whose  end  or  point  of  attach- 
ment is  seven  millimeters  below  the  base  of  the  nucleus. 
From  their  point  ot  union  at  the  apex  of  the  ovules,  the 
wings  take  an  outward  opposite  direction  and  are  rapidly 
acuminate. 

These  seeds  have  a  marked  affinity  to  those  of  some  Coni- 
fers, AhietecB  or  Taxodiacece,  like  Taxodium  distichum^  for 
example,  which  has  the  scales  of  its  seeds  with  one  sided 
horn,  and  prolonged  below  the  base  of  the  nucleus  though 
far  less  than  in  this  fossil  seed.  Sciadopitys  verticillata^ 
Sieb.  and  Zucc,  also,  of  Japan,  has  seeds  with  the  nucleus 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  scale  prolonged  downward  about 
half  a  centimeter,  with  the  borders  joining  at  or  above  the 
apex  of  the  ovules  and  there  obtuse.  The  scale  is,  there- 
fore, emarginate  as  in  the  fossil  species,  but  the  borders  are 
obtuse  at  the  apex  instead  of  acuminate. 

As  the  close  relation  of  these  seeds  with  those  of  some 
Conifers  seemed  to  authorize  their  separation  under  a  dif- 
ferent general  division,  I  proposed  for  it  the  name  of 
Ptilocarpus^  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c.  But  as  many  other 
seeds,  Samaropsis  especially,  which  were  then  unknown  to 
me,  show  a  great  analogy  of  characters  with  this  one,  its 
separation  is  not  more  appropriate  than  that  of  a  number 
of  others,  as  seen  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  genus. 

Habitat — Found  by  Rev.  H.  Herzer,  in  the  shale  above 
the  coal  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  kindly  communicated  in 
a  number  of  specimens. 
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CAUDlOCAUPrs  LATUS,  JW'why, 

Ann,  of  Sci,^  /.  c  ,p.  15S,  f,  S.  OeoU  liept,  of  OhiOf  PaltonUj  i,  p.  S7tf 
PI,  XLlII,f,S, 

Nvclms  broadly  ovate^  acute^  marked  with  a  cicatrice  at 
the  snhtruncate  hase^  smooth  ;  bordeis  of  the  same  shape^ 
continuous^  emarginat^  and  namrwer  at  base. 

The  seed  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXV, 
f.  1^8,  being  much  hirger  and  more  sharply  acuminate.  The 
nucleus  is  fourteen  millimeters  both  ways ;  the  margin, 
three  millimeters  broad  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  enlarges 
to  live  millimeters  at  its  acuminate  conjoined  apex. 

I  refer  to  this  species  a  fine  specimen  No.  344  of  the  Mans- 
field collection.  It  differs  in  nothing  but  in  the  obtuse,  not 
acuminate  top  of  the  margin. 

Habitat — Roof  of  coal  No.  1,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  ;  Can- 
nelton,  Penn'a. 

Cardiocarpus  minus,  Kewby,,  PI,  LXXXV,  Fig,  38, 

Newhy.^  Ann,  of  <8W.,  I,  c^p,  J5S,  f,  4,  Oeol,  liept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont,,  i, 
p.  S72,  PLXLIII,  /.  4, 

IS  Helens  smaller  but  of  the  same  shape  as  in  the  former 
species^  with  a  basilar  cicatrice  and  traversed  by  an  ele- 
xated  line  passing  through  to  the  apex  of  the  margin. 

The  nucleus  is  six  millimeters  in  diameter,  eleven  milli- 
meters long ;  the  margin  which  surrounds  it  is  less  than  one 
millimeter  broad  at  the  rounded  base,  three  millimetei's  at 
the  obtusely  pointed  apex. 

Habitat — Bituminous  shale  below  coal  1,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio. 

Cardiocarpus  eloxoatus,  Newby,,  PI,  LXXXV,  f,  J^l. 

Newby,,  Ann,  of  sei,,  I,  e,,p,  15S,  /,  6.  Oeol,  Rept,  of  Ohio,  PaleonU,  1, 
p,  S73,  PI,  XLIII,  f,  5. 

Seeds  small,  nucleus  ovota^  acuminate,  sufrounded  by 

a  margin  which  is  very  narrow  at  the  base^  mucJi  pro- 
longed  beyond  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  obtuse  at  the  top. 

The  nucleus  is  five  millimeters  in  diameter,  one  centi- 
meter long,  narrowed  above  into  a  tubular  prolongation 
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of  the  micropyle  traversing  the  margin  to  the  apex.  At 
the  base  of  the  nucleus,  the  margin  is  extremely  narrow, 
appearing  joined  to  the  nucleus  as  seen  in  the  figure  copied 
from  the  author. 

But  for  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  micropyle,  this 
fruit  would  be  comimrable  to  the  winged  seeds  of  Albertia. 

There  are  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Lacoe  a  number  of 
specimens  with  the  characters  of  this  species.  I  refer  them 
to  it,  though  they  differ  by  the  marginal  border  continuous 
and  as  large  at  the  base  as  on  the  sides,  only  abruptly 
emarginate  to  the  i)oint  of  attachment.  The  margin  as- 
cends high  above  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  whei^e  it  meas- 
ures five  millimeters  in  width,  and  there  abruptly  curves  to 
the  apex  of  the  tubular  i^rolongation.  It  is  only  one  mil- 
limeter on  the  sides. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  No.  1,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Sub-conglomemte  ledge  of  Pittston,  Penn'a. 

Cardiocaupus    (samaropsis)  zoxulatus,   S'p.   nov,^   PI, 

LXXXV,  Figs.  U.  4^. 

Seeds  small,  nucleus  ocate,  acuminate;  margijt  nar- 
roioer  at  the  base,  enlarging  up  to  the  apex  of  tlie  nucleus 
and>  there  eviargimile. 

The  nucleus  is  joined  by  one  or  two  concentrical  circles 
appearing  as  double  envelopes  of  a  small  internal  ovule  of 
the  same  shape.  In  its  whole,  the  seed  is  from  five  to  seven 
millimeters  in  diameter,  the  margin,  one  millimeter,  or  a 
little  broader  in  the  upi>er  part.  The  ai>ex  of  the  nucleus 
passes  up  into  a  thin  tube  of  a  micropyle,  which  ascends  to 
the  head  cui^e  of  the  borders. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Mr.  R.  I). 
Lacoe. 

Cardiocar^us  (samaropsis)  late-alatits,  sp.  nov.,  PL 

LXXXV,  Figs.  46,  47. 

Otule  smaller,  broadly  margined,  borders  conjoining  at 
the  apex. 

The  nucleus  is  cordiform,  abruptly  pointed,  four  milli- 
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meters  in  diameter  both  ways,  continued  in  a  distinct  line 
or  micropylar  tube  upward  to  the  ai)ex  where  the  margins 
are  confluent.  The  borders,  three  millimeters  broad  at  the 
base,  four  and  an  half  at  the  top,  follow  the  outlines  of  the 
nucleus. 

Habitat — With  the  former. 

Cakdiocarpus  (samaropsis)  simplex,   sp,  nov.^  PI, 

LXXXV,/,49,  50. 

Seeds  small^  round  or  broadly  oval^  nucleus  ovate^  obtuse 
or  einarginaie  at  base^  border  comparatively  broad^  emar- 
ginate  at  the  apex. 

The  species  resembles  C,  zonulatus^  but  differs  by  the 
surface  quite  smooth,  the  nucleus  distinct,  without  any  con- 
centrical  zone,  ovate,  rather  obtuse  at  the  top,  obscurely 
marked  there  with  a  very  small  micropyle.  The  nucleus  is 
three  t(j  five  millimeters  broad  and  four  to  six  millimeters 
long.  In  f .  50,  the  micropylar  tube  is  indicated  by  a  narrow 
line  between  the  inside  border  of  the  margin  which  has  the 
same  diameter  three  and  a  half  millimeters  all  around  the 
nucleus. 

Perhaps  these  three  forms,  separated  a«  species,  repre- 
sent the  same,  though  the  differences  appear  evident.  It 
will  be  only  possible  to  judge  the  variability  of  these  seeds 
when  they  are  found  in  connection  with  their  supports, 
probably  enclosed  many  together  in  some  involucral  scales. 

Habitat — With  the  two  former  species,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Cardiocarpus  orbicularis,  Newby,^  PI,  LXXXV, 

Fig.  40. 

Newby,,  Ann,  of  Sei,^  I.  c,  p.  15Sf  /.  5,  OeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  PaleonLf  J, 
p,  S74,  n.  XLIII,  f,  10, 

Seed  small,  niicleus  orbi/mlar,  smooth,  with  a  minute 
scar  at  base,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  narrow  border. 

From  the  description  of  the  author,  the  seed  is  figured 
overturned,  as  the  small  cicatrice  is  placed  at  the  top  where 
the  nucleus  is  slightly  emarginate.    It  is  six  millimeters  in 
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diameter  botli  ways,  the  continuous  margin  only  one  milli- 
toeter. 
HcLbitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 

§  2.  Species  with  narrow  compact  margins, 

Cardiocarpus  diminutivus,  sp.  nov,,FL  LXXXV^f.  48. 

Seed  very  small,,  ovoid-acute^  margin  continuous^  equal 
all  around. 

This  small  fruit  is  only  two  and  a  half  millimeters  long 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  inflated  or  convex  on  the 
smooth  surface.  The  very  small  lenticular  nucleus  is  often 
seen  separate  or  deprived  of  its  borders,  its  convex,  pol- 
ished, apparently  hard  testa  raising  over  the  surface  of 
the  shale.  It  thus  resembles  Rhahdocarpus  minuius^ 
Lesqx.,  whose  testa  is,  however,  ribbed  lengthwise. 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
R.  D.  Lacoe. 

Cardiocarpus  fasciculatus,  Sp.  nov.^  PI,  LXXXVj 

Figs.  30,  30a. 

Seeds  of  various  size,  ovate,  acuminate,  margined;  nu- 
cleus sligJitly  lineate  lengthwise,  margin  conforming  to 
the  nucleus,  continuous,  or  slightly  eviargiriate  and  bicus- 
pidate  at  the  apex. 

These  fruits  are  evidently  in  racemes,  as  seen  by  their 
position,  placed  as  they  are  in  number  and  in  correspond- 
ing direction  to  branches,  with  which,  however,  I  have  never 
distinctly  seen  the  point  of  connection.  F.  30a  represents 
the  fruit  enlarged.  The  nucleus  is  seven  millimeters  long, 
scarcely  half  as  broad,  smooth,  convex,  or  inflated,  marked 
with  some  obscure  longitudinal  lines,  bordered  with  an 
equal  sized  flat  margin  one  millimeter  broad,  notched  at  the 
top  or  broken.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  if  the  notch  is  cas- 
ual or  natuiTil.  The  characters  of  this  seed  refer  it  as  well 
to  Cardiocarpus  as  to  RJiabdocarpus, 

Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston  ;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Lacoe. 
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Cardiocarpi  s  APicuLATUs,  Ooepp.  &  Berger, 

De  fruct,^  p,  W,  PI,  II,  /.  St. 

Seed  small^  nucleus  oval^  traversed  from  the  base  by  a 
medial  line  passing  up  to  the  eniarginate  or  Tnammillate 
apex  of  the  borders. 

The  seed  is  represented  overtnmed.  The  nucleus  is  ex- 
actly oval,  four  millimeters  broad,  five  long,  the  margin 
equal,  emerging  from  the  basilar  point  of  attachment,  a 
little  enlarged  to  the  emarginate  apex,  the  whole  seed  being 
ovate.  The  authors  represent  the  apex  as  bicusi^idate  by 
the  enlarging  or  dividing  of  the  medial  costa.  In  the  spe- 
cimens examined,  some  have  the  costa  nearly  effaced,  and 
the  bicuspidate  apex  is  seen  as  formed  by  the  acute  border 
of  the  margin  cut  near  the  point  or  emarginate,  as  it  is 
generally  the  case  in  species  of  this  genus.  Except  for  that 
medial  costa  the  species  is  a  Samaropsis. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Cardiocarpus  ?  MAMiLLATUS,  Lesqx.^  PL  LXXXV, 

Figs.  32^3a. 

lihabdoearpus  mamillattiSf  Leaqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  iZZ.,  IV,  p.  461,  PL 
XXXI,  f.  12-15. 

Seed  small;  nucleus  oval,  mammillate  at  the  base  {or 
apex),  regularly  and  deeply  striate,  surroun^d  by  a  fiat 
margin  or  fiattened  testa. 

From  the  specimen  f.  33,  the  species  should  be  referable 
to  a  Rhdbdocarpiis,  but  specimen  f.  32,  which  I  consider 
as  a  larger  form  of  the  same,  has  a  flattened  margin  which, 
however,  may  be  merely  the  fragment  of  a  pericarp  im- 
bedded into  the  stone.  The  nucleus  is  oval  or  nearly 
round,  ten  to  twelve  millimeters  long,  seven  to  ten  milli- 
meters broad,  deeply  regularly  striate  lengthwise,  with  a 
small  protruding  mamilla  in  the  middle  of  a  small  round 
smooth  surface  at  its  top. 

I  should  have  preserved  the  original  name  of  this  species 
and  described  it  as  a  lihabdoearpus^  if  T  had  seen  only  the 
seeds  from  Illinois*.  But  the  Pardee  Museum,  at  Easton, 
Penn'a,  has  a  number  of  very  fine  specimens  nearly  exactly 
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round,  like  f.  32,  some  of  them  covered  witli  a  thin  peri- 
carp* obscuring  the  striae,  others  free  of  it  with  a  margin ; 
and  in  tlie  collection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  there  is  a  number 
of  oval  specimens  slightly  larger  than  f.  33,  but  of  the  same 
oval  form,  all  apparently  referable  to  the  same  species 
which  is  intimately  related  to  C,  lagenarius^  St.,  Fl.  d. 
Vorw.,  I,  PI.  VII,  f.  16,  or  perhaps  identical  with  it.  This 
last  figure  shows  the  fruit  margined,  the  border  ascending 
higher  than  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  to  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  of  the  micropyle. 

Habitat — Concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  the  specimen  f.  33  ; 
Hazleton  mines,  f.  32.  The  specimens  of  Mr.  Lacoe  are 
from  Ontario  colliery,  Pittston.  I  am  not  certain  that  all 
the  specimens  represent  one  species  only. 

Cakdiocarpus  regulakis?  St.,  PL  LXXXV^  Figs, 

31,  31a. 

Carpolithes  regularise  SU^  Fl.  d.  Vorw.f  i,  Pf.  VII,  /.  2. 
C.  ellipticuSf  St.,  ibid,  /.  1. 

Seed  small,  iitu'leus  oval,  surrounded hy abroad^  JteshyX 
pericarp,  regularly  striate  lengthwise. 

The  nucleus  is  only  five  millimeters  long  and  half  as 
broad.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pericarp  one  millimeter  thick 
on  the  side,  broader  toward  the  base,  striate  lengthwise, 
the  lines  being  parallel  on  the  whole  seed,  and  covering  the 
testa.  The  borders  are  not,  therefore,  margined.  This  seed 
seems  to  belong  to  a  same  generic  division  as  the  former, 
intermediate  to  Cardiocarpus  and  Rhahdocarpus. 

Carpolithes  regularis,  St.,  resembles  this  fruit  by  its  out- 
line ;  but  the  nucleus  is  not  marked  upon  it.  I  believe, 
however,  that  some  of  the  seed  described  above  represents 
the  same  sjiecies ;  for  I  have  on  a  same  plate  of  shale  from 
Cannelton  a  large  number  of  seeds  of  the  same  general 
character,  with  or  without  a  border,  all  narrowly  striate 
when  seen  with  the  glass,  some  with  an  oval,  convex  nu- 
cleus, others  quite  flat ;  they  average  five  millimeters  broad, 
seven  long,  and  may  be  referable  to  both  C.  regularis  and 
C.  elliplicus,  St. 

Habitat — Cannelton,  Penn'a.     Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 
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Caudiocarpus  congkuexs,  Grr(V Ey, 

Ft,  Carb,,  p.  tSG,  Pt,  XXVI,  /.  £1. 

Seeds  small,  cordlform^  more  or  less  inflated^  smooth, 
without  margin. 

Seeds  of  this  kind  somewhat  varied  in  shape  between 
broadly  ovate-obtuse,  and  cordate-acute,  four  to  eight  milli- 
metei's  in  diameter  both  ways,  are  not  rare  ui:)on  the  shale 
of  the  sub-conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston.  I  have  seen 
them  also  on  specimens  from  Cannelton.  They  resemble 
detached  ovules,  like  the  centiul  part«  of  f.  46,  49 — even  48 
and  50,  and  may  represent  different  species. 

Habitat  —  Cannelton  coal;  Pittston,  sub- conglomerate 
ledge. 

Caudiocakpus  margixatus,  {Artis),  Gein. 

Verst,,  p,  40,  PI.  XXII,  /.  g4-S7. 

Carpolithes  marginatus,  Artvs,  Antfdil.  P.\ytol ,  PL  XXII,  /.  B. 

Fruit  broadly  oval  or  circular^  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
margin  prolonged  downward  like  a  small  pedicel. 

These  fruits,  twenty  to  thirty  millimeters  in  diameter, 
are  surrounded  by  a  border  one  to  two  millimeters,  contin- 
uous, and  of  the  same  width,  only  prolonged  abruptly 
downward  into  a  short  pedicel  two  to  three  millimeters 
long.  The  substance  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  border  is  hard, 
compact ;  for  though  flattened,  the  borders  are  often  broken 
transversely  and  the  cauda  generally  destroyed.  These  al- 
terations render  the  identification  diflBicult. 

Habitat— Seen  in  many  specimens,  all  upon  a  piece  of 
shale  from  Trevor  ton,  Penn'a,  low  coal. 

Cardiocarpus  bicuspidatus,  St.,  PI.  LXXXV,  Figs. 

Carpolithes  bicuspidaiua,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  1,  PI,  VI J,  /.  8.  Lesqx.,  Oeol. 
of  Penn'a.,  1858,  p.  877. 

Cardiocarpus  bicuspidatus,  Newby.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ohio.,  Paleoni,,  II, 
p.,  S73,  PI.  XLIIl,  f.  9,  9a. 

Seeds  of  medium  size,  broadly  cordiform^  abruptly 
acuminate^  borders  narrow^  continuous^  prolonged  down- 
ward under  the  base  of  the  nucleus  into  a  short  pedicel. 

This  species  especially  differs  from  the  former  by  its 
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smallei*  size  and  the  cordiform  shape  of  the  nucleus,  which 
genenilly  abruptly  acuminate  or  cuspidate,  varies  in  diam- 
eter from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters  and  has  an  equal 
margin  one  and  a  half  to  two  .millimeters  broad.  As  iu 
the  former  species  the  downward  prolongation  of  the  bor- 
der into  a  pedicel  is  rarely  observable  but  the  nucleus  and 
its  borders,  as  in  f.  42,  are  not  rare.  I  have,  however,  not 
seen  any  specimen  like  43,  which  seems  to  represent  a  dif- 
ferent species.  It  is  copied  like  f .  42  from  Dr.  Newberry,  1.  c. 
Tliis  species  is  closely  allied  to  C.  Outbieri^  Gein.,  and  has 
been  identified  with  it  bv  Gutbier. 

Habitat — Upper  coal  stmta  of  Penn'a,  Salem  vein  etc. 
Roof  shale  of  coal  No.  1,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio ;  Dr.  New- 
berry. 

RiiABDocAP.PUS.     Goepp,  <fc  Berger, 

Seeds  ovate  or  oblong^  costate  or  striate^  acute  or  acumin- 
ate surrounded  by  a  putavien  sometiines  deficient. 

Prof.  Brongniart  remarks,  Ann.  d.  Sci.,  1.  c,  p.  13,  that 
the  Genus  Rhabdocaryiis  is  one  already  established  by 
Goeppert  from  mere  surface  impressions  and  characterized 
by  the  j^resence  of  striae  or  longitudinal  f  igrows  upon  their 
outer  testa  ;  but  that  this  character  is  very  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  author,  the  genus  may  be  characteiized 
by  the  remarkable  texture  of  its  testa,  of  which  the  internal 
layer  (endotesta)  is  clearly  limited  and  composed  of  a  dense 
and  compact  cellular  tissue,  while  the  outside  layer  (sarco- 
testa)  is  remarkable  by  the  presence  in  its  cellular  tissue  of 
numerous  solid  fibres  which  pass  obliquely  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  constituting  a  carnose  and  fibrous  envelope 
which  is  prolonged  above  the  nucleus,  as  much  towards 
the  summit,  as  towards  the  base.  In  the  interior  of  the 
endotesta  one  sees  the  chalaza,  and  opposite  or  to  the  upper 
end,  the  micropyle  and  also  the  erected  nucelle  with  its 
conical  top,  without  appearance  of  any  pollinic  cavity.  The 
nucelle  seems  united  to  the  testa  in  its  lower  part,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  some  Conifers.  The  chalaza  receives  a 
central  vascular  fascile  from  which  two  others  are  derived 
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and  continuous  outside  of  the  oarena  in  its  whole  length. 
Brongniart  adds  that  two  or  three  species  of  Rhabdocarptts 
have  been  observed  in  a  silicilied  state,  bat  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  their  characters  and  to  indicate  their  relation 
to  the  species  already  remarked  in  other  localities. 

The  last  remark  of  Prof.  Brongniart  shows,  as  I  have 
said  already  for  si)ecies  of  Cardiocarpus^  that  the  analy- 
ses of  silicified  specimens  ai'e  of  no  advantage  for  the  defi- 
nition and  determination  of  specimens  flatt^jned  and  pre- 
served upon  shale,  or  known  only  by  impressions  of  their 
outside  surface.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  we  may 
recognize,  from  impressions  of  the  specimens  preserved  in 
the  coal  shale,  characters  which  have  not  been  observed 
upon  silicified  specimens,  as,  for  example,  the  pedicel  of  R. 
Jacksonianus, 

Some  of  the  fruits  described  here  in  this  genus  have  a 
pericarp  of  apparently  fibrous  texture,  smooth  or  without 
ribs,  but,  from  what  is  seen  of  analogous  forms,  the  inside 
or  endotesta  is  evidently  striate.  A  few,  whose  endotesta 
is  not  known,  are,  therefore,  hypothetically  referred  to  this 
genus. 

RlIABDOCARPUS  INSIGNLS,  sp.  uov.^  PL  LXXXVy  Fig,  26, 

Seeds  large^  broadly  ovate^  apleulate^  obscurely  marked 
at  base  by  a  broad  cicatrice  point  of  attachment^  indis- 
tiiictly  striate  by  equidistant  lines  and  irregularly  closely j 
deeply  lineate  or  wrinkled  lengtJtwise, 

This  fine  fruit  with  outside  envelope  finely  preserved,  is 
flattened  to  one  and  a  half  centimeters  in  thickness  in  the 
middle,  convex  or  lenticular,  with  obtuse  borders.  It  is 
nearly  exactly  oval,  six  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle, 
the  top  marked  with  a  short  acute  point,  or  mucronate. 
Its  surface  is  polished,  though  doubly  striate  as  described 
above. 

Habitat — Pittston,  Penn'a,  Seneca  mine,  coal  seam  F, 
Mr.  R  D.  Lacoe. 

Rhabdocarpus  Howardi,  sp.  nov.j  PL  LXXXV,  Fig,  2^. 
Fruit  large^  oblong^  curving  a  little  to  one  side,  rounded 
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at  base^  narrowed  at  the  apex  to  a  short  a^cwmen^  marked 
lengthwise  loith  distant  narrow  elevated  ribs^  indistinctly 
minutely  lineate  in  the  intervals. 

We  have  here  evidently  the  nucleus  only.  It  is  trans- 
formed into  sandstone  and  preserved  in  its  integrity  or 
cylindrical  in  the  middle.  It  is  seven  centimeters  long, 
three  and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  a  little  inclined  on  one  side,  rapidly,  sharply 
acuminate,  marked  by  eight  distinct  nan'ow  ribs  and  ir- 
regularly striate  lengthwise.  The  lines  in  the  intervals  of 
the  ribs  are  not  very  distinct,  apparently  on  account  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  stone.    This  fruit  may  be  a  TV igonocarpus . 

Habitat — Sandstone  beds  south  of  Ohio,  locality  un- 
known. 

The  specimen  was  presented  to  me  years  ago  by  Dr.  How- 
ard of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rhabdocarpus  Jacksoniaxus,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXXV, 

Figs.  17-19. 

Cai^polithes  Jacksonensis,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  TIL,  IT,  p.  461,  IK. 
XL  VI,  /.  4. 

C.  sulcafu8  ?  St.  Fl.  d.  Vorw.,  II,  p.  208,  PL  X.  /.  t.,  {from  a  deterior- 
ated specimen?) 

Seeds  ovate-oblong;  upper  cortex  obscurely  ribbed^  striate 
and  fibrous  ;  endotesta  deeply  cut  lengthwise  into  eight  to 
ten  elevateds  obtuse  or  sharply  keeled  ridges^  converging 
both  at  the  upper  rounded  apex  and  at  the  truncate  point 
of  attachment  of  the  pedicel ;  nucleus  oblong^  slightly  nar- 
rowed to  the  emarginaie  apex. 

The  specimens  represent  three  distinct  forms  of  the 
species,  in  different  degrees  of  preservation.  Pig.  18  is  a 
seed  with  the  outside  envelope  transformed  by  macera- 
tion into  a  coating  of  fibrous  coaly  matter,  half  to  one 
millimeter  thick.  The  endocarp  is  hard,  smooth,  deeply 
cut  lengthwise  in  obtuse  or  sharply  keeled  ridges,  eight  to 
ten,  connivent  at  the  round  top  and  at  the  truncate  base  or 
point  of  attachment  of  a  pedicel.  The  nucleus,  f.  17,  is 
small,  has  the  same  shape  as  f.  18,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
also  by  fibrous  coal.    P.  19  represents  a  small  specimen  with 
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its  endocarp.  The  ribs  are  less  distinctly  marked  and  less 
numerous  than  in  other  specimens,  one  of  which,  the  best, 
is  Jive  and  a  half  centimeters  long  nearly  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad  in  the  middle.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
others  which  I  consider  all  referable  to  the  same  species, 
though  generally  different  in  shape  and  size,  and  also  in 
the  numbers  and  width  of  the  ribs,  according  to  their  state 
of  i)reservation.  They  have  been  or  may  be  easily  ascribed 
to  different  species. 

Tr i {inocarpus  species,  Newby,  Geol.  Kept,  of  Ohio, 
Paleont.,  I,  PL  XLII,  f.  9,  and  PI.  XLIII,  f.  15,  which 
shows  the  ribbed  endocarp,  under  the  epicarp  partly  de- 
stroyed, seem  to  be  referable  to  this  species. 

An  important  specimen  has  been  lately  sent  for  ex- 
amination by  Mr.  Lacoe,  (No.  224a  of  his  collection). 
The  nucleus  with  its  endocarp  is  loose  or  separated  from 
the  epicarp  which  is  two  millimeters  thick,  as  seen  by 
the  flattened  borders  surrounding  the  concave  ribbed  im- 
pression. This  seed  is  attached  to  a  pedicel  a  little  more 
than  one  centimeter  long,  five  millimeters  in  diameter  at  its 
point  of  connection,  decreasing  to  two  millimeters  at  its 
broken  end.  The  flattened  margin  or  the  epicarp  is  pro- 
longed downward  in  narrowing  gradually  from  the  base  of 
the  seed  to  the  point  where  the  pedicel  is  broken.  As  the 
pedicel  is  ribbed  and  the  outer  testa  quite  flat  and  smooth, 
the  relation  of  these  different  parts  is  quite  distinct.  The 
pedicel  is  not  adherent  to  the  nucleus  which  does  not 
leave  at  its  base  an  impression  of  its  connection ;  it  is 
clearly  a  part  of  the  outer  testa  or  sarcocarp,  from  which 
the  nucleus  is  entirely  free. 

By  compression.  The  costse  of  these  seeds  are  often  sep- 
arated at  the  top  and  diverging  as  if  cut  into  large  teeth, 
like  the  borders  of  sheaths  of  Equisetltes  figured  Atl.,  PI. 
Ill,  f.  15  and  16. 

Habitat — Not  rare.     The  flrst  specimen  described,  Geol. 

Rept.  of  111.,  is  from  Murphysborough,  Jackson  county. 

Dr.  Newberry's  specimens  are  from  the  shale  above  coal 

of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  Whittleseya  elegans.  Num- 

37  P. 
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erous  specimens  of  Mr.  Lacoe  are  from  Oliphant  and  Pitts-* 
ton,  Pa.,  Port  GriflSth  and  Butler  mines. 

RlIABDOCARPUS   MUJ.TISTRIATUS,  PtcsI,  PL  LXXXV, 

Figs,  ^i,  2J, 

Cai-polithea  multiatriatus,  St,,  FL  d,  Vorw.,  II,  P,  SOS,  PI,  XXXIX, 
/.  i,  2,  Lesqx,,  OeoL  of  Penn^a,  1S5S,  P.  S77.  Oeol.  Rept,  of  III,,  II,  p,  460,  PI. 
XLVI,f,g, 

Fruit  oval-oblong^  rounded  at  base;  older  testa  pro- 
longed beyond  the  nucleus  and  narrowed  upward  into  an 
obtuse  apex^  obscurely  ribbed  and  striate  lengthwise  ;  nu- 
cleus shorter^  ovate^  apiculate^  distinctly  equally  ribbed^ 
marked  at  the  base  by  a  large  cicatrice  point  of  attach- 
merit. 

This  species  is  obscure,  and  probably  includes  others  de- 
scribed under  different  names.  Sternberg's  figures  1.  c. 
represent  an  oval  fruit,  exactly  corresponding  in  shape  and 
character,  only  slightly  larger,  with  Atl.,  f.  22.  In  St.,  f. 
1,  the  point  of  the  seed  (turned  down)  is  prolonged  and 
broken  ;  the  acumen  is  marked  also  f .  2,  but  destroyed  near 
its  base.  The  number  of  ribs  is  the  same,  and  they  are  also 
equal  and  distinctly  obtuse  on  the  back. 

The  specimen  figured  in  Geol.  Rept.  of  111.,  1.  c,  is  a 
longer  and  narrower  fruit,  which  appears  covered  with  the 
sarcotesta,  as  the  striae  are  less  distinctly  marked.  It  is 
gradually  narrowed  to  an  obtuse  apex  as  would  be  that  in 
Atl.,  f.  22,  if  the  outer  testa  was  preserved  in  its  integrity. 
The  size  of  the  specimens  representing  this  species  is  vari- 
able. The  nucleus  is  from  three  to  five  centimeters  long 
and  two  to  three  centimeters  in  diameter  below  the  middle 
where  the  seeds  are  generally  broader. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  species  of  PresL,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  author  except  Sternberg.  It  has  a  close 
affinity  to  Trigonocarpus  Schultzianus^  Goepp.  &  Berg., 
as  figured  by  Fiedler,  Foss.,  Fr.  2,  PI.  XXVI,  f.  26. 

Habitat — Not  rare  in  the  lower  coal  measures  above  the 
conglomerate;  Shamokin,  Penn'a;  Pittston,  Ontario  col- 
liery ;  Carbon  hill  shaft,  etc.  B.  &  C.  veins ;  Cannelton, 
where  it  is  abundant ;  Colchester,  111.,  etc. 
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RiiABDOCARPUs  cARiNATus,  Newby. 

Oeol.  of  Ohif.  PaUont,  I,  p.  378,  F(.  XLTV.f.  8. 
R.  apieulatxt*,  Newby,  ibid, p.  377,  Ft.  XLIV,/.S. 

KlU  oooid  in  oiUline,  rounded  below,  somewJiat  actUc. 
afione  ;  sur/ace  marked  by  numerous  longitudinal  mounded 
ribs  which  become  effaced  near  each  extremity  ;  outer  testa 
thick  apparently  obscurely  striate. 

Notliing  seems  to  separate  this  species  from  the  former 
l)ut  the  greater  thickness  of  its  sarcotesta  which  appears  ob- 
scurely striate  on  its  surface.  R.  apiculatus  is  evidently  a 
decorticated  specimen  of  the  same  fruit  as  supposed  by  the 
author. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal ;  Summit,  Mahoning  county, 
Ohio. 

RuABDOCARPUS  AcrMijfATi-s,  Newby. 

Oeol.  Sept.  0/  Oltio,  Faleont,,  I,  p.  378,  PI.  XLIV,f.  7. 
Jt.  costata^,  Newbs/,  ibid.,  p.  37S,  Ft.  XLIV,  f.  S. 

Nut  large,  broadly  osate  in  outline,  rounded  below,  acute 
and  long  pointed  above;  surface  nearly  smooth,  showing 
faint  traces  of  longitudinal  ridges. 

The  author  supposes  that  this  may  be  the  same  species 
as  R.  costatus,  with  a  better  preserved  epicarp.  Both  the 
fruits  have  the  same  size  and  the  same  characters:  As  in 
species  of  this  genus,  the  outer  testa  is  generally  prolonged 
upward,  and,  therefore,  longer  acuminate  than  the  endo- 
carp. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Rhardocarpus  LjEvis,  Newby. 

Otol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Patewnt.,  I,  p.  S77,  PI.  XLIV,  /.  S,  sa. 

Nut  ovoid  in  outline,  roUTided  below,  with  the  central 
point  of  the  base  slightly  prominent,  constricted  but  obtuse 
above;  sides  equally  arched,  smooth  and  polished  ;  section 
lenticular  with  acute  edges. 

From  the  description,  this  species  is  related  to  R.  insig- 
nis,  Lesqx.,  from  which  it  differs  especially  by  its  ovate 
shape  and  small  size.  These  nnts  are  evidently  of  tlie  same 
kind  as  those  described  above  by  the  author,  even  probably 
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represent  the  same  species  of  seeds  preserved  with  their  sar- 
cotesta  which  is  generally  indistinctly  ribbed  lengthwise. 
I  have  from  Indiana  two  specimens  of  this  kind,  ovate  in 
outline,  same  form  as  R,  losvis,  six  centimeters  long,  four 
centimeters  broad,  obtuse  at  the  upper  end,  one  of  them 
bearing  at  {he  top  an  enlarged  border  or  inflated  margin, 
reflexed  or  passing  over  the  orifice  of  the  seed  like  a  crown. 
Habitat — Sub-conglomerate  coal,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 
The  specimen  mentioned  from  Indiana  is  from  an  upper 
coal  near  New  Harmony.     It  is  quite  flatteijed. 


RlIABDOCARPUS   DaNAI,  FostcT. 

•Ann,  of  Sox,  of  CleveL,  i,  p.  199.  Newby.,  OeoL  Hep.  of  OhiOy  Paleowt^ 
7,  p.  S76,  PL  XLIV,  /.  4. 

Nuclevs  oblong,,  com/pressed  and  finely  striaie^  the  base 
obtiise^  the  apex  sharp^  terminating  in  a  pointy  bearing  re- 
mains  of  an  elenated  line  seen  at  the  apex,,  and  of  a  de- 
pressed line  extending  from  the  base  nearly  one  half  the 
length  of  the  nut  in  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  broad  corrugated  margin  in  which  are 
visible  four  or  five  folds  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the 
nucleus. 

This  fine  fruit  appears  to  have  a  double  or  at  least  a  very 
thick  epicarp.  It  may  be,  however,  that  both  the  endocarp 
and  the  sarcocarp,  softened  by  maceration,  have  been 
pressed  obliquely  when  being  partly  detached  from  the 
nucleus,  and  that  the  borders,  then,  appear  enlarged  by  jux- 
taposition of  two  or  three  ribs  of  the  two  outer  layers. 
The  figure  shows,  at  the  top  of  the  nucleus,  a  nucelle  nar- 
rowed up  to  the  base  of  the  micropyle 

The  author  remarks  that  the  specimen  is  badly  fractured 
and  gives  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  fruit. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  3,  Zanesville,  O.,  J.  W. 
Poster;  Pittston,  Penn'a,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe.  The  si)ecimen 
from  Pittston  is  also  compressed  and  obscure. 
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RnABDoCARPUs  CLAVATua!  (SZ.,)  Oein.,  PI.  LXXXV, 
Mgs.  U,  so. 

Oein.,  Verit.,  p.  ^,  PI.  XXII,  /.  It-H.  Letqx.,  GeoL  Rtpt.  of  HI.,  IV, 
p.  mi,  PI-  XXXI,  J.  11.    Sehp.,  Faleont.  veget.,  II.  p.  tlS. 

Carpotithea  clavalu*  and  C.  loffenarius,  St.,  Fl.  d.  Votv.,  t,  PI.  VII, 
/.  14  and  16. 

ikeds  oval,  rounded  in  the  lower  part,  narrowed  below 
the  broTcen  or  truncate  apex;  nucleus  ocal,  surrounded  by 
a  broad  Jlaitened  ^nargin  which  ascends  to  the  top  of  the 
tube  of  a  distinct  micropyle. 

The  two  specimens  figured  represent  the  two  species  of 
Sternberg,  1.  c,  with  some  difference,  however.  P.  14,  com- 
pamble  to  Gein,,  1.  c,  f,  13  and  14,  is  from  a  specimen  in 
nodules,  cut  longitudinally,  exposing  the  nucleus  trans- 
formed into  pyrites.  The  borders  are  very  large  or  double, 
composed  of  an  endocarp  and  an  exocarp  apparently  of  the 
same  texture,  the  line  of  division  being  obscure.  Measured 
from  tlie  outside  Irorders,  the  seed  is  seventeen  millimeters 
broad  in  the  middle.  F.  20  is  a  narrower  seed,  only  one 
centimeter  in  diameter,  with  the  nucleus  more  elongated, 
elliptical,  eighteen  millimeters  long,  only  seven  millimeters 
in  diameter,  beaiing  at  the  apex,  a  distinct  micropylar 
tube.  The  margin,  smooth,  as  well  as  the  nucleus,  is  two 
millimeters  broad,  also  apparently  representing  both  an 
outer  and  an  inner  testa,  as  seen  by  a  line  of  division  on 
the  left  side,  while  on  the  other  side  the  endocarp  only  js 
partly  preserved  and  only  halt  as  broad.  Tliis  form  is  more 
intimately  related  to  C.  lagenarius,  St.,  from  which  it  merely 
differs  by  a  narrower  more  elongated  body,  and  also  by  the 
longer  and  narrower  micropylar  tube. 

Habitat — Sjwcimen  f.  14,  is  from  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
creek.     The  other  is  from  the  Helena  coal  mines  of  Ala. 

Rhabdocarpus  AMTODALifiFORMifl,  Oocpp.  &  Berg.,  PI. 
LXXXV,  Figs.  27,  S8. 

tl,  Fl.  1,  /.  Ig,  Oein.,  VaraU,  p.  41,  Pf.  XXII, 
t,  ISSS,  p.  S77.    Se^.,PaUont.VegeL,II,p. 

17. 

Fruit  narrowly  ovate,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  dis- 
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tinct  elevated  line;  nucleus  acuminate ;  margin  hroad^ 
striate^  of  fibrous  texture. 

Of  the  two  specimens  represented  here,  both  exposing 
the  nucleus  and  the  testa,  f.  27  is  subcordate  at  base, 
while  f .  28,  from  a  better  preserved  specimen,  is  abruptly- 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  pedicel  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  testa.  Both  agree  with  the  figures  of  the 
authors,  1.  c.  Geinitz  represents  the  fruits  smaller  and 
narrower,  but  his  f.  10,  1.  c,  has  the  same  characters  as 
f.  27  of  Atl.,  except  that  in  this  last  the  borders  are  ab- 
ruptly rounded  at  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  while  they  are 
continuous  and  acuminate  in  Geinitz.  Atl.,  f.  28,  is  from 
a  specimen  remarkably  well  preserved,  exposing  at  its  base 
a  chalaza  with  a  distinct  medial  line,  ascending  to  the  base 
of  a  microi)yle,  and  the  border  of  the  endocarp  distinctly 
limited. 

Hahitat — Low  coal  strata  of  Trevorton,  Penn'a.  Mac- 
donnough  Co.,  111.,  coal  No.  3,  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 
Pittston,  Penn'a,  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe. 

RlIABDOCARPUS     LATEMARGINATUS,    ScTip.^    PI.    LXXXV^ 

Fig.  29. 

Schp.f  Paleont.  veget.j  II,  p.  SS6. 

Carpolithes  platimarginattts,  Lesqx.,  Oeol.  Rept.  of  Ark.,  II,  p.  S19,  PI. 
IV,  /.  6. 

Fruit  large,  oval,  abruptly  acuminate;  barders  broad, 
fiat,  continuo7is,  and  equal  in  width. 

The  fruit  is  so  much  like  that  of  f.  28,  same  plate,  that  if 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  large  form  of  the  same  species,  it 
seems  at  least  referable  to  the  same  generic  division.  The 
nucleus  is  three  centimeters  long,  half  as  broad,  traversed 
lengthwise  by  a  distinct  elevated  line.  The  margin,  three 
millimeters  wide,  is  flat,  smooth,  a^  well  as  the  Nucleus. 
No  details  of  organization  are  observable.  There  are  only 
upon  the  surface  some  flakes  of  a  thin  coating  of  coaly 
matter,  apparently  remains  of  the  inner  face  of  the  endo- 
testa. 

Habitat — Male's  coal  bank,  Arkansas.  Sub-carbonif- 
erous. 
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RiiABDOCARPUs  {  MiKUTUs,  Lesqx. 

Oeot.  R^t.  of  Ark.,  II,  p.  313,  Ft.  V,  /.  8,  8a. 

S!c('d  very  small,  oval,  notched  »l  one  end,  regularly 
tniimtely  striate. 

The  seed  may  be  merely  a  nucleus  separated  from  ita 
testii.  It  is  only  four  millimeters  long,  two  and  a  half 
broad,  notched  at  the  base,  as  seen  f.  So,  enlarged,  and  very 
regularly  striate  lengthwise.  Its  relation  to  this  genus  is 
uncertain. 

Habi'lal—M.a,le'a  coal  bank,  Ark. 

RjIABDOCAKITS  CORNUTUS,  Sp.  UOV.,  PI.  LXXXV,  FlQ.  16. 

Fruit  oval;  nucleus  marginate,  oval  in  outline,  rounded 
at  the  base;  oxiter  testa  prolonged  at  the  top  into  two  thick 
hum-like  acute  appendages. 

I  liave  for  examination  two  specimens,  one  two  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  seventeen  millimeters  broad,  including 
the  borders  which  are  of  thick  fibrous  consistence,  three 
to  four  millimeters  thick;  the  nucleus  is  of  the  same  size 
as  that  of  f.  15,  which  has  the  margin  destroyed.  In  both, 
the  nucleus  transformed  into  pyrite  is  very  rough.  As  the 
imbedding  nodules  are  split  in  the  middle,  exposing  the 
inner  part  of  the  fruit,  these  hom-like  appendages  maybe 
mere  fragments  of  the  pericarp  enlarged  crown-like  at  the 
top,  with  the  inside  of  the  crown  exposed  by  the  splitting. 

Habitat — Nodules  of  Mazon  creek;  specimens  T,  29  and 
30,  of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

RiiARnocAitPus  ARCFATiJS,  Lesqx.,  PI.  LXXXV,  Fig.  52. 

Oeol.  Kept,  of  Ky.,  (D.  D.  Ototn),  IV,  p.  m- 
Carpolithea  raatellalua,  (by  erratum  in  Expl.  of  Plates.) 
Fruit  oblong,  constricted  in  the  middle,  roitnded  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  Iq  a  pedicel,  and  toward  the  top  to  a  pro- 
longed acumen;  outer  testa  thin,  striate  lengthwise;  nu- 
cleus c^curely  vertically  lineate,  marJced  by  rectangular 
dots  along  the  lines. 

This  is  a  remarkable  fruit  without  analogy  to  any  other 
of  the  coal  measures.    Its  form  is  that  of  a  peanut,  Arachis 
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hypogea.  It  is  five  centimeters  long,  including  the  beaked 
acumen,  one  centimeter  in  diameter  in  the  middle  where  it 
is  a  little  strangled,  infl^^ted  and  rounded  upwards  and  down- 
wards, narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  pedicel  one  and  a  half 
millimeters  thick,  and  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long.  It 
is  somewhat  scythe-shaped,  and  the  acuminate  apex  is  in- 
clined to  one  side.  The  nucleus  of  the  same  species,  as 
seen  from  a  specimen  found  at  Cannelton,  has  the  same 
shape  as  f .  52,  less  the  pedicel  and  the  acumen.  It  is  nar- 
rowed into  an  obtuse  or  blunt  apex,  distinctly  marked  by 
sharp  narrow  longitudinal  wrinkles,  soon  effaced  down- 
ward ;  the  lower  part  is  smooth,  and  the  base  apparently 
broken  or  without  a  pedicel. 

Habitat — I  found  two  specimens  of  this  fruit  in  a  bed  of 
soft  sliale  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Measures  on  Burnt 
branch  of  Canney,  near  West  Liberty,  Morgan  county, 
Kentucky,  with  abundant  remains  of  Lepidodendron  and 
Eremopteris  fleocuosa.  The  specimen  from  Cannelton  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Trigoxocarpits,  Brgt. 

Fruits  ovoid^  compressed  at  the  base  point  of  insertion^ 
three  or  six  costate^  the  ribs  more  distinct  and  prominent 
toward  the  base,  sometimes  disappearing  above;  apex 
pitted  by  a  small  round  or  triquetre  mammillate  cavity. 

These  fruits  of  various  size  appear  to  be  composed  of  a 
membranaceous  or  fibrous  testa  sometimes  very  thick,  de- 
hiscent in  valves  which  are  often  found  separated  from  the 
nucleus.  When  these  seeds  are  six  costate,  three  of  tlie 
ribs  are  stronger  than  the  others. 

These  fruits  liave  been  referred  sometimes  to  Palms, 
sometimes  to  Conifers  or  to  Cycadece.  As  the  Palms  ap- 
pear at  a  later  period  in  the  flora,  at  the  end  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, the  attribution  of  Trigonocarpus  is  probably  to  the 
Cycadece,  to  which  the  seeds  have  an  aflSnity  of  chy^cters. 

TRiGoxocAUPUsNoEGGERATin,  Brgt,  PI.  LXXXV,  Fig.l. 

Brgt.,  Brodr.,  p.  1S7.  LI.  dt  Hull.,  Foss.  fl.,  Ill,  PI.  CXCIII,  B,f.  1-4; 
OCX XI I,  f.  gj  4.     Goepp.  dk  Berg.,  De.  fruet.,  p.  18,  PI.  I,  /.  I,  2,    Leaqx., 
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aeot.  Itfpt.  of  III.,  IV,  p.  460,  Ft.  XXil,  /.  is.    Sehp.,  Paleont.  vtgtt.,  II, 
p.  BI4. 

Fruit  ovate  with  an  ovate-acuminate  tricoslate  nucleus, 
appareritly  surrounded  by  a  double  or  triple  t?uck  testa. 

Tliis  fruit  is  cut  longitudinally  in  the  middle  by  the 
splitting  of  a  nodule  of  iron.  The  internal  structure,  as 
far  US  it  is  indicated  by  the  different  substances  of  the  com- 
pound, is  i-epresented  in  the  figure.  The  nut  is  five  centi- 
meters  long,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  below  the 
middle.  The  sarcotesta  is  four  to  six  millimetei-s  thick,  of 
a  compact  smooth  texture,  without  appearance  of  fibrfs. 
The  endotesta  transformed  into  iron  pyrites  is  variable  in 
thickness,  narrow  on  the  borders,  broader  at  the  l)ase  and 
the  tup  in  b,  where  it  crosses  tlie  inside  broad  testa,  pro- 
longed upward  to  c.  This  inside  envelope  is  a  texture  of 
black  filji-ous  hard  substance,  separated  from  the  ovule  by 
a  thin  line  or  wall.  The  nucleus  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  frtiit  is  rounded  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering  up- 
ward and  prolonged  into  a  thread-like  style  which  passes 
through  the  endotesta.  The  details  are  not  perfectly  clear  ; 
the  two  inner  envelopes  may  be  only  one,  appearing  double 
by  a  difference  in  the  mineralization  of  the  matter. 

But  the  sarcotesta.  and  the  small  nucleus,  only  two  cen- 
timeters long,  six  millimeters  broad  near  its  base,  are  quite 
distinct.  The  fruit,  therefore,  has,  at  least,  a  thick  double 
testa,  like  the  seeds  described  by  Brongniart  under  the 
generic  name  of  Diplotesta.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  if 
this  fruit  is  positively  T.  Noeggerathi,  Brgt.  In  LI.  & 
Ilutt.,  PI.  CXCIIT,  the  figures  represent  nuts  like  the  nu- 
cleus. They  are  of  the  same  form  but  larger  than  in  our 
specimen.  The  author  remarks  that  he  has  published  the 
sjime  species,  II,  PI.  OXLII,  C,  and  on  the  plate  the  longi- 
tudinal cross  section  of  the  fruit  has  the  greatest  analogy 
with  that  described  above. 

In  Goepp.  &  Berg.,  also,  1.  c.  and  in  Fiedler,  the  species 
m  represented  by  nuts  quite  as  large,  I  have  a  number  of 
specimens  of  the  seeds  exactly  similar  to  those  figured  by 
this  last  author,  Foss.  fr.,  PI.  XXI,  f.  3.  Tliey  are  locally 
abundant. 
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Habitat — Mazon  creek,  communicated  bv  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
Sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  in  different  lo- 
calities of  111. 

Trignocarpus  Dawesii,  LI,  &  Hutt^  PI.  LXXXV,  Figs. 

LL  &  Hutt,,  Fo8S,fl.^  II T^  PL  CCXXI,   Sehp.,  Paleont,  veget.,  II,  p,gJ5, 
CarpolWiea  diajunctua  ?  Lesq.,  OeoL  of  Penn'aj  1858,  p.  877,  Pi,  XVII,  f.U. 

Fruit  broadly  ovate  or  oblong^  marked  with  three  strong 
prominent  ribs. 

These  fruits  vary  in  length  from  four  to  five  centimeters, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  an  half  in  width.  When  covered 
with  their  sarcotesta,  the  ribs  are  scarcely  seen  ;  they  are 
quite  distinct  when  deprived  of  it,  as  they  are  generally 
when  embedded  and  transformed  into  sandstone.  F.  25 
represents  a  specimen  flattened  upon  shale.  It  shows  ap- 
parently one  side  between  the  ribs.  But  I  have,  from  the 
same  locality,  a  number  of  specimens  free  of  the  testa, 
w^hereupon  the  nut  is  smooth  or  without  any  ribs  like  the 
figure  of  LI.  &  Hutt.  There  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
the  identification  of  the  sjKJcimens  which  I  refer  to  this 
species,  for  T.  Noeggerathi  is  represented  in  Fiedler,  Foss. 
fi.,  PL  XXI,  XXII  and  XXIII,  f.  10,  11,  exactly  like  f. 
2,  3,  of  Atl. 

To  the  species  is  probably  referable  the  nut  described  as 
Carpolithes  disjunctus^  Lesqx.,  1.  c,  a  nucleus  half  sep- 
arated from  its  testa. 

Habitat — Base  of  the  coal  meiisures  in  conglomerate  sand- 
stone,  Indiana.     Shale  above  coal,  Cannelton,  Penn- a. 

Trignocarpus  bertholletiformis,  Foster. 

Ann.  of  Sci.  of  Clevel.,  I,  p.  128.  Newby.,  OeoL  BepL  of  Ohio,  PaleonL, 
I,  p.  369,  PI.  XLII,f.  IS,  12a. 

Nut  long^  oroid  in  outline^  rounded^  and  obtuse  at  base, 
acute  at  summit;  section  trigonal,  the  angles  marked  by 
ragged  salient  ridges. 

The  autlior  remarks  that  it  resembles  the  fruit  of  Berthol- 
letia  excelsa^  the  Brazilian  nut. 
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Habitat — Upper  part  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio. 

Trigonocarpus  Sapfobdi,  sp.  nov. 

Ant  oval,  rounded  at  the  base  and  there  marked  by  a 
large  triangular  slightly  flattened  impression ;  ribs 
three,  at  equal  distance,  continuous  and  equally  distinct 
to  the  gradually  narrowed  apex. 

This  fruit  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  described  above. 
It  differs  merely  by  tlie  ribs  not  at  all  prominent,  though 
distinct,  separated  by  two  or  three  obtuse  broad  strise, 
and  the  sides  unequal.  The  nut  is  four  and  a  half  centi- 
meters long  ;  two  of  the  sides  measure  two  and  a  half  cen- 
timeters in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  the  other 
only  sixteen  millimeters.  The  difference  may  be  the  result 
of  compression ;  the  edges  of  the  costa,  also,  may  have 
been  destroyed  by  maceration. 

The  figure  of  T.  Berthollet^formis  shows  the  sides  of  the 
nut  irregularly  striate  lengthwise,  a  character  not  mentioned 
in  the  description. 

Habitat — Sandstone  (conglomerate)  above  the  tunnel, 
Tennessee  R.  R.,  Prof.  Jas.  SaflEord.  T.  1,  of  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Triqonooarpus  MAGNua,  Newby. 

Otol.  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paltont.,  I,p,  SSB^Pt.  XLIl,  f.  11,  11a. 

JVut  ovoid,  or  elliptical,  large;  surface  marked  by  six 
salient  ridges  running  from  base  to  summit ;  space  be- 
tween the  ridges  smooth,  and  at  the  base  of  the  nut  rising 
into  prominent  arches  between  the  depressed  base  of  the 
salient  ridges. 

This  fine  fruit  is  five  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  four  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  broadly  ovate,  flat  or  subtruncate  at  base, 
moi-e  i-apidly  narrowed  to  the  apex.  From  the  figure,  it  ap- 
pears covered  by  a  thick  sarcotesta.  The  six  costte  are  ir- 
regularly striate  or  rough  lengthwise,  equidistant  and  of 
equal  thickness. 
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Habitat — Sandstone  of  the  coal  measures  near  Coshoctoa 
Ohio. 


Trigonocarpus  JUGLAN8,  Z^^g'^.,  PL  LXXXY^  Fig.  i. 

Lesqx,,  OeoU  Rept.  of  III.,  II,  p.  460,  Fl.  XLVI,  f.  S. 

Fruit  large^  nearly  globular^  marked  with  three  salient 
ribs  ;  surface  smooth^  distantly  and  obscurely  lined  length- 
wise. 

The  top  of  the  fruit  is  destroyed  and  the  basilar  part  im- 
mersed into  the  stone,  therefore  the  characters  .are  not  de- 
fined. The  nut,  four  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  three 
and  a  half  broad,  is  a  nucleus  separated  from  its  outer 
testa.  Its  surface  is  quite  smooth,  like  that  of  a  hard  shell. 
It  greatly  resembles  the  former  species,  and  may,  perhaps, 
represent  its  nucleus. 

Habitat — Found  in  a  black  ferruginous  shale,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coal  of  Murphysborough,  111.  I  found  also  a 
specimen  referable  to  this  species  in  the  shale  over  the  coal 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.  T.  11  of  the  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comp.  Zool.  of  Cambridge. 

Trigonocarpus  Hildreti,  Lesqx. 

Oeol.  of  Penn^a,  1858,  p.  877. 

Nut  oval^  oblong^  marked  at  the  base  with  a  large  trian- 
gular impression  mammillate  in  the  center^  the  angles 
being  conterminous  to  three  narrow  distinct  obtuse  costce 
converging  to  the  top;  surface  hard^  smooth^  lineoloie 
lengthwise. 

The  specimen  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Hildreth  is  remark- 
ably fine.  It  is  three  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  half  as 
broad,  covered  with  a  shelly  pericarp  not  thicker  than  half 
a  millimeter.  The  species  is  far  ^different  from  T.  trilocu- 
laris^  Newby.,  to  which  it  is  identified  by  this  author. 

Habitat — Sandstone  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  ;  speci- 
men T.  9,  of  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool., 
Cambridge. 
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Trigonocarpus  TRiiocuLARia,  Hildreth. 

Amur.  Journ.  Sei ,  lat  Ser.,  v.  XXXI,  p.  t9,f.  4.  Newby.,  Oeol.  Sept.  of 
Ohio,  I^leonl.,  I,  p.  367,  Ft.  XLIl,  f.  1,  tS,  ISa :  XLIII,  f.  IS. 

Nut  ovoid,  sometimes '  nearly  spherical,  marked  with 
three  salient  ridges  which  pass  from  base  to  summit;  sur- 
face between  the  wings  srnootJi. 

The  author  adds  that  the  ridges  are  the  remains  of  promi- 
nent wings  which  in  a  few  rare  instances  are  preserved,  form- 
ing a  long  triangular  point  as  in  his  PI.  XLII,  f.  1.  With- 
in the  shell  is  contained  an  ovoid  nucleus  with  reticulate  sur- 
face. 

Dr.  Newben-y's  figures  appear  referable  to  two  different 
species.  F.  1  represents  an  ovate  acute  nucleus  with  bor- 
ders emerging  from  the  base,  Enlarging  upward  and  pro- 
longed into  a  long  slightly  obtuse  acumen  as  in  Cardiocar- 
pvs  elongatiis,  Atl.,  PI.  LXXXV,  f.  41,  much  larger  how- 
ever. F.  13,  13a  represent  a  largt;  TrigoTwcarpus  covered 
with  a  thick  sarcotesta.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  with  f,  1 
of  PI.  XLII  a  correlation  of  characters. 

I  liave  compared  with  Dr.  Hildreth  his  specimens  of  T. 
trilocularis,  with  the  one  presented  to  me  and  it  has  been 
recognized  by  himself  as  of  a  truly  different  species.  In 
T.  Hildreti,  the  nut  is  larger,  oblong  or  snbcylindrical 
rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  acumen  ;  the  surface  Hneate. 

Habitat — Conglomerate  and  Lower  Coal  Measures,  Sum- 
mit, Ohio. 

Trioottocarpus  parkinsoni,  Brgf. 

Prodr..  p.  IST.Farkini.,  Organ.  Sem.,  1,1*1.  VI f,/.6-S.  Sehp.,  Paleoat. 
Veget.,  Il.p.tU. 

T.  fubeylindrieiu,  Letqx.,  All.,  PI.  LXXXV,  /.  9, 10. 

Nutocate,  tricostate,  lanceolcUe-acuminate ;  basilar  im- 
pression large,  triangular. 

The  species  is  represented  in  numerous  specimens  slightly 
variable  in  size  from  two"and  one  half  to  three  centimeters 
long  and  generally  one  centimeter  broad.  The  Enropean 
specimens  merely  shorter,  two  centimeters,  have  the  same 
character.  Geinitz  identifies  the  species  with  T.  Noeggerathi 
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which,  however,  from  its  representation  in  Goeppert  &  Ber- 
ger  and  also  Fiedler,  is  far  different. 

From  the  specimens  obtained  at  Cannelton,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  form  figured  Atl.  1.  c.  as  T,  svbcylindri- 
cus  is  a  mere  variety  with  longer  subcylindrical  nuts. 

Habitat — Shale  above  the  tunnel,  Tennessee  R.R.,  com- 
municated by  Prof.  Jas.  Safford ;  specimen.  T.  8. ,  of  the 
collection  of  the  Museum  Comp.  Zool.,  Cambridge.  Also 
foimd  at  Cannelton  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 

Trigonocarpus  oliv^eormis,  LI.  cfe  Hutt.y  PI.  LXXXV, 

Figs.  7-8a. 

Ll.  dt  Huti.,  Fosa.  /.,  Ill,  PL  CCXXII,  f.  i,  S.  Sehp,^  PaleonLf  Veget.^ 
IIj  p.  215. 

Nut  ovate-acuminate^  round  or  truncate  at  base^  trig- 
onal; testa  thicJc. 

In  his  description,  the  author  says  that  this  species  has 
only  three  angles  instead  of  six  and  is  more  ovate,  but  that 
otherwise  it  is  much  like  T.  Noeggerathi. 

Of  the  two  specimens  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  one 
shows  a  smooth  side,  the  costa  being  covered  by  the  thick 
testa ;  the  other  is  a  truncate  nucleus  which,  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  truncate  base,  as  well  as  the  lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  nut,  indicates  six  instead  of  three  costse. 

Habitat — A  large  number  of  these  specimens  all  referable 
to  one  species,  some  with  three,  others  with  six  ribs  some- 
times obliterated,  were  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Collet  from 
the  sandstone  of  Eugene,  Ind. 

Trigonocarpus  menzelianus?    Ooepp.  &  Berg.^  PI. 

LXXXV,  Fig.  11. 

Goepp.  dt  Berg.,  d.  Fr.,  p,  19,  PI.  I,  /.  6-7.  Oein.,  VersL,  p.  4S,  PI,  XXII, 
/.  SI.    Schp.,  Paleont.  Veget.,  II,  p*  il6. 

Nut  roiind-otate^  distinctly  apionlaie^  tricostate;  sur- 
face rough  not  striate. 

The  fruit  resembles  in  shape  Q-ein.,  f.  21,  1.  c.  But,  in 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  author,  the  fruit  is  rugose, 
striate  lengthwise  and  the  costa  obsolete.  The  nut  described 
here  is  merely  rough,  not  striate  lengthwise  and  has  a  dis- 
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tinrt  medial  rib  indicating  its  tricostate  chamcter.  It  is 
thus  doubtful  if  the  reference  is  correct.  The  fruit,  with 
a  njirrow  border,  is  two  centimeters  long  one  and  a  half 
broad,  below  the  middle,  where  it  is  the  largest.  It  isgrad- 
iiallj'  narrowed  into  a  short  acumen. 

Habitat — The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  was  found  at 
Massillon,  Ohio.  It  is  T.  14  of  the  collection  of  the  Mu- 
seum Oomp.  Zool.,  Cambridge. 

Trioonocarpus  TRicirspiDATus,  Nemby. 

Ann.  of  Sci.  of  Clevel.,  p.  t69,  /.  S.  GeoL  Bept.  of  Ohio,  Faleont.,  I,  p. 
S6S,11.  XLII,f.tS. 

Nut  elliptical  in  outline,  rounded  below,  Tiarrowed  above 
info  a  neck-like  prolongation  expanded  inio  a  three  winged 
area,  three  costate ;  nucleus  ozal,  prolonged  into  a  short 
cylindrical  column,  crenulate-wr  inkled  lengthioise. 

The  costfc  of  the  fruit  pass  down  from  the  three  points 
of  the  crowning  umbrella-like  expansions,  and  become 
effaced  near  tlie  base.  The  author  remarks  that  as  it  was 
probably  the  case  with  other  species  of  Trigonocarpws  this 
one  was  surrounded  by  a  drupaceous  envelope  covered  with 
a  leatliery  rind ;  two  fragments,  base  of  this  epicarp  are 
figured.  The  nut  is,  in  its  whole,  three  and  a  half  centi- 
meters long,  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  bottle  8hai)ed 
nucleus  is  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  one  broad. 
It  is  a  fine  species,  beautifully  represented. 

Habitat — Roof  shale  of  coal  No.  1,  Talmadge,  Ohio. 

TuiGONOCARPUS  OR!iATPS,  Newhy.,  PI.  LXXXV,  Figs. 
13,  13. 

Neuiby.,  Qeol.  Bept.  of  Ohio.  I^leont.,  I,  p.  sea,  Fl.  XLII,  f.  7,  7a. 

Nut  elliptical  in  outline,  six  costate,  constricted  above 
into  a  neck  which  is  expaiided  into  a  stellate  six  rayed 
cupped  area  at  the  summit. 

The  six  sharp  keeled  ridges  descend  from  the  rays  to  near  . 
the  base  of  the  nut,  where  they  become  obsolete  ;  three  of 
them  are  more  prominent  and  prolonged  to  the  base. 

This  fmit  is  fusiform  or  bottle  shaped  like  that  of  the 
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former  species,  sliorter  and  narrower.  As  the  author  re- 
marks, the  fusiform  outline  of  this  elegant  little  nut,  its  stel- 
late summit,  and  the  six  sharp  and  prominent  keels,  will 
enable  any  one  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  any  other 
described  species. 
Habitat — Sub-conglomerate,  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio. 

Trigonocarpus  multicarinatus,  Newhy, 

GeoL  RepU  of  Ohio,  PttleonL,  I,  p.  S69,  Pf.  XLII,/.  8,  8a. 

Nut  of  small  size,  rounded  below,  svbcylindrical  to  the 
middle,  there  truncate  or  broken  ;  surface  marked  by  about 
twenty  longitudinal  ridges,  three  of  them  more  prominent. 

The  fruit  is  a  fragment  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  about 
of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  nearly  cylindrical  or  some- 
what contracted  below  the  truncate  broken  apex.  The  cross 
section  shows  the  continuity  of  the  costae  to  the  center  of 
the  fruit  which  is  thus  divided  star-like  in  as  many  sections 
like  parietal  placentae.  This  character  refers  the  species  to 
the  genus  Polypterospermum,  Brgt.,  Ann.  d.  S.  nat.,  p.  22, 
PI.  XXIII,  f.  1. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Trigonocarpus  GriFFORDi,5'j9.  nov.,Pl.  LXXXV,  Figs.  5,6. 

Nut  globular,  cut  at  the  apex  by  a  deep  triangular  ori- 
fice, indistinctly  tricostate,  striate  by  numerous  deeply 
carinate  furrows ;  epicarp  very  thick  with  a  rough  sur- 
face. 

The  nut  with  its  outside  testa  is  nearly  three  centimeters 
in  transverse  diameter,  two  and  a  half  centimeters  from 
base  to  top.  Tlie  epicarp  is  seen,  from  its  partly  decayed 
state,  as  composed  of  thin  very  hard  parallel  lamelles, 
directed  from  the  triangular  apex  to  the  compressed  base, 
scarcely  lialf  a  millimeter  thick,  sharply  edged  at  their 
borders,  more  than  two  millimeters  high,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nut  and  about  as  distant,  the  space  between  them  being 
filled  with  a  hard  compact  brown  matter.  In  the  small 
patches  where  the  outer  testa  is  preserved  whole,  the  narrow 
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ridges  are  entii'ely  covered  and  the  surface  is  rough,  slightly 
striate.  Under  the  epicarp,  the  endotesta,  which  appears 
like  a  hard  shell,  is  merely  marked  by  obtuse  lines,  base 
of  the  ridges  composing  the  outer  envelope.  The  base  of 
the  nut  is  impressed  by  three  round  scars  corresponding  to 
the  base  of  the  three  costaB  and  passing  up  to  the  angles  of 
the  orifice  of  the  summit.  The  cost®  are  not  distinct  upon 
the  epicarp  but  only  observable,  slightly  prominent  and  ob- 
tuse, when  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  it,  or  decayed  in  part. 

Ilahitat — Lower  coal  measures,  near  Alta,  Peoria  county, 
111. ;  found  and  communicated  by  Mr.  Wm.  Giflford. 

Thtgoxocarpus  oblongus,  LI.  &  Hutt.,  described  in 
Geol.  of  Penn'a,  1858,  p.  877,  should  be  omitted  as  uncer- 
tain, on  account  of  the  too  imperfect  state  of  the  only 
American  specimen  referred  to  this  species. 

Carpolitiies,  SL 

Seeds  of  uncertain  relation  not  referable  by  their  char- 
aciei's  to  any  of  the  former  divisions. 

The  attribution  of  these  fruits  is  still  more  indefinite  arid 
varied  than  it  is  for  those  referred  to  the  former  groups. 
Some  of  them  may  represent  merely  the  nucleus  of  species 
already  described  from  the  characters  of  their  testa. 

Carpolitiies  bifidus?  Lesqx,^  PL  LXXXV,  Fig,  16, 

Oeol,  of  Penn'a,  18SS,p.  877,  PI.  XVII,  /.  10.    8ehp,,  PaleonU  Veget.,  II, 

p,  226, 

Fruit  large,,  ovate  in  outline,,  surrounded  by  a  thick  dou- 
ble or  triple  testa^  broadly  pedicellate  ;  nucleus  oblong ,,  ob- 
tuse at  base,,  acute  at  the  summit. 

This  species  is  uncertain.  I  have  attributed  to  it  divers 
forais  which  are  probably  referable  to  different  species.  As 
seen  by  the  figure  in  Atl.,  the  fruit  is  composed  of  a  broad 
thick  epicarp,  seven  millimeters  or  more,  surrounding  a 
nucleus  three  centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  in  diameter, 
without  any  pedicel,  while  in  Penn'a  Q^k)1.,  1.  c,  the  fruit 
is  a  broadly  pedicellate  nucleus  %  inclined  on  one  side.  A 
38  P. 
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large  specimen,  whose  upper  part  is  broken,  preserved  in 
the  collection  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn'a,  is  five 
and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  with  double  or  triple  testa 
nearly  one  centimeter  thick ;  the  nucleus  is  oblong,  curved, 
prolonged  downward  into  a  i>edicel  partly  covered  by  the 
testa.  Another  is  much  smaller,  but  has  the  same  characters 
as  the  former,  and  the  nucleus  is  also  prolonged  downward 
into  a  short  pedicel  partly  covered  by  the  outer  testa.  Per- 
haps all  these  fniits  may  be  referable  to  Trigonocarpus 
Noeggerathi^  as  figured  by  LI.  &  Hutt.,  II,  PI.  CXLII,  C, 
whose  nucleus  is  pedicellate,  sometimes  at  least,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  thick  double  testa. 

Habitat — The  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Lafayette 
College,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  Atl.,  are  all  from  Haz- 
leton.  The  one  described  in  Greol.  of  Penn'a  is  from  the 
coal  of  New  Philadelphia,  Penn'a,  an  upper  bed. 

Carpolithes  fasciculatus,  Lesqx. 

OeoU  RepU  of  III,,  II,  p,  461,  PI.  XLVI,  /.  7. 

Trigonoearpus  roaiellatus,  Lesqz,,  ibid,,  p.  460,  Ft.  XL  VI,  /.  6. 

Nuts  of  medium  size,  smooth,  ovate,  prolonged  at  the 
top  into  a  curved  pedicel. 

These  fruits,  nearly  two  centimeters  long,  half  as  broad 
in  the  middle,  oval,  rounded  at  base,  smooth,  with  a  thin 
coriaceous  or  shelly  testa,  were  found  all  at  the  same 
locality,  many  together,  distributed  as  if  they  had  been  in 
connection  with  a  raceme.  Most  of  them  are  constricted 
toward  the  ax)ex  as  to  a  pedicel  of  which  I  have  seen  only 
fragments,  none  of  them  attached  to  the  seeds.  Fig.  6,  1. 
c,  only,  has  its  apex  formed  of  a  hooked  ridge  prolonged 
downward  to  near  the  middle,  like  a  costa.  But  if  these 
fruits  were  fasciculate  or  in  racemes,  this  inflation  should 
represent  merely  a  fold  of  the  testa  caused  by  compression. 
The  two  other  fruits,  though  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
narrow  linear  short  furrow,  cannot  be  referable  to  TYigoiio- 
carpus.  The  nuts  are  generally  three,  four  or  more  together 
in  close  proximity.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  in 
more  evident  connection  than  those  of  the  specimen  copied 
f.  7,  1.  c. 
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Hah  Hat — Abounds  at  Graysville,  White  co.,  111.,  Up])er 
Coal  Measures. 

Caupolithes  cistula,  Lesqx, 

Oeol.  RepL  of  III,,  II,  p.  461,  PI,  XLVl,  /.  5, 

Fruit  small^  oblong^  truncate  at  both  ends^  bordered  by 
a  doubU  elevated  testa  ;  nucleus  convex  in  the  middle^  ob- 
scurely  costate  lengthwise. 

The  fruit,  as  exposed  upon  the  shale,  is  oblong,  truncate 
at  both  ends,  parallel  sided,  twenty-three  millimeters  long, 
half  jis  broad,  composed  of  a  double  pericarp,  the  outer 
half  a  millimeter  thick,  the  inner  naiTower,  apparently  hard, 
represent-ed  by  a  coating  of  coaly  matter.  The  nucleus  is 
elliptical,  with  rounded  corners  and  both  sub-truncate  ends 
slightly  convex  and  indistinctly  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
logitudinal  costa.     The  fruit  looks  like  a  small  opened  box. 

Habitat — Shale  above  Murphysborough  coal. 

Cakpolitiies  CORTIC08U8,  Lcsqx, 

Oeol,  Rept,  of  III,,  IV,  p,  jfeg,  PI,  XXXI,  f,  17. 

Nutlet  small^  flaltoted^  mammillate  at  one  end^  covered 
with  a  thin  yellowish  inembrandceous  pellicle;  nucleus 
oval,  surrounded  by  a  thick  pericarp  tran^ormed  into 
crystallized  iron. 

The  whole  fruit  is  one  centimeter  long,  six  millimeters 
broad  ;  the  testa  two  and  a  half  millimeters  thick.  But  for 
the  difference  in  the  texture  and  the  small  mamilla,  at- 
txiched  a  little  outside  of  the  base,  this  fruit  would  be  refer- 
able to  the  following  species. 

Habitat — Mazon  creek  in  concretions. 

Carpolithes  PERSIC  aria,  Lesqx, 

Oeol,  Rept,  of  III,,  IV,  p,  jfSi,  PI,  XXXI,  f.  18, 

Seed  small,  in  the  foi'm  of  a  narrow  lozenge,  marginate 
at  one  end,  acute  at  the  other  ;  nucleus  distinct,  of  the  same 
form,  bordered  by  a  comparatively  broad,  thick  testa. 

The  whole  fruit  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  long,  half 
as  broad  in  the  middle.     The  compact  testa  or  margin,  one 
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to  two  millimeters  broad,  is  enlarged  on  the  sides  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  apparently  of  a  softer  texture,  being 
partly  destroyed. 
Ilabitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Murphysborough,  111. 

Carpolithes  acuminatus,  St. 

Fl,  d.  Vorw,,  i;  PI,  Vllf  /.  4.    Lesqz.y  OeoL  of  Penn^ay  1858,  p.  S77, 

Seed  small^  narrowed  up  frovi  a  rounded  base  to  a 
sharply  acuminate  apex;  surface  smooth  or  shining^  hard. 

The  seeds  refeiTed  to  this  species  are  five  millimeters 
long,  three  millimeters  broad  toward  the  inflated  round 
base,  often  smaller,  pi'eserved  imbedded  into  the  shale  in 
their  original  stat«  of  turgescence,  never  flattened.  They 
are  genei^ally  largest  near  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to 
a  sharp  acumen,  sometimes  oval-oblong,  acuminate  at  one 
end,  obtuse  at  the  other. 

Habitat — I  have  seen  them  at  divers  localities,  but  espe- 
cially upon  shale  of  the  lower  coal  of  Trevor  ton,  Penn'a. 

Carpolithes  retusus,  St, 

Fl,  d,  Vorw.y  I,  PI,  VIT,  f,  10,  11. 

Cardxocarpu8  retu6U8,  Newby.,  Oeol,  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paltont.,  I,  p,  374, 
Pt.  XLIII,  f,  6. 

Nucleus  oval^  strongly  rugose^  emarginate  at  the  apex^ 
with  a  small  cicatrice  at  the  base. 

Prof.  Newberry  remarks  that  Sternberg's  figure  is  more 
rounded  at  the  apex  than  in  his  specimen  and  destitute  of 
the  striate  border. 

This  and  the  two  former  species  may  be  referred  to  Hhab- 
docarpus. 

Ilabitat — Shale  over  coal  N.  1,  Talmadge,  Ohio. 

Carpolithes  fragarioides,  Newby, 

OeoL  Rept.  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  I,  p.  870,  PI,  XLIII,  f.  t,  fa. 

Nucleus  spherical  in  outline;  surface  marlced  with  a 
Jcind  of  net  work  of  smooth  bands  with  areoles  which  form 
a  double  spiral;  oilier  testa  apparently  drupaceous  with 
coriaceous  rind. 

The  nucleus  is  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad  in  the 
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middle,  a  little  less  in  a  vertical  direction.  It  seems  to  bear 
at  its  base  a  siiort  pedicel.  According  to  the  author,  the 
figure  of  the  nucleus  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
marking  of  the  surface.  The  shelly  envelope  f.  2  is  sepa- 
i-ated  from  the  nucleus,  but  both  are  so  associated  in  one 
locality  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  they  Irelong  to- 
gether. 

Habitat — Shale  over  coal  No.  1,  Mill  creek  near  Yoiings- 
town,  Ohio,  Dr.  Newberry. 

Species  of  uncertain  attribution. 

CAiiDiocAKPus  TiiEvoRTONi,  Lesqx. 

Otol.  of  JVnn'o,  lSSS,p.  876. 

Nuts  flattenetl,  broadly  obovate,  sab-emarginate  at  the 
Iwise,  acute  or  acuminate  to  the  apex,  marked  in  the  middle 
by  a  ehar])  elevated  line,  very  smooth.      • 

Habitat — Trevorton,  Penn'a. 

Cardiocakpus  plicatus,  Lesqx. 

Geol.  of  Penn'a,  I.  e.,p.  176,  Pt.  XVII,f.  9. 

Differs  from  the  former  by  its  undulate  plaited  convex 
surface,  without  medial  line,  probably  a  variety  of  the  for- 
mer species.  These  fruits  one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad 
in  the  middle  and  as  long,  are  not  rare  at  Trevorton  and  va- 
riously shaped  according  to  the  degree  and  bearing  of  com- 
pression in  the  shale.  They  should  be  described  as  Carpo- 
litJies.  Some  of  them  are  like  the  nucleus  of  Trigonocarpus 
oIic(F/ormis  LI.  &  Ilutt.,  when  crushed;  or  may  be  refer- 
able to  Carpolithes  sulcatus  of  the  same  autlior  as  figured 
III,  PI.  CCXX,  f.  1-0.  But  they  are  never  costate,  while 
f.  1  of  LI.  &  Ilutt.,  is  tncostate  or  a  TViffonocarptis. 

Habitat — Shale  of  the  lower  coal  at  Trevorton,  Penn'a. 

Caiidiocaupus  iMj:tcTATUs?    Ooepp.  &  Berff. 

De  FVuef.,  p.  t4,  PI.  II,  /.  t6.    Letqx.,  Oeol.  of  JVnn'fl,  (.'»«,)  p.  876. 

Fruit , flattened,  round,  emarginate  or  Terviform ;  surface 
marked  by  elevated  points  regvlarlij  placed  in  quiiicunxial 
order. 

Merely  differs  from  the  figure  of  the  author  by  the  regu- 
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lar  disposition  of  the  dots.     I  have  seen  only  the  specimen 
described,  and  Groepi>ert'8  species  is  also  from  a  single  speci- 
men.    It  is  uncertain. 
Habitat — Shale  of  the  coal  of  Muddy  creek,  Penn'a. 

Carpolitiies  spicatus,  Daws. 

Dev,  Pi.  of  Mainet  Quat.  Journ.f  Oeol.  Soe,,  1863,  p,  461,  Ft,  XVII,  J,  15. 

Carpels  or  spore-cases  oval^  about  three  mUlimeters  in 
length  apparently  with  a  thick  older  coat^  densely  placed 
on  a  thick  rachis. 

The  author  further  says :  "  That  this  is  evidently  a  spike 
of  fructification,  and  may  be  allied  to  his  Trigonocarpus 
racemosuSy  and  that  it  tnore  resembles  the  fructification  of 
Annular ia  or  SphenophyUum  than  any  fossil  fruits  known 
to  him.  He  further  remarks  that  its  parts  ai'e  too  indistinct 
to  admit  of  minifte  description,  and  that  the  two  ranked 
appeai-ance  of  the  seed  is  probably  deceptive." 

I  have  specimens,  which  I  consider  as  identical  with  this 
species,  from  the  Vergent  or  Chemung  red  shale  near  Sha- 
mokin,  Penn'a. 

Habitat — Perry,  Maine,  Devonian. 

Carpolithes  luxatus,  Daws. 

Dev.  PI.  I.  e.,p.  464,  Pt.  XVII, /.  11. 

Base  rou7ided  regularly ;  apex  broadly  truncate  and 
mucronate  ;  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Tlieseed,  seen  from  the  figure,  is  quite  flattened,  seven  mil- 
limeters in  diameter  at  its  truncate  apex,  vertically  four  mil- 
limeters. It  has  a  semi-lunar  shape,  is  ajnculate  at  the 
base,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  line  or  diameter. 

Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

Carpolithes  %  siliqua,  Daws. 

Dev.,  PI..  I.  c.,p.  466,  PI.  XVII,  f.  4. 

Elongate,  smooth^  flattened  ;  sides  slightly  sinuaie^  three 
to  four  millimeters  in  lengthy  five  millimeters  in  breadth. 

The  author  adds  that  these  objects  are  too  thick  and  car- 
bonaceous to  have  been  fronds  or  leaves  and  too  regular  in 
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furm  to  be  fragments  of  stems,  and  that  they  may  have  been 
small  extremities  of  roots. 

The  fiyiii-e  is  much  like  that  of  Lepidocystisfraxinifor- 
mis,  Lesqx.,  Atl.,  PI.  LXIX,  f.  21.  The  body  is  somewhat 
narrower  and  the  sides  more  undulate.  This  species  is  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  the  Pocono  below  Pottsville,  Penn'a, 
and  is  most  variable  in  size  and  shape.  Some  of  these 
specimens  have  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  tigure  given 
by  the  author. 
_  Habitat — Same  as  the  former. 

These  three  species  are  too  insufBciently  represented. 
Prof.  Dawson  published  them  in  order  to  help  the  geologi- 
cal detei-mination  of  the  strata  where  they  were  collected. 

Besides  the  fruits  described  above,  I  have  seen  in  differ- 
ent collections,  and  also  have  in  my  possession  a  large  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  seeds  whose  descriptions  are  omitted 
here,  either  from  their  imperfect  state  of  preservation  or 
from  the  difficulty  of  clearly  defining  their  characters  with- 
out an  elucidation  by  figures. 

Among  them  tliere  is  especially  a  fruit  which  appears  to 
represent  the  Genus  Codonospermum,  Brgt.,  An.  d.  Sci., 
1,  c,  p.  24,  at  least  by  its  likeness  to  the  beautiful  figure' 
given  of  a  seed  of  this'kind  by  Grd'  Ey,  PI.  Carb. ,  PI.  XV,  f. 
5.  The  fruit,  six  to  eight  costate,  is  bottle  shaped,  abruptly 
contracted  above  the  middle  to  a  truncate  or  nearly  flat  top, 
more  inflated  and  rounded  at  the  base;  the  cofitae,  distinct 
but  narrow,  are  converging  to  the  top  and  to  the  base.  The 
seed  is  a  little  larger  than  represented  by  Grd'Ey,  three 
and  a  half  centimeters  long,  two  centimeters  broad  below 
the  middle,  contracted  to  one  and  a  half  above  it,  the  costse 
being  five  millimeters  distant  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  space  between  them  smooth  even  polished.  It  seems 
that  it  was  enveloped  into  a  fleshy  sarcocarp,  as  flakes  of 
a  thin  membranaceous  like  substance  are  irregularly  spread 
along  the  bordera,  especially  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
seeds,  seemingly  remains  of  a  compressed  partly  dissolved 
vascular  tissue. 

These  specimens  are  on  a  piece  of  shale  from  CanneltOQ, 
communicated  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Mansfield. 


aElSTER^L  REMARKS. 


CllAPTEK   I.* 

On  the.  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  era, 
and  its  agency  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 

%  1.  Hiiving  (lescribwl  the  plants  of  the  Carboniferona 
a^,  fi-om  a  study  of  tlieir  remains  in  the  coal  measures,  it 
seems  advisable  to  consider  tlie  vegetation  of  that  age  as  a 
whole  ;  first,  in  its  nature  compared  to  the  characters  of  the 
flora  of  our  epoch,  and  to  its  function  iu  geology  as  the 
prime  agent  producing  mineral  coal ;  and  then  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  species,  geographical  and  strati- 
graphical. 

The  first  will  be  essayed  in  tliis  chapter.  In  tlie  next 
chapter  we  will  see  how  far  the  ancient  distribntion  of 
species  can  be  inferred  from  the  present  distribution  of  their 
remains ;  and  how  far  we  can  go  in  assigning  separate  fixed 
horizons  in  the  vertical  columns  of  the  rocks  to  individual 
sjiecies  or  groups  of  species. 

§  2.  The  coal  flora  was  made  np  1,  of  Cryptogamons 
plants :  FiUces  or  Ferns,  Lycopodiace(E,  Equisetac.ece — and 
2,  of  SigillaricB  and  CordaiieiC :  two  groups  or  families  of 
uncertJiin  affinity  to  recent  plants,  but  generally  accounted 
Gymnosperms  of  peculiar  conformation,  related  to  the 
Cycade(E,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  Conifers. 

§  3.  The  LycopodiacecB  and  Eqaisetacem  of  the  present 
epoch  are  represented  by  plants  of  small  size,  sparingly 

*  Tlite  oliBpUir  owes  prectHton  or  style  and  ludditj'  of  ezpreadon  to  Pror. 
Lesley,  who  bad  the  klndnaas  to  give  to  my  first  draft  a  caretUl  aad  tborough 

revision. 

(  801  P.  ) 
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distributed  over  the  whole  worid,  with  stems  no  larger 
than  a  man's  finger.*  But  in  Carboniferous  times  all  of 
them  were  of  greater  size,  most  of  them  large  trees. 

The  Lepidodendron  trunks  measured  from  six  to  tliirty 
centimeters  in  diameter,  and  were  proportionally  high. 

The  Calamites  were  smaller  trees,  with  stems  ten  to  thirty 
centimeters  thick ;  their  growth  was  extremely  rapid ;  and 
they  stood  crowded  close  together  as  now  in  the  south- 
ern swamps  the  Canes^  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  rising  high  into  the 
air. 

Ferns  have  been  called  the  most  conservative  beings  of 
the  world.  The  Ferns  of  the  coal  flora  resembled  in  some 
of  their  chai*acteristic  features  the  Ferns  of  the  present  day, 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  humid  tropics.  But  their  growth 
was  far  more  luxuriant.  Many  of  them  were  virtually  trees, 
in  size  and  aspect,  far  exceeding  the  noblest  of  existing 
Fern-trees ;  and  none  of  the  bushy  Ferns  we  have  now  can 
compare  in  dimension  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous. 

The  CordaitecB  and  Sigillarice  also  were,  in  the  main, 
trees  of  great  size. 

The  SigilUiricB  were  interspersed  among  the  Lepidoden- 
dron and  Fern-trees. 

The  Cordaites  formed  dense  forests,  quite  comparable 
for  their  distribution  to  the  pine  woods  which  shade  with 
gloom  the  tide- water  region  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

§  4.  The  character  of  such  a  vegetation  expresses  the 
conditions  of  atmospheric  influence  under  which  it  grew. 

Judging  by  the  habits  of  their  living  relatives,  these  an- 
cient i)lants  grew  partly  immersed  in  the  shallow  water  of 
extensive  swamps. 

Some,  like  the  Sphenophyllwn  and  Annularia^  stretched 
their  stems  and  expanded  their  foliage  upon  the  surface  of 
tlie  water,  while  the  Calamites  leafed  out  above  them. 

Others,  like  tlie  Sigillariaixiiil  Lepidodendron.while  root- 
ing in  the  swampy  vegetable  mould,  or  borne  upon  a  solidly 
compacted  raft  of  creeping  Stigmarice  afloat  upon  the  la- 

*The  largest  living  Equiaetum  (Horse-tail),  E,  xytochoeton  of  Peru  has  a 
stem  about  ten  feet  high  and  two  centimeters  in  diameter. 
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goons,  lilted  their  ciraes  aloft  liigh  above  the  underwood, 
seeking  sufficient  light  and  air  for  the  due  unfolding  of 
their  leaves.  We  know  tliat  their  leaves  were  soon  decid- 
uous ;  for  we  generally  iind  them  preserved  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  branches  only. 

But  all,  without  exception,  Cordaites,  Sigillaria  and 
Ferns,  were  8wam]>  plants,  and  that  in  more  than  the  mere 
sense  of  living  in  or  on  a  marsh  ;  they  were  themselves  so 
impregnated  with  moisture  from  the  super- abundant  hu- 
midity of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  that  they  must  have 
prodnced  boggy  ground  even  on  elevated  land,  were  there 
any  such  at  that  time. 

§  ;■>.  In  the  leaves  of  the  coal  plants  we  read  their  hislory. 

Tile  Lepidrxlendron  had  lanceolate-acuminate,  small 
leaves,  analogous  in  shape  and  function  to  those  of  Conifers. 

The  Pern-trees  had  huge  fronds,  curved  downwai-ds  like 
umbrellas,  displaying  to  the  influence  of  the  air  a  wide  sur- 
face, sub-divided  into  branches,  leaves  with  minute  lobes, 
teeth,  and  even  hairs.  In  this  manner  they  multiplied  their 
points  of  contact  with  tlie  air  for  the  condensation  and  ab- 
sorption of  its  nourishing  elements. 

The  bushy  Ferns  had  large  undivided  leaves,  and  consti- 
tuted an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  swampy  valley  bot- 
toms of  the  Amazon,  or  like  that  of  the  lowlands  of  tropical 
islands  like  Cubu.  Exotic  Perns  now  thrive  in  oui-  conser- 
vatories only  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  humidity  and  of 
moderately  warm  but  uniform  temperature.  I  say  moder- 
ately warm  ;  for  there  are  i-egions  in  onr  temperate  zones, 
the  exceptional  humidity  of  which  effects  without  the  aid 
of  a  high  temperature  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Ferns,  sug- 
gestive of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Thus  Schimper 
says : * 

"Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  Fem  vegetation  of 
Killarney,  Ireland,  where  one  sees,  united  to  sub-tropical 
types  like  Hymenophyllum  Tunbrtdgense  and  H.  Wilsoni, 
the  graceful  Trichomanes  radicans  covering  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees  with  European  species  whose  luxuriant 

*  PaJeont.  V^et.  I,  p.  S58. 
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growth,  unknown  elsewhere,  have  here,  by  their  dimen- 
sions, the  aspect  of  tropical  Ferns." 

The  Fern- trees  of  the  present  age  show  plainly  enough 
by  theii'  geographical  distribution  what  i^ort  of  atmosphere 
they  require  for  their  prosperity ;  for  they  are  seen  espe- 
cially inhabiting  such  mountain  slopes  and  summits  as  are 
bathed  in  fog  and  cloud ;  and  affecting  such  altitudes  as 
suit  the  periodical  condensation  of  prevailing  winds.  The 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  Fern-zone  on  the  Sandwich 
islands  are  distinctly  defined,  and  mark  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  the  zone  of  condensation.  So  it  is  in  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  Asia, 
and  in  fine  wherever  the  Fern-trees  are  known  to  grow. 

The  Lepidodendr on  leaves,  small,  linear-lanceolate,  acute 
or  acuminate  in  shape,  presented  an  unusually  large  sur- 
face to  the  air,  compared  with  other  leaves.  They  could 
condense  and  absorb  more  vapor.  The  abundance  of  Lepi- 
dodendron  in  the  coal  age,  therefore,  indicates  a  prevailing 
humidity  of  climate.  Our  Conifers,  with  leaves  constructed 
on  the  same  principles,  thrive  especially  well  along  our 
southern  seaboard,  covering  it  in  fact  with  an  immense  for- 
est. We  find  them  also  on  the  tops  of  our  mountains ;  on 
the  plains  of  the  north,  which  are  so  often  covered  by  fogs 
and  clouds ;  along  the  rocky  sides  of  small  streams,  and 
especially  in  boggy  places,  where  Tamarackand  Bald-cypress 
root  themselves,  like  the  ancient  Siglllarice,  in  the  swamp 
mud.* 

§  6.  The  sameness  of  the  types  of  coal  plants  in  all  coun- 
tries where  coal  beds  have  been  found  and  examined,  proves 
the  prevalence  of  an  invariable  or  uniform  moderately  high 

*  On  this  subject  and  that  of  the  influence  of  humidity  upon  the  production 
of  wood,  most-  interesting  researches  have  been  inade  in  various  countries, 
especially  in  France.  The  celebrated  chemist  and  physiologist,  Chevandier, 
discovered  by  numerous  experhnents  that  the  woody  mass  of  a  pine  tree, 
one  hundred  years  old,  growing  in  a  dry  rock  Assure,  exposed  to  the  south, 
amounts  to  only  1.25  steres  (cubic  meters=about  50,000  cubic  inches,  or  1728 
cubic  feet) ;  while  with  the  same  situation  and  exposure,  if  some  aoddent  of 
surface  retains  the  drainage  for  its  use,  such  a  tree  will  produce  wood  to  the 
extent  of  3  steres ;  and  if  a  neighboring  stream  gives  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  both  by  contact  with  the  roots  and  by  evaporation  to  the  foliage,  the 
woody  mass  will  amount,  in  a  hundred  years,  to  4.15  steres. 
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teini>eriiture  during  the  coal  age,  just  as  plainly  as  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  prove  the  preva- 
lence of  great  atmospheric  linmidity.  The  exuberant  coal 
flora  of  Spitzbergen  in  80°  N.  latitude,  that  at  the  equator, 
that  also  in  Austmlia,  have  a  common  facies. 

Prom  the  coal  measures  of  Barren  island,  in  74°  30'  N. 
latitude,  Heer  lias  identilied  two  species  of  Cardiopteris, 
raf(E(ipteris  licemeriana,  Splienopteris  Schimperi,  all  found 
in  the  coal  beds  of  Germany;  Lepidodendron  WeWielmi- 
aiittm,  Stigviaria  ficuides,  two  Cyclostigma,  Knorria  im- 
bricata  and  Bornia  radiaia,  species  abundant  in  the  lower 
coal  measures  of  America,  as  well  as  of  middle  Europe. 
And  the  same  types  have  been  observed  in  the  coal  beds  of 
Sjiitzbergen. 

j?  7.  Tlie  cause  of  this  great  uniformity  of  temperature, 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  in  early  geological  ages,  or  at  least  during  the 
Carboniferous  times,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss.  Sev- 
eral hypotheses  have  been  offered.  But  it  seems  clear 
enough  that  extensive  low  lands,  alternately  and  very  slowly 
rising  and  sinking  near  to  sea  level*  surrounded  or  sub- 

•  The  long  PsIboboIo  subaidenoe,  during  which  from  twenty  to  forty  thou- 
■and  feet  of  SllurUn  and  Devonian  strata  were  depoBtt«d,  ended  with  the  ooal 
forinBillon  and  w»e  fullowed  by  &  general  elevation  in  the  Permian  age,  l>y 
nbicli  our  Appalaoblui  mounlaln  eyatem  was  InaugnnOed.  During  the  de- 
poelt  of  three  thousand  feet  of  ooal  measuree,  there  must  have  been  either 
oBdlUtlonH  of  land  (or  of  aea),  or  else  Mageaof  arrest  ofaubiddenoe,  marked 
by  successive  ooal  beds.  Whether  the  vegetation  of  b  oobI  bed  took  place  at 
tliB  precise  sen  level,  or  at  moderate  heights  above  sea  levels,  or  on  swampy 
plateaux  at  still  higher  levels,  the  supposition  of  its  subsequent  submergenoe 
is  rendered  necessary  to  explain  the  randstone,  shale,  and  limestone  strata 
which  now  lie  over  it.  And  every  ooal  bod  In  the  series  oalls  for  a  repetition 
of  the  process.  The  story  of  the  older  ooal  is  repeated  word  for  word  In  that 
of  the  IJgnlte  of  the  West,  oooupylng  a  wider  expanse  of  earth  surAice  than 
the  ancient  ooal  fields.  Along  the  eastern  biae  of  the  Kncky  mountains  the 
Llgnltic  strata  have  the  same  distribution  and  the  same  oharactors  as  those  of 
the  rnrboniferous,  in  mineral  eonstltntlon  and  In  vegetable  properties,  al- 
though the  plants  of  which  the  lignite  beds  are  oomposed  were  very  dllTerent 
f^om  the  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Here  and  there  the  Liznlte  for- 
mation was  rent  and  penetrsted  by  voloanlo  eruptions ;  and  after  the  Tertiary 
formation  was  deposited  the  entire  region  of  the  west  was  elevated,  as  the  re- 
gion of  the  Bast  had  been  at  the  oloie  of  the  Csrbonlfemus  era,  and  the  lig- 
nite beds  were  folded  and  broken  In  various  ways,  and  tilted  someUmes  even 
vertJcal. 
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divided  by  extensive  reaches  of  open  water,  must  have  had 
a  warm  wet  climate,  far  more  uniform  than  any  climate 
which  the  present  distribution  of  continents  and  oceans 
presents  to  our  examination. 

§  8.  An  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  coal  age  atmosphere 
must  be  added  to  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  a  uniformity 
of  temperature,  if  we  would  complete  the  explanation  of 
the  vegetable  growth  of  coal. 

The  preponderance  of  this  acid  in  the  air  is  as  favorable 
to  vegetation  as  it  is  hostile  to  animal  life.  Such  a  prepond- 
erance would  at  least  help  to  explain  the  more  magnificent 
proportions  of  the  coal  plants,  such  as  they  were,  and  the 
remarkable  scarcity  of  animal  land  forms  in  the  coal  meas- 
ures. 

Except  some  batrachians  and  insects,  no  air-breathers 
seem  to  have  inhabited  the  land.*  It  is  rightlv  called  the 
Age  of  Plants,  for  earth's  atmosphere  was  then  not  only 
fitted  in  the  true  ways  just  specified,  to  nourish  vegetation, 
but  unfitted  to  nourish  any  other  kind  of  life.f 

§  9.  Of  the  exuberance  of  the  Carboniferous  vegetation, 
the  great  thickness  of  some  coal  beds  is  indeed  suflSicient 
evidence. 

The  almost  incredible  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  need* 
ful,  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  large  coal  bed  is  merely  a  com- 
pacted mass  of  the  fallen  trunks,  roots,  branches,  and  leaves 
of  a  growth  in  situ,  has  especially  excited  opposition 
against  it. 

But  such  opposition  must  succumb  to  positive  evidence 
presented  for  examination  in  our  own  day  in  the  case  of  a 
kind  of  vegetation  quite  comparable  to  that  of  the  Coal 
period.  One  has  only  to  penetrate  the  cedar  swamps  of  the 
north,  or  the  Dismal  swamps  of  the  Carolina  seaboard,  to 


»  See  J.  W.  Dawson,  The  Air-breathers  of  the  Coal  Period,  1863.  E.  D.  Cope, 
Geol.  Kept,  of  Ohio,  Paleont.,  vol.  II.  S.  H.  Scudder,  Palseozoio  oookroaobea, 
Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  History,  vol.  VIII,  p.  1,  No.  8. 

t  To  the  same  oaose  may  be  attributed  the  scarcity  of  remains  of  mammals 
in  the  Eocene  llgnitic  formation.  During  its  prevalence  large  Saurians  of  the 
Cretaceous  were  still  inhabiting  the  bpgs ;  but  very  few  remains  of  land  ver^ 
tebrates  have  been  discovered  in  that  g^^up. 
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comprehend  the  degree  of  activity  to  which  vegetable  life 
may  rise  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  surface  of  a  cedar  swamp  is  covered  by  decaying  treea 
and  shrubs,  heaped  together  in  every  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  at  every  angle  of  inclination.  This  sufface-heap 
is  from  four  to  ten  feet  thick.  To  make  one's  way  across 
such  a  Hwamp  is  sometimes  impossible  and  always  a  most 
difficult  feat.  Even  the  aborigines  preferred  to  make  a  de- 
tour tif  thirty  miles  around  it,  to  crossing  such  a  swamp  only 
three  miles  wide. 

In  tlie  south,  large  trees,  especially  the  Magnolia  and  the 
Bald  Cypress  (TJixoc^iunt),  grow  at  distances  upon  the  bogs; 
but  the  underwood  is  mostly  a  compound  of  Canes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowded  so  closely  together 
that  a  path  must  be  forced  with  the  hatchet. 

What  tlien  must  have  been  the  mass  of  vegetable  remains 
heaped  upon  the  surface  during  a  coal  period  when  growth 
took  place  under  circumstances  twice  as  favorable  as  in  our 
great  swamps. 

Could  we  then  show  proof  that  the  remains  of  Carboni- 
ferous vegetation  were  thas  heaped  apon  the  ground,  that 
additions  to  the  pile  were  constantly  made  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  whole  transformed  into  coal  by  slow  degrees  after- 
wards, the  problem  of  the  formation  of  a  coal  bed  would  be 
satisfactorily  explained.    This  I  will  now  attempt : 

§  10.  The  transformation  of  the  woody  substance  of  dead 
plants  into  ulmine  by  oxidation  takes  place  everywhere  in 
comparatively  dry  air,  ulmine  beisg  a  constituent  of  the 
humus  or  common  earth. 

When  the  dead  woody  fiber  however  is  shielded  from 
the  more  energetic  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  by  im- 
mersion in  saturated  wet  air,  or  under  water,  it  escapes  de- 
composition for  an  indeHnite  length  of  time,  and  is  gradn- 
ally  transformed,  by  a  sort  of  eranmacausis  or  slow  burn- 
ing, into  a  soft  black  material,  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  wood.  The  substance  of  peat  consists  of  this  soft 
material.  In  time  and  under  pressure  it  grows  more  com- 
pact, like  lignite,  and  then  becomes  dense  hard  coal.    Fi- 
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nally,  by  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  it  passes 
into  anthmcite.* 

§  11.  In  the  peat  bogs  of  our  time,  the  transformation  of 
the  woody  matter  takes  place  either  under  water,  or  beneath 
a  water- soaked  spongy  covering,  precluding  the  access  of  air. 

On  the  slopes  of  mountains,  protection  is  found  in  the 
air  itself,  surcharged  as  it  is  with  wat^r  in  the  condition  of 
fog. 

In  the  great  humidity  of  the  carboniferous  atmosphere 
we  find  then  the  first  cause  of  the  preservation  of  carboni- 
ferous vegetable  remains  and  their  conversion  into  coal. 
For,  the  heaps  of  fallen  vegetation  became,  by  absorption, 
Reservoirs  of  w^at^r,  protecting  themselves  against  rapid 
oxydation.  Afterwards  when  actually  submerged  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  mud,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  their  protec- 
tion from  destructive  oxydation  became  i)erfect  for  all  sub- 
sequent ages,  even  after  the  elevation  of  the  continent  high 
above  sea  level. 

The  process  was  a  simple  one ;  and  being  repented  in  our 
sight  at  the  present  time,  can  be  studied  at  leisure,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute. 

§  12.  First,  as  to  objections  based  upon  the  great  thick- 
ness of  some  coal  beds. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  necessitates  the  hypothesis 
of  the  transportation  from  a  distance,  by  water,  in  various 
ways  of  at  least  part  of  the  materials  and  the  heaping  of 
them  together  upon  the  sea  bottom  or  in  lakes. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  also  to  imagine  large  con- 
tributory accumulations  of  macerated  marine  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  was  as  prodigiously  active  then  as  it  is 
now. 

§  13.  The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  can  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  certain  that  nature  takes  good  care  of  all  that  it  pro- 
duces, so  that  no  particle  of  matter  is  really  lost.    It  is  cer- 

♦Liebig  says  that  woody  fiber  decomposes  slowly  even  in  the  air,  the  oxy- 
gen of  whioh  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  plants  to  make  carbonic  add  gas ; 
but  with  extreme  slowness  under  water,  because  in  this  case  hydrogen  com- 
bines with  the  carbon,  hydro-carbon  gasses  being  evolved,  and  a  mass  of  un- 
oombined  carbon  remaining  behind. 
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taiii  that  marine  vegetation  has  itiy  purpose  and  end  as  much 
as  that  of  the  land.  But  nature,  even  in  its  multiplicity  of 
recompositions,  cannot  produce  a  new  compound  from  ele- 
ments which  have  no  existence  in  the  matter  under  decom- 
l)osition. 

All  the  hydrophytes  (water  plants)  whether  of  fresh  or 
salt  water  are  merely  cellular  in  structure ;  have  no  fiber,  no 
woody  element.  Land  plants*  on  the  contrary  are  com- 
lK)sed  of  vascular  and  cellular  tissues  in  different  propor- 
tions Transformation  of  the  cellular  matter  into  various 
more  or  less  valuable  substances,  acids,  ulmine,  empyreu- 
matic  oils  or  resins,  takes  place  first,  the  woody  fibers  be- 
ing left  behind. 

In  tlie  decomposition  of  Algae  the  entire  mass  undergoes 
one  and  the  same  transformation :  that  to  which  only  the 
cellular  tissue  of  land  plants  is  subjected,  without  any  resid- 
uum of  woody  fiber  whatever.  Algae  can  therefore  produce 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  coal — nothing  but  liquid  fuel,  oil. 

Their  decomposition  moreover  is  so  rapid,  that  when  sea- 
wnick  is  gathered  for  manure  it  has  to  be  spread  upon  the 
fields  at  once  ;  otherwise,  as  farmers  say,  it  melts  and  loses 
its  fertilizing  properties. 

The  Algae  cannot  be  preserved  against  decomposition  any 
more  than  can  the  fleshy  parts  of  animals.  They  cannot 
bum  nor  emit  any  amount  of  caloric. 

Add  tJie  geological  fact  that  all  remains  of  plants  found 
either  in  the  shales  which  cover  coal  beds  or  in  the  body  of 
the  coal  itself  are  land  plants,  with  woody  fiber,  and  the 
demonstration  is  complete  that  however  vast  the  accumula- 
tion of  decayed  vegetation  in  a  coal  bed,  none  of  it  is  that  of 
marine  vegetation,  Algae  or  cellular  plants  ;  but  all  of  it  is 
that  of  air  breathing  land  plants,  out  of  the  vascular  tissue 
of  which  was  formed  the  coal. 

§  14.  As  to  the  ability  of  a  standing  vegetation  to  supply 
all  the  material  of  a  coal  bed,  on  the  spot,  without  need  of 
other  transported  matter  from  a  distance,  it  is  only  neces- 

*  Plants  rooting  in  water,  but  upraising  their  stems  or  rhizomns  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  or  above  it,  are  land  plants  in  substanoe ;  for  their  growth  is 
produced  under  atmospheric  action. 

39  p. 
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sary  to  refer  again  to  what  I  liave  written  above  respecting 
the  heaped  droppings  of  modern  cedar  swamps,  the  luxuri- 
ance of  which  must  certainly  be  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous swamp-forests,  in  ability  to  produce  wood.  Those 
who  have  not  explored  the  mode  of  growth  of  peat,  or  per- 
haps even  visited  a  peat  bog,  cannot  conceive  the  magnitude 
of  the  results  of  such  a  vegetation.  To  be  well  understood, 
it  must  be  studied  in  marshy  places  of  difficult  access,  even 
dangerous  to  approach,  and  therefore,  under  circumstances 
which  few  naturalists  care  to  encounter.  A  volume  could 
scarcely  suffice  to  contain  the  observations  to  be  made  on 
the  subject.  I  will  merely  quote  some  figures,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  vegetable  wood  produced  under 
different  circumstances. 

§  15.  Researches  and  experiments,  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  of  France,  show  that  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  one  acre  of  forests  =forty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  (43,560)  square  feet*  produces  twen- 
ty-two thousand  and  eighty-five  (22,086)  cubic  feet  of  pine 
wood,  weighing  (at  thirty  pounds  per  cubic  foot)  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  (662,- 
550)  pounds. 

One  acre  of  a  peat  bog,  with  an  estimate  average  growth 
of  one  foot  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  produces 
43,520  cubic  feet,  which,  when  dried  and  compressed  to  a 
density  of  twenty  pounds  per  cubic,  (at  which  peat  has  the 
same  heat  power  as  pine  wood  at  30  pounds,)  weiglis  871,400 
pounds,  or  208,750  pounds  more  than  pine  wood. 

It  may  be  easily  admitted  that  the  production  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  coal  age  was  twice  as  active  as  now,  that 
therefore  twice  as  much  woody  fiber  was  grown  to  make 
coal ;  and  therefore  again,  that  one  foot  of  coal  could  have 
been  produced  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

This  amount,  one  foot,  is  adopted  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion in  view  of  the  compression  and  prolonged  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  mass ;  being  one  half  the  thickness 
produced  in  a  given  time  assumed  in  the  case  of  peat ;  with 
a  heat  power  double  that  of  peat. 

*  The  measures  are  reduced  to  American  standard. 
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The  annual  layers  of  pear,  measuring  one  inoh  at  the  top 
of  tlie  I>ank,are  compressed  so  as  to  measnre  about  one  tenth 
of  an  inrli  at  a  depth  of  only  ten  to  twelve  feet  beneath  the 
surface ;  while  the  layers  of  a  coal  i:>ed  are  often  seen  to 
measure  only  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  (one  millimeter). 
This  sh6ws  that  the  swamp  growth  of  the  coal  age  was  twice 
as  rapid  as  that  in  our  peat  bogs ;  and  that  two  and  two 
thirds  as  muoh  combustible  matter  was  formed  in  a  given 
rime  than  is  formed  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  one  of 
our  modern  forests. 

S  16.  Viewing  the  subject  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  all 
the  objections  urged  against  the  analogy  of  the  production 
of  the  coal  to  the  growth  of  peat  can  be  set  aside ;  since 
Xature  uses  at  the  present  day  the  same  methods  for  ar- 
riving at  the  same  results. 

Everybody  living  on  the  borders  of  a  jieat  bog,  knows  of 
its  growth.  Records  of  pre-historic  human  races,  and  of 
men  of  later  historical  times — relics  of  the  stone,  the  copper, 
and  the  iron  ages, — Celts,  Gauls,  and  Romans — are  found 
in  layers  of  peat  at  various  depths  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  bogs  ;  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  matter  has  thus  been 
approximately  ascertained. 

Iq  Germany,  Holland,  England,  etc.,  the  surface  of  ex- 
tensive peat  bogs  has  been  triangulated  and  leveled  repeat- 
edly to  ascertain  its  gradual  elevation  ;  and  not  only  have 
such  measurements  verified  the  fact,  but  the  estimated 
rate  of  growth  tlius  obtained  has  corresponded  to  the  com- 
puted amount  of  surface  matter  produced  in  a  given  time 
by  the  vegetation  of  the  swamps. 

§  17.  For  a  comparison  of  the  great  thiclt:ness  of  some 
coal  beds  with  that  of  deposits  of  peat.at  the  present  time, 
the  data  are  quite  explicit. 

There  are  deposits  of  wood,  mined  in  Denmark  to  the 
depth  of  seventy-five  feet,  formed  by  successive  and  alter- 
nate growths  of  peat  and  forests  on  the  same  spot. 

Other  true  peat  bogs  in  Sweden  and  Russia  have  been 
ascertained  by  borings  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
thick  ;  the  whole  mass  composed  of  ripe  black  combustible 
material. 
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Such  a  mass,  subjected  for  geological  periods  of  time  to 
the  process  of  slow  burning  and  condensation  under  super- 
imposed deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  would  constitute  a  l)ed 
of  coal  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  thick. 

As  such  enormous  accumulations  of  woody  matter  are  sel- 
dom observed  on  the  present  surface  of  the  globe,  so  also  coal 
beds  of  corresponding  size  are  rare  in  the  Coal  Measures. 
The  average  thickness  of  peat  growing  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances (as  for  example,  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  North  sea)  is  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and 
this  corresponds  in  solidity  to  a  thickness  of  five  or  six  feet 
of  a  coal  bed,  which  is  a  common  size,  although  the  average 
thickness  of  all  the  coal  beds  in  Pennslvania  falls  much  be- 
low five  feet. 

§18.  Coal  not  a  Delta  deposit, — The  vegetation  of  the 
Coal  epoch,  as  remarked  above,  was  every  where  governed 
by  the  same  atmospheric  circumstances,  and  had  the  same 
character.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Coal  Measures  them- 
selves to  show  the  existence  of  high  mountains.  There 
would  follow  an  absence  of  considerable  rivers,  capable  of 
transporting  heavy  materials.  The  land  was  either  sta- 
tionary or  continued  its  slow  and  gradual  movement  of  up- 
heaval, bringing  up  the  surface  to  near  or  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  where,  in  shallow  basins,  shielded  against  the 
invasion  of  the  sea  by  sand  walls,  the  woody  material  were 
heaped  during  varied  periods  of  time.  Or  contrary  wise,  the 
land  was  gradually  sinking  beneath  the  ocean  level  sub- 
merging one  coal  bed  after  another,  and  furnishing  tempo- 
rary sheets  of  open  water  to  receive  the  intermediate  deposits 
of  sand  and  mud.  But  during  the  stage  when  the  ocean  level 
remained  stationary,  and  the  coal  bed  was  growing,  lagoons 
or  irregular  water  channels  tixiversed  great  extents  of  the 
area. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  understand  wherefrom  the 
remains  of  the  vegetation  should  have  been  derived  for 
transportation  ;  and  still  more  so  to  account  for  their  trans- 
portation itself. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  contemplate  the  action  of  our 
present  great  rivers,  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  to  see 
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that  the  woody  matter  which  they  bring  from  afar  and  de- 
posit in  their  deltas  is  not  concentrated  in  masses  or  layers 
by  itself,  but  on  the  contrary  is  scattered  and  distributed 
throughout  thick  layers  of  sandy  mud  deposited  from  the 
turbid  water  in  which  the  wood  floated.  The  drifted  ma- 
terials of  deltas  and  delta  islands  composed  of  sand,  mud 
and  trees  intermixed  cannot  constitute  a  bed  of  coal. 

§  19.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Bischoflf  supposed  a  sifting 
process  ;  the  heavier  material  constituents  coming  to  rest  in 
(lead  water  first,  the  clay  next  and  the  vegetable  float  (trees, 
leaves,  etc.)  last,  in  the  form  of  a  layer  covering  the  others. 

But  if  this  view  were  tenable,  then,  1.  Each  coal  bed  would 
represent  a  single  case  of  transportation,  one  season  of 
freshet,  one  year  ;  and  the  number  of  layers  of  coal  in  the 
coal  measures  would  be  practically  infinite.  2.  Each  coal 
bed  would  be  more  impure  at  the  bottom  and  increase  in 
purity  towards  the  top.  How  contrary  to  facts  both  these 
conclusions  are,  everybody  knows. 

Moreover,  such  a  deposit  as  the  Pittsburgh'coal  bed  would 
be  an  impossibility.  For,  whence  could  come  sufficient  float 
vegetation  to  form  a  layer  fourteen  thousand  (14,000)  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  averaging  eight  feet  in  thickness  ?  We 
cannot  imagine  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  of  forest 
carried  down  some  mighty  river,  or  system  of  rivers,  to 
make  it.  But  even  if  we  could,  that  amount  of  forest 
would  suffice  (in  bulk)  for  only  one  foot  of  coal ;  the  re- 
maining seven  feet  would  remain  unaccounted  for.  The 
necessary  supposition,  that  the  whole  event  took  place  at 
once,  in  order  to  obtain  but  one  coal  bed  is  rendered,  in- 
credible by  the  regularity  of  the  bed  over  its  immense  area. 

§  20.  By  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  plants  in  passing 
into  coal,  they  lose  their  form,  and  are  generally  con- 
verted into  a  homogeneous  comi)ound  in  which  none  of 
their  characters  can  be  recognized.  But  even  in  this  con- 
dition they  can  be  studied  and  determined  generically,  by 
submitting  the  coal  to  the  action  of  acids,  by  which  the 
woody  fibers  are  loosened  and  separated. 

In  the  case  of  some  coals,  thin  lamellse  of  fibrous  dry 
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charcoal  inteiposed  between  the  layers  of  compact  bright 
coal,  form  clearly  drawn  pictures  of  the  outlines  and  ner- 
vation of  Ferns.  Often  also  the  forms  of  vegetable  stems 
and  trunks  converted  into  sulphide  of  iron  (pyrite,)  remain 
unimpaired  even  into  compact  coal. 

§  21.  Bat  the  most  of  the  well  preserved  remains  of  plants 
are  found  in  the  laminated  shales  overlying  the  coal  beds. 
These  roof  shales  were  always  deposited  at  the  end  of  the 
life  of  a  coal  bed,  when  the  swamp  had  been  invaded  by 
water  so  rapidly  or  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lirst  lessen  the 
activity  then  stop  the  growth  of  its  whole  vegetation.* 

The  invading  water  being  more  or  less  turbid  but  moving 
in  all  directions  with  extreme  slowness,  while  its  surface 
was  exposed  to  daily  evaporation,  deposited  successive  thin 
layers  of  mud  between  which  were  locked  up  and  in  time 
pressed  flat  the  dead  leaves,  twigs  and  the  stems,  which 
floated  for  a  while  at  the  surface  and  gradually  rested  at 
the  bottom.  Most  of  these  were  detached  from  plants  still 
growing  around  the  swamps,  or  upon  hammocks  and  knolls 
still  unsubmerged,  and  constituting  so  many  islets  in  the 
water.  As  soon  as  they  were  inclosed  separately  between 
layers  of  mud  and  protected  from  any  further  rapid  decom- 
position they  became  subjected  to  the  process  of  petrifac- 
tion by  infiltration  of  earthy  elements  in  their  tissue. 

It  is  chiefly  then  upon  the  surfaces  of  these  lamina  of 
shale  that  the  history  of  the  composition  and  formation  of 
coal  is  written  in  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  the  letters  of 
which  are  leaves,  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  ;  and  the  de- 
ciphering of  the  language  thus  preserved  constitutes  the 
science  of  Palaeobotany. 

In  other  kinds  of  deposit  such  as  sand,  the  woody  ma- 
terial, especially  that  of  tree  trunks,  was  first  slowly  soft- 
ened by  a  decomposition  hastened  by  the  porosity  of  the 
embedding  matter,  and  then  gradually  re-placed  by  elements 
held  in  solution  by  the  water ;  in  the  end  nothing  being 
left  of  the  vegetable  but  the  print  of  its  bark  ;  and  this  is 

*  Similar  deposits  of  sliale  oocar  also  in  the  bodj  of  a  ooal  bed,  and  mark  in- 
terruptions of  tlie  growth,  not  fatal  to  the  whole  bed,  but  only  to  the  growth 
in  patches  or  belts  here  and  there  throughout  the  swamp. 
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what  is  moat  communly  seen  in  tlie  coal-measure  sand- 
stones. 

In  (jtlier  cases  silica  or  carbonate  of  lime  lias  taken  the 
place  and  the  form  of  the  tissue  of  vegetable  remains,  the 
structure  of  which  can  thus  be  studied  if  the  mass  be  thinly 
sliced  and  placed  under  the  microscope. 

Transformations  of  this  kind  were  not  mre  in  the  coal 
age,  and  they  would  suggest  a  greater  amount  of  silica  held 
in  solution  in  the  waters  then  than  now,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  silica  of  the  sandstone  itself  is  taken  up  by  the 
percolating  rain  water  and  redeposited  at  certain  points 
where  chemical  changes  are  going  on. 

Whole  forests  of  siUcified  Pem-tree  trunks  standing  in 
the  place  where  they  grew,  ai'e  found  in  sandstone  beds  of 
the  Coal  Measures  ;  for  example,  on  Shade  livei',  south  of 
Ohio,  or  along  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  Kentucky,  fi-om 
Chariestown  to  its  mouth.  In  these  trunks  the  whole  mat- 
ter ia  silicified  by  a  chemical  process  such  as  has  converted 
into  stone  the  famous  stone  forests  of  the  desert  between 
Cairo  and  Suez  In  Egypt,  and  of  Colorado,  the  Yellow 
Stone,  and  other  countries  of  the  west. 

The  texture  of  the  wood  is  distinctly  preserved  and  can 
l>e  studied  by  anatomical  process  as  distinctly  as  in  the 
wood  of  living  plants. 

In  other  cases,  as  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Funda,  and 
at  the  west  of  Cape  Breton,  the  standing  trunks  have  been 
converted  into  stone  by  infiltration  of  sand  and  mnd  ;  as  is 
generally  the  case  for  the  trunks  of  L^idodendron  and 
l^lgillaiia  which  have  left  only  the  impression  of  their  bark 
into  sandstone  and  clay.  When  the  trunk  of  standing  trees 
is  decaying  in  the  inside,  the  bark  may  remain  firm  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  the  sand  and  mud  either  percolate 
through  it,  or  when  the  stems  are  broken  short  the  earthy 
matter  is  jwured  into  them,  and  fill  the  hollow  pipe  with  a 
mould  or  cast  of  sandstone  or  of  clay. 

This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  character  of  the  cast  and 
the  coaly  envelope  of  bark  which  is  sometimes  preserved. 
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but  also  by  the  discovery  of  insects  and  invertebrate  animals 
inside  the  stem  at  its  base.  * 

Other  plants  (as  well  as  animals)  have  bemi  preserved  in 
nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Diatoms  or  infusoria,  congregating  and  building 
up  around  the  yegetable  fragments  or  dead  animals,  enclos- 
ing them  in  the  end  completely,  and  preserving  their  sur- 
face characters  with  a  remarkable  minuteness  of  detail. 
These  concretions  are  widely  scattered  through  all  Coal 
Measures,  but  are  especially  abundant  near  Morris,  in  Illi- 
nois, on  Mazon  creek,  the  name  of  which  occurs,  therefore, 
frequently  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  volume. 

*  Ocourrenoea  of  this  kind  are  observable  at  our  time  on  the  borders  of 
some  peat  bogs.  Drummond  lake,  in  the  middle  of  immense  deep  peat  for- 
mations of  the  Dismal  swamp,  in  Virginia,  has  its  borders  gradually  sloping 
Into  the  water.  At  a  distance  of  the  outskirt,  trees  from  Tcucodium  (Bald 
Cypress,)  have  the  base  of  the  trunks  immersed  three  to  live  feet  or  more  in 
the  lake.  The  vegetation  of  the  trees  is  thus  impaired  by  deep  water,  their 
tops  are  mostly  decayed,  all  are  hollow.  8ome  of  them  are  broken  at  or  near 
the  level  of  the  water ;  others  have  their  bark  partly  cleaved  at  or  below  the 
sar&oe  of  the  water  ;  most  of  them  are  tilled  by  decayed  remains  of  plants, 
leaves,  cones ;  or  of  animals,  shells,  even  skeletons  of  fish,  which,  first  floating 
at  the  surface,  have  entered  the  hollow  trunks,  and  thence  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  that  way,  some  trunks  are  filled  with  mud,  and  remains  of  organic 
matter,  to  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  level.  Diving  the  full  length  of  the 
arm  into  the  hollow  from  the  boat,  I  could  rarely  reach  the  bottom  of  these 
deposits.  The  bark  is  the  most  tenacious  part  of  the  tree,  longer  resisting 
against  decomposition.  In  the  old  peat  bogs,  flattened  sheets  of  bark  are  often 
found  hollow  or  witliout  wood.  In  the  tertiary  lignite  there  are  deposits  of 
woody  matter,  heaped  as  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  basins,  while  bark  sepa- 
rated from  the  wood  a  pulpy  uiafs,  covers  in  hollow  flattened  cylinders,  the 
decomposed  woody  substance.  In  the  Coal  Measures,  the  bark  of  Lepido- 
dendron  and  SigUlaria  is  sometimes  found  superposed  in  layers  without  al- 
temance  of  coaly  matter. 


Chapter  II. 

On  the  Geographical  and  Slraiiffraphical  distribuiion  of 
the  plants  of  Carhon\feTous  age* 

%  22.  The  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  of  other  circom- 
8tan<;es  of  climate  in  Carboniferous  times  beiny  taken  for 
gmnted,  as  described  in  tlie  foregoing  chapter,  a  general 
uniformity  of  vegetation  over  the  whole  expanse  of  land 
surface  becomes  a  probable  inference. 

But  that  tlie  flora  was  nevertheless  greatly  diversified  in 
species  is  well  proven  by  the  fossil  remains  already  known 
to  us.  And  very  naturally  ;  for  a  diversity  of  characters 
in  plants  is  tlie  certain  result  of  a  diversity  of  local  circum- 
stances :  some  species  thriving  at  the  surface  of  water ; 
others  under  the  shade  of  trees ;  others  in  open  land,  and 
so  fortli. 

The  general  uniformity  of  Coal  v^etation,  then,  must  be 
understood  as  including  such  local  and'  circumstantial  di- 
versities ;  the  same  kinds  of  plants  prevailing  in  all  phices 
of  the  region  where  their  peculiar  dispositions  were  fa- 
vored. In  other  words,  each  sjjecies  had  its  habitat,  not  in 
any  one  special  restricted  part  of  the  region,  but  in  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  suitable  localities  scattered  over  the 
whole. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Coal  flora  is  ex- 
pressed then,  by  referring  the  various  species  growing  at 
any  given  date  or  stage  of  the  Coal  era  to  the  various  lo- 
calities in  which  they  grew. 

§  23.  One  would  naturally  admit  a  priore  that  the  char- 
acters of  the  vegetation  changed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so 
that  the  same  plant  forms  shoilld  not  be  found  in  the  higher 
strata  which  are  found  in  the  lower. 

The  Carboniferous  age  must  have  been  a  very  long  one, 

•  Edltedbyj.  p.  L. 
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Judging  by  the  thickness  of  the  coal  beds,  and  the  great 
variety  and  size  of  the  sandstone,  shale  and  limestone 
strata  which  are  interposed  between  them.  During  so  long 
a  time  the  coal  flora  must  have  gone  through  many  modifi- 
cations ;  whether  by  the  alteration  of  types  ;  or  by  the  dis- 
appeai-ance  of  some  species  and  the  introduction  of  others. 

The  StratigrapJcical  distribvtion  of  the  Coal  Flora,  then, 
is  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  various  species  proper  to  the 
different  coal  beds  in  their  relations  to  one  another  as  upper 
and  lower  beds,  newer  and  older  beds.  It  is  that  which 
appears  up  and  down  the  pile  of  Coal  Measures,  during  the 
entire  length  of  time  occupied  in  their  deposit. 

The  geographical  distribution  is  that  which  existed  over 
a  horizontal  surface  at  some  one  given  time. 

The  study  of  this  vertical  distribution  is  the  more  import- 
ant one,  because  it  may  afford  data  for  distinguishing  each 
individual  coal  bed,  and  for  tracing  such  a  bed  from  place 
to  place,  and  identifying  it  at  distant  localities.  This  is  its 
practical  value. 

Its  scientific  utility  is  evident ;  for  it  must  needs  furnish 
significant  materials  for  solving  the  problem  of  organic  de- 
velopment, by  showing  the  sv^cessian  of  vegetable  types  in 
the  course  of  time. 

It  is  clearly  impossible,  however,  to  ascertain  what  changes 
took  place  in  the  flora  of  successive  coal  beds  unless  the 
entire  flora  of  each  bed  in  its  whole  extent  be  well  known. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  various  species  of  each  bed  in 
one  locality,  comparing  them  with  the  species  of  superior 
and  inferior  beds  in  that  locality  ;  seeing  that  the  circum- 
stances of  growth  may  have  changed  or  oscillated  from  time 
to  time  at  that  spot,  and  the  character  of  the  flora  of  course 
with  the  character  of  the  circumstances. 

The  remains  of  the  plants  are  only  found  in  the  roof 
shales  of  a  coal  bed.  Its  flora  is  now  known  only  from 
these  remains.  But  the  species  found  in  the  roof  shales  of 
a  bed  in  a  given  place  must  not  be  taken  as  a  complete  in- 
ventory of  all  the  species  growing  in  that  bed  at  one  time 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  that  bed.     It  will  be  only  a  local 
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inventory  of  suth  of  them  as  were  then  growing  in  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  bed.  Many  other  species  were  growing 
at  the  same  time  elsewhere.  Circumstances  varied  with 
every  locality. 

Consequently,  if  a  species  be  found  in  the  roof  shales  of 
bed  A,  and  not  in  those  of  bed  B  above  it,  it  does  not  fol- 
low tliat  the  species  had  become  extinct.  It  may  have  been 
growing  in  bed  B  elsewhere  ;  and  by  the  time  bed  C  came 
into  growth,  the  same  species  having  returned  to  its  old 
locality,  by  force  of  favorable  circumstances,  may  liave  left 
its  remains  in  the  roof  shales  of  bed  U. 

Only  after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  extent  of  all  three 
beds,  and  Upon  finding  a  species  in  one  or  more  places  in 
bed  A,  and  not  anywhere  in  beds  li  and  C,  can  the  proba- 
bility of  its  extinction  (or  modification  into  another  species) 
be  even  provisionally  adopted. 

Nothing  can  more  plainly  show  how  diffloult  a  study  this 
of  tlie  vertical  distribution  of  plants  is.  A  long  time  must 
yet  pass,  and  extensive  re-searches  are  still  to  l>e  pursued, 
before  sufficient  data  are  collected  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem.  The  coal  fields  are  of  immense  extent ;  exposures 
are  comparatively  few  and  wide  apart,  and  the  roof  shales 
of  a  very  small  number  of  mines  liave  been  examined. 

§  24.  The  area  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Carboniferous  age, 
in  the  United  States,  is  generally  estimated  at  about  190,000 
square  miles,  divided  into  six  sub-areas  or  coal-fields  as  fol- 
lows, beginning  at  the  east : 

a.  The  Anthracite  sub-area  inclndes:  1,  Some  small  out- 
lying basins  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts ;  2,  The 
coal  fields  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh  and  North-branch 
Susquehanna  rivers  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  These 
are  called  tlie  First,  Second,  and  Third  Anthracite  Coal 
FieklSy  and  are  known  locally  as  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Tama- 
qua,  Pottsville.  Dauphin  county,  Wiconisco,  Mine  hill. 
Broad  mountain,  Mahanoy,  Shamokin,  Beaver  meadows, 
Hazleton,  Wilkes- Earre,  Scranton.  and  Carbondale  basins. 
The  area  of  these  tliree  fields  is  about  1,000  square  mites, 
and  it  is  at  present  the  most  important  coal  area  in  the 
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world,  in  view  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  beds  and  the 
quality  of  their  coal. 

6.  The  Appalacltian  bituminous  coal  field  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio,  Western  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  East  Kentucky,  East  Tennessee,  and  North  Ala- 
bama ;  with  an  area  of  nearly  48,000  square  miles. 

c.  The  lUinois  bituminous  coal  field,  occupying  also  the 
Western  border  of  Indiana,  and  a  part  of  Western  Kentucky; 
with  an  estimated  area  of  47,200  square  miles. 

d.  The  Iowa  bituminous  coal  field,  occupying  also  i>or- 
tions  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska ;  with  an  estimated 
area  of  52,650  square  miles. 

e.  The  Michigan  bituminous  coal  basin  ;  with  an  area  of 
6,700  square  miles. 

/.  The  Western  Arkansas  coal  field, of  about  10,000  square 
\         miles. 

\  §  25.  The  term  Carboniferous  is  usually  employed  prop- 

I  erly  to  designate  the  coal  measures  superior  to  the  Potts- 
ville  conglomerate  or  Millstone  grit  of  England,  and  their 
coal  beds  were  formerly  distinguished  as  bed  A,  bed  B,  etc., 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  and  lettering  up- 
wards. Local  geographical  names  have  been  substituted 
for  this  lettering  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  term  StLbCarboniferous  has  been  and  is  still  used  to 
designate  all  the  workable  coal  beds  subsequently  discovered 
to  exist  either  in  the  body  of  the  Conglomerate  or  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  beneath  it. 

The  term  Inter-conglomerate  coals  is  now  frequently  used 
for  the  beds  in  the  body  of  the  Conglomerate  itself,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  Conglomerate  is  not  a 
solid  mass,  but  divisible  into  a  series  of  separate  deposits 
of  gravel,  sand  and  clay. 

Beneath  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  in  descending  order 
lie  the  following  formations  :  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale  (No. 
XI) ;  Pocono  sandstone  (No.  X) ;  Catskill  red  sandstone 
(No.  IX) ;  Chemung,  Portage,  Marcellus,  Hamilton,  Gen- 
essee,  Upper  Helderberg  (No.  VIII),  and  Oriskany  sand- 
stone (No.  VII),  which  last  is  adopted  as  the  bottom  for- 
mation of  the  Devonian  system. 
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In  several  of  these  formations  deposits  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  much  older  than  the  trne  Carboniferous  or  Sub- 
carboniferous,  but  furnishing  no  coal  beds  of  practical  vahie 
except  in  one  or  two  instances.  In  a  work  like  this,  however, 
it  is  important  to  consider  these  earlier  formations  of  coal^ 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  vegetable  forms  which  they  con- 
tain ;  and  this  will  norf  be  done  as  preliminary  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  true  coal  beds,  and  beginning  with  the  lowest 
formation  in  whichcoal  has  been  observed. 

§  20.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  small  concretionary 
pieces  of  coal  which  have  been  found  in  many  places  in  the 
Hudson  River  formaiion  (No.  Ill)  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Silurian  system  ;  because  they  are  not  in  the  form  of  coal 
beds  ;  and  have  yielded  no  plants. 

The  earliest  real  coal  beds  have  been  observed  in  the 
Marcellus,  near  the  base  of  the  Portage;  but-only  in  one 
locality,  the  region  of  the  lower  Juniata  river  in  middle 
Pennsylvania.  As  yet  no  record  of  the  plants  which  enter 
into  their  composition  has  been  got.,  and  therefore  no  ac- 
count can  be  taken  in  this  work  of  the  botany  of  these 
Lower  Devonian  coal  measures. 

§  27.  From  the  Catskill  group  of  rocks  the  only  vegetable 
remains  obtained  by  the  explorations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Survey  represent  one  species  alone,  ArcTiaeopteris  minor, 
communicated  in  numerous  specimens  by  iir.  A.  Sherwood 
from  northern  Pennsylvania.  At  a  lower  stage  in  the  form- 
ation Mr.  Sherwood  found  also  numerous  fragments  of 
Dictyophytum  ;  but  the  affinity  of  this  plant  is  as  yet  un- 
certain, and  its  distribution  in  the  column  of  rocks  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  not  to  the  Catskill  but  to  the  Chemung.* 

§  28.  For  various  reasons  not  necessary  here  to  give  in 
detail,  the  base  qf  the  Sub-carboniferous,  and  therefore  the 

*  ProfeBW>r  Junes  Hall,  In  ttae  Seventh  Annnal  Report  to  the  State  Unlver' 
^ty  of  New  York,  deaarlbee  with  flgorea,  pp.  B7,  eto.,  nine  forms  or  spedee 
of  Dictyophytum,  tram  the  Devonian  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  fragments 
ooileoted  by  Mr.  Sherwood  are  Bmall;  the  ohanoters  are. not  Buffloientlj'  d^ 
dned  to  allow  of  an  elaborate  deBortptlon.  They  npremnt  amall  branohes. 
divided,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  Into  three  or  tnore  branoblete  Inflated  at 
top.    This  oharaoter  la  not  remarked  In  the  ipeoiea  desnrlbed  by  Mr.  Hall. 
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base  of  the  entire  system  of  Coal  Measures,  has  been  fiic^d 
at  the  dividing  line  between  the  top  of  the  Catskill  and 
the  bottom  of  the  Pocono  formations ;  although  in  point 
of  fact  no  such  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  with  precision, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  fossils  for  several  hundred  feet, 
no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  two  fonnations 
except  such  as  is  founded  on  differences  of  lithological 
composition.  For  it  so  happens  that  there  are  alternations 
of  these  lithological  characters  in  the  beds  belonging  to  the 
top  of  the  one  formation  and  the  bottom  of  the  other. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  non-conformability,  and 
in  view  of  the  evident  continuation  of  the  deposits,  while 
it  may  pe  said  that  the  Chemung  formation  graduates  by 
alternations  upwards  into  the  Catskill,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  Chemung  formation  is  per- 
fectly distinguishable  from  the  Catskill  formation  above  it. 

Another  fact  which  makes  the  determination  of  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  at  the  base  of  the  Pocono  purely  empirical 
is  this,  viz :  The  first  coal  beds  met  with  (going  up)  are  not 
at  the  base  of  the  Pocono,  but  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
upwards  towards  the  top.  At  this  stage  in  the  Pocono  oc- 
curs the  first  important  formation  of  coal. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  coarse  conglomerate  strata 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Pocono,  formed  of  large  pebbles,  which 
may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  the  practical  base  of  that 
formation,  and  over  these  are  softer  sandstone  and  shale 
deposits  in  which  no  kind  of  organic  remains  have  yet  been 
discovered. 

§  29.  The  Pocono  (Vespertine)  formation  (No.  X)  is  a 
group  of  rocks  best  described  at  one  locality  in  Huntingdon 
county.  Middle  Pennsylvania,  from  data  obtained  in  the 
gap  of  Sideling  hill  and  in  the  railroad  tunnel  through  that 
mountain  at  a  higher  level.  This  description  will  be  found 
in  Report  F  of  the  publications  of  the  Second  Geological 
Survey,  pages  206  to  208. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Pocono  is  here  a  series  of  alter- 
nating shales,  and  massive  and  sometimes  c(mgloraeritic 
sandstones,  with  layers  of  red  shale  and  of  carbonaceous 
shale. 
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The  middle  division  of  the  Pocono  iiere  contains  numer- 
ous very  rliin  coal  beds,  19  of  which  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Ashburner  in  his  section ;  but  no  one  of  these  l>eds  is  more 
than  about  one  foot  thick. 

Ill  PeiTy  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Juniata  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  a  coal  bed  has  been  opened 
iu  the  Porono  sandstone  (hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the 
Maiich  Chunk  red  shale)  which,  with  its  roof  shales,  meas- 
ures 4'.     Probably  other  beds  of  less  size  accompany  it. 

On  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  at  the 
Lewis  tunnel  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  i-ailway  through 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  near  the  White  Sulphur  springs. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Fontaine  found  what  seems  to  be  the  Pocono 
coal  measures,  410  feet  exposed,  holding  four  or  five  coal 
beds,  none  of  them  a  foot  thick.  The  upper  135'  has  a  local 
coal  bed  resting  on  coarse  sandstones.  The  next  215'  con- 
tains four  coal  beds,  and  rests  upon  a  60'  mass  of  white, 
Iiebbly  sandstone.  Under  these  come  500  feet  of  flags  and 
shales;  and  these  the  red  marls  and  shales  of  the  Catskilt, 
No.  IX.  • 

In  southern  Virginia,  on  the  New  river  in  Montgomery 
county,  and  near  Augusta,  in  Augusta  county.  Prof.  W, 
B.  Rogers,  the  State  Geologist  of  Va.,  reported,  in  1836. 
workable  coal  beds  far  below  the  Conglomerate.  In  1858 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  two  beds  of  coal  on  Tom's 
civek,  Montgomery  county,  4'  and  8'  thick,  respectively,  in 
a  shale  formation  overlying  the  Pocono  sandstone,  and  un- 
derlying 1000'  of  Mauch  Chunk  red  shales  ;  and  in  the  Peak 
mountain  of  Wythe  county  a  dozen  small  coal  beds  en- 
closed in  the  Pocono  sandstones. — In  1877,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Fontaine  described  in  Silliman's  Journal  a  section  made  at 
the  Lewis  tunnel,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad, 
through  the  Allegheny  mountain,  where  four  coal  beds,  all 
less  than  1'  thick,  inhabit  215'  of  measures  enclosed  between 
a  top  conglomerate  of  95'  and  a  bottom  conglomerate  of  60', 
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under  which  lie  500'  of  flaggy  sandstones  and  shales ;  these 
again  lying  on  Catskill  red  marls  and  sandstones. 

In  the  coal  measures  of  the  west,  the  Pocono  formation 
has  not  been  recognized ;  or,  if  it  exists,  is  composed  merely 
of  limestone  strata.  Thus  in  Illinois  the  Kinderhook  group, 
about  100  feet  thick,  and  mostly  limestone,  is  probably  re- 
ferable to  the  Pocono ;  although  some  geologists  consider 
it  Chemung. 

§  30.  The  Mauch  Chunky  (Umbral,)  red  shale  formation 
No.  XI,  lies  upon  the  Pocono,  and  under  the  Pottsville 
Conglomerate.  It  varies  greatly  in  thickness  and  com- 
position, exhibiting  several  thousand  feet  of  red  shale  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  fining  down  to  almost  nothing  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  becoming  a  great  limestone 
formation  in  the  southern  and  western  States.  I  use  the 
term  Sub-conglomerate  to  designate  the  forms  found  in  this 
formation. 

In  Middle  Pennsylvania  the  section  given  by  Mr.  Ash- 
burner,  in  Report  F,  represents  it  as  1,100  feet  thick,  divis- 
ible into  three  members:  1,  The  upper,  composed  of  shales 
and  sandstone,  910  feet  thick ;  2,  The  middle  (Mountain 
limestone,)  49  feet  thick;  and,  3,  The  lower,  composed  of 
shales  and  sandstone,  141  feet  thick,  without  coal  beds  in 
either  of  the  divisions. 

In  Maryland  the  red  shale  is  not  only  repeated  and  the 
limestone  also,  but  the  whole  formation  compares  in  total 
thickness  to  that  of  its  normal  exhibition  on  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  rivers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  According  to 
Mr.  Howard  G.  Jones'  section  (1874  to  1880)  it  consists  (at 
the  top)  of  200'  of  gmy  shales,  375'  of  red  shale,  360'  of 
limestones,  2000'  of  red  shales,  475'  of  limestones,  and  (at 
the  bottom)  300'  of  gray  shales  (holding  iron  ores)  immedi- 
ately above  the  top  of  the  Pocono,  which  consists  of  100' 
of  very  massive  white  sandrock.  The  total  thickness  of 
Manch  Chunk  here  is  either  3410'  or  3710'.  Both  the  lime- 
stone divisions  are  very  fossiliferous  in  their  higher  layers. 

In  West  Virginia,  Professor  Fontaine  combines  in  his 
section  of  1,197  feet  of  rock  the  Mauch  Chunk,  with  the 
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Conjilomerate  above  it,*  and  calla  the  whole  group  the  Con- 
ghiTnerate  series,  consisting  of  shales,  corrugated  sandstone, 
massive  sandstone,  and  a  bed  of  ferruginous  limestone,  and 
in  tlie  niiddleof  the  group  nine  coal  beds.  The  I'ppercoal 
bed  (Quininiont)  is  4  feet  thick.  The  lowest  of  the  coal 
beds  is  rei'orted  to  l>e  11  feet  thick,  but  this  was  not  seen 
by  Professor  Fontaine.  The  other  coal  beds  vary  from  8 
inches  to  10  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  section  lies  a  Congloni- 
enite  sandstone  15()  to  200  feet  thick,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
setrtion  lies  another  Conglomerate  80  feet  thick.  Hence  the 
terms  Coiifflomerate  and  Inter -Conglomerate  series. 

In  Alabama,  the  Warrior  Coal  basin  of  Jefferson  county 
exhibits  a  section  which  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of 
Professor  Fontaine,  in  West  Virginia. 

At  the  base  lies  100  feetof  silicious  sandstone,  resting  on 
shides,  limestone  with  Penfremites  and  sandstones,  in  all 
210  feet  thick  ;  at  tlie  top  of  the  section  is  a  conglomerate 
IG  to  20  feet  thick.  The  interval  of  729  feet  between  these 
two  conglnnierates  is  filled  up  with  alternations  of  coal, 
shale,  clay,  and  sandstone,  and  in  this  interval  (of  729  feet) 
lie  13  coal  beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  3  feet,  and 
measuring  altogether  25  feet  of  coal. 

In  Tennessee,  the  Sub-Conglomerate  measures  resting  on 
Mountain  limestone,  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  lower, 
298  feet  tliick,  contains  three  thin  coal  beds  (one  four  feet 
thick)!  alternating  with  shales,  clay  and  sandstone ;  and 
the  top  of  this  lowec  member  is  a  conglomerate  sandstone 
70  feet  tliick.  The  upper  part,  over  this  conglomerate,  is 
from  300  to  500  feet  thick,  and  is  capped  by  another  con- 
glomeriite  of  50  feet.  In  this  interval  (300  to  500  feet)  lie 
four  coal  beds,  one  only  workable,  the  Sewanee,  varjdng 
from  3  to  7  feet  in  thickness.  % 

Whether  tlie  whole  section  represents  Snb  conglomerate 
measures,  is  the  question  which  will  be  examined  in  con- 

*  American  JournMl  of  Sclnnce,  third  series  vol.  tX,  p.  279  and  280. 

t  The  Etna  vein  under  Ihe  ooDglomerste  and  cliff  rook  In  the  Raoooon 
mountains,  Is  3  feet  thick,  and  the  moot  Importtuit  ooal  Mam  ol  the  seotlon. 
See  Qeoloi^loil  Report  of  Tennessee,  James  Saflbrd,  p.  SOS. 

X  The  seotlon  {ibid.,  p  S89)  shows  approzlmstely  500  fee 
oluding  a  hosyy  top  sandstone  100  feet  tblok. 
40  P. 
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sidering  the  character  of  the  plants  found  with  these  coal 
beds. 

In  Arkansas,  all  the  Coal  measui*es  underlie  a  conglom- 
erate formation,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  40  to  more 
than  1000  feet.  The  Wilnioth  coal  seam,  in  Johnson  county, 
is  overlaid  by  1100  feet  of  measures,  dark  yellow-reddish 
shale,  thin-bedded  flaggy  sandstone,  passing  upwards  into 
a  massive  sandstone  (sub-divided  into  three  members)  from 
500  to  600  feet  thick.  The  Spadra  coal,  also  in  Johnson 
county,  is  a  semi-anthracite  coal,  remarkably  rich  in  fixed 
carbon  (86  per  cent.)  and  like  the  Wilmoth  coal,  is  covered 
by  90  feet  of  black  shale  under  a  conglomerate. 

In  Missouri,  the  Sub-conglomerate  measures,  as  also  the 
conglomerate  strata,  are  not  distinctly  defined  from  tiie  un- 
derlying Mountain  limestone  (Chester,  Saint  Louis)  group. 
The  only  remark  I  find  of  this  formation,  is  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Report  of  Missouri,  1872,  p.  279,  where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lincoln  county,  is  noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  coal 
bed  of  limited  area,  or  coal  in  isolated  masses,  lying  in  de- 
pressions, or  previously  excavated  holes,  in  the  sub-carbon- 
iferous limestone. 

No  fossil  plants  have  been  received  from  the  Sub-con- 
glomerate strata  of  Missouri.  In  Henry  county,  Taonurus 
Colletti  abounds  in  the  drab  shaly  sandstone  indicated  in 
the  report  as  Lower  Carboniferous. 

In  the  Northern  coal  areas,  the  Sub-conglomerate  coal 
measures  are  distinctly  and  definitely  separated  from  the 
underlying  formations,  and  generally  hold  workable  coal 
beds. 

The  lower  division  consists,  usually,  of  heavy  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone.  The  Chester  and  St,  Louis  (Ar- 
chimedes, Pentremites,  Mountain)  limestone  groups  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  come  in  here.  The  sand- 
stones, which  in  many  places  alternate  with  the  limestones 
and  shales  in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  constitute  in 
Kentucky  the  Knob  sandstone  series,*  (Pocono,  No.  X.  ?) 

♦The  designation  was  first  employed  in  D.  D.  Owen's  Geol.  Rt.  of  Ken- 
tucky, I,  p.  90,  1856,  to  characterize  the  rocks  of  ranges  of  conical  hills  front- 
ing the  last  outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  was  afterwards  used  through- 
out his  reports. 
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Tlie  upper  division,  between  the  Chester  limestone  and 
tlie  Conglomerate,  consists  of  shale  beds  holding  workable 
roal  beds. 

In  western  Kentucky,  the  lower  division,  200  to  flOO  feet 
thick,  supports  shales  with  one  or  two  workable  coal  beds. 
In  Breokenridge  county  two  thin  coal  beds  {six  to  ten  inches) 
are  intei-calated  between  the  Archimedes  limestones.  (Geol. 
Kep.  Ky.,  II,  p.  88,  and  III,  p.  328.) 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  the  lower  division  consists  of  from 
5  to  fiO  feet  of  Knob-stone,  and  from  70  to  400  feet  of  lime- 
stone ;  above  which,  in  the  upper  (shale)  division,  come  from 
one  to  five  coal  l>eds,  varjing  from  one  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness.    (Geol.  Rt.  Ky.,  IV,  p.  451.) 

In  niinoia.  the  lower  division  is  mostly  Iimest()ne,  the 
Chester  and  St.  IjouIs  groups  together  being  nearly  1000 
feet  thick.  The  upper  shale  division  holds  sometimes  one 
coiiH  bed,  three  or  four  feet  thick,  close  under  the  Conglom- 
erate. There  is  also  a  thin  coal  bed  underneath  the  Chester 
and  above  the  St,  Louis  group. 

In  Indiana,  the  sub-carboniferous  is  a  diversified  forma- 
tion of  1,  a  soft  black  shale ;  2,  an  upper  limestone  {Kas- 
kaskia)\  3,  black  shale;  4,  Chester  limestone  (sometimes 
sandstone),  and  R,  St.  Louis  limestone  (200  to  400  feet  thick) 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  group. 

Here,  as  in  Illinois,  a  coal  bed  usually  appears  with  the 
first  Mack  shale  just  under  the  Conglomerate  ;  and  another 
between  the  Chester  and  the  St.  Louis  groups. 

Prom  these  sub-conglomerate  measures  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  we  have  no  vegetable  remains  ;  but  a  number  of 
fine  plants  are  deacriV)ed  from  a  clay  bed  underlying  the 
Chester  gnmii  in  Illinois ;  and  also  from  the  whetstone 
beds  which  in  Indiana  replace  the  Chester  limestone  beds 
of  Illinois. 

In  southern  Ohio  the  Waverly  group,  350  feet  thick,  and 
in  northern  Ohio  the  Cuyahoga  shale  and  Berea  grit  400  to 
600  feet  thick,  have  some  fossil  characters  which  would 
identify  them  with  the  sub- conglomerate  series  in  Indiana; 
and  their  geological  horizons  have  been  followed  through 
north-western  Pennsylvania. 
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§  31.  The  Pottsville  Conglomerate  group  (No.  XIT)  is  a 
term  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  to  designate  a  thousand  feet 
of  coarse  sand  deposits,  the  mountain  outcrop  of  which 
marks  the  southern  limit  of  the  First  Anthracite  coal  field. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  English  term  Millstone  grit. 

This  deposit,  underlying  the  so-called  Lower  Productive 
Coal  measures,  and  outcropping  with  steep  dips  around 
all  the  separate  basins  of  the  great  Anthracite .  Coal  area, 
diminishes  in  thickness  rapidly  in  a  north-west  and  west 
direction  from  Pottsville  ;  becoming  only  250  feet  thick  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Shamokin  basin ;  less  than  200  feet 
thick  about  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton  and  Carbojidale  ;  and 
not  thicker  in  middle  Pennsylvania  around  the  Broad  Top 
semi-bituminous  coal  basin,  and  in  Maryland  around  the 
Cumberland  semi-bituminous  coal  basin. 

This  progressive  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  for- 
mation was  supposed,  until  recently,  to  go  on  northward 
and  westward  throughout  the  bituminous  coal  area  spread- 
ing west  of  the  Alleglieny  mountain  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  thick  at  Towanda  and  Blossburg, 
and  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

But  it  is  now  known  that  this  impression  was  erroneous. 
What  was  taken  for  the  whole  formation  is  in  fact  only  the 
lower  division  of  it.  The  whole  mass  is  now  subdivided 
into  three  great  sandrocks,*  separated  by  shales  holding  car- 
bonaceous slates  and  coal  beds. 

Even  around  the  Pottsville  anthracite  field  large  and 
important  coal  beds  have  been  opened  in  the  body  of  the 
Conglomerate  ;  and  at  Shamokin,  where  the  whole  is  250 
feet  thick,  four  coal  beds  are  intercalated  between  five  con- 
glomerate sandrock  subdivisions  of  it. 

The  thickness  of  the  Conglomerate  series  (No.  XII  is  now 
known  to  be  maintained  beneath  the  whole  Bituminous  Coal 

*  Named  in  the  northern  counties,  Pa.,  Upper :  Johnson  run  rock  ;  Middle : 
Kinzua  creek  rock  ;  Lower :  Olean  Conglomerate.  (See  Report  of  Progress 
R,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Ashburner.)  Named  in  the  Western  counties,  Pa.,  Home- 
wood  sandstone ;  Connoquenessing  sandstone ;  and  Sharon  Conglomerate. 
(See  Reports  of  Progress  Q2  Qs,  by  Prof.  1.  C.  White.)  Identical  in  Ohio 
with  the  Massilon  Conglomerate  group.  (See  Reports  of  Ohio,  by  Dr.  New- 
berry.) 
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area  of  western  Pennsylvania,  at  an  average  of  250  or  300 
feet ;  and  the  apparently  great  local  variations  in  the  thick- 
ness is  due  to  tlie  great  sudden  local  variations  in  the  com- 
position of  its  three  (or  more)  sand  divisions, 

AN'liat  has  been  said  in  preceding  pages  respecting  the 
Hub-congloniemte  i-ocks  of  the  western  and  sourbern  States, 
nuist  be  understood  to  be  provisional,  inasmucli  as  no  suffi- 
ciently close  and  thorough  connection  has  yet  Iwen  possible 
between  the  definitely  limited  series  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  those;  States.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say  witJi  cer- 
tainty that  any  individual  sandrock  beneath  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures projier  in  AV.  Virginia,  southern  Ohio  or  Kentucky,  is 
the  pivcise  analogue  of  the  top,  middle  or  bottom  members 
of  the  Pottsville  group  in  Pennsylvania  ;  even  if  it  may  not 
prove  on  examination  to  be  lower  than  any  of  them  in  the 
series ;  that  is,  perhaps  an  intercalated  sand  deposit  of 
Maucli  Chunk  (XT)  age. 

As  tlie  greater  number  of  fossil  plants  described  in  this 
report  have  come  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  un- 
certainties just  alluded  to  will  affect  but  little  the  botanical 
conclusions  arrived  at  as  to  the  vertical  distribution  of 
forms.* 

In  Westei-n  Maryland  Mr.  Howard  Grant  Jones'  section  f 
across  the  Cumberland  coal  basin,  shows  the  conglomemte 
series  to  be  there  560'  thick,  from  the  top  of  the  Piedmont 
sjindstone  to  the  lowest  coal  bed.  Its  coal  beds  are  all  thin, 
although  one  of  tliem  is  locally  workable,  but  variable. 

In  the  west,  as  in  the  south,  our  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution and  contents  of  any  series  of  massive  sandstones 
which  may  l>e  proved  hereafter  to  be  strictly  cotemporane- 
ous  with  the  Appalachian  Conglomerate  (XII)  is  very  insuf- 
Hoient.  The  so-called  Conglomerate  is  variable  and  nirely 
described  with  sufficient  minuteness,  or  traced  continuously 
from  one  distant  locality  to  another. 

*The  render  will  appreciate  the  Tnroe  of  tbU,  by  examining  Index  B,  of 
hahUnls,  and  the  npeclaUy  long  llabB  of  genera  and  epeoies  there  referred  to 
under  the  heads  of  "  PittHlnn,"  and  "  Cannelton." 

t  Constrncted  in  1874,  studied  anew  In  the  foliowing  years,  and  finished  Jtt 
1B80.  See  Report  H'  on  Somerset  and  Cambria  onunties.  F.  A.  W,  <i.  Piatt, 
1877.  See  nis.)  the  proceedings  of  the  Anierloan  Pbiloaopiiloai  Society,  Pliilo- 
(lelphlu,  September  IT,  1880. 
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In  parts  of  Illinois,  especially  Morris,  Colchester,  Mur- 
phy sborough,  etc.,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  field, 
the  Conglomerate  is  reduced  to  a  single  bed  scarcely  6  feet 
thick  ;  but  on  outlying  patches  further  north  it  frequently 
occurs  from  20  to  110  feet  thick. 

In  Indiana,  also,  the  Conglomerate  is  said  to  vary  in 
thickness  from  20  to  100  feet. 

In  Western  Kentucky  the  Conglomerate  is  found  divided 
into  two  members.  Under  the  main  mass  of  conglomerate, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  few  feet  of  shales,  is  a  lower 
stratum  of  the  same  composition  ;  and  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  occui-s  a  bed  of  coal,  as  on  the  Ohio  river 
near  Caseyville,  (see  description  of  the  Battery  Rock  coal, 
in  the  Kentucky  reports.) 

In  Eastern  Kentucky,  as  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
Conglomerate  is  still  more  varied  in  composition,  and  un- 
dergoes, locally,  great  changes  of  thickness  ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erallv  in  two  beds  of  different  characters,  both  of  them  vari- 
able  ;  so  that  it  is  still  questionable  whether  coal  beds  like 
the  Jackson  coal  and  the  Cuyahoga  coal  of  Ohio,  should  be 
considered  Sub-conglomerate  or  Inter-conglomerate  coals. 
A  similar  question,  respecting  the  Sharon  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  recently  settled  with  some  certainty  by  the 
surveys  of  that  State,  and  that  coal  bed  placed  systemati- 
cally in  the  Conglomerate,  and  not  muler  it. 

The  only  coal  beds  evidently  within  the  body  of  the  Con- 
glonienite  which  I  have  myself  seen  are  the  Battery  Rock 
bed  in  Illinois,  above  mentioned,  and  a  bed  on  Mill  creek 
above  St.  Clair,  in  the  Anthracite  basin  of  Pottsville  ;  but 
from  these  beds  I  have  not  obtained  any  valuable  materials 
to  rei)resent  their  floi'a. 

On  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  however,  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  a  bed  of  shale,  without  coal,  but  rich 
in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  occurs  at  Campbell's  Ledge 
above  Pittston,  between  two  massive  plates  of  the  Conglom- 
erate, \\\%  interval  being  only  from  6  to  8  feet. 

Whether  or  not  some  of  the  coal  strata  called  Sub-con- 
glomerate, in  this  report,  and  from  which  fossil  plants  have 
been  obtained,  be,  or  may  be  Inter-conglomerate  coal  beds. 
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is  a  question  wliich  shall  be  examined  on  the  basis  of  data 
exhibited  in  the  table  of  distribution  further  on. 

§  'A'2.  Tlie  Carbon  i/erous  proper  or  Productive  Coal  Meas- 
ures, are  represeoted  in  the  Anthracite  Fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, l>y  about  1,400  feet  of  strata  containing  (where  the 
coal  l)eds  have  been  most  mined)  from  12  to  14  coal  beds, 
variable  in  thickuess  individually,  but  averaging  at  least 
100  feet  of  combustible  material. 

The  section  at  Seranton,  in  the  Third  Anthracite  Coal 
Field,  given  in  Lesley's  Coal  Manual  of  1856,  shows  14  coal 
beds  in  about  800  feet  ot  measures. 

A  generalised  section  published  by  Messrs.  Daddow  and 
Bamian,  (Coal,  Iron  and  Oil,  p.  247,)  gives  14  coal  beds, 
with  thicknesses  varying  from  2  to  15  feet,  and  footing  up 
110  feet  of  coal,  in  1,530  feet  of  measures,  measured  from 
the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  upwards. 

The  same  number  of  beds  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
coal  (107  feet)  is  given  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer  in  his  memoir 
'■On  the  Anthpicite  Coal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
exhaustion." 

A  section  derived  from  a  boring  on  Jndge  Woodward's 
lands,  in  Upper  Plymouth,  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
shows  949  feet  of  measures,  enclosing  7  coal  beds  from  5  to 
20  feet  thick,  with  91  feet  of  coal.  This  section  lacks  tlie 
higher  measures. 

§  38.  Tlie  plants  known  through  the  Anthracite  region 
ai-e  numerous  enough.  But  except  for  the  Pittston  section 
few  positive  data  have  been  obtained  relative  to  the  horizons 
at  which  the  vegetable  remains  have  been  obtained.  The 
Mammoth  vein,  about  the  fourth  above  the  Conglomerate, 
and  the  Salem  or  Gate  vein  high  up  in  the  mensiires  are  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  numerous  plants  from  the  Anthracite  of  Rhode  Is- 
land are  interesting  in  regard  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  forms  ;  but  as  yet  the  horizon  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land coals  is  not  positively  made  out. 

§  34.  The  Bituminous  coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania  are 
sub-divided  thus : 

1,   The  Lower  Productive  Coal  Measures,  which  com- 
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mence  at  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate,  and  ascend  to  the 
Freeport  Upper  coal  bed  under  the  Mahoning  sandstone. 
This  division  is  between  300  and  400  feet  thick,  and  includes 
9  or  10  coal  beds,  5  of  which  are  usually  of  workable  size, 
but  not  all  in  any  one  locality. 

2.  The  Lower  Barren  Measures  ascend  from  the  Mahon- 
ing sandstone  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  and  are  about  600 
feet  thick,  including  6  or  7  coal  beds,  or  continuous  deposits 
of  coaly  matter,  usually  very  thin  and  impure,  but  widely 
traceable  through  the  bituminous  coal  fields;  as  are  also 
the  intermediate  cliaracteristic  beds  of  limestone,  red  shale 
and  sandstone  intercalated  among  them.  In  Somerset 
county,  Pennsylvania,  liowever,  several  of  the  Barren 
Measure  coal  beds  are  workable,  and  in  some  instances  are 
large  and  important. 

3.  The  Upper  Prodiictive  Coal  Measures  ascend  from  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  bed.  400  to  500  feet,  to  the  Waynesburg 
sandstone,  and  contain  5  coal  beds  (including  the  Pittsburgh 
at  the  bottom,)  varying  from  1  to  16  feet  in, thickness.  In 
this  division  occur  the  great  limestone  formations  of  the 
Upper  Coal  Measures. 

4.  The  Upper  Barren  Measures,  over  the  Waynesburg 
sandstone,  have  been  divided  by  Professor  J.  J.  Stevenson 
(see  Report  K,  page  34, 1876,)  into  two  groups :  (a,)  WasJi- 
ington  County  Oroup^  from  the  Waynesburg  sandstone  up 
to  the  Washington  limestone,  a  distance  varying  from  150 
to  450  feet;  and,  (6,)  The  Oreen  County  (Iroup^  from  the 
Upper  Washington  limestone  to  the  highest  strata  left  by 
erosion  on  the  upland  surface  of  southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  an  extreme  thickness  of  about  800  feet. 

§  35.  The  Permo-carboniferous  formation  of  south-west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

The  recent  discoveries  bv  Profs.  Fontaine  and  White  of 
numerous  Permian  plant-forms  in  the  Upper  Barren  Meas- 
ures have  been  published  in  Report  of  Progress  PP.  (See 
especially  page  117.) 

It  becomes  probable  that  the  Waynesburg  sandstone  is 
the  analogue  of  the  conglomerate  base  of  the  Permian  sys- 
tem in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  that  the  red  shales  higher 
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np  H'present  the  red  measures  of  the  Permian;  and  that 
the  numerous  beds  of  limestone  in  the  Green  county  and 
Washington  county  groups  represent  to  an  uncertain  ex- 
tent the  Zechstein  of  Europe. 

§  36.  In  southern  Virginia  Pi-of.  J.  J.  Stevenson  finds  in 
a  total  thickness  of  1751'— 8()'=167r  above  the  top  of  the 
Conglomemte  18  coal  beds,  varying  from  4  inehes  to  15  feet 
in  thickness.  The  aggregate  thu^kness  of  coal  in  the  upper 
seven  beds  is  only  6' 5";  in  the  lower  ten  beds  47' 3".*  The 
15'  bed  is  the  fifth  from  the  bottom. 

lie  supposes  it  possible  that  the  lower  883'  of  this  section 
may  correspond  to  the  Lower  Pi-oductive  coal  measures  of 
Pennsylvania,  since  this  division  increases  southward 
through  West  Virginia,  from  about  350'  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania .state  line  to  more  than  700'  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway,  and  to  more  than  1 200' on  the  Great  Kanawha 
river.t  where  the  upper  limit  is  fixed  by  the  "  Flint  Ledge  " 
connected  with  the  Mahoning  sandstone. 

In  Tennessee,  west  of  Knoxville,  Prof.  Lesley's  unpub- 
lished sections,  from  the  lowest  coal  bed  at  Ihe  mouth  of 
Coal  run  {(»n  a  level  with  the  lowest  drainage  of  the  country) 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  capped  with  Con- 
gloinei-ale  sand  rocks,  amounted  to  more  than  3000  feet. 

g  37.  In  Ohio  the  distribution  of  plant-forms  throughout 
the  Productive  Coal  Measures  iz  very  much  the  same  eis  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  amount  of  load  variations. 

A  generalized  section  of  1100  feet  of  Coal  Measures,  given 
by  Dr.  Newberry  in  the  Geol,  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  p.  81,  ex- 
tends from  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  to  350  feet  above 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  and  contains  13  well  defined  coal 
beds,  five  of  which  above  the  Pittsburgh  bed  are  scarcely 
thick  enough  to  be  considered  workable. 

Few  plant  remains  have  been  obtained  or  described  from 
the  Ohio  Coal  Measures  except  those  described  by  Dr.  New- 
berry from  the  Conglomei-ate  coal  of  Cuyahaga  and  the  coal 

*Two  or  these  beds,  liowever,  could  not  be  measured,  as  only  the  blonom 
waa  visilile.  For  this  section  see  Proo.  Amer.  PhllOBOph.  Sec,  Philatlelphia, 
Aug.  1B80. 

t  See  Proo.  A.  P.  S.,  Notes  on  tbeOeology  of  West  Vlrginlii,  No.  2,  1876. 
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of  Youngstown  on  the  Ohio  river  near  the  Pennsylvania 
state  line ;  and  those  described  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  from 
a  shale  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  Waverly  group.  We  have 
only  a  few  species  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed  at  Pomeroy  on 
the  Ohio  river,  and  from  St.  Clairsville. 

Over  eastern  Kentucky  extend  the  Ohio  coal  measures, 
with  a  similar  distribution  and  variation  of  plant  forms, 
very  few  of  which,  however,  are  known. 

In  Illinois  the  Coal  Measures  proper  are  about  1000  feet 
thick,  and  include  16  coal  beds,  the  lower  seven  of  which 
are  locally  variable  in  thickness  from  2  to  7  feet.  The 
higher  beds  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  2  feet.  (See 
Geol.  Kept.  Illinois,  1875,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  2  to  5.) 

The  lowest  (Morris)  coal  of  Illinois,  lying  generally  close 
above  the  Conglomerate,  is  the  one  worked  and  exposed  at 
the  borders  of  the  field  ;  and  the  largest  number  of  plant- 
forms  known  in  that  region  have  been  collected  from  its 
roof  shales.  Many  of  them  have  been  found  in  calcareous 
concretions  enclosed  in  these  roof  shales,  on  Mazon  creek, 
at  Murpheysborough,  and  elsewhere. 

In  western  Kentucky,  the  coal  measures  of  which  are  an 
extension  of  the  Illinois  field  southward  across  the  Ohio 
river,  and  similarly  constituted,  the  plants  are  little  known. 

In  Indiana,  the  Coal  Measures  proper,  forming  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  Illinois  field,  are  described  in  a  general 
section,  in  the  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1876.  Here  660  feet  of  measures  contain  12  beds  of  coal, 
from  none  of  wiiich  have  we  received  any  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fruits  from  the  Conglomerate  itself.  Tlie 
vegetable  remains  mentioned  in  this  report  come  from  the 
Sub-carboniferous  whetstone  rocks.* 

In  Missouri,  Professor  J.  C.  Brodhead,  in  his  Geological 
Report  for  1879,  vol.  2,  p.  53,  gives  a  condensed  vertical 
section  of  the  coal  measures  thus  sub-divided : 

1.  Ui^per  coal  measures  1319  feet  thick,  with  3  coal  beds, 
neither  of  which  is  more  than  1  foot  thick. 

*I  have  recently  seen  some  beautiful  specimens,  from  the  coal  of  Sullivan 
county,  sent  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer, 
of  Paxton,  in  tliat  county.    This  coal  is  N.  6  of  the  Indiana  Geol.  Reports. 
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2.  Middle  coal  measures  290  f»«t  thick,  with  fl  beds  of 
coal,  the  thickest  b«ing  2  feet,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  5 
measuring  only  0'  7"  of  fuel. 

3.  Lower  ooal  measures  209  feet  thick,  with  8  coal  beds, 
varying  from  fl  inches  to  4i  feet,  and  aggregating  Ixjtween 
11  and  12  feet  of  coal. 

Most  of  the  plants  obtained  from  the  Missouri  field  were 
got  near  the  roof  shales  of  the  Clinton  coal,  the  third  from 
tlie  bottom. 

From  Michig:in,  no  fossil  plants  worth  mentioning  have 
l>een  obtained.  The  numerous  specimens  sent  in  by  the 
State  Geologist,  Dr.  Roeminger,  all  represent  the  omni- 
present Sligmaria  ficoides,  of  the  under  clays. 
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§  38.   The  table  of  vertical  distribution  now  to  be  pre- 
sented is  arranged  in  separate  columns,  tiius : 

I.  Pre-carboniferous. 

(Jolumn  1, 

D,  Devonian. 

Ch.         Chemung  (top  division  of  No.  VIII)=iniddle  Devonian. 

Ca.         Catsliill  (No.  IX,)  upper  Devonian. 

Column  2.    PoGono  aandstone  (No.  X.) 

In  Penn^a,  Sideling  Hill  tunnel,  Huntingdon  county,  (S.);  Red  shale,  below 
Pottsville  (Mt.  Carbon)  (Po.) ;  Lehigh  Gap,  below  Mauch  Chunk  (M.); 
Banlis  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  Pittston  (Pi.) ;  (Lewis  Tunnel,  (L.)  and 
New  River  Group,  (N.  R.,)?  W.  Virginia.) 

Column  S,    Sub-oonglomerate ;  Mauch  Chunk  No.  XI.  ?  * 

W.  Va.  Plants  quoted  from  Fontaine's  conglomerate  series  of  W.  Virginia. 

Al.  Alabama. 

Te.  Tennessee. 

Ar.  Arkansas. 

111.  Illinoi.s;  Chester  group. 

In.  Indiana ;  Chester  g^'^up. 

M.  Megalopteria  beds  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  in  a  half  column. 

Column  4,    Inter-conglomerate,  No.  XII. 
Ca.  Campbell's  Ledge,  near  Pittston,  E.  Pennsylvania. 

S.  Bhamokin  Gap,  E.  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Jackson  Shaft  bed,  Ohio. 

Cu.         Cuyahaga  bed,  Talmadge,  Summit  beds,  Ohio. 
Y.  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

II.  CoAL  Measures  Proper. 
1,  Anthracite  Fields, 

Column  5, 
Beds,  A,  B  and  C,  at  Archibald,  Carbondale,  Pittston  and  vicinity.    In  On- 
tario, Carbon  Hill  sliaft,  Boston,  Everhart,  and  otlier  coUieriQS.    Tliese  beds 
are  often  close  together  or  united. 

Column  6. 
Beds  D,  E,  F,  at  Pittston,  Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  Plymouth,  and  vicinity. 
At  Butler,  Tompkin's,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's,  Port  Gritlith,  Brown 
collieries.  Carbon  Hill  Tunnel  collieries,  with  Baltimore  or  Mammoth  vein  of 
Wilkesi)arre.    These  beds  are  also  quite  close,  and  sometimes  togetlier. 


*  The  plants  are  not  sepanited  by  their  local  habitats,  but  only  by  llie 
names  of  the  States  in  wliicli  their  liabitats  lie ;  as  they  are  not  sulllciently 
known  from  local  sections.  They  may  define  geological  groups  like  those  in 
the  following  columns.  The  reUtion  of  the  Ponn'a  XI  to  the  sub-conglom- 
erate of  the  other  States  is  not  definite. 


>  Illinois 
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Column  7. 
Bed  I,  Go,  of  the  Oliphont  section ;  G,  at  Oakwood,  Plymouth,  Wilkes 
Barre,  &o. 

Column  S. 
Upper  uiithraci to  (Salem  and  Gate  veins,  Tlmnel  vein  of  Tremoot,  *i!.) 

Column  9. 
Rhode  iHlaail  ooala.  and  others  the  hodmiis  of  whlah  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined. • 

2.  BituTninous  Fields. 

Column  10. 

Con]  A,  B  above  the  Conglomerate,  (both  beds  often  united.) 
Mu.        Rt  Murpliysborongh,  ^ 
K.  atNele.vRvllle, 

Ma  at  Marxeilleg,  { 

Co.  at  Col  Chester, 

Mo.         at  Morris, 
Ma.         at  Mazon  Creek,         j 
Ca.  at  Centralla  shaft.       I 

Va.         at  Vaiidalia.  J 

Ky.        at  Burnt  branch  or  Caney,  ete.,  Kentucky. 
Ma.         at  MaHslltnn,  Ohio. 
(\)lumn  11. 

Coal  C,  (which  la  sometimes  united  to  B.) 
CI.  at  Clinton,  Mltnourl. 

Ca.  at  Cannelton,  West  Pennsylvania. 

Column  It. 

Fourth  Coal  (under  tbe  Barren  Measurea.) 

St.  "Koh'n,"        '         Jl"">'>"- 

N.  nt  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Co.  nt  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

In.  at  Sullivan  Co.,  Indiana. 

Culumn  13. 
Upper  ooal,  (top  of  tbe  Barren  Meaanres.) 
Pi,  nt  PlttHliurgh,  In  Pennsylvania. 

Po.  at  Pomeroy,  l 

S.  C.        at  at.  Clalraville,  I  In  Ohio. 

B.  at  Barnsvllle,  J 

C.  at  Carmi   Illinois. 
In.  at  Gray  vllle  and  New  Harmony,  Indiana. 

Column  U. 
CoftI  beds  of  undermined  horizons. 

Column  IS. 
Coal  plants  also  found  In  Europe. 
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♦  Dlctyopteris  Neuropteroldes,  Outb.  Top  of  a  pinna,  triangular;  leafleta  crowded, 
basilar  lobe  being  rarely  prolonged;  terminal  pinnule  deltoid,  enlarged  on  the  side,  Tery 
distinct,  but  often  passing  sidewisc,  either  above  the  veins  or  covering  them;  tumescent  at 
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*  Lepidodendron  Volkmnnnianum^  a  subcarbonlforous  species  In  Europe,  has  iHien  sent 
by  M.  Harvey,  from  Arkansas. 

t  L.  Xu«hvillf.n»e  Is  apparently  Identical  to  L.  (Sagenaria)  deprestum^  Goepp.,  Uebegag., 
p.  179,  PI.  XLIII.  which  Scblm per  records  f^om  Mauch  Chunk,  Penna.,  f^om  specimens  In 
Uie  Museum  of  Strasbourg. 
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8.  stellarls, 

8i0illarioid€9,    .   .   . 

8.  radlcans, 

Pinnularia^ 

Spimnffium^    .   .   .  . 

8.  Prendelil, 

8.  appendlculatam,  . 
8.  multiplicatum,  .  . 
8.  intermedium,  .   .   . 

NOEUEKATIIIiC:, 

WhitteUfeya^  .  .  . 
W.  elegans,    .   .   . 

W.  integrifoUa,   .   .  . 

W.  undulata,    .       .  . 

CORDAITK.C,    .    . 

Cordaitea^ 

C.  valldus, 

C.  crassus, 

G.  grandlfolius,  .  .  . 
C.  borassifolius,  .  .  . 
C.  llngulatus,  .  .  .  . 
C.  communis,  .  .  .  . 
C.  Lacoel 
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Ch., 
Dev., 


Dev., 


Ca., 
Ca., 


Cu, 


Ala. 
Ala. 


C.  dlverslfolius, 
G.  Mansfleldl,  . 
C.  gracilis,  .  . 
C.  radiatus,  .  . 
C.  costatus,  .  . 
C.  serpf  ns,  .  .   . 

('.  Robbli Dev.? 

C.  angustlfollus, ■  Dev., 

C.  flexuosus, Dev., 

Cordnianthus^ 

C.  ovatus, !  .   .   .   . 

C.  <llchotomu8, i  .   .   .   . 

C.  (bacclfer), 


Ca., 
Ca., 


W.  Va., 


Corda tcarpti9f  .  . 
C.  Guthierl,  .  . 
C.  ovatus,  .  .  .  , 
C.  aplculatus,  .  , 
C»rdniHrobM9*  , 
C.  Grand  'Euryl, 
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CUAPTEK  III. 

Amount  of  Materials  composing  Vie  Coal  Flora. 

§  39.  Of  the  species  of  the  Coal  flora,  named  in  the  Table 
of  Distribution,  a  few  have  been  found  and  determined  after 
the  printing  of  the  descriptive  part.  It  is  proper  to  men- 
tion them  liere  in  order  to  indicate  the  localities  wherefrom 
they  are  derived  and  the  names  of  tlie  discoverers. 

From  Cannelton,  Mr.  I,  F.  Manslield  has  sent:  Astero- 
phplUtes  grandis,  Neuropterls  GraagerU  one  leaflet  which 
seems  referable  to  N.  Agassizi  (or  perhaps  represents  a 
form  of  Odontoperis  Alpma),  Pecopteris  Clstli,  P.  Clfn- 
toni\  P.  testila,  P.  denlata,  Lepidoderbdron  aculeaium, 
Jikabdovarpus  clavatiLS,  and  especially  a  beautiful  speci- 
men, the  top  of  a  pinna  of  Dicti/opteris  neuropteroldes, 
Gutb. 

From  Arkansas  we  have  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Harvey :  Conos- 
tycus  BroadUeadi,  AsterophyUites  gracilis  (in  numerous 
fragments,  some  of  them  fructifled),  CaJamostachys  typica, 
Schp.  (a  splendid  specimen,  with  fructifications  distinct), 
Alelhopteris  Helena,  Pseudopecopteris  7nu.ri.cata  (abund- 
ant), P.  latifolia,  P.  cordato-ovata,  Sphenopteris  crenaia, 
S.  2>settdo-3furrayana,  8.  HoPningJiaiisii,  Rhacophyllum 
filiciforme,  Lepidodeiidroa  VeUheimianum,  L.  modula- 
turn,  Sigillaria  reticulata,  Cardiocarpus  orbiculariK  (in 
numeTOUs  specimens),  Trigonocarpiis  Parkinsoni,  nnd  two 
new  species  of  Sphenopteris  of  the  typa  of  S.  Hoening- 
hausii. 

From  Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson,  St.  Clairsville.  we  have  still : 
Neuropteris  a/iomala,  Pecopteris  elegans,  P.  squamosa  {?  a 
specimen  too  small  for  positive  identification),  P.  Clarkii, 
P.  Miltoni  and  Wiabdocarpus  muZtistratus.* 

•Some  Bpeoles  dMoribed  by  Prof.  Fontaine  in  his  memoirs  on  the  Naw 
riversndon  the  Conglomerate  measnri^B  of  W.  VlrginlAare  named  here  l>elow, 
for  B  separate  oompariaon  of  the  plants  nf  thoae  gronps. 
<S&OP. ) 
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A  recent  revision  made  in  the  cabinet  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  the  fossil  plants  found  around 
Pittston,  has  enabled  me  to  fix  with  more  precision  the  refer- 
ence of  the  species  to  their  horizon. 

§  40.  Prof.  Schimper,  in  his  Vegetable  Paleontology,  de- 
scribes, deducting  the  synonymy,  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
species  from  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  About  one 
hundred  have  been  discovered  there  since  the  publication 
of  that  work. 

Of  the  whole  number  (say  930)  nearly  two  hundred  are 
recognized  in  the  coal  measures  of  North  America. 

These  European  species,  referable  to  all  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  carboniferous,  have  been  described  by  more  than 
fifty  different  authors,  from  Schlotheim,  1804,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

As  seen  from  the  table  we  know  as  yet  from  the  U.  S. 
coal  measures  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  species,  most  of 
them  described  since  1850 ;  for  before  that  time  a  few  coal 
plants  only  were  published  or  figured  by  Steinhauer,  1818, 
and  a  few  others  (seventeen)  by  Brongniart  (1828-1844) 
from  American  specimens. 

These  materials  we  have  to  use ; 

For  a  comparison  of  the  U.  S.  Coal  Flora  with  that  of 
Europe. 

For  a  few  remarks  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants. 

For  an  exposition  of  their  stratigraphical  distribution. 

For  a  review  of  the  origin,  succession  and  modifications 
of  some  of  the  more  important  vegetable  types,  from  the 
base  of  the  coal  measures  upwards. 


Chapter  IV. 
The  U.  S.  Coal  Flora  compared  to  that  of  Europe. 

%  41.  For  the  Thalamophytes  or  marine  plants,  no  point  of 
compari-son  is  found  in  tho  Etiropuan  coal  flora.  Tlie  species 
ilescrilied  in  this  volume  are  as  j-et  the  only  representatives 
of  marine  plants  found  in  tlie  coal  measures  of  any  country. 

§  42.  With  few  exceptions,  the  CalamaricB  are  f lie  same  on 
both  continents.  All  our  CalaiiiUe.i  except  two,  insufficient- 
ly defined  from  poor  specimens,  are  European.  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  Calamites  is,  however,  uncertain,  as  the 
authors  generally  differ  on  the  value  of  the  specific  charac- 
ters of  these  plants.  Calamodendroit  which  I  have  placed 
in  this  order  belongs  to  the  upper  coal  measures  of  Europe, 
the  Permo-Carboniferous  and  Permian :  the  characters  of 
the  plants  are  recognized  mostly  from  anatomical  analysis 
which  we  are  unahle  to  do  here.  Of  AsterophylUtes,  three 
species  pertain  as  yet  exclusively  to  the  American  flora, 
and  three  species  also  of  Spheitophylliim.  Annularia 
species  are  identical,  excepting  A.  inflata,  which  may  be  a 
mere  form  of  A.  long'tfolla.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
the  species  of  the  Calamaria  are  defined  by  moi-e  complete 
specimens,  scarcely  any  difference  will  be  remarked  between 
the  European  and  the  American  representatives  of  this 
order. 

Tile  genus  Trochophylhim,  hypothetically  added  to  this 
division  is  formed  of  two  exclusively  American  plants. 

§  43.  In  the  Ferns,  the  differences  are  very  great,  ()ne  third 
only  of  the  two  hundred  ninety-four  species  described  from 
the  U.  S.  Coal  Measures  being  considered  identical  with 
those  of  Europe.  This  difference  seems  at  first  peculiar  and 
might  be  supposed  to  result  essentially  from  uncertain  de- 
terminations, if  it  were  not  rendered  evident  by  a  number  of 
peculiar  distinct  types.  Merely  quoting  the  more  remai-k- 
(661  p.) 
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able  ones,  we  have :  Neuropteris  laciniata^  Roger si^  Clark- 
soni,  Desorii^  rarinervis^  Agassizi^  anomala^  verbencefolia, 
N,  fimbriaia  was  considered  for  years  a  type  peculiar  to 
America,  but  a  relative  species  has  been  found  more  recently 
in  the  anthracite  of  the  Alpine  mountains  of  Savoy.  In 
Odontopterls^  we  have :  ONewberrii^  cornuta,  heterophylla^ 
Worthenii,  subcuneata^  gracilUma;  and  then  Lesley  a 
grandis^  Diclyopter is  rubella^  all  Wvq  Megalopteris^*  Tceni- 
opleris  Smithsii^  Nerlopteris^  Ortliogoniopterls^  Danceites^ 
Idiophyllnm  especially,  whose  characters  are  without  ana- 
logy to  any  coal  plant  of  Europe.  In  the  genera  Alethop- 
teris^  Pseudopecopteris^PecopteriSy  SpJienopteris  ^n^  ArcJi- 
CBopteris^  one  half  of  the  species  are  identical,  and  most  of 
those  considered  as  distinct  have  characters  striking  enough 
to  have  been  recognized  as  specific  by  Schimper,  Grand'  - 
Eury  and  other  European  authors. 

The  more  marked  difference  is  in  the  species  of  the 
genus  Rhacophyllum^  of  which  nineteen  are  described  from 
American  specimens,  four  of  which  only  are  European. 
These  plants  appear  to  have  been  either  parasitic  ui)on  other 
Ferns  or  sometimes  merely  protophylles,  like  the  foliaceous 
patches  preceeding  the  unfolding  of  stems  and  fronds  of 
some  Ferns.  A  number  of  these  vegetable  organisms  are 
found  exclusivelv  in  nodules  or  iron  concretions  wherein 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  plants  have  been  preserved.  This 
may  account  for  the  great  number  of  species  we  have  of  this 
genus,  and  also  for  the  separate  fruiting  fragments  of  Ferns 
described  under  the  name  of  Sorocladus  and  of  rhizomas, 
none  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Europe. 

The  preponderance  of  Fern-trees  in  the  U.  S.  coal  flora, 
seen  by  remains  of  Stemmatopteris^  Caulopteris^  and  Mega- 
phytura^  was  probably  caused  by  peculiar  differences  in  the 
atmosi)heric  circumstances.  Of  these  genera  we  have  twen- 
ty-four species,  two  of  which  only,  Caulopteris  Cistii  and 
Megaphylum  McLayi^  are  identified  from  Europe. 

§  44.  The  Lycopodiacece  have,  here  as  in  Europe,  entered  to 
a  great  extent  into  the  composition  of  the  coal.    The  number 

*Saporta  (in  letter)  says  that  fragments  of  large  leaves  probably  referable 
to  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  France. 
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of  species  of  this  class,  recognized  in  the  American  coal 
measures  is  increased  by  fructitications,  some  of  these  of 
peculiar  conformation,  which  for  the  genera  Lepidophyl- 
turn,  Lcpidocystis,  Sporocystis,  have  scarcely  been  des- 
cribed by  European  authors. 

Tlie  genus  LepUlodeiidron.  is  represented  in  Schimper's 
Veget.  Paleont.  by  fifty-nine  species,  deducting  the  syno- 
nyms, thirty  to  forty  in  number.  Of  the  species,  twelve  are 
identified  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures,  besides  twenty-nine 
described  as  new. 

For  tliis  genus  and  for  Sigillaria  also,  the  characters 
we  have  for  determination  are  merely  taken  from  the  scars 
left  on  the  bark,  as  points  of  attachment  of  the  leaves.  As 
they  ai-e  variable  in  their  characters  at  different  ages,  it  has 
been  asserted,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  number  of 
siiecies  is  by  far  too  widely  increased.  I  have  already  re- 
marked on  the  subject,  p.  364.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
from  the  number  of  species  published  in  these  two  genera 
from  the  Eurojiean  coal  flora,  it  would  be  rational  to  come 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  Schimper,  after  carefully  reduc- 
ing tlie  number  of  species  by  elimination  of  those  consid- 
ered as  synonyms,  lias  still,  for  Lepidodendron,  seven  to 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  species  of  the  whole  coal  flora,  and 
for  SiffiVaria  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  Lepidodendron  make 
only  six  and  a  half  and  the  Sigillaria  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  species  described  in  this  flora. 

I  believe,  liowever,  that  for  these  two  genera,  still  more 
than  for  the  Ferns,  the  number  of  species  may  be  reduced 
hereafter  by  comparison  of  American  with  European  speci- 
mens, although  we  have,  as  for  the  Ferns,  some  peculiar 
types  which,  witliout  analogy  to  any  of  those  recognized  in 
Europe,  evince  the  continental  cliaracter  of  each  flora.  Of 
this  kind  are  Lepidodendron  Brittsii,  latifolium,  squami- 
feruvi,  corrugatum,  cnstatum,  turbinatum,  Worthenii, 
diplotegioides,  and  also  (though  contested)  the  common  L. 
clypeatuvi. 

Our  species  of  Lycopodlte'!  are  also  mostly  distinct,  es- 
pecially L.  strictus  and  L.  annular {(sfoh'us.  One,  L.  Or- 
toni,  belongs  to  the  group  of  Lycopods  with  dimorphous 
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leaves  (Selaginella\  represented  in  Euroi)e  by  four  diflferent 
species. 

In  UlocUndron  the  species  are  identical  excejjt  one. 

IlaJonla  has  three  identical  species,  one  related  and  two 
of  peculiar  tyjjes  ;  while  of  the  LepidopJdoios^  only  two  of 
the  eight  species  described  here  are  identified  in  Europe. 

It  is  especially  in  the  fructifications  of  the  Lycopodiace(B : 
Lepidostrobus^  Lepldophyllum^  Lepidocystis  and  Sporo- 
cystis,  that  we  liave  here  a  number  of  greatly  diversified 
forms  most  of  them  unknown  in  Europe.  These  vegetable 
remains  have  been  obtained  mostly  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
creek,  the  shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  those  of  Cannelton,  and 
in  the  intra  conglomerate  shale  (the  Campbell's  ledge)  of 
Pittston.  Of  eleven  si^ecies  of  Lepidostrobus^  and  five  of 
Lepidophyllum^  three  only  are  European.  All  the  species 
of  Lepidostrobus  {Macrocystis)  and  all  those  of  Lepidocys- 
tis and  Sporocystis  are  exclusively  American. 

The  number  of  fructifications  of  the  Lycopodiacecje,  is 
compaiTitively  far  above  that  of  the  species  of  Lepidoden- 
dron.  The  very  distinct  and  peculiar  characters  of  these 
remains  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  trees  of  this 
class  of  i)lants  were  more  diversified  in  genera  and  species 
than  is  generally  believed. 

§  45.  What  is  said  for  the  Lycopodiacece  may  be  repeated 
for  the  Sigillarice^  excei^t  for  the  fructifications,  of  which 
as  yet  scarcely  anything  is  known.  Possibly  the  species  of 
Lepidostrobus  (Jfacrocystis)  may  be  referable  to  Sig  ilia  rice. 
If  this  were  ascertained,  the  group  should  be  definitely 
placed  with  the  Lycopodiaceo?.  But  as  yet  we  have  no 
positive  proof  of  the  relation.  Remains  of  Macrocijstis  at 
Cannelton  correspond  in  abundance  to  those  of  Sigillaria 
mouostygma  only  ;  for  this  locality  has  merely  rare  speci- 
mens of  a  few  other  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodemlron. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  species  of  Sigillaria  to  the 
flora  is  remarked  above.  Of  the  fifty  species  described 
here  half  of  them  are  European.  As  essentially  distinct 
types  besides  S.  monostigvia  we  have :  S.  rtticulata^  stel- 
lata,Sc7iiviperi^  corrugata^  MassiliensiSj  acuminata^  Pitts- 
toniana  and  Lacoei. 
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Remains  of  Stiymaria  are  found  everywliei-e  in  abund- 
ance, as  said  already,  from  tlie  lowest  to  the  upper  coal 
strata,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures.  The 
flora  of  the  Michigan  coal  is  as  yet  known  to  me  only  by 
the  communication  of  a  large  number  of  si>ecimens  of  Stig- 
jnariit.  Most  of  the  species  or  vai-ieties  are  common  to  the 
coal  flora  of  both  continents. 

The  f^enus  Spiranyiuni  is  represented  in  the  U.  S.  Carbo- 
niferous liy  tour  distinct  species,  two  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  sub- conglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston.  Until 
now  it  has  no  representatives  in  that  of  Europe  where  plants 
of  this  kind  appear  later,  mostly  in  the  Tiias.  8.  carboaar- 
ium,  Schp.,  only,  is  fi-om  the  New  Red  or  Lower  Permian  of 
Saxony,  The  author  remarks  on  it  chat  the  existence  of 
this  vegetable  tyjw  positively  dates  from  the  Permian. 

The  Cuidaitea  are  particularly  interesting  on  account  of 
its  now  generally  acknowledged  relation  to  the  Gymno- 
sperms. 

Until  1877,  when  the  flora  of  Urand'Enry  was  published, 
the  Vordiulrie  were  known  merely  from  fitigments  of  leaves, 
and  their  affinities  were  not  clearly  defined.  From  the  re- 
mains described  in  that  work  and  from  the  nnmeroiis  speci- 
mens di8c<tvered  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures,  the  characters 
of  these  plants  and  their  distribution  Itave  been  more  dis- 
tinctly exposed.  The  species  are  difficult  to  separate.  Of 
thirty  referable  to  this  order,  and  descril>ed  here  as  stems, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  eight  only  are  identified  with 
those  of  Europe.  The  differences  in  typical  characters 
between  the  plants  of  both  continents  are  still  more  striking 
in  tliis  order  than  in  the  SigillarieE.  Cordmles  grandi- 
/oli'iis,  Lacoei,  diversifolius,  gracilis,  radiafus,  costatus, 
serpens,  are  quite  as  distinct  as  si)ecie3  as  Cordaistrobus 
and  liesmiophyllum,  are  aa  genera. 

As  yet  ripe  or  full  grown  fruits  of  Cord-aitvs  still  at- 
tached to  stems,  have  only  been  found  in  the  U.  S.  Coal 
measures. 

§  46.  The  seeds  are  described  as  Cardiocarpus,  Rhahdo- 
carpus.  Trigonocarpus  and  OarpoUthes.  Those  refemble 
to  Cardiocarpus  are  generally  small,  locally  distributed, 
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and  of  difficult  determination.  They  represent  mostly  new 
species.  Of  the  twe!ity-two  described  here  eighteen  are  of 
the  sub-conglomerate  measures,  and  of  these  only  five  are 
identified  with  European  ones.  Of  over  fourteen  species 
of  Rhabdocarpus  three  are  European,  and  of  Trigonocar- 
pus^  mostly  sub-conglomerate,  we  have  fifteen  species,  five 
of  w^hich  only  are  European.  This  genus,  like  Cardiocar- 
pus^  is  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures  especially  represented  in 
the  Sub-conglomerate. 

§  47.  After  marking  the  relation  and  differences  in  the 
plants  of  the  Carboniferous  of  both  continents,  can  we  pos- 
itively assert  that  the  flora  represents  the  vegetation  of  one 
and  the  same  epoch?  The  climatic  circumstances,  tem- 
perature, atmospheric  humidity,  etc.,  being  identical  at 
that  time  over  the  whole  Northern  hemisphere,  is  it  not 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  plants  should  be  exactly  the  same 
here  as  they  were  in  Europe  ? 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  does  not 
merely  depend  upon  the  atmosphere.  The  nature  of  the 
land,  its  mineral  compounds,  the  origin  of  the  vegetable 
types,  their  deviations  and  modifications  in  passing  to  spe- 
cies or  genera,  the  transfer  of  seeds,  and  a  quantity  of  other 
causative  agents  modify  the  characters  of  the  vegetation 
and  its  distribution  even  at  short  distances.  For  example, 
the  bed  of  coal  shale  at  Morris  is  the  equivalent  of  that  of 
Mazon  creek  ;  the  formation  is  identifiable  over  the'interval 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  which  separates  the  localities  where 
plants  have  been  most  searched  for  and  collected.  Now 
from  Mazon  creek  w^e  have  eighty-five  species  not  seen  at 
Morris,  while  thirty-five  found  at  Morris  have  not  been  seen 
at  Mazon  creek.  Setting  aside  the  species  of  geneml  dis- 
tribution, the  two  localities  have  only  fifteen  species  in 
common. 

The  most  common  vegetable  types  of  the  Coal  epoch  are 
all  identical  on  both  continents.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
very  few  of  the  American  genera  are  not  represented  in 
Europe,  and  vice  versa.  Of  the  species  described  from  the 
U.  S.  Carboniferous,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  or  one-third,  are  European. 
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Chapter  III. 

Amount  of  Materials  composing  the  Coal  Flora. 

§  39.  Of  the  species  of  the  Coal  flora,  named  in  the  Table 
of  Distribution,  a  few  have  been  found  and  determined  after 
the  printing  of  the  descriptive  part.  It  is  proper  to  men- 
tion them  here  in  order  to  indicate  the  localities  wherefrom 
they  are  derived  and  the  names  of  tlie  discoverers. 

From  Cannelton,  Mr.  I,  F.  Mansfield  has  sent:  Astero- 
phyllites  grandis^  Neuropteris  Oraagerl^  one  leaflet  which 
seems  referable  to  N.  Agassizi  (or  perhaps  represents  a 
form  of  Odontoperls  Alpina\  Pecopteris  Cistii^  P.  CUn- 
toni,  P.  vestlta^  P.  dentata^  Lepidodendron  aculeatum^ 
jRhabdocarpus  clavatus^  and  especially  a  beautiful  speci- 
men, the  top  of  a  pinna  of  Dictyopteris  near optero Ides ^ 
Gutb. 

From  Arkansas  we  have  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Harvey  :  Conos- 
tycus  Broadheadi^  AsterophylUtes  gracilis  (in  numerous 
fragments,  some  of  them  fructified),  Calamostachys  typica^ 
Schp.  (a  splendid  specimen,  with  fructifications  distinct), 
Alethopteris  Helence^  Pseudopecopteris  muricata  (abund- 
ant), P.  latifolia^  P.  cordato-ovata^  Sphenopteris  erenata^ 
S.  pseudo-Murrayana^  S,  HoeningJiausii^  Rhacophyllum 
filiciforme,  Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum^  L.  mod-ula- 
tum^  Sigillaria  reticulata^  Cardiocarpus  orbicularis  (in 
^  numerous  specimens),  Trigonocarpas  Parkinsoni^  and  two 
new  species  of  Sphenopteris  of  the  typa  of  S,  Hoening- 
hausii. 

From  Mr.  P.  W.  Emerson,  St.  Clairsville,  we  have  still : 
Neuropteris  ano mala,  Pecopteris  elegans,  P.  squamosa  (.^  a 
specimen  too  small  for  positive  identification),  P.  ClarJcii^ 
P.  Miltoni  and  Rhdbdocarpus  multistratus* 

♦Some  speoies  described  by  Prof.  Fontaine  in  his  memoirs  on  the  New- 
river  and  on  the  Conglomerate  measures  of  W.  Virginia  are  named  here  below, 
for  a  separate  oomparison  of  the  plants  of  those  groups. 

(  660  P.  ) 
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A  recent  revision  made  in  the  cabinet  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  of  the  fossil  plants  found  around 
Pittston,  has  enabled  me  to  fix  with  more  precision  the  refer- 
ence of  the  species  to  their  liorizon. 

§  40.  Prof.  Schimper,  in  his  Vegetable  Paleontology,  de- 
scribes, deducting  the  synonymy,  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
sj^ecies  from  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  About  one 
hundred  have  been  discovered  there  since  the  publication 
of  that  work. 

Of  the  whole  number  (say  930)  nearly  two  hundred  are 
recognized  in  the  coal  measures  of  North  America. 

These  European  species,  referable  to  all  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  carboniferous,  have  been  described  by  more  than 
fifty  different  authors,  from  Schlotheim,  1804,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

As  seen  from  the  table  we  know  as  yet  from  the  U.  S. 
coal  measures  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  species,  most  of 
them  described  since  1850 ;  for  before  that  time  a  few  coal 
plants  only  were  published  or  figured  by  Steinhauer,  1818, 
and  a  few  others  (seventeen)  by  Brongniart  (1828-1844) 
from  American  specimens. 

These  materials  we  have  to  use : 

For  a  comparison  of  the  U.  S.  Coal  Flora  with  that  of 
Europe. 

For  a  few  remarks  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants. 

For  an  exposition  of  their  stratigraphical  distribution. 

For  a  review  of  the  origin,  succession  and  modifications 
of  some  of  the  more  important  vegetable  types,  from  the 
base  of  the  coal  measures  ujiwards. 


Chapter  IV. 

The  U,  S.  Coal  Flora  compared  to  that  of  Europe, 

§  41.  For  the  Tlialamophy  tes  or  marine  plants,  no  point  of 
comparison  is  found  in  tlie  European  coal  flora.  The  species 
described  in  this  vohiraeare  as  yet  the  only  representatives 
of  marine  plants  found  in  tlie  coal  measures  of  any  country. 

§  42.  With  few  exceptions,  the  CalamaricB  are  the  same  on 
both  continents.  All  our  Calamites  except  two,  insufficient- 
ly defined  from  poor  specimens,  are  European.  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  Calamites  is,  however,  uncertain,  as  the 
authors  generally  differ  on  the  value  of  the  specific  charac- 
ters of  these  plants.  Calamodendron  which  I  have  placed 
in  this  order  belongs  to  the  upper  coal  measures  of  Europe, 
the  Permo-Carboniferous  and  Permian ;  the  characters  of 
the  plants  are  recognized  mostly  from  anatomical  analysis 
which  we  are  unable  to  do  here.  Of  Asterophyllites^  three 
species  pertain  as  yet  exclusively  to  the  American  flora, 
and  three  species  also  of  Sphenophyllum.  Annularia 
species  are  identical,  excepting  A.  inflata^  which  may  be  a 
mere  form  of  A.  longifolia.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
the  species  of  the  Calaviarice,  are  defined  by  more  complete 
specimens,  scarcely  any  difference  will  be  remarked  between 
the  European  and  the  American  representatives  of  this 
order. 

The  genus  Trochophyllum^  hypothetically  added  to  this 
division  is  formed  of  two  exclusively  American  plants. 

§  43.  In  the  Ferns,  the  differences  are  very  great,  one  third 
only  of  the  two  hundred  ninety-four  species  described  from 
the  U.  S.  Coal  Measures  being  considered  identical  with 
those  of  Europe.  This  difference  seems  at  first  peculiar  and 
might  be  sui^posed  to  result  essentially  from  uncertain  de- 
terminations, if  it  were  not  rendered  evident  by  a  number  of 
peculiar  distinct  types.     Merely  quoting  the  more  remark- 
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able  ones,  we  have  :  Nearopteris  laciniaia^  Rogersi^  Clurk- 
sonl,  Desorit\  rarinervis,  Agassizi^  aiwmala^  verheiuzfolia, 
N,  fimbriata  was  considered  for  years  a  type  peculiar  to 
America,  but  a  relative  species  has  been  found  more  recently 
in  the  anthracite  of  tlie  Alpine  mountains  of  Savoy.  In 
Odontopteris,  we  have :  ONewberrii^  cornuta^  heterophylla^ 
Worthenii,  subcuneata^  gracilUma;  and  then  Lesleya 
grandis,  Dictyopteris  rubella^  all  the  MegalopteriSy*  Tceni- 
opterh  ^mithsii^  Neriopteris^  Ortliogoniopteris^  DancBiteSy 
Idiophijllum  especially,  whose  characters  are  without  ana- 
logy to  any  coal  plant  of  Europe.  In  the  genera  Alethop- 
teris,  Pseudopecopterls^Pecopteris^  SphenopterisfxJidiArch- 
aopteris^  one  half  of  the  species  are  identical,  and  most  of 
those  considered  as  distinct  have  characters  striking  enough 
to  have  been  recognized  as  specific  by  Schimper,  Grand' - 
Eury  and  other  European  authors. 

The  more  marked  difference  is  in  the  species  of  the 
genus  Rhacophyllum^  of  which  nineteen  are  described  from 
American  specimens,  four  of  which  only  are  Euroi)ean. 
Thece  phmts  api)ear  to  have  been  either  parasitic  upon  other 
Ferns  or  sometimes  merely  protophylles,  like  the  foliaceous 
patches  preceeding  the  unfolding  of  stems  and  fronds  of 
some  Ferns.  A.  number  of  these  vegetable  organisms  are 
found  exclusively  in  nodules  or  iron  concretions  wherein 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  plants  have  been  preserved.  This 
may  account  for  the  great  number  of  species  we  have  of  this 
genus,  and  also  for  the  separate  fruiting  fnigments  of  Ferns 
described  under  the  name  of  Sorocladus  and  of  rhizomas, 
none  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  Europe. 

The  preponderance  oT  Fern- trees  in  the  U.  S.  coal  flora, 
seen  by  remains  of  Steiumatopter is^  Caidopteris^  and  Mega- 
jihytuvi,,  was  probably  caused  by  peculiar  differences  in  the 
atmosi)heric  circumstances.  Of  these  genera  we  have  twen- 
ty-four species,  two  of  which  onh%  Caulopteris  Cistii  and 
Megaphylum  McLayi^  are  identified  from  Europe. 

§  44.  The  Lycopodiacece  have,  here  as  in  Europe,  entered  to 
a  great  extent  into  the  composition  of  the  coal.    The  number 

*  Saporta  (in  loiter)  says  that  frap^ments  of  large  leaves  probably  referable 
to  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  France. 
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of  species  of  this  class,  recognized  in  the  American  coal 
measures  is  increased  by  fructifications,  some  of  these  of 
peculiar  conformation,  which  for  the  genera  Lepidophyl- 
lum^  Lcpidocystis^  Sporocystis^  have  scarcely  been  des- 
cribed by  European  authors. 

The  genus  Lepidodendron  is  represented  in  Schimper's 
Veget.  Paleont.  by  fifty-nine  species,  deducting  the  syno- 
nyms, thirty  to  forty  in  number.  Of  the  species,  twelve  are 
identified  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures,  besides  twenty-nine 
described  as  new. 

For  this  genus  and  for  SigiUaria  also,  the  characters 
we  have  for  determination  are  merely  taken  from  the  scars 
left  on  the  bark,  as  points  of  attachment  of  the  leaves.  As 
they  are  variable  in  their  characters  at  different  ages,  it  has 
been  asserted,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  number  of 
species  is  by  far  too  widely  increased.  I  have  already  re- 
marked on  the  subject,  p.  364.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
from  the  number  of  species  published  in  these  two  genera 
from  the  European  coal  flora,  it  would  be  rational  to  come 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  Schimper,  after  carefully  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  species  by  elimination  of  those  consid- 
ered as  synonyms,  has  still,  for  Lepidodendron^  seven  to 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  species  of  the  whole  coal  flora,  and 
for  Sigillaria  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  Lepidodendron  make 
only  six  and  a  half  and  the  Sigillaria  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  species  described  in  this  flora. 

I  believe,  however,  that  for  these  two  genera,  still  more 
than  for  the  Ferns,  the  number  of  species  may  be  reduced 
hereafter  by  comparison  of  American  with  European  speci- 
mens, although  we  have,  as  for  the  Ferns,  some  peculiar 
types  which,  without  analogy  to  any  of  those  recognized  in 
Europe,  evince  the  continental  character  of  each  flora.  Of 
this  kind  are  Lepidodendron  Brittsii^  latifolinm^  squami- 
ferum^  corrugatum^  costatum^  turbinatum^  Worthenii^ 
diplotegioides^  and  also  (though  contested)  the  common  L. 
clypeatum. 

Our  species  of  Lycopodites  are  also  mostly  distinct,  es- 
pecially L,  sir  ictus  and  L.  annular  icefoUus.  One,  L.  Or- 
toni,  belongs  to  the  group  of  Lycopods  with  dimorphous 
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leaves  (Sclar/ine/la),  n^preseiited  iji  Eiiroi)e  by  four  different 
species. 

In  Ulodendron  the  species  are  identical  excex)t  one. 

llalonla  has  three  identical  species,  one  related  and  two 
of  peculiar  tyjjes  ;  while  of  the  Lepidophloios^  only  two  of 
the  eight  species  described  here  are  identified  in  Europe. 

It  is  especially  in  the  fructifications  of  the  Lycopodiacece : 
Lepldostrobus^  Lepidophyllam^  Lepidocystis  ami  Sporo- 
cyst  is,  that  we  have  here  a  number  of  gi'eatly  divei'sliied 
forms  most  of  them  unknown  in  Europe.  These  vegetable 
remains  have  been  obtained  mostly  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon 
creek,  the  shale  of  the  Morris  coal,  those  of  Cannelton,  and 
in  the  intra  conglomemte  shale  (the  Campbell's  ledge)  of 
Pittston.  Of  eleven  species  of  Lepidostrobus^  and  five  of 
LepidopliyUum,  three  only  are  European.  All  the  species 
of  Lepidostrohns  (Macrocystis)  and  all  those  of  Lepidocys- 
tis  and  Sporocystis  ure  exclusively  American. 

The  number  of  fructifications  of  the  Lycopodlacecc,  is 
comparatively  far  above  that  of  the  species  of  Lepldoden- 
dro)t.  The  very  distinct  and  peculiar  characters  of  these 
remains  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  trees  of  this 
class  of  plants  were  more  diversified  in  genem  and  species 
than  is  genemlly  believed. 

§  4i5.  What  is  said  for  the  Lycopodlacece  may  be  repented 
for  the  >^hjillarla\  except  for  the  f rue* tificat ions,  of  which 
as  yet  scarcely  anything  is  known.  Possibly  the  species  of 
Lepidosl robus  {Macrocystis)  may  be  refenible  to  Sigilluria:. 
If  this  were  ascertained,  the  grouj)  should  be  definitely 
pla(*ed  with  the  Lycopodiaccw.  But  as  yet  we  liave  no 
positive  proof  of  the  relation.  Remains  of  Macrocystis  at 
Cannelton  (Correspond  in  abundance  to  tliose  of  Siyillaria 
monostygma  only  ;  for  this  locality  has  merely  rare  speci- 
mens of  a  few  other  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodoidron, 

The  number  and  proportion  of  species  of  Siyill-aria  to  the 
flora  is  remarked  above.  Of  the  fifty  species  descril>ed 
here  half  of  them  are  European.  As  essentially  distinct 
types  besides  a9.  vioiiostigma  we  have :  S,  reticulata^  st^l- 
lata,  ScJum per i^  corrugata^  Massiliensis^  acuminata^  Pitts- 
toniana  and  Lacoei, 
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Remains  of  Sliyjftarla  are  found  everywhere  in  abund- 
ance, as  said  already,  from  the  lowest  to  the  upper  coal 
strata,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal  measures.  The 
flom  of  the  Michigan  coal  is  as  yet  known  to  me  only  by 
the  communication  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  Stlg- 
mar  la.  Most  of  the  species  or  varieties  are  common  to  the 
coal  flora  of  both  continents. 

The  genus  Spirangium  is  represented  in  the  U.  S.  Carbo- 
niferous by  four  distinct  species,  two  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  sul)-c()nglomerate  ledge  of  Pittston.  Until 
now  it  has  no  representatives  in  that  of  Europe  where  plants 
of  tills  kind  appear  later,  mostly  in  the  Trias.  8,  carbonar- 
iuiiu  Schp.,  only,  is  from  the  New  Red  or  Lower  Permian  of 
Saxony.  The  author  remarks  on  it  that  the  existence  of 
this  vegetable  type  positively  dates  from  the  Permian. 

The  CordaUece  are  particularly  interesting  on  account  of 
its  now  generally  acknowledged  relation  to  the  Gymno- 
sperms. 

Until  1877,  when  the  flora  of  Grand' Eury  was  published, 
the  Cordlatece  were  known  merely  from  fragments  of  leaves, 
O-nd  their  affinities  were  not  clearly  defined.  From  the  re- 
mains described  in  that  work  and  from  the  numerous  speci- 
mens discovered  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures,  the  characters 
of  these  plants  and  their  distribution  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly exposed.  The  species  are  difficult  to  separate.  Of 
thirty  referable  to  this  order,  and  described  here  as  stems, 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  eight  only  are  identified  with 
those  of  Europe.  The  differences  in  typical  cliaracters 
between  the  plants  of  both  continents  are  still  more  striking 
in  this  order  than  in  the  Slgillarice.  Cordaltes  grandi- 
folitis^  Lacoei^  diversifolius,  gracilis^  radialits^  costaias, 
serpens^  are  quite  as  distinct  as  species  as  Cordaistrobus 
and  Desmiophyllum  are  as  genera. 

As  yet  ripe  or  full  grown  fruits  of  Cordaites  still  at- 
tached to  stems,  have  only  been  f(mnd  in  the  U.  S.  Coal 
measures. 

§  46.  The  seeds  are  described  as  Car diocar pits ^  Rhabdo- 
carpus,  Trigonocarpus  and  CarpolUhes,  Those  referable 
to  Cardlocarpus  are  generally  small,  locally  distributed, 
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and  of  difficult  determination.  They  represent  mostly  new 
species.  Of  the  t well ty- two  described  here  eighteen  are  of 
the  sab-conglomerate  measures,  and  of  these  only  five  are 
identified  with  European  ones.  Of  over  fourteen  species 
of  Mhabdocarpus  three  are  European,  and  of  Trigonocar- 
puSy  mostly  sub-conglomerate,  we  have  fifteen  species,  five 
of  which  only  are  European.  This  genus,  like  Cardiocar- 
pus,  is  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures  especially  represented  in 
the  Sub-conglomerate. 

§  47.  After  marking  the  relation  and  differences  in  the 
plants  of  the  Carboniferous  of  both  continents,  can  we  pos- 
itively assert  that  the  flora  represents  the  vegetation  of  one 
and  the  same  epoch?  The  climatic  circumstances,  tem- 
perature, atmospheric  humidity,  etc.,  being  identical  at 
that  time  over  the  whole  Northern  hemisphere,  is  it  not 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  plants  should  be  exactly  the  same 
here  as  they  were  in  Europe  ? 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  does  not 
merely  depend  upon  the  atmosphere.  The  nature  of  the 
land,  its  mineral  compounds,  the  origin  of  the  vegetable 
types,  their  deviations  and  modifications  in  passing  to  spe- 
cies or  genera,  the  transfer  of  seeds,  and  a  quantity  of  other 
causative  agents  modify  the  characters  of  the  vegetation 
and  its  distribution  even  at  short  distances.  For  example, 
the  bed  of  coal  shale  at  Morris  is  the  equivalent  of  that  of 
Mazon  creek  ;  the  formation  is  identifiable  over  the'interval 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  which  separates  the  localities  where 
plants  have  been  most  searched  for  and  collected.  Now 
from  Mazon  creek  we  have  eighty-five  species  not  seen  at 
Morris,  while  thirty-five  found  at  Morris  have  not  been  seen 
at  Mazon  creek.  Setting  aside  the  species  of  general  dis- 
tribution, the  two  localities  have  only  fifteen  species  in 
common. 

The  most  common  vegetable  types  of  the  Coal  epoch  are 
all  identi(*al  on  both  continents.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
very  few  of  the  American  genera  are  not  represented  in 
Europe,  and  vice  versa.  Of  the  species  descril)ed  from  the 
U.  S.  Cnrboniferous,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  or  one-third,  are  European. 
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Thia  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  most  intimate  correlation  of 
the  floras  nf  botli  continents  at  the  Carboniferous  age. 


Geographical  distribution  of  the  plaids  of  the  U.  S. 
Coal  measures. 

§  48.  There  is  no  si>ecial  remark  to  make  on  this  subject. 
A  comparison  of  the  species  found  at  different  localities 
whose  liunzon  is  recognized,  the  same  shows  their  geo- 
gi-aphical  di8tnl)ution.  The  different  localities  of  one  and 
the  same  geological  age  are  placed  in  the  same  cohinin  of 
the  table  of  distribution.  On  the  thinl  column  (the  Sub- 
conglonienite),  for  example,  one  hundred  and  five  species 
are  indicated  as  contemporaneous  or  occurring  in  the  coal 
fields  at  the  Siime  period  of  time.  It  indicates  also  that 
about  one  third  of  these  species  are  found  at  far  distant 
localities,  as  in  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  &c.,  some  at  a  single  locality,  others  at  two, 
others  at  three  or  four.  Addition  of  species  to  the  column 
by  new  discoveries  will  by  and  by  complete  and  more  dis- 
tinctly interpret  the  characters  of  the  flora  of  the  Sub-con- 
glomerate. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  different  stations  indicated  by 
the  columns  of  tiie  table.  Long  and  continued  researches 
at  distant  localities  whose  horizon  is  ascertained,  afford 
points  of  comparison  for  the  representation  of  the  geographi- 
cal distribution. 

On  this  subject  we  have,  besides  those  marked  in  the  Sub- 
conglomerate,  important  points  of  observation  for  coal  A. 
In  Illinois,  at  Mazon  creek,  Morris,  Miirphysboi-ough,  Col- 
chester. &c. ;  in  Missouri,  at  Clinton  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
Cannelton  and  Pittston.  Of  the  plants  of  these  localities, 
which  I  consider  lis  representing  a  coeval  flora,  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty  species  have  been  already  obtained  up 
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to  the  present  time.     These  materials  afford  ample  means 
for  comparison. 

The  station  of  Mazon  creek,  that  of  Cannelton,  and  the 
Campbeirs  ledge  of  Pittston,  are  for  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution by  far  the  more  important ;  not  merely  for  the 
abundance  of  the  specimens  obtained  from  each  locality, 
but  because  they  more  fully  represent  than  any  other  the 
characters  of  tlie  vegetation  of  the  time. 

In  all  the  other  localities,  the  plants  here  described  have 
been  found  in  the  top  shale  of  the  coal  strata  and,  therefore, 
merely  exhibit  a  diminutive  part  of  the  whole  flora  which 
may  have  contributed  to  the  constituent  of  a  coal  bed,  or 
the  plants  living  during  a  fraction  of  the  whole  period  of 
time  necessarv  for  that  formation.  But  the  nodules  of 
Mazon  creek  are  derived  from  a  stratum  of  soft  clayey  shale 
three  to  eight  feet  thick.  The  bed  has  been  washed  through 
centuries  by  the  water  of  a  creek.  The  heavy  iron-stones 
in  which  the  remains  of  plants  are  imbedded  have  been 
spread  and  heaped,  mixed  together  upon  a  wide  bottom  ; 
therefore,  these  nodules  represent  the  vegetation  of  a  whole 
or  at  least  of  a  prolonged  period.  For  this  reason,  as  also 
for  the  more  perfect  preservation  of  soft  fragments  of  plants, 
which  are  generally  destroyed  in  the  top  shale  of  the  coal 
beds,  the  flora  of  that  locality  is  remarkably  rich  and  im- 
portant. 

The  plants  at  Cannelton  are  found  in  a  lower  bed  of  shale 
or  sliale}^  cannel  coal,  four  feet  thick,  w^liich  is  entirely 
taken  out  of  the  mines  and  carefully  examined,  in  its  whole 
thickness  for  the  vegetable  remains  which  it  abundantly 
contains,  and  which,  as  at  Mazon  creek,  represent  plants 
comi)osing  the  flora  of  the  coal  during  a  prolonged  i)eriod. 

It  is  th(»  same  with  those  found  in  the  shale  of  the  Camp- 
bell's ledge  near  Pittston.  This  bed,  four  feet  thick,  is 
also  entirely  quarried  out  and  searched  in  its  whole  thick- 
ness for  the  collection  and  examination  of  its  vegetable 
remains. 


Chapter  VI. 
Strati grnphical  distribution  of  the  coal  plants. 

§  46.  The  marine  plants  cannot  be  taken  here  into  consider- 
ation, as  they  cannot  offer  any  positive  indication  in  regard 
to  the  horizon  of  the  strata  wliere  they  are  found,  and,  in- 
deed, are  not  likely  to  afford  in  future  time  documents  of 
importance  on  the  subject.  This,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  vagueness  of  their  characters  or  the  difficulty  of  their 
determination,  bnt  because  their  types  are  preserved  for  a 
vast  period  of  time.  Species  of  marine  Algte  apparently 
identical  are  observed  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Cretaceous, 

I  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  species  mentioned  from 
the  Devonian  and  the  Catskill  group.  They  are  consid- 
ered in  the  remarks  on  the  succession  and  development  of 
vegetable  types. 

§  50.  To  the  column  of  the  Pocono  are  referred  the  plants 
partly  described  by  Prof,  Fontaine  from  the  New  River 
group,  with  those  i>btained  by  Prof.  Meek  from  the  Lewis 
tunnel,  of  Allegheny  county,  Virginia ;  a  few  from  Potts- 
ville,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pittston,  and  those  from  the  Sideling 
Hill  tunnel  in  Hiinringdon  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  number  is  small.  Excepting  those  of  the  New  River 
group  nnd  i>f  Lewis  Tunnel,  we  have  only  from  this  geo- 
logical division  Sphenopteris  Jlaccida,  Archaoptcris  obit- 
qua,  A.  oblusa,  A.  minor,  A.  Ha/liana,  A.  hybernica,  A. 
Hogersi,  lifiacophyUum  truncatum,  Lepidodendron  cor- 
TUf/atum.  or  these  we  may  consider  ihe  Archaiopteris 
as  Devonian  or  Catskill  types,  for  A.  minor  was  obtained 
in  numerous  sfwcimens  from  the  Catskill  red  shale  of  Tioga 
county,  Penn'a,  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  A.  obtusa  is  from 
the  same  formation  at  Montrose,  Penn'a ;  Sphenopteris 
flaccidd  is  a  type  of  the  Old  Red  of  Europe.  Rhacophyl- 
luin  Iruncatum  is  comparable  to  Cyclopteris  Broionii, 
which,  with  Lepidodendron  corrugatum.  is  Devonian  in 
Canada.     None  of  these  species  are  found  either  identical 
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or  by  analogous  form  in  the   Sub-conglomerate,  except 
Archceopteris  HalUana  and  Lepidodendron  corrugatum. 

Taking  separately  the  plants  of  the  New  River  formation 
which  Prof.  Fontaine  considers  as  partly  devonian,  con- 
tinued into  the  Pocono*  we  have:  Alethopteris  Helencz 
most  abundant ;  Megalopteris  Dawsoni^  SpJienopter is  ob- 
tusiloba^  Sphenophyllum  antiquum^  Archceopteris  HalU- 
ana. 

Of  these  plants  Alethopteris  Helence  is  the  more  common 
species  of  the  Sub-conglomerate  of  Alabama,  also  abundant 
in  Arkansas  and  in  the  shale  of  the  Jackson  coal  of  Ohio. 
Megalopteris  Dawsoni  is  apparently  a  narrow  leaved  form 
of  M.  Hartii^  described  by  Prof.  Andrews  from  the  upper 
Waverly  group  of  Ohio.  Sphenopteris  obtusiloba  or  8, 
acuta  is  a  sub-conglomerate  and  carboniferous  species. 
These,  with  Sphenophyllum  antiquum  and  Archceopteris 
HalUana^  completing  the  list  of  the  plants  of  the  New 
River  group  are  all  named  in  the  list  given  here  below  of  the 
plants  from  the  Conglomerate  of  West  Virginia. 

Prof.  Fontaine  refers  also  to  the  New  River  formation 
the  few  plants  described  by  Prof.  Meek  from  the  Lewis 
Tunnel ;  Pseudopecopteris  Virginiana^  a  species  closely  al- 
lied to,  perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  P.  speciosa  of  the  Sub-con- 
glomerate of  Alabama.  Triphyllopteris  LescuHana^  a 
beautiful  form  intermediate  between  Archceopteris  Bock- 
schiana,  sub-conglomerate  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Eremop- 
teris^  a  genus  of  which  all  the  species  are  sub-conglomerate 
or  carboniferous,  Lepidodendron  Scobiniforme^  described 
as  Stigmaria  minuta  from  the  upper  Red  shale  below  Potts- 
ville  or  from  near  the  base  of  XII.  Then  Archceopteris  Al- 
leghanensis  which  identified  with  A.  Roemeri  is  a  lower  or 
Pocono  type.f    This  small  group  of  plants  has  therefore 

♦He  sa5rs  as  onoluslon,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  sar.,  vol.  VII,  p.  679.  It  would 
then  seem  that  the  great  expansion  of  the  conglomerate  of  New  River  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  condition  of  things  which 
began  in  much  older  formations  and  continued  until  a  later  era. 

t  Prof.  Fontaine,  who  has  visited  the  locality,  still  mentions  as  seen  there : 
Neuropteris  flezuosa  a  carboniferous  species,  perhaps  taken  for  N,  aubfaleata 
of  the  Alabama  Snb-oonglomerate,  and  Archceopteris  obtusa  a  Devonian  one. 
But  he  remarks  that  he  had  only  time  to  collect  a  few  plants  which  he  has  not 
had  opportunity  to  study  thoroughly,  (t&td.  p,  678.) 
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a  more  ancienL  character  than  that  of  the  Sab-conglomerate 
to  which  it  is  however  allied  by  ideotity  or  close  affinity  of 
all  its  species  except  one. 

We  have  now  fof  comparison  the  plants  of  the  Conglom- 
erate Series  of  West  Virginia  quoted  and  partly  described 
by  Prof.  Fontaine,  as  follow ; 

Sphenopteris  Hmninghausii,  Calamites  Roertieii,  t  Lep- 
idodendron  selagtnoides,  SphenapterLi  adi'anloides  and 
macilenta,  Bornia  radia£a,  Odoniopteris  gracillima,  Cal- 
Upteridium  rugosum,  Cordaites  Robbii,  f  Alethopieris 
Helena;,  Calamites  Cannc^ormis,  Alethopteris  grandi- 
/otia,  Neuropteris  SmithsU,  N.  tenu\folia,  two  sjjecies 
of  imdescribed  SpheTtopteris ;  S.  splnosa,  an  Equiset- 
ititcs,  Asterophyllites  acicularis,  TTigono&irpu,s  Irilocu- 
laris,  Megal^pteris  Ilartii  and  another  species  provision- 
ally named  M.  Swellenl,  Sphenopteris  obtusiloba,  Arches- 
optcTis  Halliana,  Spkenophyllum  aatlquum.  Odoniopte- 
ris Newherrit,  and  Calamites  approximates. 

This  list  is  a  good  abridged  synopsis  of  the  flora  of  the 
Sub  conglomerate,  all  the  species  except  ATcliaopteris  Ual- 
liana  being  true  sub-conglomerate  or  lower  carboniferous ; 
for  ffphenopfiglhim  antiquum  Daws,  is  an  uncertain  species 
described  by  the  author  from  a  single  lobe,  and  determined 
also  by  Prof.  Fontaine  from  a  mere  fragment  of  a  lobe,  and 
AsteropJiylUtes  accicularis  is  referable  to  Calamites  rami- 
fer,  a  sub  or  intra-congloraerate  species,  whose  leaves  are 
similar  to  those  oi  Asterophyllites  foUosus  Xo^^Vvi^a.  Schlm- 
per  compares  A.  accicularis.  Calamites  Roemeri  and  Cor- 
daites Itobbii  are  quoted  by  Prof.  Fontaine  as  doubtful. 

As  remarked  already,  all  the  species  of  New  River  are 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and  though  the  species  are  few, 
as  none  of  them  have  the  characters  of  an  inferior  group  or 
any  devonian  type,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  admit  the  New 
River  formation  as  older  than  the  Sub-conglomerate,  whose 
flora  is  distinctly  characterized. 

§  51.  This  sub-conglomerate  flora  is  represented  by  one  hun- 
dred and  five  species,  of  which  forty-five  exclusively  per- 
tain to  it.  It  has  none  of  the  older  types,  except  those 
quoted  from  New  River  ;  among  them  Archceoptcris  Hal- 
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liana^  which  pass  np  to  the  Upper  Waverly  Sandstone  of 
Ohio. 

Of  species  continued  upwards  to  more  recent  strata,  it 
has  nine  in  the  Intra-conglomerate,  twenty-two  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  true  carboniferous  coal  A,  B,  C,  and  eighteen 
passing  still  higher  to  coal  E,  besides  eighteen  which  repre- 
sented in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  are  com- 
mon species,  and  may  be  eliminated  from  any  comparison 
made  on  the  stratigraphical  distribution.  As  seen  upon 
the  table  where  they  are  indicated  by  an  horizontal  line, 
none  of  them  appear  lower  than  the  Sub-conglomerate.  It 
is  therefore  from  this  well  detennined  geological  division 
that  the  more  important  and  more  numerous  typical  forms  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  have  had  their  origin.* 

Stratigraphical  determination  places  into  this  Sub-con- 
glomerate a  peculiar  bed  of  shale  discovered  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Waverly  Sandstone  of  Ohio,  near  Rushville,  by  Prof. 
E.  B.  Andrews.  This  shale  has  furnished,  especially  Meg- 
alopieris  species  and  some  others,  described  and  figured 
by  Prof.  Andrews,  which  have  not  been  found  in  any  part 
of  the  productive  Coal-measures.  The  same  formation  also 
barren  of  coal  has  been  observed  near  Port  Bryon,  111.,  as 
recognized  by  plants  which  are  of  the  same  type.  At  this 
last  locality  the  horizon  of  the  shale  could  not  be  positively 
ascertained,  it  was  merely  indicated  as  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  Carboniferous  of  that  country. 

The  originality  of  the  characters  of  these  plants,  their  dis- 
similarity from  the  types  of  the  other  carboniferous  species, 
either  American  or  European,  may  be  explained  in  sup- 
posing that  there  was  already  at  the  coal  epoch  a  land  flora 
distinct  in  its  characters  from  that  of  the  swamps  forming 
coal,  as  is  now  the  flora  of  the  peat  bogs,  and  that  its  re- 
mains being  rarely  preserved  are  still  mostly  unknown  tons. 
Except  two  species  of  Megalopteris  found  in  Canada  and  W. 
Virginia  and  ArchcBopteris  Halllana^  all  the  species  of  this 
isolated  formation  are  peculiar  and  limited  to  it.  They  are 
indicated  upon  the  fourth  column  by  letter  M. 

♦  Only  three  species  are  known  from  the  Mauch  Chunk  red  shale  XI.    The 
proper  place  of  the  group  is,  therefore,  undefined. 
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§  52.  The  intra -conglomerate  plants  are  marked  upon  two 
divisions  of  the  fourth  column,  the  left  side  for  those  of  the 
bituminous  coal  meiisures,  the  other  for  the  anthracite. 

The  wliole  group  has  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  species, 
thirty  of  ivhicli  are  peculiar  to  it.  Twenty-nine  of  these 
are  found  in  iKJth  the  anthracite  and  the  bitnminous,  four 
of  them  limited  to  the  group ;  thirteen  are  also  in  the  Sub- 
conglomemte,  especiallyin  thatof  W.Virginia,  and  twenty- 
live  pass  above,  especially  to  the  lower  strata,  A  to  C,  of 
the  true  Carboniferous. 

This  group  is  remarkable  forits  abundant  remains  of  fructi- 
fications found  mostly  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  and  under 
the  Campbell's  ledge  of  Pittston.  At  Cuyahoga  Falls  the 
seeds  are  associated  with  Ferns,  especially  Alethopteris 
grandifoJia,  LepidodendronVeltheimianum,  three  species 
of  Sigillaria  and  Whittleseya  elegaiis,  while  under  the 
Campbell'  a  ledge  of  Pittston,  they  are  found  with  few  Ferns, 
Calamitcs  rami/er,  two  species  of  Spirangium,  Lepidoden- 
dronVeltheimianum  and  two  sj)ecies  of  Cordaites.  Some 
of  these  numerous  seeds  are  hypothetically  referred  to 
WJiiltleseya  and  to  Cordaites  ;  others  to  Lycopodlacem. 

Tlie  Coal  beds  of  Youngstown  are  identified  with  those 
of  Cuyahoga  Palls  by  the  presence  in  both  of  some  identical 
species,  by  the  abundance  of  seeds  and  by  the  affinity  of 
types.  But  until  now  I  have  not  obtained  sufficient  mater- 
ials in  plant  remains  from  the  Coal  beds  of  Sharon  to 
know  if  they  are  referable  by  their  vegetation  to  the-iiitra- 
conglomei-ate  or  the  sub-conglomerate  measures. 

Most  of  the  specimens  seen  from  around  Sharon  repre- 
sent Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria  species,  with  few  fruits. 
These  remains  agree  in  characters  with  those  of  the  upper 
coal  of  Tennessee,  the  Sewanee  mine,  which,  with  Alethop- 
teris Serlii,  A.  lonchitica  and  AsterophylUtes  grandis,  has 
five  species  of  Sigillaria  and  five  of  Lepidodendron. 

The  jEtna  vein  of  Tennessee,  however,  witli  Sphenopteris- 
iri dactylites,  &'.  lUldrcti,  S.  /urcata,  three  species  of  Lepi- 
dodendron and  three  of  TVigonocarpus  has  its  place  in  the 
Sub-conglomerate.     Therefore,  the  upper  coal  of  Tennesseei 
43  P. 
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like  that  of  Sharon,  may  be  intermediate  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conglomerate,  XII. 

§  53.  It  is  from  the  lower  coal  beds  of  the  true  Carbonifer- 
ous, or  from  Coal  A,  the  first  above  the  Conglomerate,  that 
we  have  the  more  numerous  and  more  important  data. 

Sometimes  two,  even  the  three  of  the  lower  coal  beds  of 
the  Productive  Carboniferous,  A,  B,  C,  of  Lesley's  manual 
are  close  to  each  other,  even  united  in  one,  and  for  this  rea- 
son have  been  indicated  in  the  Reports  of  the  Geol.  Survey 
of  Kentucky,  by  D.  D.  Owen,  as  la,  16,  Ic.  For  in  Ken- 
tucky, Coal  Ic  is  either  the  third  bed  above  the  Con- 
glomei'ate,  or  the  second,  even  tlie  first,  by  connection  with 
one  or  the  two  lower.  It  is  generally  a  cannel  coal,  or  pass 
at  short  distances  from  cannel  to  bituminous,  in  such  a  way 
that  sometimes  cannel  coal  is  taken  out  at  one  side  of  a 
mine,  and  bituminous  coal  at  the  other. 

It  is  now  questionable  if  the  lower  coal  strata  of  Illinois 
seen  at  Mazon  creek,  Morris,  Murphysborough,  and  Col- 
chester, can  be  identified  by  concordance  of  vegetation  with 
the  Clinton  coal  of  Missouri  and  the  Cannelton  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  we  have  abundant  vegetable  remains 
for  comparison. 

Of  the  plants  exclusively  found  in  connection  with  each 
of  these  coal  beds,  Mazon  creek  has  eighty,  Morris  twenty- 
three,  Murphysborough  nine,  Colchester  five.  The  geo- 
logical station  of  these  four  localities  is  identified  by  strati- 
graphy as  well  as  by  the  analogy  of  their  flora,  as  seen 
upon  the  table.  We  have  therefore  for  comparison,  taking 
all  the  plants  peculiar  to  the  same  horizon  in  Illinois,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  species.  Of  these  Cannelton  has 
fifty-six,  besides  its  thirty-eight  proper  species  and  Clin- 
ton twenty- eight,  with  eighteen  proper  species.  The  rela- 
tion is  thus  so  intimately  marked  that  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  admit  the  strata  as  synchronous,  it  is  at  least  necessary 
to  consider  them  as  pertaining  to  a  same  group  quite  as 
distinct  in  the  characters  of  its  flora  as  is  the  Sub-conglom- 
erate. This  group  corresponds  to  A  B  C  of  the  anthracite 
and  if  for  future  reference  called  Group  A.    The  species 
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discovered  in  it  amounting  already  to  three  liundred  and 
twenty. 

§  54.  Tlie  Coal  strata  coming  after  in  thfe  ascending  order 
appear  to  correspond  to  the  horizon  of  the  Upper  Free- 
port  ot  Pennsylvaniii,  or  Coal  6  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  sections. 

Of  this  horizon  we  liave  so  few  materials  that  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  present  points  of  comparison  between  the 
localities  where  the  few  plants  have  been  obtained  and  to 
relate  them  to  upper  or  lower  strata.  Possibly  Coal  1  off 
Olyphant  marked  do  on  the  third  column  of  the  Anthracite 
side  of  the  table  may  be  referable  to  this  horizon.  But  as 
yet  the  coal  strata  have  only  three  species  in  common. 
Tlmt  tile  flora  is  a  middle  one  and  has  distinct  characters 
is  indicated  by  its  species. 

Those  not  found  elsewhere :  JihacophyUum  injUdwm, 
Stemmatopteris  insignis,  Lycopodites  Ortoni,  Lepidoden- 
dronfoTXiJaiuin,  L.  Tijjmii,  L.  radicans,  Halonia  secreta, 
Lepidoploios  auriculaius,  Cardiocarpus  blcornuius,  are; 
with  few  exceptions,  of  peculiar  types,  as  also  Pseudopecop- 
ten's  spinnlosa  which  was  found  at  Duquoin  first,  and  of 
which  small  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  the  Anthracite 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  other  species  of  the  group  are  re- 
lated nearly  in  equal  number  to  the  flora  of  the  lower  and 
to  that  of  the  upper  strata. 

§  56.  The  upper  division  of  the  coal,  including  the  bed 
marked  in  the  anthracite  measures  as  M,  in  the  bitumin- 
ous as  G,  constitutes  a  distinct  group,  though  like  the  for- 
mer its  flora  is  not  yet  represented  by  sufficient  materials. 

The  number  of  species  known  from  it  is  seventy-eight, 
ibesides  five  marine  Algffi.  Of  this  number  thirty-four  are 
proper  to  the  group,  eighteen  in  the  anthracite,  eleven  in 
the  bituminous  measures,  three  being  found  in  both.  The 
others,  forty-foiir  in  number,  are  diversely  distributed 
mostly  in  the  wjiole  thickness  of  the  true  coal  measures, 
as  are  generally  the  common  species  found  everywhere. 

The  more  distinct  relation  is  with  Morris  and  Mazon 
creek  by  seven  species,  with  Cannelton  by  seven  also,  and 
with  Rhode  Island  by  four;  a  dozen  of  these  are  present 
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in  two  or  three  localities :  Mazon  Creek,  Morris,  Cannelton, 
Clinton,  etc.,  while  besides  the  three  mentioned  above,  ten 
are  present  both  in  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous. 

§  56.  The  anthracite  bed  of  Rhode  Island  is  still  left  for 
consideration.  Do  the  plants  obtained  from  it  indicate  its 
geological  station  ?  We  have  from  the  coal  twenty-seven 
species,  three  of  which  only  are  proper  to  it ;  of  the  others, 
twenty  are  identified  in  the  group  A.  Though  a  number 
of  them  are  of  wide  distribution,  the  reference  of  the  coal 
of  Rhode  Island  to  the  lower  group  A  seems  positive,  so 
far  as  one  may  rely  on  evidence  based  on  such  scanty  ma- 
terials. 


On  the  origin,  succession,  and  modifications  of  the  veg- 
etable types,  from  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  up- 
wards. 

§  57.  Though  the  evidence  is  not  admitted  by  all  the  phy- 
topalaeontologists  as  entirely  satisfactory,  it  seems  proved 
that  the  types  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  coal  flora  are 
representetl  already  in  the  upper,  even  from  the  middle  of 
the  Silurian. 

Remains  of  Calamaria  liave  been  described  as  Spheno- 
plipllum  primcEvum*  from  the  Cincinnati  group,  and  as 
Annula.ria  Rcemingeri,  from  the  Lower  Helderberg  sand- 
stone of  Michigan.! 

As  yet,  no  remains  of  Ferns  are  known  from  the  Silurian 
of  this  Continent ;  but  Saporta  has  described  and  figured 
under  the  name  of  Eopteris  Morieri,X  a  remarkably  well 
preserved  bmnch  of  a  Fern  closely  related  by  its  character  to 
the  Nephropterid  section  of  the  genus  Neuropteris.  This 
Fern  was  discovered  in  the  Schistes  of  Angers,  a  formation 
wliose  age  apparently  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati 
group. 

Of  the  Lycopodiace<^,  Prof.  Dawson  has  found  remains  of 
Psilophyton  and  Selaginites  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Can- 
ada,§  and  Prof.  Claypole  has  described  a  silurian  Lepido- 
dendroti  from  Ohio.]| 

Of  tlie  SigillaricE,  fragments  of  a  stem  is  described  and 
figured  iis  Protostigma  Sigillarioides  from  the  Cincinnati 

•On  Silurian  Plants,  by  L.  Leaqaereoz.  Proo.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  VII,  t,  p. 
IST.  • 

t  Ibid.,  p.  lee. 

X  Saporta.  Le  monde  dea  planter  p.  85,  PI.  I. 

%  On  ttie  pre-CarbonirerouB  flora,  etc.,  Canadian  Naturalist,  May,  1861,  p.  Ifl. 
1  Geol.  Magaz.  Decade  II,  No.  12, 1878. 

(877  P.) 
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group.*  A  larger  fragment  of  a  well-defined  Sigillarla^ 
8.  Hausmanni^  Goepj).,  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
Devonian  of  Scandinavia  sufficiently  proves  the  presence 
of  the  genus  in  the  Silurian. 

Of  the  CordaUes^  remains  of  (7.  angustifoUus  are  repre- 
sented with  descriptions  by  Prof.  Dawson,  f  from  the  Up- 
per Silurian  of  Canada. 

In  ascending  the  Series  of  the  formations,  the  remains  of 
land  plants,  all  referable  to  the  same  divisions  of  the  vege- 
table reign,  become  more  numerous,  also  better  preserved 
and  more  positively  determined,  so  that,  from  the  middle 
Devonian,  Prof.  Dawson  already  describes  two  species  of 
Calamites^  a  Cyclopteris  incerta^  which,  from  the  branch 
representing  the  fructification,  is  like  a  species  of  Archce- 
opteris ;  a  PsilopJuton^  two  species  of  Lepidodendron^  a 
Slgillaria,  a  Dldymophyllum^  and  three  Cordaites,X 

In  the  Catskill  and  the  Chemung  above,  with  species  of 
LepidodendroUy  Slgillaria^  Calamites^  and  Cordaites^  the 
Ferns  are  more  abundantly  represented  by  Arcliwopteris 
species,  a  peculiar  and  distinct  type  which  pass  to  Adiantites 
and  Sphenopteris^  soon  losing  its  identity.  For  the  last 
traces  of  ArchcBopteris  are  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  Sub- 
conglomerate,  or  at  the  horizon  of  the  Chester  limestone. 

It  is  at  this  horizon,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  Sub-conglom- 
erate, that  appear  two  essential  and  more  predominant  and 
persistent  types  of  the  Neur opteris  ;  the  first  in  N.  tenui- 
folia ^  N.  Losclii;  the  second  in  N.  Jtirsuta^  which,  both 
continued  by  identity  and  derivation,  are  abundantly  dis- 
tributed in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous,  and 
higher  up  to  the  Permian. 

Here  also  we  find  in  their  admirable  luxuriance  the  Meg- 
alopteris^  an  isolated  and  peculiar  type  of  Ferns,  whose 
species,  by  the  forking  of  the  medial  nerve  of  their  leaves 
and  by  their  venation,  have  left  trace  of  their  existence  only 
in  the  more  recent  Nenropteris  fasciculata.  ^  The  type  does 
not  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  more  ancient  one.     A  species 

*  On  Silurian  Plants;  by  L.  Lesquereux,  loo.  dt.,  p.  169. 
t  Canadian  Naturalist,  May,  1861,  pp.  10,  16. 
X  Quater.  Journ.  Geol.  8oo.,  1862,  p.  298. 
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is  quoted  by  Prof.  Dawson  in  the  Devonian  of  Canada;  all 
those  described  in  this  flora  are  from  tlie  horizon  men- 
tioned above,  that  of  the  Chester  limestone  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  Waverly  group. 

I  have  remarked  already  that  it  may  be  a  representative 
of  the  land  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  We  have,  in- 
deed with  it,  plants  which,  without  anteceding  relatives  are 
also  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the  same  formation — 
Lesleya  grandis,  one  species  of  OrthogoniopteriSj  Danceites 
macrophyllus^  Proloblechnum  Iloldeni^  Ereviopttris  mar- 
glnata^  Hyinenopliyllltcs  BalantinL  and  a  true  Polypo- 
diuvi^  not  described  by  Prof.  Andrews,  but  which,  from  the 
specimens  examined  (fragments  of  fruiting  linear  narrow 
leaves)  could  be  admitted  as  representing  one  of  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  the  living  P.  anguslifoUum  Sw.  of  Cuba. 

§  58.  The  order  of  the  EquisetacecB  (quite  as  distinct  at  the 
beginning  of  the  coal  period  as  it  is  at  our  time)  is  limited  to 
four  types,  of  characters  very  difficult  to  fix,  and  scarcely 
modifiable.  Of  the  Equisetiles  the  U.  S.  Coal  flora  has 
merely  a  few  sheaths.  Of  the  Calamarioe^  the  Calamites 
are  present  in  the  lower  Devonian  as  well  as  their  branches, 
the  AsterophylUtes,  and  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  coal  measures  ascending  to  the  Permian. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Annularia,  Sphenophyllum^ 
more  distinctly  characterized,  not  merely  as  a  genus,  but  in 
its  different  species,  has  a  wide  distribution.  Present  in  the 
Silurian  and  the  Devonian,  it  is  in  the  Sub-carboniferous  in 
three  species,  and  after,  by  an  abundance  of  its  remains,  it 
shows  its  passage  through  all  the  strata  of  the  Coal-meas- 
ures to  the  Permo-carboniferous,  where  it  disappears  en- 
tirely. 

Bornia  and  Calamodendron  are  known  as  yet  by  mere 
fragments,  their  relation  to  the  Calamarlce,  or  to  a  higher 
order  of  plants  is  still  unascertained. 

§  59.  In  the  Ferns,  the  genus  Neuropteris  is  the  more  re- 
markable by  the  elegance  and  size  of  its  fronds  and  leaves. 
The  type  may  be  derived,  as  well  as  that  of  the  3fegalopterls 
and  of  the  ArcJiceopter Is  from  the  silurian  Eopteris;  but  the 
genus  itself  is  limited  in  its  characters,  which  though  variable, 
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are  always  distinct.  The  group  of  the  Cyclopterids  and  that 
of  the  Neuropteris  proper  are  represented  in  the  Devonian 
.  from  which  Prof.  Dawson  has  described  Cyclopteris  varla 
and  Neuropteris  polymorpha  allied  to  N,  angustifolia. 
This  last  type  especially  has  numerous  representatives 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  in  N.  Jiir- 
Buta^  N.  cordata^  N.  Loschii^  N,  tenuifolla^  all  species  pre- 
sent in  the  Sub-conglomerate,  most  abundant  in  the  upper 
Carboniferous,  passing  higher  to  the  Permian.  N.  hirsuta 
and  N,  Loschii  fill  whole  strata  of  soft  sandstone  or  black 
shale  at  the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pomeroy 
coal.  N,  Jimbriata  and  N.  injlata  have  the  same  distribu- 
tion from  the  Sub-conglomerate,  but  as  yet  have  not  been 
seen  above  the  Carboniferous. 

The  species  mentioned  above  represent  the  section  of  the 
thin  vfdxii^^  Neuropteris  ;  a  sub-division  of  the  same  group, 
that  of  the  coarse  veined  species,  includes  N.  Clarksoni^ 
N.  Desoriiy  N.  rarinervis,  N.  vermicular  is,  all  commonly 
represented  in  the  true  Carboniferous.  The  first  of  these 
species,  only,  is  found  in  the  Sub-conglomerate  measures. 

The  genus  Odontopteris  is  mixed  in  its  characters  and  its 
distribution.  It  is  derived  for  some  of  its  species  from 
Neuropteris^  and  allied  by  others  to  Sphenopteris,  Its  dis- 
tribution is  from  the  Sub-conglomerate  to  the  Permo-carbo- 
niferous  and  the  Permian.  No  species  of  Odontopteris  are 
described  from  the  Devonian  of  Canada. 

Dictyopteris  is  nearly  identical  in  its  characters  with 
Neuropteris,  Of  the  two  species  described,  one,  from  the 
lower  Carboniferous,  represents  the  section  of  tlie  NepJirop- 
terids ;  the  other,  related  to  the  Neuropterids  proper,  es- 
pecially to  N,  Loschii^  is,  like  this  species,  distributed 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  coal  measures,  from  the  Sub- 
conglomerate  to  the  Permo-carboniferous. 

From  tlie  Neuropterids  we  pass  to  the  AletJiopterids  by 
Lescuropteris  and  Callipteridium.  These  two  genera  are 
allied  to  the  Neuropteris  by  the  venation,  and  to  Alethop- 
teris  bv  the  ramification,  the  mode  of  division  of  the  fronds 
and  the  shape  of  the  leaflets.  The  fructifications  of  Callip' 
teridium  are  scarcely  known,  for  the  only  fructified  fragment 
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referred  to  tlie  genus,  that  of  C.  iajlatum^  is  too  small 
to  allow  a  deduction  on  the  characters  of  the  fructifica- 
tions of  the  group.  Species  of  this  genus  have  been  re- 
ferred by  authors  to  Neuropteris^  AUthopieris  or  Callip' 
teris.  The  two  species  of  Lescuropterls  are  limited  to  the 
upper  Carboniferous ;  of  CalUpteridium^  three  species  are 
in  the  Sub-conglomerate,  the  habitat  of  the  others  (except 
one)  is  limited  to  the  lower  Carboniferous  A,  B,  C. 

Alethopteris  has  in  Canada  one  devonian  species ;  four 
are  exclusively  sub-conglomerate  in  the  United  States  coal 
measures  ;  of  the  others  four  ascend  to  the  upper  Carbon- 
iferous. The  genus  is  represented  also  in  the  Permo-car- 
boniferous  and  the  Permian. 

The  type  is  not  sufficiently  allied  to  the  Neuropterids 
to  indicate  a  distinct  derivation  through  the  genus  Callip' 
teridluvi.  It  rather  seems  to  be  an  original  one,  anteceding 
and  foreboding  the  great  division  of  the  Pecopterids,  Its 
fructifications  as  far  as  known  by  A.  Glbsoni  are  marginal 
like  those  of  the  living  Pteris  aquilina  to  which  Brong- 
niart  compares  the  genus. 

For  Alethopteris^  as  for  some  other  groups  of  plants  of 
the  Carboniferous,  the  original  species  or  those  nearer  to  the 
point  of  origin  are  the  largest,  more  fully  developed  than 
the  descendants.  Thus  we  pass  from  the  large-leafed  Ale- 
thopteris discrepans  of  the  Devonian,  A.  maxima  and  A. 
grandifolia  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  to  A.  Serlii^  A,  Ion- 
chitica  of  Coal  A,  B,  C,  then  to  A,  amhigua  reduced  in 
size,  ascending  to  the  upper  coal  and  then  to  Pecopteris. 
The  same  decline  is  marked  from  the  Megahpteris  to  the 
Neuropteris^  Dyctyoptert^^  etc. 

The  genus  Psendopecopteris^  composed  of  species  closely 
allied  together,  distantly  related  to  Alethopteris  and  Sphe- 
nopteris^  is  altogether  a  peculiar  group,  not  less  distinct  in 
its  characters  than  in  its  distribution.  All  the  species,  ex- 
cept three,  indifferently  referred  to  the  genus,  inhabit  the 
Sub-conglomerate  and  the  lower  Carboniferous. 

The  genus  Pecopteris  has  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures  a 
single  representative  below  the  Conglomerate,  P.  angustis- 
sima^  a  rare  form  here  as  in  Europe.     A  few  species  of  the 
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genus,  some  of  the  division  of  the  Goniopleris^  and  most 
of  those  of  tlie  Crestate  and  Villous  groups,  have  their 
habitat  limited  to  coal  A.  But  generally  the  genus  Pecop- 
teris  is  more  abundantly  distributed  and  more  diversified 
in  the  upper  Coal  measures.  The  common  species,  P.  ar- 
gttta,  P.  oreopteridis.  P.plaiyrachis^  P.  dcntata^  P.  elUp' 
tica^  P,  MiUon%  pass  upwards  to  the  Permo-carboniferous, 
even  to  the  Permian.  The  two  last  species,  with  P.  arbor- 
escens  and  P.  nodosa  are  not  found  lower  than  the  middle 
coal  E. 

The  Sphenopierids  are  Sub-conglomerate  or  lower  Car- 
boniferous ;  very  few  of  them  pass  above  the  middle  coal  E. 
A  peculiar  group  of  this  genus  allied  to  Pecopterls  appears 
in  the  Permo-carboniferous  and  is  limited  to  that  horizon. 

The  genus  is  diversified  in  its  types ;  some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  original.  S,  Iloeninghaiisli^  Brgt.,  one  of  the 
more  abundant  species  of  the  Sub-conglomerate,  already 
present  in  the  Devonian  of  Canada,  is  represented  here  as 
in  the  Culm  of  Europe  by  a  number  of  closely  allied  forms, 
mostly  composing  the  group  of  the  Hymenopliyllites,  Ere- 
mopteris  and  Triphyllopteris^  separated  by  Schimper  from 
Sphenopteris^  are  evidently  derived  from  Archceopteris^ 
having  also  the  same  distribution,  all  in  the  Sub-conglom- 
erate or  still  lower. 

The  trunks  of  Fern  tree3,  Steminatopteris^  Caulopteris^ 
Psaronias^  3fcgaphyium^  rare  in  Europe,  are  in  the  U.  S. 
Coal-measures,  if  not  abundant,  at  least  often  found  in  the 
lower  and  middle  Carboniferous.  Three  species  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Devonian  of  Maine,  none  from  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
conglomerate. 

Silicified  remains  of  Psaronius  and  of  other  Fern  trees 
abound  at  the  horizon  of  the  Pomeroy  coal  of  Ohio. 

§  GO.  The  Lycopodiacea^  of  the  coal,  known  mostly  in  their 
fossil  state  by  remains  of  trunks  and  branches,  compose  an 
original  group  which,  though  very  distinct,  is  much  diver- 
sified in  its  character. 

The  oldest  j^lants  of  this  order  traced  in  the  Silurian  be- 
long to  Lepkl'>dendron  and  to  Psilophlton,  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  last  genus  seems  limited  to  the  Lower  Devonian. 
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A  few  fragments  of  P.  princeps  have  been  found  in  the 
Devonian  of  Maine;  none  have  been  seen  in  the  U.  S.  Coal 
measures.  The  rharaotfi-s  of  the  genus  are  not  yet  fully 
defined. 

All  the  Lycopodiacece  have  the  same  essential  characters 
and  therefore  appear  derived  from  a  same  stock.  Prom  the 
Devonian,  where,  in  the  U.  S. ,  seven  species  have  been  found 
already,  they  rapidly  increase  in  the  number  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, becomiuf^  most  predominant  at  the  horizon  of 
the  Cungtomerate,  where  the  coal  strata  under  and  above 
this  formation  are  mostly  composed  of  their  remains.  Prom 
the  third  Coal  C  upwards  they  follow  a  contrary  and  quite 
as  rapid  movement  (»f  decadence,  so  that  very  few  Lycopo- 
diacea  are  recorded  from  the  middle  Carboniferous,  One 
species  only  is  referable  to  the  upper  strata.  It  is  a  branch 
of  a  peculiar  Lycopodttes,  L.  strictus,  found  near  New 
Harmony,  Indiana,  in  the  shale  of  a  coal  bed  whose  horizon 
is  not  positively  ascertained. 

§  61.  The  Siffillaria;,  known  like  the  Lycopodiacece,  merely 
by  remains  of  trunks,  and  characterized  by  the  scars  left  upon 
the  bark  at  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  consti- 
tute also  a  well-defined  group,  whose  relation,  however,  to 
plants  living  at  the  present  epoch  is  far  from  being  ascer-. 
tained.  They  are  also  evidently  derived  from  a  single  an- 
cestral stock,  already  recognized  in  the  Silurian.  A  few 
species  have  been  discovered  in  the  Devonian  of  this  Conti- 
nent ;  three  of  them  are  described  by  Prof.  Dawson,  from 
this  formation  in  Maine  and  New  York  State.  We  have  in 
the  fiora  six  Sub-conglomerate  species.  In  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous, the  number  is  greatly  increased,  but  thev  are 
there  in  a  far  less  proportion  than  Lepidodendron,  which 
A'jr/Z^aria  gradually  replaces,  becomingmostlypi-edominant 
in  the  middle  Carbonifemus,  and  continuing  in  a  limited 
degree  into  the  Permo-carboniferons  and  the  Permian. 

Stigmaria  has  a  far  more  general  distribution  than  Slgil- 
laria.  Its  remains  abound  everywhere  as  well  in  the  Sub- 
conglomerate  as  in  tlie  true  Carboniferous.  The  are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Permian, 

§  62.  The  Cordaitea  are  also  an  original  ^roup  distinctly 
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limited  in  its  characters  and  generally  distributed  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Permian,  most  abundant  at  some  j^eculiar 
localities,  but  without  distinct  predominance  in  regard  to 
stratrgraphical  distribution.  Their  relation  to  plants  of  our 
time  is,  like  that  of  the  SiffillaricB,  still  uncertain.  They 
belong,  evidenly,  to  the  Gymnosperms,  and,  as  remarked 
in  the  description  of  the  order,  are  considered  by  Renault 
as  related  essentially  to  the  Cf/cadece. 

Accepting  this  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  now  with  entire 
confidence  an  assertion  somewhat  hypothetically  expressed 
years  ago :  that  until  now  no  trace  of  the  Conifers  have  been 
seen  in  the  U.  S.  Coal-measures.  The  first  and  only  coal 
plants  which  may  be  referred  to  Conifers  are  the  Salisburlce 
(the  Ginkgo).  WJUttleseya  seems  more  distinctly  related 
to  Cordailes^  but  may  be  an  intermediate  type ;  while,  evi- 
dently, Saportea  and  Baiera  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous* 
belong  to  the  SalisburicB.  But  even  these  Salisburice  are 
not  true  Conifers ;  they  constitute  a  separate  group  which, 
distinct  in  its  characters  and  preserving  its  identity,  has 
passed  from  the  base  of  the  Permian  through  the  whole 
series  of  the  Geological  formation,  homogeneous,  unmixed 
by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements.  This  group  has  cer- 
.tain  characters  in  common  with  the  Conifers,  but  it  differs 
essentially  ))y  its  inflorescence,  fructification,  and  foliage. 
The  true  Conifers,  with  fruits  in  catkins,  appear  later  in 
the  Permian,  by  the  Walchice.  None  of  them  has  been 
found  in  the  U.  S.  Coal  measures. 

§  63.  The  reference  of  tlie  numerous  fruits  and  seeds  de- 
scribed in  the  Flora  is  not  positively  ascertained.  A  num- 
ber of  them  are  evidently  mere  capsules  or  sporanges,  con- 
taining seed^  of  LycopocUacece.  Others  are  recognized  as 
pertaining  to  the  Cordaites ;  authors  ascribe  a  number  of 
them  to  Sirfillarla,  In  their  distribution  they  essentially 
range  like  the  Lycopodiacece  from  the  Sub-conglomerate  to 
the  middle  Coal  E,  mostly  under,  within,  and  immediately 
above  the  Conglomerate  measures. 


♦  Rap.  PP,  Permian  flora,  pp.  101,  103. 
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Aoetabularite, 14,  15 

Aorogens,  vascular  cry ptogamous  plants, 17,  68 

Aorostiohuin, 187 

A.  meridenso,  Klotz., 187 

A.  Silesiaoum,  St., 287 

Adenopteris, 800 

A.  hymenophylloides, 809 

A.  tamarisci,  Kaulf., 809 

Adiantidese, 72 

Adiantites, •297—78,74,114,268,269,292,298,299 

A.  Oermari,  Goepp., 113,114 
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A.  (Cyolopteris)  heterophyllus, 105 
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Alethopterids, 73,158,159,188 
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171,173,  to  175,177,185,186,191,198,208,222 
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A.  Doiirnaisii, 174' 
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A.  falcata,  Lesqx.,— Goepp., *186,185 

A.  Gibsoni,  Sp.  nov., *183 

A.  grandifolia,  Newb'y, *179 
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A.  lancoolata,  Lesqx., 227 
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Ancistrophyllum,  Goepp.  T 427,431 

A.  Siigmariceformis, 408 

Aneimia, 827,328 

Aneimites, 74 

Angiopteris, 124 

Angiopteridium,  Schp., 153,156 

Annularia,  Brgt.  prodr., ♦44,18,46,47,51,52,58,63,64,301,698 
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A.  brevifolia,  Brgt., \  ...    48 
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A.  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov., ♦50,51 

A.  fertilis.  St., 45 

A.  galioides,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 48 

A.  inflata,  Lesqx., ^47,  49 

A.  longifola,  Brgt., ♦45,39,46,47,  48 

A.         **  ?  Lesqx., 38 

A.  minuta,  ?  Brgt., ^49,  51 

A.  radiata,  Brgt.— St., ^50 

A.  sphenophylloides,  Zenk.— Gutb.,      ♦18,47,50 

A.  spinulosa,  St.,      45 
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Antholithesi, 628,545,547,549 

A.  PiUwrniae,  LI.  <fe  Hutt (Botryoconiis)  Grd'Ey,   . 547,548 

A.  priscus, 548 

Apblebia,  Presl.  (ex  parte),       309,558 

A.  adnascens,  Presl.,      321 

A.  anoiiiaJa, 310 

A.  flabellata,  St., 311 

A.  irregularis.  Germ., 326 

ApocyneoB, 64 

Aracliis  hypogea,  . 583,584 

Archaeocalainites  radiatus,  Stur., 30 

ArclicBopterls,  Daws  , ♦299— 73,74, 114,269,280,296  to  305,380,460 

A.  IV>ckMoliiana,  ?  Goepp., *306,269 

A.  Halliana,  Goepp., *804 

A.  Hitclicooliiana, 305 

A.  Hybernica  ?  Ed.  Forbes, 292,»305,303 

A.  Jacksnni,  305 

A.  minor,  I^esqx.,— var.  minor, *302,305,312,307 

A.  obliqua,  Lesqx., ♦SOO 

A.  obtusa,  Lesqx., *301 

A.  Roemeriuna,  Goepp., 303 

A.  Rogersi,  Daws., ♦307 

A.  striata, 303 

Arthropitus, 33 

Artisia,      419.421,528,542,543 

AsolanuH  camptotasnia.  Wood, 468 

Aspidiaria, 366 

A.  Sctilotbeiniiana,  St.,     383 

A.  undulata,  St., 371 

A.  variolata,  St., 481 

Aspiditca  lepptorrachia,  Goepp., 233,221 

A.  nodosus,  Goepp., 234,221,233 

Aspidiuni, 75,222 

A.  angustissimum,  St., 257 

Asplonites,      189,294,295 

A.  elegans,  Ett., 294 

A.  nodosus, 221 

A.  opliiodermaticus,  Groepp., 240 

Asterocarpus,     224,250,260 

A.  radiatus,  Goepp., 249 

Asteropliycus,  Lesqx., ^12,  17 

A.  Coxii,  Lesqx., ♦12,15,16 

A.  simplex,  Sp.  nov., ^13 

Asteropliyllite^  Brgt., 18,19,^34,36,39,42,43,45,52,56,59 

Asterophyllites,  (Calamocladus,  Schp.), ^34 

A.  fructifications  of— 43 

A.  anthracinus.  Herr, ^36 

A.  aperta,  Lesqx., 60,  61 

A.  como8u«i  and  jubatiis,  LI.  A  Hutt., 37 

A.  delicatulus,  Brgt., 48 
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A.  equiaetiformis,  Schloth.— Brgt,     •85,41,  44 

A.  ereotifolius,  Andrews, 35 

A.  fasciculatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦41 

A.  folioeus,  LI.  AHutt., 28,*88,46,  61 

A.  gracilis,  Lesqx., •42 

A.  grandis,  Gein St., ♦41 

A.  jiibatus— See  A.  oomosns,  above, 87 

A.  lanceolatus,  Lesqx., 88,  40 

A.  latifolia,  Daws ., 61 

A.  longifolius,  Brgt., ♦58,  37 

A.  ?  minutus,  Andrews, 43 

A.  ovalis?  Lesqx., 85,86,  44 

A.  pamila,  Dawson, 43 

A.  radiatus,  Brgt., 50 

A.  rigidus,  Gein., ^37 

A.  sublaBvis,  Lesqx., ♦38 

A.  tenuifolius,  St., 87 

A.  tuberculatUB,  1  lA,  &  Hutt,  Lesqx.,     ', 45,60 
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Baiera  or  Salisbnria, 73 

Bechera  dubia,  St., 88 

B.  delioatuia,  St., 41 

B.  grandis,  St., 41 

Bergcria, 866 

Bergeria  rliombioa,  Presl., 882 

Blechncoe, 188 

Blechnum, 188 

B.  glandulosum, 188 

Bolets  or  Polypores, 2 

Bomia,  Roem, ♦30,  18 

B.  radiata  (Brgt.),  Sciip., ♦SO,  29 

B.  transitionis,  F.  A.  Roem, 30 

Botbodendron, 400,406 

B.  punctatum,  LI.  &  Hutt., 405,406 

Botrycliium, 827 

Botryocoiuis,  see  Antholithea 548 

Bracbyphyllum, 456 

B.  obtusuin,  Lesqx., 456 

Bruckmannia  longifolia,  St., 37 

B.  tuberculata,  St., 45 

B.  antiqiiata.  Hall, 9,  11 

Buthotrephis  gracilis,  Hall, 11,  17 


C. 

Calamanos, 17,18,  34 

Calamitos,  Such., *19,18,20,21 ,28,34 ,38,39,110,808,393,484,580 

C.  of  uncertain  relation, 29 
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C.  ftpproximatni;,  Sohloth., •90,37,21,92,  38 

C.  Ijistrlaliis?  Lesiji. 27,  28 

C.  aiiiiiaifliriiib>,8citaloth.~Gela., •24,20,  41 

C.  ClstU,  Brgt.,     .  •27,28,  « 

C.  aruubtua,  Brgt.— T  Qulb,, aa 

C.  ouiniiiuiilM,  Kit 20,  36 

C.  tieooralua,  Brgt 24,  2B 

C.  dinlunotiis,  Le«(]X., »W,  4t 

C.  dubluB  Artii, •27 

C.  (leriuarianuB,  Oo«pp., GO 

C.  Kigus,  Bi^ •25,21,23,  S4 

C.  gracilis,  Sp.  nftV., •28 

C.  InornatuR,  Dawa 80 

C.   iiiiij-.r,  Welsa., •31 

C.  nodiMus,  Bi^—Ll.  A  HatL, 20,  41 

C.  obllqaua,  Ooepp., 30 

C.  pAohydernm,  Urgt., *2S 

C.   rudJHtuB,  Brgt., 30 

C.  ramifor.Wtur..     •23.  26 

C.  TamoBU8,Arti8,[T] •22,23,39,430 

C.  Suckawil,  Brgt.,— Heer., •20,21,22,23,2S,2e,  28;  24 

C.  tennulfollua,  Ett.,      37 

C.  troualttnnls,  floepp 80 

C.  undiilatuB,  Lesqs.,       SO 

C.  varians,  SL  Germ.,  Weis., 20,  27 

C.  vnHnlstus'ifioiir., 25,  30 

C.  verticillatua,  LI:  A  Hatt.,      00 

CalamlteEB, 18 

CalamocUdufc  Sohp.  (AsteroptiylUlos,  Brgt.), 19, •34 

C.  equiuUformlB,  Sohp 35 

C.  foliosua,  Schp,, 38 

C.  grandls,  Schp 41 

C.  rlgidus,  Schp., 37 

CiiliimoJfnclron,  Brgt •32,18,26,27,  33 

C.  approxlmatum,  Cotts, 33 

C.  apecies, •SI 

Calamnstucliye,  Schp.," •69,18 

C.  prielotiguB,  Sp.  nov., *59 

Cumpterlilium,  Wuiss., 121,157,162  to  •  164,108^171,174,175,188 

C.  Aldrichi.  Sp.  nov., "ITl 

C.  Inflatum,  LMqx •ITl 

C.  iiiJcqualB,  8p.  nov •168,172 

C.  Muusiieldi,  8p.  nor., •180,160 

C.  MaasfUoneuui  Iiesqz '173 

C.  membrannceum,Sp.  nov., •ITS 

C.  nenropteroidcM,  Sp.  nov *16a,ia8 

C.  Owonif.  Ixsqx. •167,174 

C.  Pardeei,  Sp.  nov., •1(59,166,174 

C.  rugosum,  Lesqx., •169 

C.  Sullivantli,  Leeqi., •164,158,167,168 
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Oallipteris  SuUlvantii,  Lesqz., 164 

Galymnotbeoa, 805 

C.  Larisohiiy  Stur., 288 

C.  Strangeri, 209,289,805 

Camerospongia  fangiformis,  Goldf., 16 

Catnptopteris, 145 

Cancel  lophycus? 6 

Capellia  rugosa,  Goldf., 15 

Cardiocarpus,  Brgt., ♦561,560,547,548,572,675 

with  flat  inenibranaceoos  margins  or  wings, ♦562 

with  narrow  compact  margins, *S70 

C.  (Solerotesta)— (drupaceous), 561 

C.  affinis,  Lesqx., ^564 

C.  annulatus,  Newb'y, ^564 

C.  apiculatus,  Goepp.  <fe  Berger, ^571 

C.  Bayleyi,  Daws., 563 

C.  (Ptilocarpus)  bioornutus,  Lesqx., ♦565 

C.  l)icuspidatus,  St., ♦573 

C.  congruens,  Grd.  Ey., ♦573,551 

C.  diminutivus,  Sp.  nov., ^570 

C.  elongatus,  Newb'y,      ♦567 

C.  fasciculatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦570 

C.  Gutbleri,  Gein., 674 

0.  ingons,  Lesqx., ♦563 

C.  lagenarius,  St.,' 572 

C.  (Samaropsis),  late-alatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦568 

C.  latus,  Newb'y, ^567 

C.  ?  mamillatus,  Lesqx., ^571 

C.  marginatus  (Artis),  Gein., ♦573 

C.  minor,  Newb'y, 548 

C.  minus,  Newb'y, *567 

C.  Newberryi,  Andrews, *oG$ 

C.  orbicularis,  Newb'y, ^569 

C.  ovatus,  Grd.'Ey, ♦550,548 

C.  pachytesta,  Sp.  nov., ♦565 

C.  plicatus,  Lesqx., ♦597 

C.  punctatus  ?  Goepp.  <fe  Berg., ♦597 

C.  regularis?  St., ^572 

C.  rotusus,  Newb'y, 593 

C.  samaroeformis,  Newb'y, ^562 

C.  (Samaropsis)  simplex,  Sp.  nov., '  ^569 

C.  Trevortoni,  Lesqx., ^597 

C.  (Samaropsis)  zonulatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦568,569 

Cardioptoris,  Schp., 74 

Carpolithes?  or  Cardiocarpus? ^593 

Carpolithes,  St., ♦593,443,628,549.561,594 

C.  acuminatus,  St., ♦596 

C.  bicnspidatus,  St., 573 

C.  bifidus?  Lesqx., ♦593 

C.  buUatus,  Lesc^x., 468 

C.  cistula,  Lesqx., ♦695 
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Garpolitbea  clavatus, 581 

C.  oortioostus,  Les^jx., *595 

C.  disjunotus,  ?  Lesqx., 586 

C.  elliptious,  St., 672 

C.  fascioalHtus,  Lesqx., ♦594 

C.  fragarioides,  Newb'y, ♦596 

C.  fraxiniformis  ?  Goepp.  <fe  Borg, 457,458 

O.  Jaokaonennis,  Lesqx., 576 

C.  lagenarius,  St, 581 

C.  lateinargiiiatus,  Sohp., 582 

G.  lunatiis,  Daws., 598 

C.  marginatus,  Artis., 573 

0.  multistriatus,  St., 578 

C.  persicaria,  Lesqx., ^595 

C.  plati marginatus,  Lesqx., 582 

C.  retusus,  St., 596 

C.  rostellatus, 583 

C.  slliqua.  Daws., :   .   .   .  ♦598,457 

C.  spicatus,  Daws., ^598 

C.  sulcatua,  ?  St., 576,597 

O.  vesicularis, 457 

Casuarinites  equisetiformis,  Schloth., 35 

Caulerpa  prolifora,  Lamour, 10 

Caulerpites  luarginatus, *6,    7 

Caulopteris,  LI.  A  Hutt., ♦343 

C.  ?  aciinthophora,  Lesqx., 405,408,407 

C.  antiqua,  Newb'y, ^347 

C.  CIstii,  Brgt., ^346 

C.  GllTordi,  Sp.  nov.,  .  * ^343 

C.  Gigantea,  Lesqx., 340 

C.  insignis,  Lesqx., 340 

C.  Lacoei,  Sp.  nov., ^344 

C.  Lockwoodi,  Daws., ^347 

C.  tnacrodisciis,  Brgt., 397 

C.  Manstieldi,  Sp.  nov., ^346,397 

C.  obtecta,  Lesqx., ^344 

C.  poregrina,  Newb'y, ^348 

C.  Phlllipsii,  LI.  &  Hutt.,     344 

C.  punctata,  Lesqx., 339,340 

C.  Worthenli,  Losqx., 342 

Cellular  aeotylodonous  plants, ♦! 

Characese 512 

Cheilantes, 260,280 

Cheilantites  elegans,  Goepp., 287 

Chondrites  antiquus,  St., 11 

C.  Colletti,  Lesqx., 7 

Clathrarite,  ....       ♦477,468 

Clathropteris, 145,161 

Codonospernium,  Brgt., 599,560 

Coeloptychium  agariooides,  Gold., ^ 15 

Communes, ♦582 
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Conferv89, 612 

Conifers,      521,526,548,648,558,561,574,584 

C.  (devonian), 419 

Conostychus,  Lesqx., ♦H 

C.  Broadlieadi,  Sp.  nov., ♦IS 

C.  ornatuB,  Lesqx., ♦IT 

C.  prolifer, ♦le 

Ck>rdaianthu8, 626,528,544 

C.  baccifer,  Gut.— Grd'Ey, ♦547 ,549, 581, 534, 538 

C.  circumdatus,  Grd'Ey, 547 

C.  dichotomus,  Sp.  nov., ^546 

C.  foliosiis,  Grd'Ey, 547 

C.  gemmifer,  . 536,588,545,547 

C.  glomeratus,  Grd'Ey, 547 

C.  gracilis,  Grd'Ey, 547 

C.  ovatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦545 

C.  simplex,  Lesqx., 538 

Cordaitea?, *c25,356,857 

Cordaicarpiis,  Grd'Ey, ♦519 

C.  apiculatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦SSI 

C.  costatus,  Lesqx  , 640,541 

C.  Gutbieri,  Gein.,  Grd'Ey, ♦549,551 

C.  Mansfteldi,  Lesqx., 539 

C.  ovatus, ♦550 

Cordaistrobus,  Grand'Euryi,— Lesqx ♦522,528, ♦SSI 

Cordaites,  Ung., ♦527,1,137,298,801,810,322,419,420,421,430, 

461,462,463,461,522,526,531,552,554,555,559 

C.  bearing  leaves ;  racemes, 536,533 

C.  flowers  and  fruits ;  leaves;  bud-«,      ♦544,546,549 

C.  species  insufficiently  charaottrizad,       ♦SIS 

C.  (see  Flabellaria,) 525 

C.  angustifolius,  Daws., ♦544,535 

C.  borassifolius  (St.)  Unger.,     ♦532,628,530,544 

C.  communis,  Lesqx., *534 

C.  costatus,  Les(ix., ♦540,545,554 

C.  crassifolius,  Grd'Ey, 530 

C.  crassus,  Lesqx., #530 

C.  diversifolius,  Lesqx., ♦oSS 

C.  flexuosus,  Daws.,       #544 

C.  foliatus,  Grd'Ey, 535 

C.  gracilis,  Lesqx., ♦539 

C.  grandifolius,  Lesqx., ♦530,547 

C.  Lacoei,  Sp.  nov., #535 

C.  lingulatus,  Grd'Ey,      ♦533,586,545,547 

O.  Mansfleldi,  Ijesqz., ♦537,545 

C.  principalis,  Groepp., 528 

O,  radiatus,  Sp.  nov., ♦54O 

C.  Robbii,  Daws., ♦olS 

C.  serpens,  Lesqx., #542 

C.  ?  Sub-Germarianus,  Grd'Ey, 547 

C.  validus,  Lesqx., #529 
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Cotyiedonoas  plants,— gymnosperms,    , 27,  34 

Cremaiopteris  Penusylvanioa,  Lesqx., *307 

Cryptogaiiioas  plants, *1 ,68,75 

Cyathete, 175,222 

Cyatheites,  see  Pecoptoris, *280,224,260 

C.  artK)re8oens,  Gein., 233 

C.  oreopteridis,  Goepp., 238 

C.  (PeoopteriH)  pulcber,  Heer., 287 

C.  unitus,  Gein., 228,225 

C.  villoHus,  Gein., 258 

Cyathooarpus  CandoUianus, 221 

C.  Miltoni, 221 

C.  unitus, 221 

Oyoadeec, 466,407,521,522,526,527,551,562,559,584 

Cyoadoidea, ' .  .   .  551 

Cyoas;  (oone  of— ) 299,552 

Cyclooarpus,  CJoepp  , 650 

Cyolocladia,  Gold., 411 

C.  ornata,  (St.)  Gold., 411,412 

Cyolopterids, ♦77,  77 

Cyclopteris,  Goepp., 78,82,99,145,299,301,521,522 

C.  (Arclitcopteris)  Alleghanienais,  Meek., 307 

C.  Hrownii,  Daws., 812 

C.  ciliata,  Heer, 88 

C.  crenata,  Braun,       524 

C.  digitata,  Brjrt., 73,524 

C.  dilatata,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 78 

C.  elegiins,  Lesqx., 522,100 

C.  elongjita,  8p.  nov.,     346 

C.  timbriata,  Lesqx., 81 

C.  flabellata, 73 

C.  frondosa, 74 

v.  Germari,  Lesqx., 113 

C.  Halliana,  Goepp., 304 

C.  hybernioa?  Ed.  Forbes,     305 

C.  Jackson!  ?  Daws., 301 

C.  lacerata,  Heer, 82,83 

C.  ladniata,  Lesqx., 80,134 

•C.  Lescuriana,  Meek., 297 

C.  obliqua,  Brgt., 98 

C.  orbicularis,  Brgt., • 78,110,522 

C  McCoyana,  Goepp., 305 

C.  polymorpha,  Brgt., 74 

C.  reniforinis,  Brgt., 77 

C.  Roenieriana,  Goepp., 307 

C.  Rogersi,  Daws., 807 

C.  tricliomanoides,  Brgt., 79,99,124 

C.  undans,  Lesqx., 82 

Cyclostigina,  Haughton, ♦429,417,509 

C.  Kiltorkense,  Haughton, ^429 

C.  pulchellum,  Sohimp., 417 

Cymoglossa, 230 
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Dadoxyion,     419,643 

DansBa, 156,157,159 

Daneeites,  Goepp., ♦156,167,147 

D.  (Alethopteris)  maorophylla,  Newb'y, 187 

D.  asplenioides,  Goepp., 157 

D.  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov.,     *157 

D.  Urmus,  Heer, 157 

D.  maorophyllus  (Newb*y,)  Lesqx* *159 

D.  Sohlotheinili,  Deb., 157 

Danaoopsis,  Heer, 148,153 

Davallhe, 280 

Deohenia,  Goepp., *430,431 

D.  euphorbioides,  Goepp., 430 

D.  striata,  Sp.  nov.,     431 

Besmiophylluin,  Lesqx., *556,526 

D.  graoile,  Lesqx.,      ♦567 

Devonian  conifers, 419 

Dicksonioidae, *195 

Diclisonia  [?]  barometz,  Link., 196,197,208,261 

D.  gracilis,  Heer, 808 

D.  Pluniieri,  Hook, 190 

Dicotyledonous  gymnosperms, 18,522,526 

Dicranophylium,  Grd'Ey., *553,  555,526,405 

D.  dicbotomuni,  Sp.  nov., ♦553 

D.  dimorphum,  Lesqx., ^554 

Diotyophyllum,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 145,147,160 

D.  Nillsoni,     147,160 

Dictyoneuropterids, 145 

Dictyopteris,  Gutb., ♦143,71,73,98,99,129,144,145,147 

D.  cordata, 144 

D.  obllqua.  Bunb'j-., ^146, 144 

D.  rubella,  Lesqx., • ♦MS, 144 

D.  Scheuchzeri,  Roem., 144 

Didymophyllum  (Goepp.),  Daws., ♦506,508,509,613 

D.  reniforine,  Daws.,      *506 

D.  Schottini,  Goepp., 506,508 

D.  (Sigillaria)  Owenii,  Lesqx.,     ♦507,617 

Diplazites  einarginatus,  Goepp., 225 ' 

D.  Rhabenhorstii,  Grein., 1 

Diplotegiuin  truncatum,  Lesqx., 403 

Diplotesta,  Grand'  Euryi,  Brgt., 631,560,585 

Diplothuiema,  Stur., 189 

D.  elegans,  Stur.,     287 

D.  Ml&deki,  Stur., 288 

Dolerophylleae, 622 

Doleropteris, 622 

Dracoena, 626 
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EqaisetacesB  (Horae-Uil  family), -.    18,46,52,  68 

Equiaetum,     519 

E.  infundibuliforine,  Braun., 60 

E.  stelJifolium,  Harl.,' 45 

Equisetites,  Sclip.,      «62, 18,577 

E.  infundibulirorinis,  Oein., 60 

E.  occidental  is,  I^sqx., *62 

Eremopteris,  Schp., «292, 288, 295 ,297 ,298 

E.  artemi8ia3folia,  Brgt., ♦293,294 

E.  crenulata,  Lesqx., *292 

SJ.  diasecta,  Lesqx., *293 

E.  elegans,  Ett., ♦294 

E.  flexuosa,  Jjesqx., ♦293,584 

E.  Missouriensis,  8p.  nov., ^295 

E.  (Tnpliyllopteris)  microphylla,  Sp.  nov., ♦296 

Euneumpterids, ^88,  77 

Excipula  Neesii,  G^Q^pp., 1 

F. 

Favularia  teasellata,  Li.  &.  Hutt., 481 

F.  elegans,  variolata, 481 

Ferns,       65,66,67,68,<fta 

Ferns  of  uncertain  attribution  (fragments  of), ^307 

F.  fructiftcations, ♦327 

F.  steins  and  trunks, ♦336 

Fiooidites  furoatus,  F.  verrucosus,  Artis, 614 

Fllioacea)  (Ferns), ♦65 

Filicites  acuniinatus,  Schloth., 123 

F.  aquilinus,  Schlotli., ' 181 

F.  arborescens,  Soliloth., 230 

F.  conchacous,  Germ.  A  Kaolf., 86,87 

F.  crispus,  Germ.  A  Kaulf., 113,114,311 

F.  cyatlieus,  Schloth., 230 

P.  lonchitica.  Schloth., 177 

F.  Pluckneti,  Schloth., 199 

F.  oreopteridis,  Schloth., 238 

F.  osmunduDformis,  Schloth, 136 

F.  vesicularis,  Schloth, 136 

Flabellariu  (Cordaites)  borassifolia,  St., 525,526,532 

Fruits  or  seeds, ^559 

Fructifications  of  Lepidophloios,  ? ^427 

Fucus;  fuooid.s;  Fuooides,  Vanuxem., 4,5,6,    9 

Fucoides  antiquus,  Brgt., 9 

F.  cauda-galli  in  Silurian  rocks  and  in  Chemung  (Devonian), 6,    8 

F.  (Taonurus)  cauda-galli, 325 

F.  crispus,  Gutb., 114,315 

F.  dentatus,  Gutb., 114,311 

F.  tiliciformis,  Gutb., 316 

F.  radians,  Gutb., 321 

Fungi  ^mushrooms)  ;  funginese, ♦1,2,    8 
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Galium  sphenophylloides,  Zenk, 48 

Genus  of  uncertain  relation, *518 

Ginkgo  dlgitata,  Heer 523,524,651 

Gleiclieniae, ." 192,196 

Gleiclienites, *190,208 

Glossopteris, 142 

Goniopterids  (Peoopteris), 223 

Goniopteris  (Pecopteris), 223,221,280,269 

G.  arguta,  Sclip., 227 

G.  elegans,  Sclip., » 228 

G.  emarginata,  Schp^, 221,225,230 

G.  longifolia,  Schp., 221,222,226 

G.  unita, 230 

GraminitaceoB, 285 

Graphtolitiies, 9 

Gyninogramma  Calomelanos,  Kaulf., 285 

Gymno^perins, « 559 

H. 

Halonia,  LI.  A  Hutt., ♦409,356,410,411,416,416,418,426 

H.  (Cyclocladia), 410 

H.  dichotonia,  Gold., 414 

H.  (Ulodendron)  flezuosa,  Gold., *416 

H.  gracilis,  LI.  A  Hutt., 417 

H.  (Ulodendron)  Mansfieldl,  Sp.  nov., *414 

H.  pulcliella,  Lesqx., *417 

H.  punctata,  (LI.  <fe  Hutt.)  Gein., 422 

H.  regularis,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 410,411 

H.  secreta,  Sp.  nov., *417 

H.  tortuosa,  Sclip.— LI.  <fe  Hutt., *413,411,414 

H.  tuberculata,  Brgt., *411,412 

Hexactinollidse,  Smith, 15 

Hottonia  carinata,  Germ., 60 

Hydatica  prostrata,  Artis., 38 

H.  oolumnaris,  Artis., 38 

Hymenophyllites,  Goepp.,  (Exp.), 309,56,189,292,310,323 

H.  (Sphenopteris), 281 

H.  adnascens,  Lesqx., 321 

H.  arborescens,  Lesqx., 314 

H.  Clarkii,  Lesqx., 319 

H.  flexioaulis,  Lesqx., 284 

H.  furcatus,  Goepp., 283 

H.  infiatus,  Lesqx.,     323 

H.  lactuca,  Lesqx.,     315 

H.  mollis,  Lesqx.. 826 

H.  pinnatilidus,  Lesqx., 284,285 

H.  spinosuH,  Lesqx., 281 

H.  Strongii,Le8qx., 825 

H.  thalliformis,  Lesqx., 324 

HymeuophyllesB,      *.  .285 
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Hymenophyllum, 809,323 

H.  Weifisii,  Schp., 323 

HymenophyllitesalatUH?  Gein., 272 

Hypnum,     618 

Hypoxileee, 1,    2 

Hypurites  longifoliua,  LI.  A  Hutt.,      85 

Hysterium, 76 

I. 

Idiophyllum,  Lenqx., ♦150,147 

I.  rotutidirolium,     *160 

laoetew, 468 

laoetes, 355 

Jaglans, 551 

K. 

Knorria,8t., «407 ,356,866,874,410,429,467,468,509,514,517 

K.  acicularis,  Goepp., 408 

K.  imbrioata,  St., ♦407 

K.  longifolia,  Ooepp., 407,406 

K.  Schrammiana,  Goepp., 408 

K.  Sobrankiana,  Goepp., 408 

L. 

Leaf-scars, ^485,  ♦490,^492 

Leiodermariee, ♦468 

Lepidocystis,  Lesqx  , ♦454,356 

L.  angularis,  Sp.  nov., ^456 

L.  bullatus,  Lesqx., ♦458 

L.  fraxlniformis  (Goepp.),  Lesqx., ♦457,444,699 

L.  lineatus,  Sp.  nov.,     ^454 

L.  pectinatus,  Sp.  nov., ^464 

L.  obtusu3,  Sp.  nov., ♦i65 

L.  quadrangularis,  Sp.  nov., ♦465,466 

L.  vesicularis,  Lesqx., ♦457,458 

Lepidodendrao,      856,461 

Lepidodendron, 154 

289,328,3(2,355  to  358,363  to  366,373,375,381,383,393,395,397,398,401,410 
414,416,418,427,432,437,447,456,458,467,469,475,508,513,614,628,558,584 

L.  leaves 377 

L.  aculeatuin,S., ♦371,391,394,397 

L.  alveolare,  St., 481 

L.  anceps,       866 

L.  Andrewsii,  Sp.  nov., ♦380 

L.  append iculatum,  St., 871 

L.  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov., ♦368,382,389 

L.  carinatiim,  Lesqx., ♦386 

L.  caudatum,  St.  Var.  Rochl— 372,391 

L.  Cbarpentieri,  Goepp.,      397 

L.  cbeilaleum,  Wood, 887 
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Ijepldodendron  Chemungense,  Hall, ■396,374 

L.  clyp<«tuiii,  LCBqx •880,383,395 

L.  conimutatum,  Sclip., 875 

L.  oonfluens,  St.,     8B1,397 

iiT  Lesqs 380,8« 

m,  Le»qx "SSI 

L.  piirrugatiim,  Daws,, •577 

U  creiiBluni,  8t •SM 

Ii<  cuftpidatum,  Sp.  nov., *388 

I-  (yclootlgma,  Sp.  nov "SM 

L.  disiitum,  Sauv., 892 

L.  dichotoniuni,  St.,      "384 

L.  "  Brgt.,  Ist  type 381 

L.  "  Golii.,  2d  type, 384 

L.  "  RooliI, 368,-372,378 

L.  dlcTOphoilum,  Wood S81 

L.  d  plolegloides,  Leiqx. •390 

L.  dlplotegioldes  (deoort1oBt«d }  Sobp., 397 

L.  d^sUiiB,  Lenqi^i *3S7 

I>.  drepnnopsls,  WihxI 88S 

L.  dubliim,  Wood, 892 

L.  elognnn,  U.  A  HutL— BrgL,     366,307,384 

Tj,  fumiosum 306 

L.  tbrulatum,  Lesqx., *890 

L.  (iaaplaiiuni,  Dawn •SSS 

li.  gigHnt«uin,  Lenqz., 374,392 

L.  gradle,  LI.  Allutt— Brgt., 386,884 

L.  Greeni,  Lesqx 374,876 

L.  Haroourtl,     365,410 

L.  icthyolapis.  Wood, "398 

L.  hubriwutu,  SI., 407 

L.  iiigeos,  IViiod      871 

L.  lancoolfttum,  Sp.  nov., •369,378 

L.  larlolnum,  St., 422 

L.  latifoljuiii,  Sp.  nov •870,379 

L.  Loequereu^sil,  Wood— Androwa, 371,389 

L,  longirolluin,  Brgt , •373,441 

L.  lyoopodfoidei.,  St., 386 

L.  mainiiil  latum,  Leaqx., 874 

L.  MannebHclienUi,  SU, 884 

L.  marginatum,  Presl.— St., 869,382 

Ij.  mekixton.  Wood, 885 

li.  Mlellokii,  Goepp •395 

I.,  modulatuiu,  I^aqit "385,302 

L.  Morriiuanucn,  IjWqx "370 

L.  (I^pWoplilplos)  ol'ovatum,  St. 884,371,381,385 

L.  obscurum,  Tjesqx,-, •397 

L.  obtuBum,  I-estin •392 

L.  oflulatmn,  Ijoaqx.,     887 

L.  ornutlsximuin,  Brgt., 403,404 

L.  Owoul,  Wood 879 


Lepldoilondron  pachyplilocuH,  Goopp. 419 

ti.  poliium,  IiMqx.,        385 

L.  priiiiieve,  II.  D.  ltnK<^ni,      •377 

L.     LepliltistniliLisT)  princopfl,  Losqx 39S 

L.  quiuJnui)(u1utum,  Sitliloth "SSS 

h.  (luiulntuiii,  St.,      882, 38S 

L.  qiudrilnlenile,  Andrews, •399 

L.  radifMtia,  Lcsqx •397 

L,  rhoiiiblcuni,  Schp.— St •383 

I..  rlneiiH,  T.eHqz ^STa 

L.  rimosum,  St., •892,888.394,405 

L.  rugiiauin,  Preal 384 

L.  Riulivilleiiso,  AnclrowTB, "879 

L.  mlebrneiiai  T  Wixid, 37O 

L.  aonblnlforiiie,  Moek 877,878 

L.  wnitutuin  Sp.  nov,,      •369,379 

L.  MlSKinoidcB,  Ll.ibHutt — St.,      858,866,387 

I^  Aellfolium,   ned,, 870 

L.  nlglHivri'iiileB,  I.ce()Z., 879 

L.  idnipiei,  J.^qx 392,393,394 

L.  ("luaniiferuin,  Sp.  nov., •876 

L.  Sternber);ii,  Brgt., •366,367,368 

L.  "  Elt.— Sohp., 873,384,89« 

L.  telragonum, 461 

L.  Tfjottl,  Lesqx •391,433 

L.  turbinatinn,  Le«qx •883 

L.  undulatum,  St., 371 

L.  ureum,  T  Wood 871 

L.  rarUblllB, 898 

L.  vafioulare 305 

L.  venustum.  Wood ,   .  892 

J-  veHtltum,  Lesqx., •379,309 

L.  VeltlielriiUnum,  St.,      .   .  866,^374,37G,3T8,380,39l,401,401,4OS,4aT,400,467 

L.  Volkinaniiianuin  St 368,882,889,427 

L.  Wlcklanum,  Hcrr 376 

L.  WoTthflnll,  LesqK., •888 

liOpldophlnioa.  St.,     3rie,381,401,»418,422,425,48O 

I,.    rmrtlHoatloni  , •437 

L.  aurtcalatuH.  Lcnqx., ^421 ,450 

L.  oraadoatilia,  Cordu.,— Ileer, 'tM 

L.  iHUhvoUerma,  S[i.  nov., •426,481 

L.  icthj-olepis.  Wood SBfl 

L.  IrregiilarlH,  Leaqx., 880,881 

L.  iBriclmlo,  St •422,428,429 

L.  tepidophj-luroliuB, 428 

L.  Lesquereuxi),  Aiidrewi, 880,381 

Ij.  inacrolepldoliim,  Gold., 423,424 

Ij.  obcordatus,  "Leaqx •428 

Ii.  proluborans,  Lesqx., •43S 

L.  Bigltlarioldets  8p.  nov.,       •425 

Lepldopbyllum, 356,333,422,4£9,o481,433,4S3,436,437,"447 
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Lepidophyllum  (blades), 453 

L.  acuminatum,  Lesqx., *450 

L.  affine,  Lesqx., *447 

L.  anomalum,        310 

L.  auriculatum,  Le8q[x., 422,*450 

L.  brevifolium,     453 

L.  foliaoeum,  Lesqx.,     .   .' 445 

L.  linearifoliuin,  Sp.  nov., ^452 

L.  Mansfleldi,  Sp.  noy., ♦449 

L.  majus,  Brgt., 428,*449 

L.  Morrisianum,  Sp.  nov., *448 

L.  obtusum,  Lesqx., *451 

L.  rostellatum,  Lesqx., *451 

L.  striatum,  Lesqx., .    *452 

L.  trunoatum,  Lesqx., 458 

Lepidostrobus  (Macrocystis)  Lesqx.,     ...       ♦443,446 

L.  856,363,*1S1,442,443,446,456 

L.  Aldriolii,  Sp.  nov., ♦441 

L.  BaJlyanus,  Schp., 453 

L.  connivens,  Lesqx., ^441 

L.  (Maoroystla?)  foliaceus,  Lesqx,      ^445 

L.  Geinitzii,  Sclip., 434 

L.  g^mmeeformis,  Goepp., 442 

L.  Goldenbergii,  Schp., ^432 

L.  hastatus,  Lesqx., ♦438 

L.  incertus,  Sp.  nov., ^442 

L.  Laooei,  Sp.  nov., ^439 

L.  lanceolatus,  Brgt., ^436 

L.  lanclfolius,  Lesqx., ♦433 

L.  lepidophyllaceus  ?  Gutb.,      436 

L.  (Macrocystis)  Mansfieldi,  Si).  Nov.,     ...     ^444 

L.  Maerocystis)  mirabilis,  (New'y)  Lesqx., ^446 

L.  oblongifolius,  Lesqx., ♦437 

L.  ovatlfolius,  Lesqx  , ^438 

L.  ornatus,  LI.  <fe  Ilutt., ^440 

L.  praelongus,  Sp.  nov., ; ♦433 

L.  princeps,  Lesqx.,       ♦434 

L.  (Macrocystis)  quadratus,  Sp.  nov., ♦444,457 

L.  (Macrocystis)  Salisbury!,  Sp.  nov.,' ^443 

L.  spcctabilis,  Sp.  nov., ^435 

L.  trunoatus,  Lesqx.,     441,442 

L.  variabilis,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 437, ♦134, 438, 439 

L.  species, ^442 

Lepidoxylon,  Lesqx., ♦567,526 

L.  anomalum,  Lesqx., ♦557 

Loptophloeum  rhombicum.  Daws., ^460 

Loscuropteris,  Schimp., ♦162 

L.  adiantites,  Lesqx., ♦les 

L.  Moorii,  (Schp.,)  Lesqx., ♦162,163,171 

Lesloya,  Lesqx., ♦142,73,152 

L.  grandis,  Sp.  nov., ♦142,143 
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LeuooRtega, 280 

Loinat<»phl<>ios,  Corda,  (exparte,) *418,421,526 

L.  cnuwicaulis,  Cortia, 420,421,461 

Loniaria  attenuata,  Willd., 188 

Lonoboptoris, 145 

liOxsuDia  Cunninghaini,  Br., 197 

I^ychenes, i 

Lyoop<xl8, 66,355,513 

LyoopcKliaceiP,  Gk)nera  and  Speoies  doubtfully  referable  to,  *459,46,64,324,326 

328,333,339, ♦356,350,861,363,365,416,418,421,428,430,454,469,456,467,526 

Lyoopodites,  et  Selagiuitos  (aucU,) *367;  356,358,361,376,443 

L.  anuularuefoliuH,  Lcsqx., ""^l 

L.  astcn>pliylliUefv)lius,  Lo:<qx., 376 

L,  cavifoiius,  Lo8C|x., *358 

L.  ooniosus,  Daws., *362 

L.  elongatus,  CrtJld., 358 

li.  (Selaginites)  Erdmanni,  Germ., 358 

L.  Meekii,  Lc8(]x., ♦357 

L.  OrUmi,  Sp.  nov., ♦SSO 

I*,  peiuiulus,  8p.  nov., ♦SS? 

L.  penuffiformifl,  (roepp.,     363 

L.  Richardsonl,  Daws., ^362 

L.  (Rhizoinopteris)  selaginoides,     862 

L.  strictus,  Sp.  nov.,      ♦SeO 

L.  uncinnatus,  L/esc^x., ♦359 

L.  Vanuxetni,  Daws., ♦862 

Lyoopodium, 857,350,360 

L.  oomplunatuin,     360 

L.  inundatum, 511 

L.  macrophylius.  Gold., 860 

M. 

Maorocystis,  see  Lepidostrobus. 

Maorospores, 432 

Macrostacliya,  Schp.,         18,34,40, 41, ♦OO,  62 

M.  infundibuliforinis,  Schp.,     .   .  *60,  62 

Macrotojiiiopteris, 158 

Mantellia, 651 

Maratiopsis,  Schp., " 153 

Marattiae, 131,124,125 

Marattia  fraxinea,  Sm., 124 

M.  purpurascens,     124 

Marchantia,     ' 324 

Marine  plants,  or  Thalassophytes, ^4,    5 

Matonia  poctinata,  K.  Br., 175 

Megalopteris,  Daws., 148, ♦147, 152,153,165,187,188,297,380,663 

M.  abbreviata.,  Sp.  nov., 161,160 

M.  Da\N-8oni,  Hart, 161 

M.  fSasciculata,  Sp.  nov  , ♦150,163,166,  94 

M.  Hartii,  Andrews, ^149 

M.  lata,  Andrews, ♦151 

2*  p. 
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Megalopteris  ?  marginata,  Sp.  nov., ♦162 

M.  minima,  Andrews, *149,150 

M.  ovata,  Andrews, ♦149 

M.  Southwellii,  Sp.  nov., *148, 150,151 

Megaphytum,  Artis *348,386,352 

M.  frondosum,  Artis,         352 

M.  Goldeubergii,  Weiss, «349 

M.  Grand'  Euryi,  Sp.  nov., «850 

M.  magnificum,  Da^^-s.,     850 

M.  MoLayi,  Lesqz., ♦349 

M.  protuberans,  Lesqx., ♦362 

Miorosjx)res, 432 

Mixonoura, 125 

Monocotyledonous  plants, 627 

Mycelium, 8 

Myriophyllum  graoile,  Artis, 88 

N. 

Neriopteris,  Newb'y, ♦154,147,156 

N.  lanceolata,  Newb*y, ♦154 

Nepliropterids, .   .77,81,103 

Nephropteris,  Brgt., 73,  74 

N.  dilatata,  Sclip., 78 

N.  reniformis,  Sclip., 77 

Neuropteridium, 164,174 

Neuropteridcee,     72 

JV^europterids, ♦73,76,77,79,162,269 

Neuropteris,  Brgt., 78,74, ♦75,76, 

77,80,81,87,90,94,95,99,114,118,120,123,124,125,126,128, 
182,143,144,145,147,162,164,169,198,206,269,308,309,522 

N.  acuminata,  Brgt., ♦128,108,119,141 

N.  acutifoiia,  ?  Brgt., 89,90 

N.  adiantites,  Lesrix., 163 

N.  Agassizi,  Sp.  nov., ♦117,118,127 

N.  alpina,  St., 126 

N.  anomala,  Sp.  nov., ♦119,120,518 

N.  aspera,  Sp.  nov., ^121, 122 

N.  augUHtifolia,  Brgt., ♦89,80,84,91,92,94,98,115 

N.  auriculata,  ?  Brgt., ♦85,90,95,  97 

N.  bifonnls,  Sp.  nov., ^121 

N.  callosa,  Sp.  nov., ♦Ho,  86 

N.  oapitata,  Lesqx., ♦108,144,  79 

N.  Cistil,  Brgt.,      105 

N.  Clarkfloni,  Lesqx., ♦94,05,70,87,00,104,112,129 

L.  Collinsii,  Le»(ix., ♦87 

N.  oonferta,  Schp.,      193 

N.  oordato-ovatii,  Weiss., 205 

N.  cordata,  Bunb'y— Brgt, 80,80;  ^91,114 

N.  coriacea,  Lesqx., ♦Ill, 118 

N.  oronulata  ?  Brgt., ♦116,117,118,120,138 

N.  deciplens,  Sp.  nov., ♦93,94,89,92,94,131,144 

N.  dcntata,  Lesqx.,     ♦82,126 
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Neuropteris  Dluhoschi,  Stur., 107 

N.  Desorii,  Lc«qx., ♦112,90,114,123 

N.  dilatttta,  LI.  tt  Hiitt., 123,»78 

N.  Elnxii,  Sp.  uov., *107 

N.  Evenii,  Lesqx., *117 

N.  fieusciculata,  Lesqx., *98,150 

N.  flmbriata,  Lesqx, *81,80,74,82,  83 

N.  ttssJ^  Lesqx., ♦122,128 

N.  flexuosa,  Brgt., 75,76,96,97,100,101,102 

N.  Gennari,  Geopp., ♦113,87,114 

N.  gibbosa,  Lesqx., ♦84,76,144 

N.  gigantea,  St., 101,102 

N.  Grangeri,  Brgt., ♦105,106 

N.  heterophylla,  Lesqx., 89 

N.  hirauta,  Lesqx., •88,74,76,84,90,91,93,116,122,282 

N.  iuflata,  Ije8(ix., ^86 

N.  laoiniata,  Lesqx., ^80 

N.  Leberti,  Heer., 97 

N.  Lindleyana,  St., 107 

N.  Loschii,  Brgt., ♦98,75,81,90,97,101,104,106,107,108,144 

N.  microphylla,  Brgt., 107 

N.  minor,  Lesqx., ^123 

N.  Missouriensls,  Sp.  nov., ^104 

N.  Montana,  Heer, 103 

N.  M(H)rii,  Lesqx., 162 

N.  obsciira,  Sp.  nov.,     ^108 

N.  ovatii.  Germ 164,174 

N.  plicata,  Stemb.,     ^96,97, 108 

N.  pteroides,  Goep., 164 

N.  rarinervis,  Bunb'y, ♦109,74,78,91,104,110  to  113,123,460,522 

N.  regina,  Ram., 164 

N.  reniformis?,  Brgt., ♦77 

N.  Rogersi,  Lesqx., ♦83,282 

N.  n)tundifolia,  Brgt., ^97,104 

N.  Scheuchzeri,  Brgt., 89,    92 

N.  smilacifolia,  Sternb., 123 

N.  Smithsii,  Lesqx.,       ♦106,107 

N.  speciosa,  Lesqx., 83 

N.  subfalcata,  Sp.  nov., ♦102 

N.  tenuifolia,  Brgt., ♦100,101,102,82,99,104,106,146 

N.  tenuinervis,  Lesqx., 125 

N.  trichomanoides?  Brgt., ♦79,104 

N.  undans,  Lesqx.,     74,83,  84 

N.  verbeniefblia,  Lescjx., ^120 

N.  vermicularis,  Lesqx., ^99,145 

N.  VUlersii,  Brgt., 86 

Noeggerathiae, ♦521,310,528,527 

NoBggerathia,  St.,      299,300 

N.  Bockschiana,  Lesqx., 306 

N.  crassa,  Goepp.,     ^530,  80 
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Noeggerathia  flabellata,  LI.  &  Hutt., 525 

N.  foliosa,  St., 521 

N.  Gilboensis 305 

N.  graininifolia,  Ung., 544 

N.  niinor,  Lesqx., 802 

N.  obliqua  (Goepp.),  Losqx., 800 

N.  obtusa,  Lesqx., 801 

O. 

Odontopterls,  Brgt., ' ♦124 

73,74,77,104,114,118,125,126,127,180,148,147,102,164,198 

O.  proper  (Xenopterls), 125 

O.  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov., ♦188 

G.  aoqualis,  Lesqx., ♦185 

O.  alata,  Lesqx., ♦Wl 

O.  Alpina,  Gein., ♦126,114,118,125,127,129,137,168 

O.  Brardii,  Brgt., ♦182,133,188,139,142,198,199 

O.  Brardleja,  Lesqx., ^140 

C.  britannica, 125 

O.  connata,  Rasm., 164 

C.  oomuta,  Sp.  nov., ^128 

O.  orenulata,  Le8([x.,     137 

O.  deformata,  Sp.  nov., ,...,,    ♦141,133 

O.  graoiliinia,  Newb'y,      ^140 

O.  heterophylla,  Lesqx., * ^129 

O.  intermedia,  Lesqx.,  .      132,188 

O.  Lescurii,  ? 126,127,180 

O.  Lindleyana,  Goepp., 127 

O.  lingulata,  Goepp., 184 

O.  niinor,  Brgt., 142 

O.  Newberryi,  Lesqx., ♦IZ? 

O.  neuropteroides,  Nowb*y.— Roem., 127,128 

O.  obtusa,  LI.  AHutt Brgt., 127,128,184,128 

O.  Reioliiana, 114 

O.  Sohlothoimii,  Brgt., ♦186,125,138,139,140,147 

O.  sorifera, 124 

O.  sphenopteroides,  Sp.  nov., ^189 

O.  squamosa,  Lesqx., ♦133,80 

O.  subcronulata,  Sp.  nov., ^137 

O.  subounenta,  Bunb*y., ♦134,126 

O.  tenuinervis,  Tjesqx., ♦125,135 

O.  Worthenii,  Lesqx., ^130, 122 

Oleandrinum,  Schp., 158 

Oligocarpia,  Goepp., ^265, 272 

O.  Alabamensis,  Lesqx., ♦266 

O.  flagellaris,  Lesqx., ♦267 

O.  Gutbieri,  Goepp., ♦266,270 

O.  quorcifolia,  Stur.,       ...  286 

Ophioglossum,       829,330 

Orthogoniopteris,  Andrews, 147,  ^155 

O.  Clara,  Andrews, ^156 
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Orthogoniopteris  Gilberti,  Audrews, *156 

Otopteria, 128 


• 

P. 

PBohydermata, 77,106 

PBObyphyllum,  Lcsqx., 309 

P.  aillne,  Lowix., 818 

P.  liirsutum,  Lesrix., 818 

P.  lactuca,  Les<iXM  Schp., 315 

Paohypteris,  Brj^., 308,309 

P,  graciliiina,  Lesqx., ♦SOS 

Paohytesta, 566 

Pfcloeopteris  Ilibernica,  Schp., 305 

Plduw,       - 584 

Palmites  vertidllatus,  Schloth, ♦52 

Palmaoitett  (iuadrangulatus,  Schloth.,     383 

P.  variolatus,  Schloth  ,  etc,    .  • 481 

Palceobronielia,  Ett , 518 

PalfiBophycus,  Hall, ^9,11 

P.  divaricatus,  Lesqx., ^11,12 

P.  gracilis,  Ijes^ix., ♦ll 

P.  Mileri,  Ij1«<ix., 10,12 

P.  tubularis,  Ilall, 10 

Palceopterls, 299 

Palax)xyri8,  Brgt., 618 

P.  appendiculata,  Lesqx., 520 

P.  comigata,  Lesqx., 619 

P.  Prcndelii,  Loscjx., 519 

Peat, 5 

Peoopterids, ♦221,73,156,162,222,247,265 

P.  (Sphenopteris),      268,^269 

Peoopteridea?, 72 

Peooptoris,  Brgt., ♦223,168, 

174,175,176,189,191,208,221,222,236,289,247,249,254,265,272,362 

P.  (villous), ♦250,223 

P.  (acrostichides), 222 

P.  (aspidioides), 222 

P.  asplenioides), 222 

P.  (proper)  or  Cyatheids, ' 223 

P.  (Cyatheites),       222 

P,  (Goniopterids), 223 

P.  (Goniopteris),     ^223 

P.  of  uncertain  relation, ^261 

P.  abbreviata,  Brgt., ^248 

P.  acuta,  Brgt., ^241 

P.  cequilis,  Brgt.,     240 

P.  affinis,  Brgt., 243 

P.  alata,  Schp — Brgt., 209,278 

P.  angustissima  ?  Brgt., ^267 

P.  aquiiino,  Brgt., 181 
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Peoopteris  arborescens,  Sohloth, *230 

P.  "  Brgt., 220,99,221,231,234,235,247,253 

P.  "  Sohp., 232,233 

P.  argiita,  Brgt.,     ♦227232 

P.  aspidioides,  Brgt., 231 

P.  Buoklandi,  Brgt., *244,222 

P.  aspera,  Brgt., *242 

P.  Candolliana,  Brgt., *243 

P.  chserophylloides,  Brgt., 270 

P.  Cistii,  Brgt., ♦243,244,245 

P.  Clarkii,  Sp.  nov., ^261 

P.  Clintoni,  Sp.  nov.,     ^251 

P.  ooncinna,  Lesqx., ^264, 209 

P.  orenuhita,  ?  Brgt., 193 

P.  (crestate),     ♦255,223 

P.  cristata,  Gutb., ♦256,260,273 

P.  oyathea,  Brgt., 231 

P.  (Cyatheites), ^230 

P.  (Cyatheites)  pulcher,  Heer, 237 

P.  Defrancii,  Brgt., 75 

P.  Davreuxii,  Brgt., 177 

P.  decurreus,  Lesqx  , 209,222 

P.  dentata,  Brgt., ^240,243 

P.  distana,  liesqx., • ^246 

P.  elegans,  Germ., ^228,229 

P.  elliptica,  Bunb'y, ^245,246 

P.  emarginata,  Goepp.— Bunb'j', ^226 

P.  erosa,  Gut^       ♦255,256,257 

P.  flavicans  ?  i  i^rcj..;  Lesqx., 287 

P.  gigas,  Gutb., 164 

P.  Hallii,  Lesqx., ^258 

P.  incompleta,  Lesqx., ^264 

P.  laoiniata,  LI.  A  Hutt,, 203 

P.  lanoeolata,  Lesqx., ^227 

P.  lepidorachis,  Brgt., 231 

P.  linearis,  Gutb.,        255 

P.  loncliitaca,  Brgt., 177 

P.  iongifolia,  Brgt.— Gerui., ^226,225 

P.  Ijoschii,  Brgt.,     206 

P.  lyratifolia,  Goepp., ^259 

P.  marginata,  Brgt., 186 

P.  microphylla,  Brgt., *26S 

P.  Miltoni,  Brgt.,     ♦247,185,244 

P.        "        Gein., 248,249,250,254 

P.        "        var.  pilosa,  Gutb., 253 

P.  Murrayana,  Lesqx,— Brgft., 271,272 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt., 197 

P.  Newberrj'i.  Lesqx  , 202 

P.  nodosa,  (Goepp.,)  Schp., ^233 

P.  notata,  Lesqx., ^262 

P.  oreopteridia,  Schp., 238,222 
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Peoopteris  oroopterldia,  SoUloth.— Brgt., *2S8,246,263 

P.  peiinajforinis,  Brgt., *239,240,242 

P.  aBpidioides,  Schp., 231 

P.  platyrachla,  Brgt., ♦232 

P.  Pluoknetl,  Brgt., 199,222 

P.  pluinoaa,  Brgt., 240,241 

P.  polyiiiorpha,  Brgt.— Scbp., 247,248,244,249 

P.  pteroidw*,  Brgt.,     *249,244 

P.  pussilla,  Lo»qx., 220 

P.  quadrat! foliii,  Sp.  nov., *234 

P.  robusta,  Sp.  nov., *229 

P.  Sauveurii,  Brgt., 197 

P.  Sohlotheimii,  St., 230 

P.  Serlii,  Brgt., 176 

P.  serpillifolia,  Sp.  nov., *237 

P.  serrula,  Lesqx Sohp., •256,222;  256,258,259 

P.  Sheaferi,  Lesq'x., 194 

P.  Silliinanni,  Lesqx BrgU, 205;  206,208 

P.  solida,  Jjcsqx., *261 

P.  8<|iiaiiu>Ha,  I^iesqx., *235 

P.  stoUata,  Lesqx., *260 

P.  Strongii,  Lesqx., ....    *236 

P.  uiiita,  Brgt.,      *223,225,226,229 

P.  urophylla,  Brgt., 177 

P.  velutina,  Lesc^x., *250 

P.  venulosa,  Sp.  nov., *230 

P.  vestita,  Sp.  nov., ,   .   .   .   .    ^252 

P.  villosa?  Brgt., *253,255,334 

Pellaoa, •   • 162 

Pinitos  pulvinaris,  St., 408 

P.  mughiforniis,  St.,       408 

Pinnularia,  LI.  «fe  Hutt., ♦518 

P.  oalaniitaruni,  Lesqx., 518 

P.  capillacea,  LI.  A  Hutt., 618 

P.  oonfervoides,  Lesqx., 618 

P.  fiooides,  Lesqx.,      618 

P.  horizontalis,  Lesqx., 618 

P.  [)inuata,  Lesqx., 518 

Phillites, 160 

Phlebopteris  (Dictyophylluin)  Nilsoni,  Brgt., 147,160 

P.  polypodioides,  Brgt., '261 

Phyllopteria,  Brgt., 121 

P.  antiqua.  Daws., 155 

Phytholithus  cancoUatus,  Steinh., 874 

P.  notatus,  Steinh., 486 

P.  parnmtus,  Steinh.,     401,403 

P.  tesaellatus,  Steinh 481 

P.  verrucosus,  Martin, 514 

Phytopsis  oellulosuin.  Hall, 12 

Physophycus,  Sohp., 6 

P.  Andraei,  Stur., 7 
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Phjrsophycus  marginatng,  Schp., 7 

Finnulario,  see  Rhizoiites. 

Plants  doubtfully  referable  to  Calamariee, *63 

Plantula  debilis, 538 

Poa-Gordaites, 582 

Polypterosperinum,  Br^^., 589,292 

Poiyporites  Bowmanni,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 2 

P.  elegans,  Goepp., 227 

Polypodiuin, 261,  75 

Polypores  (Boletsor ), 2 

Polysporia  7  Newb'y,     ; 443,440 

Protoblechnum,  Lesqx., *188,162,147 

P.  Holdeni  (Andrews),  Lesqx., *188 

Protoptoris,     336 

PsaroniuB  Corda, *358,854,348 

Psaronites, 348 

Pseudopecopterids, * *189 

Pseudopecopteris,  Lesqx., *190,209,221,222,273 

P.  actua,  Brgt., *215,211,216 

P.  abbreviata,  Lesqx., *203 

P.  ancops,  Lesqx., «207, 206, 211, 190, 171 

P.  biforinis, 190 

P.  oallosa,  Leeqx., *209,222 

P.  Cordato-ovata  (Weias),  Lesqx., *205 

P.  decipiens,  Lesqx., *214 

P.  decurrens,  Lesqx., 209,190*,266 

P.  denudata,  Sp.  nov., *212 

P.  dimorphii,  8p.  nov., *201 

P.  glandulosa,  Lesqx., *210,190 

P.  hymenophylloides,  Lesqx., ♦196 

P.  irregularis,  St., *211,210 

P.  latifola,  Brgt., *215,216 

P.  Loschii,  Brgt.,         222 

P.  macilehta  LI.  &  Hutt.),  Lesqx., ^219 

P.  Mazoniana,  Lesqx., *190,208,209 

P.  Muricata,  Brgt., *203, 190,222 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt., ♦197,172,190,200,204,216.222 

P.  Newberryi,  Lesqx., ♦202,203,190 

P.  Owenii, 190 

P.  Pluokneti,  Schloth., ♦199,201,202 

P.  polyphylla  (LI.  A  Hutt.)  Lesqx., ^218 

P.  pussilla,  Lesqx., ^220,222 

P.  rugosu,  Lesqx., 190 

P.  Scheaferi,  Jjeaqx., ^194 

P.  Sillinianni,  Brgt., ♦206,210,222 

P.  speciosa,  Sp.  nov., ^216, 190,214 

P.  spinulosa,  Lesqx., ♦lOS 

P.  subscrenulata,  Sp.,  nov., 193,230 

P.  subnervosa,  Roemer, ♦198,222 

P.  trUobata,  Brgt., 204 
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PseudopcHopterls  trifoliata,  (Brgt.)  Lesqx., *217,218 

P.  VirgiiiiHua  (Meek)  Lc(K(X., ♦217 

PBaroniius, 336 

PHilophyton,  Daws., *459,3o7 

P.  C'oiidrusf>ruiii,     304 

P.  priiict»i)s,  Daws., ♦459 

l^silotum,     805 

Pny^finophylluin 527 

ineriH,     ^ 76,152 

PtIlocarpiLS.     (Seo  Cardiocarpus  bioomutus  above,) 566 

Pj'chiiophylluin, 526,527 

P.  hoRiSHifoliuin,  Brgt., 532 

R. 

Rachioptorides, 831 

Rac'iiiopteriK, ♦SSI 

R.  alllnis,  Lesqx., ♦SSI 

R.  cyolopteroides, ♦382 

R.  piniiata,  Dawn., ^332 

R.  punctata.  Daws., ^332 

R.  seljigo,  I-osfix., ^332 

R.  striata.  Daws., ♦SSS 

R.  teiiuistriata,  Daws., ♦SSS 

Rhabdocarpus,  (roepp.  A  Berger., ^574 

R.  aouniinatus,  Nowb'y.,  ....       ^579 

R.  aiiiygdalajforinis,  (ioepp  A  Borg., ♦581 

R.  apiculatus,  Nowb'y., ^ 579 

R.  arcuatus,  Tjesqx., ♦583 

R.  (arinatus,  Xewb'y.,       ^579 

R.  olavatus?  (St.)  Goin.,     ^581 

R,  (X)Htatus,  Newb'y., 579 

R.  oornutus,  Sp.  nov., ♦583 

R.  Danai,  Foster,      580 

R.  Howardi,  Sp.  nov., ^676 

R.  insignis,  Sp.  nov., ^575,579 

R.  Jaoksonieusis,  Lesqx., ^576, 575 

R,  latoinarginatiis,  Lesqx., ^582 

R.  lineatus,  Goepp.  it  Berg., 551 

R.  hi'vis,  Newb'y.,      ^579 

R.  luainillatus,  Lesqx., 571 

R.  ?  niinutus,  Tjesqx., *583,570 

R.  niultistriatus,  Presl.— St.,      ♦578,853 

Rhabdophylluui  pachyrachis,  Schenk.,     313 

Rhacoi)hyUum,  Schp., ♦309,310,558,114,814,324 

R.  (Fuooides), ♦324,310 

R.  (irymenophyllltos), ♦314,310 

R.  (Neuropterids),      ♦SIO 

R.  adnjiscons,  LI.  A  Hutt.— Schp., ♦321; 821,317,323,327 

R.  alRne,  Lcsfix.,     819 

R.  arl)orescens,  Lesqx., ♦SW 

R.  Clarkii,  Lesqx., ♦SW 
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Rhaoopbyllum  oomntuin,  8p.  nov., ♦317 

R.  corrallinum,  Sp.  nov., *317 

R.  expansum,  Sp.  nov.,    ...       *323 

R.  flabellatum,  St.,     .   .  ♦811,312,822,522 

K.  lilicifonne  (Gutb.),  Sobp., ♦316,320,321,322 

R.  fimbriatuin,  Lesqx., ♦SIS 

R.  ftiooideum,  Sp.  nov., ♦325 

R.  Gutbierianum,  Goin., 310,317,320 

R.  haniulosuiu,  Sp.  nov., ^321 

R.  hirsutuui,  Lesqx.,  ♦SIS 

R.  inflatum,  Leeqx., ^323 

R.  irregularo,  Germ., ♦326 

R.  lactuca,  Sternb., ♦315,322 

R.  membranaceum,  Sp.  nov., ^312 

R.  molle,  Lesqx., **626 

R.  paohyraohis  (Schizopteris),  Schenk., 314 

R,  scolopendrites,  Lesqx., ^313 

R.  spinosum,  Sp.  nov., ♦320,323 

R.  Strongii,  Lesqx., ^325 

R.  thalliformo,  Lesqx., ^324 

R.  trichoideum,  Sp.  nov., ^322 

R.  truncatum,  Sp.  nov., ♦Sll 

Rhacopteris  elegans,  Sohp., 294 

Rhizolites  (Pinnularia)  palniatitidus, - 51S 

Rbizoinorpha,  Roth., *3 

R.  SigillariaB,  Lesqx., ♦S 

R.  subcorticalis,  Lesqx., 3 

Rhizomopteris,  Schp.,  (see  Lyoopodeaoea?), 333,69,439 

R.  filiforinis,  Schp., 359 

R.  lyoopodioides,     35S 

Rhodea  radians,  Presl. , 821 

Rhytidolepis ♦4S0,46S 

Roots  of  uncertain  relation, ^518 

Rotularia  polyphylla,  St., 55 

Ruell ire,  Germ., 361 

S. 

Sagenaria, 366 

S.  aouleata,  Presl., 371 

S.  accuminata,  Goepp., 374 

S.  ci^udata,  St., 371 

8.  cronata,  Brgt., 894 

8.  dichotoma,  (St.,) 436, 43S 

S.  elliptica,  Goepp.,        374 

S.  rimosa,  Presl., 392 

S.  Veltheimiana,  Presl — (St.)  Gein., 374,401 

Salisbiiria.  (See  Baiera,) 73,76,523,524,550 

S.  adiantifolia,    ...  312 

Samaropsis,  Gk>epp.     (See   Cardiocarpns  lato-alatus,  simplex  and  zonu- 

latus,) 562,54S,566,571 

Sargassum,  ...       4,5 
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SarootaxuB, 560 

Sohiasopteris,  Auot.  (exparte«) 309 

S.  adiiasceiiH,  LI.  A  Hutt , 321 

8.  anomala?  Brgt., 557,558 

8.  Gutbieriana,  Geiii.,     3115 

8.  lactuca,  PreHl., 315 

8ohutzia  braotoata,  Lesqx., 545 

8oiad()pity9  vertioillata,  Sieb., 566 

8o()lopendriuin,     313 

Scolopend rites  grosfMMlentatus,  Lesqx., 313 

Seeds,        ♦559 

Selaginea*, 459,467 

Selaginolla,  355,463 

Selagiiiites.     (See  Lyoopodltoe,) *357 

S.  crassus,  Lesqx., 358 

8.  Erdniaimi,  Germ., 350 

8.  uiicinmitus,  Les^jx., 359 

Serpontes, . *542 

Sigillarias >.    ♦466,467,410,526,537 

Sigillaria,   .   .   .    ♦467,4,328,838,364,365,366,382,390,396,398,414,416  to  469,478 

502,503,508  to  514,517,528 

8.  aouminata,  Newb*y, 496 

S.  altonians,  Li.  dc  Hutt., 501,502 

8.  alveolaris,  Brgt.,     481,482  * 

8.  attonuata,  Les(ix., ♦488,486 

S.  Bierooi,  Newb'y 482 

8.  Brardil,  Brgt., ♦477,479,257 

8.  Brongnarti,  Gein., 604 

8.  canalioulata,  Brgt 497,499 

8.  Cistii,  Brgt., 345 

8.  oontnicta,  Brgt.,         490 

S.  corrugatii,  Le.sqx., ^475 

8.  Cortei,  Brgt., ^495 

S.  cuspidata,  Brgt., *486 

S.  Defrancii,  Brgt., 480 

8.  dentata,  Newb»y., 481,482 

8.  denudata.,  Goepp., 470 

8.  Deutschiana,  Brgt., 497 

8.  diplodernia,  Corda, 490 

8.  dilatata,  I^esqx., ^472 

S.  disooidea?  Lesqx., 499 

S.  Doumaisii,  Brgt., ^480 

8.  dubia,  Lesqx.,  .   .   . 495,496 

S.  clegans,  Brgt., 481 

8.  ?  ficoides, 510 

8.  iissa,  Lesqx., ^470,467 

8.  hexagona?  Brgt., ♦483,482 

S.  hyppoorepis,  Brgt., 491 

S.  ichthyolepis,  St., ♦482,479 

S.  Knorrii,  Brgt., 481,482 

8.  Lacoei,  Sp.  nov., ^499,489 
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Sigillaria  laevigata,  Brgt.,      *500,490,601 

8.  leiodorma,  Brgt., ♦476 

S.  lepidodendrifolia,  Brgt., ♦477 

S.  leptoderma,  Sp.  nov., ^489 

8.  Lescurii,  Sohp., ♦486,488,494 

8.  Lorenzii,  Sp.  nov., ^473 

8.  mammillari8,  Brgt., ♦483 

8.  marginata,  Sp.  nov., ♦498 

8.  Ma.ssilionsis,  Lesqx., ♦487 

8.  Menardi,  Lesqx.— Brgt., 401,^479,480 

S.  miorostigma,  Brgt., 481 

8.  minima,  Brgt., ' .506,481 

8.  monostachya,  LI.  «k  Ilutt.,      501 

8.  monostigma,  Lesqx., ♦468,407,467,517,518 

8.  notata,  Brgt., ♦486 

8.  obliqua,  Brgt., ^ ^470 

8.  obovata,  Les(|x., ^496 

8.  orbicularis,  Brgt., ^491 

8.  ovalis,  Sp.  nov., ♦495,496 

8.  Owenii,  Lesfix., 507,508 

8.  paohyderma,  Brgt., 482 

8.  pes-capreoli,  Gein., 504 

S.  Pittstoniana,  Sp.  nov.,     ♦498,498 

8.  polita,  LesciX., ^490 

8.  pulchra,  Newb'y, ^490 

8.  radicans,  Lesqx., ^517 

8.  renifonnis,  Brgt., ♦601,490 

8.  reticulata,  Lesqx., ^473,474 

8.  rhomboidea,  Brgt., 470,471 

8.  rimosa,  Gold., 469 

8.  rugosa,  Brgt., ♦497,493 

8.  SauUii,  Brgt., 491 

8.  Schimperi,  Lesqx., ^474, 470 

8.  sculpta,  Lesqx., 470,471 

8.  Serlii,  Brgt., ^480 

8.  Sillimanni,  Brgt Gold., ♦493,492 

8.  simplicitas,  Vanux., 506 

8.  spinuloea,  Germ., ^471 

8.  stellata,  Lesqx., ^474 

8.  ?  Var.  Stellata,         ♦515 

8.  tessellata,  Brgt.— Schp., ♦481,482,483,484,603,604 

8.  transversalis,  Brgt., 490 

8.  Vanuxemi,  Goepp., ♦505 

8.  Volzii,  Brgt., ^492 

8.  Williamsii,  Sp.  nov., ^488 

8.  Yardloi,  Lesqx., #491 

Sigillarioides,  Lesqx., ♦517 

8.  stellaris,  Lesqx.,     ...       603,616 

Sorocladus,  Lesqx.,     •827 

8.  astoroides,  Lesqx., •828 

8.  ophloglossoides,  8p.  nov., ^329 
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SigillarioidM  sagitlatUH,  Lonqx •329 

8.  HtellaiUM,  Le(K|x., •328 

8.  Wiirthenii,  Lcmjx., •330 

SpinipliyCon,  Kail,      6 

Spluigiium, 518 

SpIit>ii-;|>livHli<-»toiigiroIiuin,  Ubln., 63 

S.  ol.l,.„;;.j.,liuH,(ienH., 67 

8.  Baxi/nigaifolius,  Oenn. 65 

Sphoiiophylluui,  IJrgf 18, •61  ^,56 ,68 ,594, 598 

8,  vur.  ^xifragceroUam 65,  5(J 

8,  bifuraimm,  Les^Tt '6a 

8.  ucirnutuiii,  l^e^ix., "oO 

8.  denUitum,  Brgt.,     55 

8.  cii.jruijL.itiiiij,  LLAHult.,— Brgt.— Geln •58,55 

H.  (-nwuiii,  l.i.AlluU., •55,68,  59 

8.  fiiioulHio,  I^esqx., ^58 

S.  fimlirlBlum,  Brgt.,      66 

8.  UUfollum,  Wood, 58,  5* 

8.  longlroliam,  Germ 'SS,  5* 

8.  oljlouglfoliuni,  Germ.— Gain "37,  62 

8-     atluluria)  oblongifoliuui, 68 

S.  quadrilldum, 66 

8.  Baxlftagrefolium,     66 

a.  Sohliitliuimli,  Brgt, 'Sa 

S.  triTolllltum,  Lesqx., 65 

Sphenopteridie, "SeS 

Splionnpteris..      .   .  72 , 73, 1 14, 265 .flftS, 274, 189,189 ,265 ,268, 269 ,272 ,281 ,292 ,328 

SiibuQiiidfrisnhbreviaU,  Losqi,, 203 

8.  aouW,  Brgt.,      216 

8.  ddiaiiWldes,  Ll.A  Hult, 220 

8.  Alalmneiisin,  LetMjX., 266 

8.  aluta,  Gutb., 282 

8.  !iiua!na,  8p.  nov., 21T 

8.  iirI(!iuisi«.ruUa,  Drgt,, 2BS 

S,  nnpleniiex,  Gein 294 

8.  Bnlantlni,  Andrews, •290 

8.  Britsii,  Sp.  iiov.,     •STT 

S.  ivjiiri'ljilii.  lioebl 204 

8.  (■liiiT.n.li.vyll..>Mi;s,St *2T0 

S.  cronata,  LI.  Ji  Butt., 822 

8.  cristaw,  8t., •278 

S.  crithinlfolln,  LI.  A  Uutt., 291 

S.  (lwi|>icna,  Le.s.ix., 2U 

S,  .UliilnlJi,  Le?qx 2H 

8.  Bubiiis»..nia,  Br«t., •275 

8.  olegans,  Brgt.,  '2SI 

S.  flaoolda,  Crepin.,        •291 

8.  Hagelluria,  Lesqx..     287 

S,  HavioanB,  Presl 288 

S.  (Hymoo.}  fleiicaulls,  Lesqx., •284 

S.  flexu'iBa,  Gutb., .  283 

B.  (Hymen.)  ftxroaM,  Brgt, •283 
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SphenopMriH  Graven horatll,  Brgt., •274 

8.  gonlopWroidea,  8p.  nov., •280 

S.  gracilis,  Brut., ,  •276 

8.    lljiuou.    tlildreii,  Lesqx., •283 

B.  llitoboookiana,  Da^vs., S04 

8.  (nyineii.)  Uo«nlnKbausi,  Brgt., •288,107,260 

S.  hyinenopby!liti>a, 208 

8.  Integra,  Amine 25S 

S.  Intermedia,  Leaqx., 271 

8.  irregularis,  St., 211,213 

8.  (Iljinen.)  Larischii,  Btur -aSS 

S.  latiriilia,  LI.  &  Hutt Bi^., 211;  216,220 

8.  laxa.  Mall, 8M 

8.  Lewi u ere uxii,  Newb'j.. 208 

8.  linearis,  Brgt,, •290 

8.  lobaui,  rtutb., 219 

8,  lyratlfoltft,  Ooepp., 259 

S.  niftcllenta,  (LI.  A  Hun.), 219 

8.  (Kremopteriii?  )  marglnHla,  Andrews, *20S 

8.  medlana,  Leaq«., •271 

8,  membranacm,  Gutb., 282 

8.  tnlerocorpa,  Sp.  noT., •280 

S.  uiixla,  Sclip •278,278 

8.  myriophylluin,  Brgt., 275 

8.  Nawberryi,  Lesqx., 202 

S.  pauperoulu,  Leeqx.,      "278 

8.  penUiihj'Ua,  R-jfm., 213 

a  jilioaa,  Lcwix.,       ^282 

8.  pollypliyll.'i,  (l.l.AHutt.) 218 

8.  pseudo-Murray ann,  Sp.  nov., *271 

a.  (Hymen.)  quercifolia,  Goepp., •28B 

8.  guadridiunyllics,  Gutb., 284 

B.  rlglda,  I^sqx.,     275 

S.  acwberrlma,  Lcsqx., •279 

8.  (Hynieu.)Bpinoaa,  Ooepp., *281,213 

S.  (Hymen.)  spleudens,  Lesqx ^282 

8.  sQuiunoHu,  Lcsqx 20T 

S.  stipulata,  Gutb., 213,214 

8.  stricla,  St.,         294 

8.  subalalji,  Weles, "272 

8.  (Hymen.)  tricbomanoideB,  Bi^ ^286 

S,  (Hymen.)  Iridaciylites,  Brgt., •284,278 

8.  trifoliala,  Brgt 211,213,217 

Spheria, 2 

Spfrangluni,  Sohp "SWiiai 

S.  a|>pr.m)ii-uliil«ni.Le«|x., "   ■   ■   •   "580 

S.  intermedinin,  Sp.  nov. *521 

8.  Jnultiplluatum  Sp.  nov., "620 

8.  Munsterl,  Preel., 620 

8.  Prendelil,  Lesqi., 'SIO 

Spiropliyton, 9 
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Splrophyton  typum,  Hall., 8 

Splropteris,     261 

8pin)rbiH  carbonariuA,  DaMrs., 430 

Sporledoria.  Stiehl., 518 

8poro(?y8tiH,  I..e8qx., *i58fS56 

8.  planus,  8p.  nov., *458 

Staphyloptoris,  Presl., 327,328 

8.  astoroidea,  Losqx., 328 

8.  polybotrya, 827 

8.  sagittata,  Lesqx., 829 

8.  atellata,  I^sqx., 828 

8tciniimtopteri9, 886, *287, 846, 862, 406,462, 663 

8.  angustata,  Sp.  nov., *339 

8.  OiHtii  Corda, 345 

8.  cycloHtigma,  8p.  nov., *341 

8.  einarginuta,  8p.  nov., *337 

8.  gigaiitea,  Losqx., *340 

S.  hirsuta,  Sp.  nov., *337 

S.  inHigiiis,  Lcisqx.,     ♦340,351 

8.  mimica,  Sp.  nov., *341 

8.  peltigora  (Sigillarla,)  Brgt., 339,840 

8.  polita,  Sp.  nov., *.   .   .    ♦342 

8.  puctata,  Lesqx., ♦339 

8.  Schinipori,  Sp.  nov., ♦388,462 

8.  squamosa,  Sp.  nov., ♦SSO 

8.  Worthenii,  Lesqx., ^342 

Stophanospornum, 560 

Stornborgia,        419,460.528,542,543 

8.  approxiinat4i,  Brgt., 420 

Stigtnaria,  Brgt., ^509 

25,333,334,835,364,365,878,408,414,416,467,478,503,508,515,517 

8.  Var.  Sigillarioidos,  Goepp., ♦516 

8.  amoena,  Sp.  nov., ^516 

8.  Evenii,  Lesqx., 333 

8.  fiooidoH,  Brgt.— Gk>epp., ♦514,503,410 

8.  ?  var.  iiuecjualis?  Goepp., ....   ♦SIO 

S.  ?  var.  reticulata,  Goepp., ^515 

8.  stellarla,  Lesqx., ♦516* 

8.  umbonata,  Lesqx., ^516 

8.  ?  var.  undulata,  Goeppi,     ^516 

S.  ininutii,  Lesqx., 877,378 

Stigtnariopsis,     333,517 

Stigniarioides,  Lesqx., ♦338 

S.  aflftnis,  Lesqx., 831 

S.  Evenii,  Lesqx., ♦333 

8.  linearis,  Lesqx., ♦385 

S.  seiago,  Lesqx., 832 

8.  truncatus,  Lesf|X., ^334 

8.  tuborosus,  liesqx., ♦385 

8.  villosus,  Lesqx., ^384 

Struthiopteris, 829 
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Syringodendron, *502, 888, 468,517 

S.  Brongniarti,  Grein., ♦604 

S.  cyclostigma,  Brg^., *505 

S.  graoile,  Daws., ♦606 

S.  pachyderiiia,  Brgt., ♦608 

S.  palpebra.  Daws., -. 503 

S.  pes-capreoli,  St., 504 

S.  Porten,  Lesqx.,  .   .   .' ^502 

T. 

Treniophyllecp, ♦461,526,666 

TflDiiiophyllum,  Lesqx., ♦461,356,462,468 

I'feniophyllum  oontoxtuni,  Lesqx., ♦465,468 

T.  docurrens,  Lewix., ^464; 838,462,463 

T.  deflexuin,  Leaqx., ♦465,468 

Toeniopteris,  Brgt., ♦158,148,147,156,156,159 

T.  C5irlK)iiaria,  Schp., 154 

T.  niultinervis,  Weiss, 154 

Taonurus,  Fisch.  Ost.,  ♦O,    9 

T.  caudargalli  (lasch.  Ost.),  Venux., ♦S 

T.  Colletti,  Lesqx ♦7,826 

T.  niarginatus,  Lesqx.,     ♦7,826 

T.  see  Fucoides, 826 

Taxodiacow,        566 

Taxodium  distichum, 566 

Taxospernium, 560 

Tlialassophytes, ♦o,    6 

Tithimalithos  biformis,  St., 420,421 

Tmesipteris, 865 

Torreya, 651 

Trigonocarpuin  raceinosum.  Daws., 688,549 

Trigonocarpus,  Brgt., ♦684,524,528,549,660,561,576,577,594 

T.  BerthoUetiformis,  Foster, ^ ♦586,587 

T.  Dawesii,  LL  A  Hutt., ^586 

T.  Giffordi,  Sp.  nov., ^592 

T.  Ilildreti,  Lesqx., ♦588 

T.  Juglans,  Lesqx., ♦588 

T.  magnus,  Newb'y, -. ♦587 

T.  Menzelianus,  ?  Goepp.  cfe  Berg., ^590 

T.  multicarinatus,  Newb'y, ^592 

T.  Noeggerathal,  Brgt., ♦684,686,687,590,694 

T.  oblongus,  LL  Jk  Hutt., ^598 

T.  olivccformis,  LI.  cfe  Hutt., ♦590,697 

T.  omatus,  Newb'y, ^591 

T.  Parkinson!,  Brgt., ♦669 

T.  racemosus,  Daws., 698 

T.  rostellatus,  Lesqx., 691 

T.  Saffordi,  Lesqx.,         687 

T.  Sohultzianuni,  Goepp.  cfe  Berg., 578 

T.  suboylindrious,  Lesqx., 590 

T.  tricuapidatus,  Newb'y, ♦SOI 
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T.  tril<H'ularlH,  llildreth, 569 

TriohonianoH, 49 

Triciionmiiiu*H  adnaMoens,  Goepp., 321 

TriphylloptoriH,  Si'hp., «279,74 ,217 ,268,296,295 

T.  8€»o  KrtMiiopterw, 296 

T.  Collomhi,  Schp., 305 

T.  Iiescniriana,  Meek,     ♦297 

Trochophyliuiii,  Ix^ix.  (iieo.  Wood), *63, 18,61,  63 

T.  clavatuin,  Sp.  iiov., *66 

T.  lineare,  Sp.  nov., *64,  47 

U. 

UUniannia  biarinica,  Eichw., 361 

Uiodendnp, 461 

Ul(Hlen<ln>n, *397,356,37o,382,396,400,406,409,410,411, 413  to  416,434 

U.  see  Halonia. 

U.  croininuiatuin,  Schp., * ♦401,375,415 

U.  elliptitmm,  St., ♦404,405,390 

U.  elongatuin,  Lest^x.,      ^405, 434 

U.  ttexinwuin,  Golti., 416 

V.  Lindleyaiiuin»  St., 405 

U.  iimjuH,'Ll.  A' ilutt., ♦401,398,416,480 

U.  mimiH,  LI  A  Hutt.— Schp., ^403;  404,398,399,434,461 

U.  punctatuin,  LI.  it  Hutt.— St.,      ♦404,400,406,417  ;  408 

U  tricularia  intermedia,  Ilayiic, 512 

Uvularia, / 518 

V. 

Variolarla  tlooides,  St., 516 

Vascular  cryptogauiouH  plants,  or  Acrogens, 17,355 

Volkniannia. 43 

V.  di8ti(!iia,  St., 38,40 

V.  gracilis,  St., .   .  45,44 

V.  pseudosessilis,  Grd.  'E., 44 

W. 

Walchia  llaccida,      361 

WhittlesMjya,  Newb'y., ♦523,73,624 

W.  eleg:ina,  Newb'y., ♦523,579 

y/,  integrifolia,  Sp.  nov.,     ^524 

W.  unduiata,  Sp.  nov., ♦525 

Weissites  vesicularis,  Goepp., 186 

X. 

Xenopterls,  see  Odontopterls, 126 

Z. 

Zamia, 621 

Zamitos  Cordai,  St, 420 

Zonaria, 14,15 

3*P. 
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B.  Index  to  Habitats. 

Canada. 

Page. 
Psilophyton  prinoeps,  Daws.    Devonian, 460 

Megaphytuin  inagnificum,  Daws.    Joggins, 350 

New  Bruxswick— .iS/.  John. 

Annularia  Dawsoiii,  Sohp.     Ijowor  coal, 51 

CortlaiU«  Robl)ii,  Daws.    Hamilton  ? 544 

Maine. 
Psilophyton  prinoeps,  Daws., 460 

Perry  county. 

Archroopteris  Jacksoni,  Upper  Devonian, 805 

A.  llitclioackiana,  *'  "   .        305 

A.  Rogcrsi,  Daws.    Ked  Shale, 307 

Carpolitiies  lunatus,  Daws., 698 

C.  ?  siliqua,  Daws.,      599 

(\  spimtus,  Daws.    Devonian, 598 

Cordaites  flexuosa,  Daws., 644 

CycloplorLs  Brownii.    Devonian. 

Lepidocystisfraxiniformis  (GJoepp.),  Lesqx., 458 

Leptophloeuin  rhoinbicum,  Daws.    Devonian, 401 

Lyoopodites  c*)niosus.  Daws., 362 

L.  Riciiardsoni,  Daws., 362 

Rhode   Island — Carboniferous. 

Asterophyllites  grandis,  St., .   .       41 

A.  suijlfftvis,  Les(|x., ,38 

Diotyoptoris  obliqua,  Buiib'v 14*^,147 

Ijepidodendron  aculoatuin,  Stomb., 372 

Lepidostrobiis  lanceolatus,  Bqjt.,     437 

Lepidophyllum  tumidum,  Sp.  nov., 448 

Neuropteris  Agassizi,  Sp.  nov., 117,118 

Odontopteris  alpina,  Gein., ^  120,127 

O.  Brardii,  Brgt.,     132,133 

O.  deformata,  Sp.  nov.,     141,142 

Pecopteria  CandoUiana,  Brgt., 243 

P.  Clarkii,  I^esqx., 282 

P.  dontata,  Brgt., 241 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 225 
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Page. 
Pseudopeoopteris  dimorpha,  Sp.  nov., 200 

P.  muricata,  Brgt., * 205 

P.  Pluckneti,  Sehloth., 199,201 

P.  spinulosa,  Lesqx., »  .  195,196 

Rhaoophyllum  Clarkii,  Lesqx.,     320 

Sphenophylluin  tiliculine,  Lesqx., 68,  59 

Sphenopteris  cristata,  St., 274 

S.  Graveiiliorstii,  Brgt., 275 

S.  psoud(Viuurrayana,  8p.  nov., 272 

New  York. 
Deiionian  in  general. 

Archseopteris  Halliana,  Goepp., 305 

Rachiopteris  cyclopteroides,  Daws., 332 

R.  punctata,  Daws,, 332 

R.  pinnata,  Daws., 332 

R.  striata.  Daws., 333 

R.  tenuistriata,  Daws., 333 

Cats  kill  formation  {TX). 
Lepidodendron  Gaspianuin,  Daws., 396 

Ckemung  formation  (VIII). 

Caulopteris  Lockwoodi,  Daws.,      347 

Lepidodendron  Chemungense,  Hall, 396 

Lycopoditcs  Vanuxemi,  Daws., 363 

Sigillaria  Vanuxemi,  Goepp.,     606 

Hamilton  group  (VIII). 

Archseopteris  Ilitchoockiana, 305 

A.  Jacksoni, 305 

Borniaradiata  (Brgt.)Sohp., 30,31 

Calamites  transitionis,  (xoepp., «  ....    31 

Genesee  formation. 

Borniaradiata  (Brgt.)  Sell  p., 30,31 

Calamites  i nor nat  us, 31 

Hamilton  proper. 

Didymophyllum  reniforme,  Daws.  (Hall's  Cab.), 507 

Sigillaria  simplicitas,  Vanuxem.,  . 506 

M ar  eel  lus  formation, 
Cordaitesangustifolius,  Daws., 644 

Pennsylvania. 

Neuropteris  callosa,  Sp.  nov.  (uppor  C.  M.), 115 

N.  tenuifolia,    Brgt.  (low  coal), 100,102 

Lepidocystis  buUatus  (over  XII),       458 

Lepidodendron  obtusum  (locality  unknown), 392 

Anthracitk  coal  fikld  in  general, 

Callipteridium  Pardeei,  Sp.  nov.,     169 

Cordiates  crassiLs,  I^eeqx.  (abundant), 530 

I-icpidocystis  obtiLsus,  Sp.  nov.,         456 

Pecoptoris  arborescens,  Sohloth.  (U.  CM.), 232 

Sphenopteris  mediana,  Lesqx 271 
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Anlltrarite  upper  measurea. 

NeuropteriH  Di-wirn,  Leiti(X., 112,113 

Peoopteria  iirjjuta,  Brgt.,  228 

Anthraeile  lower  coal  meatures. 

Alotliiipterla  liiiiohltiua,  Sohloth.,  : 177,178 

Knorrb  imbiittala,       4on 

Afnurh  Chunk. 

Siiliouoptorin  (Hymen.)  furoaUii  Brgt.,     28S 

Ar<:liii:">pterta  iiiinor,  IjOa<ix.  (Id  N'o.  XI), 303 

A.  olituHB,  Irfwgx.  (in  No,  X) 303 

A,  Iloakshinna  T  liii^pp.  (in  No.  X) 306 

Lehigh  lam  mil  mines. 

Iieplilotlemlron  atuleulum,  Stemb 373 

L.  Mlelickll,  (Kwpp.,     395 

I-  vL-xlilum,  Lesiix., 878 

Pseudopooopterls  Newberryi,  Leaqx., 203 

Sigilliiria  lepW.xiondrlfolla,  Bi^, <77 

Hoom  Run  mint  a. 
Neuropteris  raraiiervlfl,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

Tntanqiin  Tninea. 

Neuropteria  minor,  l^esqi., 123 

N.  obBciira,  8p.  HOT., 108,109 

Jfeic  IVtiiadelphia. 

AlethopleriBinargliinta  (Brgt.)  (Joepp,  (<;atB  vein), 136,137 

Carpolltlies  billdus,  ?  Leeqx,  (uppercoal), 591 

Lepidophylluni  ullinc,  Lesiix.,         447 

Nouniplerlsisillcsa,  Sp.  nov.  (Salem  vein?), 115 

N.  limbriala,  Lewi^.,     .   .  81,  82 

M.  Grangers,  Brgt.  (Gate-Salemhoriron), 105,106 

Peoopteris  aboreecenB,  Scliluth., 232 

RliBoophylluiii  lactuca.  Stern.  (Gate  V.) 816 

SigiUariauUlqiia,  Brgt.  (Gate  or  high  coal), 471 

8.  renif<irinls,  Brgt.  , 502 

Sphenopliylluin  tliloulme,  Lesqx.,  .   .  58,  nO 

SpbonopterlB  plicala,  Lcsqx.,  (old  sliaft), 202 

Steminatopterifl  punctata,  Lesqx.  {Gate  vein), 840 

Port  Carbon. 

U()rdaite»diverslfolhis,  Leaqi.  (South  Saloinv.) 536 

Neuropteris  Rogrnii,  Lesqx.      (  "    "  ) 83,  84 

Lepidocystis  llncatUH,  Sp.  nov.     ("     "  ), 456 

Peeoptcrisi  arborescena,  Scliloth.     (  "    "  ), 2S2 

P.  semiU.  Lesciic., 257 

SigillariB  dilatala,  Lesqx.,  473 

B.  leloderma,  Brgt.  (Lafayette  College  Cab.) 476 

8.  noiata,  Brgt.  (museum,  C.  Z.Camb.), 486 

Sphenoptorispaupercula,  Leeqx,  (high  coals), 279 

FotUviUe. 

Lepldodendron,  rlmosum,  St 8W 

Neuropteris  11  mbrlata,  Lesqx., 61,  82 
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Sigiilaria  reniformis,  Brgt., 502 

S.  Yardleyi,  Leaqx.  (  Potts vil le  ?), 491 

Sphenoptiylluin  filiculme,  Lesqx., 58,  69 

Macrostiiohya  oonea.     (Upper  beds), 41 

Peoopteris  oreopteridis,  Schloth.     (  "    ♦*  ), 329 

Knorrla  imbricata,  St.  (Sharp  Mt.  low  ooals), 409 

Pseudopecopteris  anceps,  Lesqx.    (  **    **  ), 208 

P.  latifolia,  Brgt.  (Tunnel), 215 

P.  niuricata,  Brgt.  ("    in  Sharp  Mtn), 205 

Potlsville  Salem  Vein  (high  coal), 

Annularia  sphenophylloides,  Zenk., 48,  49 

Callipteridium  rugosum,  Lesqx.,     169,171 

Card iooiir pus  biouspidatus,  St., 674 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Buub'y, 146,147 

Neuropteris  angustifolia,  Brg^.,     , 80,  91 

N.  w)rdata,  Brgt., 91,  92 

N.  crenulata,  Brgt., 116,117 

N.  Desorii,  Lesqx., 112,113 

N.  ftmbriata,  Lesqx., 81,  82 

N.  Germari,  Goepp., 113,115 

N.  gibbosa,  Lesqx., 84,  85 

N.  Gnmgeri,  Brgt., ' 105,106 

N.  hirsuta,  Lesqx., 88,  89 

N.  rotundifolia,  ?  Brgt., 97,  98 

N.  tonuifolia.  Brgt., 100,102 

Odontoperis  subcrenulata,  8p.  nov., 137,138 

Peoopteris  arguta,  Brgt., 228 

P.  elegans,  (Jerm., 229 

P.  nodosa  (Gh)opp.),  Sohp., 234 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 225 

Pseudopecopteris  pussilla,  Lesqx., 220 

P.  Sheaferi,  Lesqx.,        194,195 

Rhacophyllum  hirsutum,  Lesqx., 318 

R.  tlmbriatuni,  Lesqx., 319 

PuttsviUe  South  Salem  Vein, 

Lesouropteris  adiantites,  Lesqx., 163,164 

Oligooarpiii  flagellaris,  Lesqx.  (tunnel), 267 

Potlaville  Gate  Vein. 

Annularia  mlnuta?  Brgt., 49,  50 

Asterophyllites  equisitifonnis,  Schloth., 35,  86 

Calaniitesdisiunctus,  Lesqx., 29 

C  raniosus,  Artis, 22,  23 

Callipteridium  rugosuni,  Lesqx., 169,171 

Neuropteris  angustifolia,  Brgt., 89,  91 

N.  cordata,  Brgt., 91,  92 

N.  dentata,  Lesc^x., • 82,  83 

N.  Desorii,  Lesqx., 112,113 

N.  fisaa,  Lesqx 122,123 

N.  gibbosa,  Lesqx., 84,  85 

N.  Grangezi,  Brgt., 105,106 
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Neurc)pt«ris  rotundlfolia?  Brgt., 97,  98 

N.  tonuifolia,  Hixt., 101,102 

N.  triehoiiianoidos?  Brgt., 79,  80 

Odoutopteris  tenuinervis,  I^eaqx.,        125,126 

Peoopt*»ri8  arlK>rescens,  Sehlotli., 232 

P.  conciniui,  I^cscix., 266 

P.  incoinpleta,  Lesqx., 264 

P.  Miltoni,  Brgt., 247 

P.  nodoHn  (Goepp.),  Schp., 284 

P.  notuUif  Le8<jx., 268 

PseudopecopteriH  abbreviata,  Lesqx.f 208 

P.  de<nirroiis,  Lesqx., " 209 

Rhaoophylluin  tinibr latum,  I.teflqx., 319 

Sphenophyiluin  eninrgiiiatuin,  Brgt., 53 

8.  flliciiliiio,  Les<ix., 58,  59 

Pott svillc,  from  Salem  down  to  Mammoth* 

CalainitOH  cannwformls,  Schloth.,     24,  25 

O.  Suckowu,  Brgt., 20,  21 

PottaviJle^  Blakeley  Vein, 
Neuropteris  dentata, 82,  88 

PotfsviUe,  Black  Vein, 
Neun)pteri8  acuniinata, 128 

J\jttsviflej  Tunnel  Vein. 

Annularia  sphenophylloides,  Zenk., 48,  49 

Odontoptoria  alata,  LoFkix.  (Tunnel  V,  ?), 131,132 

O.  Sclilotheiniil,  Brgt.,      137,138 

Peoopteris  arburescens,  Sohloth., 232 

Ft)tt,willet  Five-foot  Vein, 
Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Sohloth.,     177,178 

Pottsville^  Mammoth  Vein, 

Alethopteris  lonchitica,  Schloth.,      177,178 

Lepidocvstis  quadrangularis,  8p.  nov.  (liOrenz's  oab.), 455 

Lepidostrohus  lanceolatus,  Brgt., 437 

Neuropteris  angusti folia,  Brgt., 89,91 

N.  oortiata,  Brgt., 91,92 

Stigniaria  unibonata,  Lesqx., 516 

PottsviUe  Five  Foot  Vein, 
Lepidostrobus  lanceolatus,  Brs^., 437 

Pottsville,  No,  XIj  red  shale, 

Archfeoptoris  obi itjua,  Lesqx., 301 

Lepidocystia  fraxinifonnis  (Gk>epp.),  Lesqx., 458 

Lepidodendron  corrugatum,  Daws., 878 

rottsviUc,  No,  X, 
Archseopteris  Bockschiana,?   Goepp., 806 

Minersville, 
Lepidodendron  aouleatum,  Stemb., 372 
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Muddy  Creekf  west  of  Fottsville, 

Cardioctirpus  punctatus  ?  Goepp.  A  Berg., 598 

Neuropteris  laciniata,  Lcsqx., 80,81 

Odontopteris  squamosa,  Les(|x., 188,134 

Peoopteris  distans,  Lesqx., 246 

P.  Miltonj,  Brgt., 247 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 224 

Tremo7it. 
Peoopteris  arboresoens,  Sohloth., 232 

Tremontf  New  Vein. 

Alethopterss  marginata  (Brgt.)  Goepp., 186,187 

Odontopteris  Schlotheiinii,  Brgt., 136,137 

Peoopteris  eliptica,  Bunib'y, 246 

Tremonfj  Tujinel  Vein  in  Sharp  Mtn, 

Lepidodendron  iohthj'olepis.  Wood, 396 

Neuropteris  anoinala,  Sp.  nov., 118,120 

N.  crenulata  ?  Brgt.,      116,117 

N.  obscura,  Sp.  nov.,      108,109 

Odontopterisalata,  Lesqx.  (Salem  Vein?), 131,132 

O.  8ui)crenulata,  Sp.  nov., 137,133 

Peoopteris  Miltoni,  Brgt.,  ' 247 

Rauah  Gap. 

Neuropteris  Granger!,  Brgt.  (Mammoth  Vein), 105,106 

Peoopteris  Bucklandi,  Brgt.     (  "    ♦*  ), 245 

P.  Cistii,  Brgt.     (*»"),         244 

P.  ponnfloformis,  Brgt.    (  "    ♦*  ), 240 

Sigiiiaria  Lorenzii,  Sp.  nov.     (  "    "  ) ,      474 

S.  Yardleyi,  Lescix.     (  •*    *»  ), 491 

Stigmaria  amoena,  Sp.  nov.     (  **    "  ), 516 

Shenandoah  Lowell  Vein  under  the  Mammoth, 
Neuropteris  Grangeri,  Brgt., 105,106 

Ashland  Gap  mines, 

Sigiiiaria  attenuata,  Lesqx., 488 

S.  Lescurii,  Solip., 485 

Shamokin  mines, 
Pseudopecopteris  glandulosa,  Lesqx., 211 

Shamokin  Muddy  Creek  mine, 

Sigiiiaria  dilatata,  Lesqx., 473 

8.  fissa,  I^esqx.,     470 

8.  Menardi,  Brgt., ^ 480 

S.  Scliimperi,  Les(ix., 475 

Shamokin  lower  C,  bed  just  over  XII, 

Callipteridium  Sullivantii, 164,165 

Pseudopecopteris  nervosa,  Brgt.,      197,198 

Rtiabdocarpus  inultistriatus,  Presl., 578 

Shatnokin^  under  No,  XII, 
Pseudopecopteris  docipiens,  Lesqx., 214 
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TVeporton,  /aw  foalt. 

OMtli<MHir|iiiK  inarKiiiatUH  (ArtiH),  Oelo., 678 

C.  pIlciiUiH,  I>w[ic., 697 

C.Trtmirtiml,  [.eHqx., 597 

Cirpiilitlicit  uciiinln&tun,  Si., 596 

Dfctj-opteriMohliquB,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

RbkUlncHriiUK  lunyKilaliefonnlti,  (;i>epp.  &  Bei^ S))2 

SigHUrta  fi>rtol,  Bnst.  (bottom  coal), 49S 

B.  Ixwimrii.  Hi-hp., 485 

a.  olxivatn,  Iam|X.  (iMittom  ooal), 496 

Kyr)nt(<Hli)ii<lri>it  BrungnlartI,  Oein.    ("    "  ), 504,506 

8.  oyoliiHti){lHii,  Hrgt^ 605 

8,  panhyilerma,  Brgt., 601 

N,i;fet.,n. 

Cardliioiirpiii'  riianilUntus,  Leitqx., 672 

CBrpoIltlii-!<l>iti<liiH.TT.C)iiix.  (Lafayette  Coll.  oab.), 594 

ArcAhaull  Hob  Vein. 
liepi<ltiiloii<lr<)ii  veHtltuin,  LoHqi., 379 

Archtianit  Blakely  Vein. 
NeuroptcrlM  Detoirit,  Lesqx., 112,  IIS 

Wilteabarre. 

AMer(ii>liyllit«4i  longirullua,  Brgt., 86,  37 

CaliimUi^H  dubliis,  Arlb., 27 

C.  ClMlii,  BiKt., 27 

DIctyopteriHobliquo,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

LepidiMlcnttroii 164 

L.  rhnmblciiin,  St., 8S3 

L.  vPtwUHm,  Lesqz., 379 

I^phlophylluin  tuiiiidum,  8p.  nov 448 

LcpliJniitrobu»  ontatuR,  T  LI.  &  Hutt.  (Clarkaon'sci*.) 441 

NoiiniptortH  callOHa,  Sp.  nov 116 

N.  ClBtii.  Brut.,      105,106 

N.  crenulata  r  Br^ 116,117 

N.  DcmdHL,  LoHqx 112,113 

N.  Ciarkwiiil,  Lctuix., 94,  95 

Peooptoris  Catii,  Bn?t., 244 

P.  unita,  Bn^t., 223 

pBeudopeti)i*Bria  nnoepB,  Lesqx., 208 

P,  cordato-iivata  (Welasl,  I,esiix, 206 

P.  NewLcrryii,  Lesqx.. 203 

P.  Pluckiicli,  aphloth 199,201 

Sigillariu  Tvespurii,  Schp.,     4S5 

H.  Menanli,  Brgt 480 

S.  renirorniiR,  Brgt 502 

S.  riiKosa,  Brt;t 498 

a.  SilHinannl,  Brgt 494 

SyringfxIonUron  pachydernui,  Br^ 604 
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Pure. 
Wilkesbarre  middle  beds, 

Sigillaria  tessellata,  Brgt., 481 

Wilkesbarre  mammoth  bed, 
Alethopteris  Serlii,  Brgt., 176,177 

Wilkesbarre  lower  coals. 

I^pidophyllum  brevifoUum,  Lesqx.,     448 

L.  linearifolium,  Sp.  nov.  (Mus.  C.  Z.  Gamb.)     453 

Pseudopecoptoris  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

Wilkesbarre,  Oakwood  Colliery, 

Callipteridiutn  rugosum,  Lcsqx.,     - 109,171 

NcuropteriH  rarinervis,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

Rhaoophylluin  trichoideum,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  ?vein), 322 

Plymouth, 

Lepidodendron  cuspidatuin,  Sp.  nov.  (E.  vein), 338 

Sigillaria  cuspidata,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 487 

S.  elliptica,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 495 

S.  Lacoeii,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein),  500 

S.  leptoderma,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein), 499 

8.  inarginata,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein),     499 

8.  obliqua,  Brgt., 471 

8.  ovalis.  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein), 495 

8.  Pittstoniana,  Sp.  nov.  (F.  vein;, 493 

S.  Sillimanni,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 494 

8.  Volzii,  Brgt.  (F.  vein), 493 

Pittston, 

Astorophyllltes  longifoliua,  Brgt., 36,  37 

Bornia  radiata  (Brgt.;— Schiinp., 30,  31 

Calainites  Cistii,  Brgt., 27 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

Halonia  (Ulo.)  flexuosa.  Gold.,     416 

I^epidocystia  vescicularis,  Lesqx.  (low  coals), 467 

Lepidopliyllum  crassicaulis,  Corda., 421 

Lopidophloios  laricinus,  St., 423 

Lepidostrobus  Aldrichi,  Sp.  nov., 441 

Neuropteria  Clarksoni,  Lesqx.,     94,  95 

Odontopteris  abbreviata,  Sp.  nov.,       138,139 

O.  Worthcnii,  Lesqx.,  130,131 

Pccoptoriaoreopteridis,  Schloth.  (high  beds), 239 

P.  quad  rati  folia,  Sp.  nov., 234 

P.  unita,  Brgt., 225 

P.  villoaa,  Brgt., 255 

Rhabd«>carpas  amygdalaeformis,  Goepp.  A  Borg., 582 

R.  Danai,  Foster,      580 

R.  Jacksonianus,  Lesqx., 577 

Sigillaria  laevigata,  Brgt.,      601 

S.  reniformis,  Brgt., 502 

S.  tessellata,  Brgt.  (middle  coals), 481 

Syringodendron  cyclostigmat  Brgt., 505 

8.  paohydornia,  Brgt., 504 


• 
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Pttltton,  ITutjhft'-Town  derp  sha/l. 
LapidoMrubuB  liinc»ol»tiM,  Bi^c, 4S7 

Pittalon,  ffrijnth  liR.  cu(. 
l,©piili«lr<)t>us  UiiuonlHtuB,  Hrgt 437 

F'ilMon,  ifaaimnlh  Vein. 
Alethopteiis  Serlli,  Brgt,,     ...       17fi 

PitUton,  .Seiieea  V«in  F. 

Knorrm  iiiibricatu,  St., 409 

litipiUiHlendmn  Veltlieimlaniiin,  St., 376 

KhalKliKiarpuii  fiinignis.  Sp.  nciv., 576 

SiidlJariii  orbicularis,  Brgt.. 492 

UliKlciiilniii  mltuw,  U.  4  Hull., iO* 

Pillxfon,  Potloti  Vein  J. 
IiepliUx  lend  roil  VelthniuiiuDUtii,  St., 376 

FitMoti,  llonlon  X'ein  B. 
KnorriA  liiibrlciita,  St 400 

PittKi'in,  BttlltT  Vein  E. 

CalBrnitoK  (iiibiiw,  ArtK,     27,  28 

Ijepidophylhim  atriBtuiii,  Lesqx 452 

SlKlUiirlii  Serin,  Brst.,       4S0 

I'lodendron  uiaJuM,  IX  A  HuU  , ,   .   .   .  402 

Piltalon,  Vein  E. 

(lordaites  Laoocl,  Sp.  iiov 535 

PilUton,  Broan  Colliery,  Vein  S. 

'^Iteropliyllites  rlgldus,  Oein., 37 

Leplilodendron  longlfolium,  Br^., 374 

LepidostrubUH  lanceulatiu,  Rrgt., 437 

Pneudopecopteris  aiiceps,  Le8C|X., 268 

Ulodendrun  elllptloum,  St., 404 

U.  minus,  LI.  A  Hutt.,      404 

Sigillaria  Brardll,  Brgt.  (lowooul),     477 

PUtelon,  Ontario  CoUiery,  Vein  r. 

Oalami>stach>-a  prselongUH,  8p.  nov,, 59,60 

Cardiooarpiis  iiiamillalus,  Presl., 572 

Rhabdocarpua  muitiWrlatuB,  Presl., 678 

PilUton,  Everharl's  Colliery,  Vein  C. 
LoptdiistrobuB  preelongus,  Sp,  nov., 434 

Fillston,,  Boaton  mine,  eoaU  C.  d:  B. 

Cordaitex  llngulatus,  Grd'Ey., 534 

Rhahcicarpus  itiulIistrlatuH,  Presl., 578 

Lepidophyllum  llnearifoliiim,  Sp.  nov.  (C.  ooal), 453 

Pittaton,  Fori  Orifflth. 

StemmatoptflriB  punctata,  Leaqx.  (F.  Vain),      846 

CaulopterisCistii,  Brgt.  (E.  Vein),  S« 

Carbon-Hill  »ha/t  (C.  Vein), 
Odontopteris  abbreyiata,  Sp.  Duv 188.189 
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Page. 
Oliphant, 

Lepidodendrou  latifolium,  Sp.  nov., 370 

Lepidostrobua  Groldbergii,  Schp., 433 

L.  variabilis,  LI.  &  Hutt., 435 

Neuropteris  Clarksoni,  Lesqx., 94,95 

Pseudopeoopteris  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

Rhabdocarpus  Jackson ian us,  Lesqx.,      578 

Rhacx)phyllum  expansuin,  Sp.  nov., 324 

Sigillaria  obliqua,  Brgt., 471 

Oliphantf  Vein  No.  1 

Caiamltes dubius,  Artis., 27,28 

Gallipteridiuin  rugosum,  Lesqx., 169,171 

Caulopterls  Cistii,  Brgt.,    . 346 

C.  Laooei,  Sp.  nov.,        344 

Lepidostrobus  Lacoei,  Sp.  nov., 440 

Megaphytnin  Grand 'Euryi,  Sp.  nov., 352 

Neuropteris  rarinervis,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

Peoopteris  elegans.  Germ 229 

P.  elliptica,  Bunb'y., 246 

P.  unita,  Brgt.,      225 

Pseudopeoopteris  Ncwberryi,  Lesqx., 203 

Sigillaria  mamillaris,  Brgt 435 

S.  Williamsii,  Sp.  nov 489 

Steininatopteris  cj'clostigma,  Sp.  nov., 341 

S.  hirsuta,  Sp.  nov., 337 

S.  punctata,  Lesqx., 340 

Pittniort,  CampbclVa  Uflge  {XII), 
Archeeopteris  minor,  Lesqx., 303 

Under  CampbelVs  ledge, 

Calamites  ramifer,  Stur.,      23,  24 

Cardiocarpus  apiculatus,  Goepp.  A  Berger, 571 

C.  congruens,  Grd'  Ey., 573 

C.  diminutivus,  Sp.  nov.,     570 

C.  elongatus,  Newb'y, 668 

C  fasoiculatns,  Sp.  nov., 570 

C.  (Samaropsis)  late-alatus,  Sp.  nov., 560 

C.  pachytesta,  Sp.  nov., 565 

C.  (Samaropsis)  simplex,  Sp.  nov., 560 

C.  (S.)  zonulatus,  Sp.  nov., 568 

Cordaites  grandlfolius,  Lesqx., 532 

Lepidooystis  angularis,  Sp.  nov., 457 

L.  fraxiniforniis  (Goepp.),  Lesqx.,     458 

L.  pectlnatus,  Sp.  nov., 464 

Lepidodendrou  Vcltheimianum,  St., 376 

Lepidostrobus  hastatus,  Lesqx., 439 

Pecopteris  longifolia,  Brgt., 227 

P.  robusta,  Sp.  nov.,      230 

Pseudopeoopteris  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

P.  Sillimanni,  Brgt., 207 

Spirangium  intermedium,  Sp.  nov., 521 

Sporooystis  planus,  Sp.  nov., 459 
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Rr,l  fOiali-  n}  IX. 

An-lia-<>[it<iriHl[yt)ertii<»T  Ed.  ForboB, 305 

RIiii.'.>I>Ii.vUhi>i  "triinciitum,  Si>.  miv., 312 

Lciit<l»i)liyJliim  nlllrie.  I^ewtx 447 

I.eplil<iHtri>l>(iH<>vaUr»liuH.  \jm\t. 438 

MnUhy. 

AlPtliiiptorU,  PrniiHvlvsnIok,  Letuix ISl 

SlfiilUrU  r>rbi.-iit«rii  Brgt., 492 

rasfhirnville. 
Pe4»i>UTUun«4)S(iutl) 266 

Ciirtiundiil*. 

CahiiiiiteM,  ("iwii,  RrgU, 27 

C.  ilul.iiw,  Aitis. 27,28 

C,  .'^uuki.wii,  ...       -23 

I^IiiiliKlendr.iii  iiculi'a-.um.  SlLTiil}., 372 

L.  <«rili;llLllll.  lA'-ix.. 3S7 

Ij.  ilJHlnius  I.(W|x  .  3S7 

L.  iiiiHliilnluiu,  Uwjx 3S6 

L.  iiLlUHWlll,  Tahvix., 392 

I/-|il'l<>pliliiiiM  i-nuv)).nulU,  Cordiu  (M.  C,  Z.) 421 

Iiei>kl<il>liliih>H  liiiicculutuH,  Bi^ 437 

Ki'uniptorix  rlarki«>iii,  I^eHiix.,      94,  OS 

SlKlllurin  illlatBts,  LcHtix., 47S 

8.  j-.llta,  Lemix., 491 

S.  Mellaia,  U-wix.  {^f.  C.  Z.  C), 474 

StuiiiiiiulupK'riH  ||;i){]uitea,  I.osqx.,     .  341 

3funtr(ixp,  .Suviiifhiinnn  irnunti/.  Fa. 
Ar<'llH-.l.UTis,.l.matt,  I**ix.  {N».  IX), 302 

llroait  T'lji,  I/iiHlinf/don  counts,  P^- 
Lopi.loUiniilnm  T(ji>ul,  Leaiix.  (C<iDk'H  Voiu,  low  ooal), 592 

ftuletiafi  Hill,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Fii. 
Splien«pU'rl»llu.vi.la,  Crepln  (No.  X) 292 

Star  IfHiitiniidon.     (Devonian— if nreellut.) 

I,p|i[ilc»lfindnin  priiiiipvo,  1\.  D,  Rogers 877 

M'tuhington  county,  lyeatern  Penntylvania. 

N>iir<>l>(erl)ipli<ulu,  i^teriib.  (400'  i-Waynenburg  oohI), 96,  07 

BlBillariii  Hmrdii,  Brgt., 470 

Iririn,  Wrxtmorelind  Co. 

LpiX'iiropteriHMnorii,  Sohp.  (Pltwburghooal) 162,163 

Tnnjh"phylluiii«lnvnlmii,  Sp.  iiov.  (100— Pitw.  C.) (16 

rulaniite!ini:ii)iororinl!i,  Sclilotli.  (XII  toPitW.coal},       24,25 

r.  HiKiknwIi,  Bni:t.  {  "    "  >, 20,  ai 

CreMMtoptorisPPunaylvanlca,  Lo)V|x.  (l)Hse  or  B.  M.), 306 

Dictj-opWriHobllqlia,  Bnnb'y  (FftUburghcool),  . 146,147 

NeunipteriM  hiraula,  Losqs.     (  "    "  ), 88,  89 

N,  pliisita,  Sternb.     (  "    "  ) 96,  97 
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P*ge. 
Cambria  County ^  Johnstown. 

Peoopteris  vclutina,  Lesqx.  (near  base  of  B.  C.  M.)» 251 

Lepidophylluiii  acuiniiiutiim,  Lesqx.  (Lowest  coal), 451 

L.  brevifolium,  Lesqx.  (Lowooal), 448 

Lu  obtusuin,  Lesqx.  (Lowest  coal), 451 

Beaver  county. 
Asterophyllltes  simplex,  8p.  nov.  (over  XII), 18,  14 

Cannelton  (Darlington  Vein). 

Alethoptcris  arnbigua,  Sp.  nov., 182,183 

A.  loiichitica,  Schloth., 177,178 

A.  Serlii,  Brgt., 176,177 

AnnulariH  intlata,  I^iesqx., 47,  48 

A.  longifolia,  Brgt., 46,  45 

A.  sphenophylloides,  Zonk., 43,49 

Asterophyllitea  anthraciniis,  Herr., 36 

A.  equisctiforinis,  Schloth., 35,  36 

A.  foliosus,  LI.  &  Hutt., 38,  41 

A.  rigidua,  Gein., 37 

A.  sublaevis,  I^^s^ix., 38 

Calatnites  disjunctus,  Lesqx., 29 

C.  rainifer,  Stur.,      23,  24 

C.  ramosiis,  Artis,  22,  23 

Calaiiiodondron  ?  species,  34 

Callipteridium  inaBqiiale,  8p.  nov., 168,109 

C.  Manslleldi,  Sp.  nov., 166 

C.  SuUivantii,  Les<ix.. 164,105 

C-ardiocarpus  congruens,  Grd'Ey., 573 

(\  latas,  Newb'y, 567 

C.  reguhiris?  St.,     572 

Cdulopteris  Ciatli,  Brgt., 346 

C.  Munsfieldi,  Sp.  nov., 347 

C.  obtocla,  IjGsqx., 315 

Codonosperinum,  Brgt.,    s 599 

Cordaianthus  ovatus,  Sp.  nov 546 

Cordaicarpus  apicutatus,  Sp.  nov., 551 

C.  Gutbieri  (Gein.),  Grd'Ey., 550 

C.  ovatus,  Grd'Ey.,  551 

Cordaistrobas  Grand 'Eiiryi,  I/esqx., 553 

f^ordaites  borassifolius  (St.),  Unger, 533 

C.  (50StatiLs,  Lesqx., 541 

C.  gracillis,  Lesqx., 539 

C.  Mansfieldi,  I^esqx., 539 

C.  radiatus,  Sp.  nov., 540 

C.  serpens,  Lesqx., 543 

C.  validus,  I^aqx., 530 

Desmiophylluni  praoile,  Lcsfjx.,  .   .  557 

Dicranophyllum  diohotomum,  Sp.  nov., 554 

D.  dimorphum,  Lesqx.,       556 

Dictyopterisobliqua,  Bunb'y, 146,147 

Equis9tites  oocidentalis,  Lesf^x., 60,  63 
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Erem'iptprle  artemEH<n>roliii,  BrgL, 'JM 

E.  elCKHiiH,  Ku 295 

Haliiiilii  (riodeniliYin)  ManiOiolill,  Sp.  nuv 416 

LepiilocyatlH  niiKulMla,  Sp.  nov., 457 

L.  fraxiiiiruriiiU  (Ooepp.)  LesqT., 45B 

I,.  voMiruliiriM.  I.<wijx.,  457 

IjepliliKiCMilnill  <'l,Vp*->ittuiii,  Lesqx., 381 

I.c-)>|[|<>|>li.vtlii[ii  Uiioiririillum,  Sp.  nov., 433,454 

L.  Mi.iiHni'lill,  Hp.  iiuv.,        449 

LeplilrijililniiiHUMtiiaauliB,  ConUu, 421 

li.  T  rriKtllloatinnH, .   .   .  4Z7,42» 

L»plil'K4ln>liilH  (Mu(!rofi>'NlisT)  foliaoeus,  Tieaqx.,  .   .       448 

L.  (lolileiilicrKil,  Hvbp., 433 

'  L.  (ManroflyMlin)  Maimlloliil,  Sp.  uov.,      444 

I,.  "niuliwT  1,1.  A  Huh.,      441 

L.  (MtuinwvHliHJ  (iiindratus,  6p.  noT., 444 

L.  •pci!titl)lil4,  «p.  nov..  .       435 

Mogapiiytuiii  SIcLnj-i.  Lcsqx 310 

Macn>Mu<!li.v;i  tnfUiKlihultfhrniEB,  Schinp.,        00,62 

NeuroptorlH  iinKUStir<ili»,  Btgl., 89, SI 

N.  mpem,  Sp.  hot., 121,122 

N.  aiirlculfitn,  Brgt S.'>,9a 

N.  Capitala,  I,cs«ix., 103,104 

N.  Cliirkmini,  I-esqx.  .       04,96 

N.  Cordata,  Brgt., 91,92 

N.  rroiinlrtliiT   Brgt., 116,117 

N.  IhiBorii,  I-esciK 112,113 

N.  fiiiibrlaU,  Lonix., 81,82 

N.  gibboaa,  L.esiix.,     84,86 

N.  l/.spliil,  Brgt., 98,99 

B.  pikaita,  Stcrnh., 96,97 

N.  RciKiTsi,  I*sqx., 83,84 

N.  trichoiiiauiiWeBT  Bi^., 79,80 

N.  vormlcularis,  I^esqx., 99,100 

Oduntupteiix  :c(|ualls,  Le«ix., 135,136 

O.  winiuW,  Sp.  nov., 138,129 

Faehyptcrls  gradUlmn,  I,eB(]x 309 

PecopteriM  noiiU,  Brgt., 242 

P.  crlalatu,  r.nlb., 256 

P.  llolltnU^  Brgt.,      241 

P.  platyracliis,  Br^., 238 

P.  <]n«tlralifcilla,  8p,  nov., 234 

P.  Bqiiaiiiooa,  Lesq.x 286 

P.  velulina,  Losqs., 261 

PseuJopecDptorls  aniiepB,  Lesqj*,, 208 

P.  denudata,  Sp.  nitv., 214 

P.  maoilenta,     - 220 

P.  NowbBrryi,  Lesqi., .   ,   .   ,  ■ 203 

P.  Pliickiieti.  Schloth 199,200 

P.  nerviisa.  BrKt-.        197,196 

P.  aubiiLTvoaa,  Ruciner 108,199 
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Page. 

Rhabdocarpus  arouatus,  Lesqx.,       584 

R.  multistriatus,  Presl., 578 

Rhacophylluni  Clarkii,  Lesqx., 320 

R.  cornutum,  Sp.  nov.,     318 

R.  lactuoa,  Sternb.,     310 

Rhizuinorpha  8igillarito,  Lesqx., 4 

Sigillaria,      407 

S.  elliptica,  Brgt 495 

S.  tessellata,  Brgt., 481 

Sphenophylluni  longifolium,  G^erni., 53,54 

Sphonopteris  goniopteroidofl,  Sp.  nov.,  209 

8.  Bubalata,  Weiss.,        273 

Stemmatopteris  angustata,  Sp.  nov., 339 

S.  einarginata,  Sp.  nov., 338 

S.  Inreuta,  Sp.  nov., 337 

8.  mimica,  Sp.  nov., 342 

8.  polita,  Sp.  nov., 342 

8.  punctata,  Ijesqx., 340 

8.  Schimpori,  Sp.  nov., 339 

8.  squamosa,  Sp.  nov., 339 

Tieniophyllum  oontextum,  Lesqx.,      405 

T.  decurrens,  Lesqx., .   .  404,405 

T.  deflexum,  Lesqx.,  400 

Trigonocarpus  Dawesii,  LI.  <fe  Hutt., 580 

T.  Parkinson!,  Brgt., 690 

Ulodendron  punctatum,  LI.  &  Hutt.,     407 

Lawrence  countyy  Slippery  Rock  creek. 
Taonuras  marginatus,  Lesqx.  (in  XII), 7 

Western  coaie  of  Fenyisylvaiiia. 
Neuropteris  Clarksoni,  I^iesqx.  (very  rare), 94,95 

Venango  county^  near  Oil  City. 
Halonia  tuberculata,  Brgt.  (base  of  XII) 413 

Northern  Pennsylvania^  Chemung, 
Lepidodendron  Clieniungense,  Hall, 390 

Ohio. 

Ferns, 08,09 

Neuroptcris  callosa,  Sp.  nov.  (upper  coals), 115 

N.  Loschii,  Brgt.  (Pittsburgh  bed), 98,90 

N.  timbriata,  Lesqx.  (in  nodules), 81,82 

N.  tenuitblia,  Brgt.  (lower  ct)al), 100,102 

Trigonocarpus  Hildroti,  I^asqx.  (lower  coals).  . 588 

Rhabdooarpus  llowardi,  Sp.  nov.,   .  570 

CaulopterisantiquH,  Newb'y,  (Comiferous  L.,  VI) 348 

C.  peregrina,  Newb'y     (  '♦    *•  ),      348 

Psilophyton  princei)S,  Daws.  (Silurian), 400 

A  kron, 

Lepidodendron  corrugatum,  Daws.  (Chemung,  Hamilton), 378 

Sigillaria  ichthyolepis,  St.  (Akron?), 482 

Syringodcndron,  graclle.  Daws.  (Hamilton  beds), 500 
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PeonptrriNorlKireaonnK,  Siihlinh.  (itlay  lieda), 232 

Iturtfiiitllf. 

Aleth'ii'ti'riHiiilMmni,  Sp.  nov.  (roofnlinleK) 183, ISS 

H]))i<'iic>|ili.vUiiiii  iDiifclfollum.  Genu.  (PlttHburKlin}^) S3 

Cauli.iiliriHl'iHlii,  Hrgt,  (UpiMT  rauU),     SW 

fo»h:eton. 

{'ardiiKiirjiiiH  (l>til<H«ri>uitJ  liiooniiituB,  LiCH(|x SM 

»lf{illnri:>  llmrilil,  Itrgt.,        479 

Trlgi>n<Hur]iiia  iiiUfpiuii,  Nuwli'y, 6S8 

f'anahiii/ii  /alls. 

I'Ardiociiri'iiH  bil-UHtiidaliiB,  Su  (Co«l  No.  1). 674 

C.  iHtUB,  N('Wl>'y  C  "    "  ) Bta 

v..  imiiiix,  Ni'wli'y  (unikT  Co«l  1). 567 

C.  orbhulHrlK,  Ncwl.'y  (ChbI  J), 570 

KluilHliKTiirtxiM  JnukHiiiiianuH,  Leftqx., .   .       577 

R.  ln'\in,  NfWii'y  (XI), seo 

HlKtllttiiH  uctiiuiiiata,  Nowli'y 497 

S.  i-lli|itic-j(.  Bi^l.  (MufL  ('.  Z.  C«iiib.),      49S 

TriKoniH^trpiiH  juk'^'^S  LeMii,  {  "    "  ), 688 

T.  multioiHiiulii-''.  Nwwlt'y, 692 

T.  ormiluH,  Nowb'y  (XI), 593 

WbitileHfva  cli'BaiiM,  Nt'wb'y, 624 

TrIgunuoirpiiH  llvrtliolletirormli!,  Foster  (upper  low  ookIs), 687 

Jiifk^..H  nhf/t. 

A1p1Iio|)1(||Im  Ilelcniu,  Lemix 170,180 

Lpi>l<lnil('iiilnin  Veitlioimtaiium,  St.,      376 

LojiulopbloloH  larltdtiUB,  Ut.,       423 

^fah<lniH^l  county. 
UiIoiitoi'tcriDNuwberryi,  Leslie — (No.  I  ooal), 127,128 

.VciA.  eo.  Summit. 
IlliiibiliiciirpMS  varinutuH,  Xi'wb'y, 679 

M;riftta. 

l.(>|ililii(|piidn>n  mrinatiim.  Ij4<flqx., 3S7 

Npiim|)(eriH  IxMcbii,  Brjn,  (aUivo  Pomeroy  bed). 98,  99 

Pcmii.U'riH  :irl)ares(i'nK,  Scliloth.  (clay  liads), 232 

I*.  ikhIoxh  (<:<wp[>.),  Solip.  (In  tunnel),  234 

P.  niMloaa  (  •' )  *'       (In  grotto  of  (lowers), 234 

Calli|iteri<1iumMiuulllomiin,  LoHqx.  (lowconl), 178,174 

SigillariulplcHiornia,Br(rt.  (MuH.  r.  Z.  C.) 476 

8.  splnnliisa,  (ierm.  (rare— Mufi.0.  Z,  C.)  (low  ooal), 472 

S.  teHHollaM,  Br(it.  (lower  ooalx),  481 

Trig<iaocJirpat  Monzallaiiu<i?  Guepp.  A  Berg.  (M.  C.  Z.  C.) 691 

Troohuphvlluuiltneare,  Sp.  nov.  (XI), 64 

4*V. 
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Pomeroy. 

Xeiiropteris  calloaa,  Sp.  nov.,     115 

N.  plicata,  Sternb 96,  97 

Peoopteris  arboresc^ns,  Schloth., 232 

P.  oreopteridis,  Schloth., 239 

P.  pteroides,  Brgt., 250 

Sigillaria  Brardii,  Brgt., 479 

8.  Menardi,  Brgt., 480 

Perry  county. 

CardiocarpusNewberryi,  Andrews  (XI), 563 

Lepidodendron  quadrilateral e,  Andrews,  (base  of  C.  M.), 389 

Lycopodites  Vanuxemi,  Daws.  (Waverly  SS.), 368 

Spbeuopteris  Ballantini,  Andrews  (XI), 290 

E.  (Eremopteris?)  inarginata,  Andrews  (XI), 297 

BushviUe,  Perry  county. 

Alethopteris  Bun buryi,  Andrews,  (base  of  C.  M.), 185,186 

A.  ?  maxima,  Andrews,  (near  base  of  G.  M.), 187,188 

Lepidodendron  Rushvilliense,  Andrews, 380 

Megalopteris,  (near  base  of  coal  measures), 188 

M.  Hartii,  Andrews    (  "    *♦  ), 149 

M.  minima,  Andrews    (  "    "  ), 149 

M.  ovata,  Andrews    (  "    **  ), 149 

Orthogoniopterisolara,  Andrews  (base  of  C.  M.), 156 

O.  Gilberti,  Andrews    (  "    ♦♦  ), 156 

Protobleciinum  Holdeni  (Andrews),  Lesqx. — (near  base), 188,189 

St.  Ciairsville  Belmont  county. 

Annularia  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov., 50,51 

Danseites  Emersoni,  Sp.  nov.  (Pittsburgh  ooal), 157,158 

Diotyopterisobliqua,  Bun b*y  (St.  Ciairsville  vein), 146,147 

Lescuropteris  Moorii,  Schp.  (Pittsburgh  ooal), 162,168 

Neuropteris  obscura,  Sp.  nov.     (  «*     "),... 108,109 

Odontopteris  Brardleyi,  Lesqx., 140,141 

O.  Solotheimii,  Brgt.  (Pittsburgh  coal), 136,137 

Sphcnophyllum  eroHum,  LI.  <t  Hutt.     (  **    "  ), 55 

ShawneCy  Perry  county, 
Lycopodites  Ortoni,  Sp.  nov.  (coal  No.  6), 860 

Summit. 
Trigonocarpus  trilocularis,  Hildreth  (XII), 589 

Summit  county. 

Neuropteris  ianceolata  Newb'y  (coal  No.  1), 154,155 

Odontopteris  New  berry  i,  Lesqx.    "(     ♦»  ), 127,128 

Talmadge  county. 

Alethopteris  grandifolia,  Newb'y  (ooal  No.  1), 179 

Cardiocarpus  samaraeformis,  Newb'y    (  **    **  ), .562 

Carpolithos  retusus,  St.     (  **    "  ), 596 

Trigonocarpus  tricuspidatus,  Newb'y    (  "    **  ), 691 

Youngstown^  Mill  creek. 

Cardiocarpus  annulatus,  Newb*y    (  *»    "  ), 565 

C.  elongatus,  Newb'y    (  "    «*  ), 568 
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CarpolitliPHtb>f[i>rit)lrteii,  Newb'y     ( '•    "  ) 5W 

DaniHiM  iiiitcn>pli,vI[aH,  (Xewb'y,)  Lesqx.     (  "    "  ), 169 

Lfiililcwirobiitt  (Mafirocj-WlM)  mlrabiliu,  (Newb'y.)  I^s-     <"    "  )■       ■  **' 

OdiiiiUipterbtKntcilllnia,  Newb'7    ("    "  ), 130,140 

O.  N.-Hbetryl,  Lcwix.     (  "    "  ) 127,128 

ItliubflouarpuH  uc^uiiilnntus,  Newli'y     (  "    "  ), 679 

Slgillario  pulchra,  Newb'y,  aub-ooHglomerote, 190 

Zanenville. 

NeimipterlB  Orangeri,  Rrgt., 105,106 

KtuilxlcHarpUH  Daiiai,  Foster  (ooal  No.  3),    .  fiSO 

IxniANA. 
Trlftoiincarpius  DnweHli,  Lt.AHuU.  (XII), 688 

Danville, 
Lepidi)]>IUoloH  crnstloaulls,  CorOo.  (Gurley'a  Cab.), 421 

Suaene. 

Syrfngoili'iiilron  Porteri,  L«»qx.  (SuWCab.), 508 

Trl|!tiiMCAri>iiM  ollviofiiriiila,  I.l.  A  Uiitt., 590 

Lodi,  Totete'B  millt,  f'ountain  eounCy. 
Tiioniinis  Colleiti,  l.,cii<ix 7,8 

Neu-  Harmony. 

AHleroi)liyou8  0)xii,  I^esijx., 12,  IS 

Didymopliylluiii  Owonii,  Leaqx.  (upper  ooalB), fi09 

Lyi«po(litP8  strlotua,  Sp,  nov., 360 

Peoc)iitflria  Miltoiii,  Brjil.,     247 

Rlmbdocarpuii  IwrlM,  Nowb'y  (upper  ooal), * 6B0 

Setvport. 
Sigillaria  lohtbyolepis,  St., » 482 

Orangt  Couwfy  ( Wkeutont  qtiarrita). 

Neuropteria  Elrodl,  8p.  nov.,     108 

Pseiidopeco pterin  acuta,  Brgt., 215 

BpheiinpterLt  (Hymen.)  triiliieiylltes,  Brgt., 286 

S.  (Ilyiiioii.)  Ilueningliausl,  Brgt., 200 

•^rtii<7  Creek, 

C;«llipterf«iiiimOwenil,  T-esqjt 167,168 

OiUiiitopteHa  heteropliylla,  I,esqx., 129,130 

Peoopteria  veiuiliisa,  Sp.  nov. 230 

Vigo  Vounty. 

Pala-<>phyeuB  diviu-icatun,  Loa(|X.  (nodules) 11,  12 

P.  grarilia,  Lenqz.,      II 

P.  Milled,  Lea(|x., 10 

iLLINOta. 

Conoxtiehusomatua,  I.eaqx., 17 

Lopidot-j-Btis  bullnlus,  Lesqx.  (over  XII), 458 

Lopldodendron  olypoatum,  Lesiix., 881 

MegHlopteriR  fawloiilata,  Sp.  nov., 150,151 

M.  ubbreviata,  Sp.  nov., 190,161 

Neuropteria  oapltata,  Lexqx 10S,104 
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N.  tenuifolia,  Brgt.  (lower  ooal),     100,102 

Fseudopecopteris  anceps,  Lesqx.  (  "    "  ), 208 

Sigillaria  hexagoiia  ?  Brgt., 483 

Syringodeiidron  cyclostigma,  Brgt.  (State  Cab.), 505 

S.  pachydenna,  Brgt.,  (State  Cab.), 504 

Aledo  (?  )  T.  Worther. 
Peoopteria  inicrophylla,  Brgt.  (lower  CM.), .  .  264 

Alta,  Peoria  County. 

Caulopteris  rjiffordi,  8p.  nov.,  844 

Cyclostigma  Kiltorkense,  Haugt., 430 

Carmi,  White  County, 

Megaphytuin  protuberans,  Lesqx., 853 

Steuunatopteris  Wortheuli,  Lesqx.,     . 343 

Centralia  Coal  Shaft. 
Neuropteris  dicipiens,  8p.  nov., 93 

Chester  County. 

Halonia  tuberculata,  Brgt.  (sub-oong.  coals),        413 

Lopidodendron  costatuni,  Lescjx.  (  *•    *•  ), 382 

L.  turbinatuin,  Lesqx.  (  "    »*  ), 382 

Colchester, 

Callipleridiuin  Sullivantii,  Lesqx., 164,165 

Cordaites  diversiful ins,  Losqx.  (middle  and  lower  coals), 536 

Lepidodendron  diplotegi()idc»a,  Lesqx., 391 

L.  rimosum,  St., 394 

Lyoopodites  uncinnatus,  Lesqx., 359 

Pseudopeoopteris  anoeps,  Lesqx.,     208 

P.  irregularis,  St., 212 

Rhabdocarpus  multistriatus,  Presl., 578 

Rbacophyllum  thalliforme,  Lesqx., 824 

Sigillaria  Brardii,  Brgt., 479 

Sphonophyllum  orjrnutum,  Lesqx., 56,  57 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  spinosa,  i^oepp., 281 

S.  (Hymen.)  splendens,  T^^esqx., 282 

Ulodendnm  majus,  LI.  <fc  Hutt., 402 

U.  punctatum,  LI.  <&  Hutt., 407 

Duquoin, 

Calamites  ramosus,  Artis, 22,  23 

Cordaites  diversifolius,  Jjcsqx.,     536 

Lepidodendron  radicans,  Lesqx.,         897 

Lepidophloios  obcordatus,  Lesqx.  (St.  John's  Coal),     424 

Lepidostrobus  princeps,  Lesqx., 434 

Rliaoophyllum  inflatum,  Lesqx.  (roof  shale), 823 

Sigillaria"' Brardii,  Brgt., 479 

S.  obliqua,  Brgt., 471 

Sphenophyllum  emarginatum,  Brgt., 53 

Steuunatopteris  insignis,  Lesqx., 840 

Fayette  County, 
Neuropteris  plicata,  Sternb., 96,  97 
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Orape  Creek, 

Alethopteris  ambigna,  Rp.  nov., 182,188 

A.  (iibsoni,  Sp.  nov.,      183,185 

Lepidophylium  acuminatum,  Lesqx.  (Gurley's  Cab.), 451 

Tjepidophloios  macn)lepidotu8,  Gold.  (**"),      424 

(rraysvitle^  White  County. 

Carpolitbes  fajHc*iculatUH,  Lesqx.. 505 

Nouroptoris  rotundifolia?  Brgt., 07,  D8 

l'eof)pteris  Miltoni,  Brgt.,      247 

Little  Vermilion  Jiiver, 
Spirangium  Prendelii  (var.  comigata),  T^esqx., 520 

Macdonnough  County, 
Rhabdocarpus  amygdalieformis,  Goepp.  A  Brgt.  (Coal  No,  3), 682 

Marseilles^  Lnsalle  County, 

Sigillaria  oorrugata,  Lesqx., 476 

S.  MaBsilicnsis,  LesciX., 487 

Mercer  Coutity. 

AIctliopteriH  ITelense,  Lesqx., 170,180 

Kiiorria  imbricata,  St.  (aub-cong.  ooal), 400 

Lepidodendron  Veltheimianum,  St.,      376 

Lepidophloios  laricinua,  St.,    .  428 

Neuropterls  German,  Goepp.  (sub-oong.  shale), 113,115 

Rhacophyllum  llabellatum,  St., 311 

Sphenopteris  cristata,  St.  (snb-oong.  ooal), 274 

8.  (Hymen)  tridactylites,  Brgt.  (Coal  No.  1), 286 

Mazon  (^-eek, 

Alethopteris  falciita,  Les(|X.  (in  concretions), 186 

A.  lonchiticsi,  Schloth.  (  •»     ♦*  ), 177,178 

A.  Serlil,  Brgt.  (  "     •*  ), 176 

Annularia  oalamitoides,  Schp.,      48 

A.  inflata,  Lesqx., 47,  48 

A.  longifolia,  Brgt., 45,  46 

A.  sphenophyllum,  Zenk., 48,  40 

Astorophyllites  foliosus,  LI.  it  Hutt., 38,  41 

A.  rigitius,  Gein., 37 

Calamites  Cistii,  Brgt.  (in  concretions), 27 

C.  dubius,  Artis,  (  "     "  ), 27,  28 

C.  major,  Weiss.    (  "    "  ), 21,22 

Cailipteridium  intlutum,  Lesqx., 174,175 

C.  neuropteroides,  Sp.  nov.  (nodules), 166,167 

C.  Sullivanti.  Lesqx.  (  "    ♦*  ), 164,166 

Cardiocarpus  niamillatus,  Lesqx.  (  "    "  ), 572 

Carpolithes  corticostus,  Lesqx.,     506 

Dictyopteris  obiiqua,  Bunb'y,    .....' 146,147 

Equisetites  occiden talis,  Lesqx., 62,63 

Idiophyllum  rotundi folium,  Lesqx., 160,161 

Lepidodendron  aculeatum,  Stemb., 872 

L.  Andrewsii,  Sp.  nov., 380 

L.  modulatum.  Lesqx., 386 

L.  rigens,  Lesqx., 373 
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L.  vestitnin,  Losqx., 379 

Lepidophvlluni  rostellatum,  Lcsqx., 452 

"L.  Htriatuiii,  Leatix.^ 452 

Lepidostrobiis  Aldrichi,8p.  nov.  (Princeton  Col.  Cab.), 441 

L.  connivens,  Lesqx., 442 

Tj.  (Macrocyatis?)  foliaccua,  TiOSCiX., 446 

L.  rioldenbergii,  Schp.  (Miis.  Conip.  Zof^l.  Camb.), 433 

Tj.  hastatiis,  Lesqx., 439 

L.  lancoolatufl,  Brj^ft., 437 

L.  lancifolius,  Lesqx., 436 

Tj.  oblongifolius,  Lesqx., 438 

L.  ornatus?  IJ.  <t  Ilutt.,      441 

L.  ovatifolius,  Lesqx.  (Princeton  €<.»!.  Cab,), 438 

L.  species,  442 

Lycopoditesannularisofolius,  Tjesf|x., 362 

L.  cavifoliiis,  Lesqx.,  358 

Macrostacliya  infiiudibuliformls,  Shp., 60,62 

Pecopteris  abbreviata,  Brgt., 249 

P.  ari>orescens,  Scliloth.,      232 

P.  arguta,  Brgt., ,   .  228 

P.  Bucklandi,  Brgt., 245 

P.  Ciatii,  Brgt.,      244 

P.  Clarkii,  Sp.  nov., 262 

P.  Candolliana,  Brgt., ^ 243 

P.  einarginata,  Goepp., ' 226 

P.  Halli,  I-esqx., 259 

P.  lanceolata,  Lesqx., 227 

P.  lougifolia,  Brgt., 226 

P.  lyratifolia,  Goepp., 260 

P.  oreopteridls,  Sohloth., 239 

P.  pteroidos,  Brgt.,      250 

P.  serpillifolia,  Sp.  nov., 238 

P.  soltda,  Lesqx.,     261 

P.  sqiiuniosa,  Les^jx.,     236 

P.  stellata,  l^esqx.,      260 

P.  Stron^i,  Lesfix., 236 

P.  unita.  Brgt.,      224 

P.  vilosa  ?  Brgt 255 

Pseudo pecopteris  anceps,  Lesqx., 208 

P.  niuricatii,  Brgt., • 205 

P.  Muzoniaua,   Lestix., 190,192 

P.  Newberryi,  Lesqx.,       203 

P.  hynienophylloidcs,  LesijX., 196,197 

P.  Sillimanni,  Brgt., 207 

P.  subcrennlata,  Sp.  nov., 193,194 

Neuropt^ris  wipitata,  Lesqx., 103,104 

N.  Clarksoni,  Les^ix., 94,  95 

N.  C<)llinsii,Lewix., 87 

N.  coria<tea,  Lewjx., Ill 

N.  do(!ipiens,  Sp.  nov., 89,93 

N.  Evenii,  Les<ix., 117 
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Neuropteris  faM^icnilata,  T^reaqx., 93,  94 

N.  liinhrmtH,  I^fWix., 81,  82 

N.  (femiari,  Uoepj)., 113,115 

N.  hirhiiUi,  I^m^Xm 88,  89 

N.  inflata,  Lrsqx., 86,  87 

N.  Loschii,  Brgt., 98,  99 

y.  pli««ta,  Stomb., 96,  97 

N.  verbciiH'folia,  Losqx.,  ....       120,121 

N.  verink'ulariH,  Ix)fW|x.,  99,100 

Olontoptoris  Brardleyi,  IjCsc^x., 140,141 

O.  M'liualis,  Lc«<ix.,     .   .  18r),136 

O.  Hplieiioptenmles,  Sp.  nov., 139,140 

O.  sii!)i'uneata,  Runb'y, 134,135 

O.  Worlhoiiii,  Losqx., 130,131 

Oligowirpia  Ciutbieri,  Goepp., 267 

Rbabdotriirpus  clavatus  (St.)t  Oeiii.,  581 

R.  c«»riiutus,  Sp.  nov.  (Mus.  Coinp.  Zool.,  Catnb.), 583 

Rbachioptoris  afUnis,  Liesqx.,     332 

R.  HolaK<>t  Ia'h^ix., 332 

RhacophyHuin  Clarkii,  Lescjx.,     320 

R.  cornutum,  Sp.  nov., 318 

R.  «)rallniuin,  Sp.  nov.,       .   .       317 

R.  filidforino  (Gutb.),  Schp., 316 

R.  llabellatum,  St., 311 

R.  fucoidoiini,  Sp.  nov., 325 

R.  hanmlosiun,  Sp.  nov., 321 

R.  lactuoa.  Sternb., 316 

R.  niollo,  Lcs(ix., 326 

R.  spiiiosuin.  Sp.  nov., 321 

R.  Strongii,  Lbsqx.,        326 

R.  thallifonne,  Lesqx.,     824 

Sij;illari()i<los  radicans,  Lesqx., 618 

Stipniarioides  Evenii,  Lesqx., 334 

a.  linearis,  Lesqx., 335 

8.  trunratus,  Lesqx., 334 

S.  tuberosuH,  Leskix., 335 

8.  villosus,  Lesqx., 334 

Sphenophyllum  longifolium.  Germ., 58,  54 

Sphenoptoris  clioen)phylloide8,  St., 271 

S.  cristata,  St., 274 

S.  psoudo-Murrayana,  Sp.  nov., 272 

S.  subalata,  Weiss, 273 

Spirangiuin  niultiplicatum,  Sp.  nov., 621 

S.  Prendelii,  Lesqx., 520 

Sorocladus  sagittatus,  Lesqx., 329 

8.  Wortlienii,  Lesqx., 880 

Stemniatopteris  hirsuta,  Sp.  nov., 837 

Trigonocarpus  Noeggerathi,  Brgt., 586 

^f orris. 

Alethopteris  lonchitioa,  Schloth.  (Morris  ooal),  ^ 177,178 

A.  Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx.  (  *♦    "  ), 181 
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Asterophyllites  grandis,  St., 41 

A.  longifolius,  Brgt., 36,  37 

Callipteriiliuin  Sullivantii,  Lesqx 104,165 

Cauloptoris  Cistii,  Brf^.  (shale  of  Morris  coal),     346 

C.  obtect*^  lA^{X.,  (  "    "  ), 345 

Cordaites  gracilis,  LesciX.  (8trong*s  Cab.), 539 

Eremopteris  artemisitef'olia,  Brgt., 294 

Ij0pldo<!y8tis  vcHicularis,  Lesc^x., 457 

Jjepidodendron  modulatum,  Lesqx., 386 

li.  Morrisianum,  Lesqx., 371 

Tj.  rimfwuni,  St., 394 

LepKlophloios  crassioaulis  Corda,     421 

L.  ichthyodenna,  8p.  nov.,     427 

L.  protuherans,  Lcsqx., 426 

L.  iaricinus,  St., 423 

Lepidophyllumauriculatum,  Lesqx., 450 

L.  majuH,  Brgt.,       449 

L.  Morrisianum,  Sp.  nov.  (Strong), 449 

Lepidf)strobus  (Maorocystis?)  foliacus,  Lesqx.,     446 

L.  incertus,  Sp.  nov., 443 

Lyoopodites  Meekii,  Lesqx  , 357 

L.  pemlulus,  Sp.  nov., 357 

Megiiphytuin  McTjayi,  Jjescix., 349 

Neuropteris  angusti folia,  Brgt., 91 

N.  anoniala,  Sp.  nov., 119,120 

N.  oordata,  Brgt., 91,  92 

N.  flinbriata,  Lesfjx.  (low  coal), 81,  82 

N.  hirsuta,  Lesqx.  (  ♦•    "  ), 88,  89 

N.  rarinervis,  Bunb'y, 109,111 

N.  verinicularis,  Lescjx., 99, 100 

OdonU)pteriH  Schlotheiinii,  Brgt.,     136,137 

Oligooarpia  GutbioH,  Goepp.  (on  clay  shale),     267 

Pachypterisgracillima,  Lesc^x., 309 

Pecopteris  arguta,  Brgt., 228 

P.  aspora,  Brgt., 243 

P.  erosa,  Gutb., 266 

P.  lyratifolia,  Gocpp., 260 

P.  quadratifoiia,  Sp.  nov., 234 

P.  Strong!!,  Lescjx., 237 

P.  vestita, 253 

Psoudopecopteris  anceps,  Lcsr^x., 208 

P.  callosa,  Les<ix., 210 

Rhaoophylluin  arl)orescens,  Loqx., 315 

Siglllaria  lopidodendri folia,  Brgt.  (Mus.  Conip.  Zool.  Camb.), 477 

8orf)cla4lus  asteroides,  Lesqx., 329 

Sphenopterla  chwrophylloides,  Sp., 271 

S.  gnicilis,  Brgt., 277 

8.  modiana,  Lesqx., 271 

S.  mixta,  Schp., 276 

8.  scabberrima,  TiCscix., 280 

8.  (Hymen)  splendens,  Lesqx., 282 
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8phonoptoris  niymeii)  Irichoinanoidoa,  Brgt.,  .  286 

S.  (IlyiiH'ii)  tridju'tyliiwi,  Brgt., 286 

StigiimriH  HtoIIarK  I^'s^ix., 517 

('Indf'iiflnm  ollipiicuin,  St., 404 

U.  olon^tuin,  L<»>4<ix., 405 

17.  puiictatuin,  LI.  A  Hutt., 407 

Murphyshorough^  Jackson  county, 

Calainites  rainosus,  Artis., 22,23 

CariK)liilu's  dstula,  Lesqx.,     695 

C.  pc»rHi(!aria,  Lesc^x., 696 

Dlcty<4)torLs  ruhellai,  Lcsqx.  (low  ooal), 145,146 

Lt*pi<lo<?ystis  vesiciilaris,  Lesqx., 457 

LepuludcMKlron  Worthenii,  Lesqx., 389 

L.epi(!c)Htn)})UH  (Macnwystis?)  foliaceas,  Lesqx.,      446 

Neun>pteria  aspeni,  Sp.  nov.  (low  coal), 121,122 

N.  uipitata,  Lom^|X.,        103,104 

N.  mrinervis,  lUinb'y, 109,111 

(Xlontopteris  hrtoropliylla,  Lesqx.,     129,130 

O.  Wortlieiiil  (low  coal) 122,130 

pBcudopecopteris  callosa,  Lesqx., 210 

P.  nervosa,  Brjft., 197,198 

Rhabdoc%irpus  Jacksonianus,  Le8<|X., 577 

SipfUaria  tessellata,  Brgt., 481 

Trigonocarpiisjuglans,  Lesqx., 588 

Nelf*^y.wiile. 
Xcun)pteris  fasciculata,  Lesqx., 93,94 

Pea  rid  county. 

Cyolostignia  Kiltorkense,  Uaught., 430 

Det^hoiiiii  striata,  Sp.  nov., 431 

Haloiiia  secreta,  Sp.  nov.  (above  coal  No  6), 418 

II.  tortiiosa,  Schp., 414 

Trigoiu)cari)U8  GiflTordi,  Sp.  nov., 593 

Perry  county, 

Alethoptoris  ambigua,  Sp.  nov., 182,183 

Pseudopocopteris  spinalosa,  Lesqx., 195,196 

Port  Byron, 

Ercmopteris  elcgans,  Ett., 295 

Lepidodendron  crenatum,  St.  (sub-oong.  coal), 394 

Megalopteris  ?  inargiiiata,  Sp.  nov., 152,153 

M.  Southwelli,  Sp.  nov., 143,149 

St,  John,  Perry  county, 

Alethopteris  ambigua,  Sp.  nov., 182,183 

C^ordaites  diversifoliiis,  Lesqx., 536 

Lepidodendron  forulatum,  Lesqx., 390 

L.  Tijoui,  I^esqx.,        392 

Lepidophylluni  auriculatuni,  Lesqx.,  • 450 

Lepidophloiosauriculatus,  Lesqx., 422 

Megaphytum  McLayi,  Lesqx., 349 

Pseudopecopteris  spinulosa,  Lesqx., 195,196 

Sphenopteris  paupercula,  CiCaqx.,       279 
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Clinton  county, 

Lepidophylluin  inajus,  Brgt., 449 

Vandaha  shaft, 
Oiigocarpia  Gutbieri,  Qoepp., 267 

Missouri. 

Neuropteris  tenuifolia,  Brgt.  (low  coal), 100,102 

N.  Clarksoni,  Lescix., 94,96 

TaonuriLs  Colletti,  Lesqx.  (basoof  C.  Meas.), 7,8 

(.Yin  f  071. 

Alethopteris  ainbigua,  Sp.  nov  , 182,183 

A.  Serlii,  Brgt., 176 

Asteropbyllites  fasciculatus,  Sp.  nov., 41,42 

Callipteridiuin  membrauaceuiu,  Sp.  nov., 172,173 

C.  SuUivantii,  I-.esqx., 104,165 

Cordaites  communis,  Losqx., 63.5 

C.  diversifoliiis,  Lesqx., 636 

Cordaianthus  dichotomus,  Sp.  nov., 647 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y,  146,147 

Eremopteris  Missourionsis,  Sp.  nov., 295 

Lepidodendron  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov., 308 

L.  cyclostigma,  Sp.  nov., 395 

L.  lanceolatum,  Sp.  nov., ' .   .  369 

L.  sciitatum,  Sp.  nov., 370 

Lepidophloios  sigillarioides,  Sp.  nov., 425 

Lepidoxylon  anomalum,  Lescjx.,      659 

Megaphytum  Goldenbergii,  Weiss, 350 

Neuropteris  angnstifolia,  Brgt., *.  89,91 

N.  cordata,  Brgt.,        91,92 

N.  dilatata,  LI.  &  Hutt.  (low  coals), 78,79 

N.  Loscliii,  Brgt 98,99 

N.  Missourionsis,  Sp.  nov., 104 

N.  rarinervis,  Bunb*y, 109,111 

Odontoptcris  splienopteroides,  Sp.  nov., 139,140 

Peoopteris  Clintoni,  Sp.  nov., 252 

P.  dentata,  Brgt.,     241 

P.  erosa,  Gutb 256 

P.  penna?formis,  Brgt., 240 

Pseud opecopteris  irregularis,  St.,  ...  212 

Rhacopbyllum  filiciforme  (Gutb.)  Sohp., 316 

R.  hirsutum,  Lesc^x., 318 

R.  flmbriatum,  Les(ix., 319 

R.  hamulosum,  Sp.  nov., 321 

R.  lactuoa,  Sternb., 316 

R.  menibraneum,  Sp.  nov., 313 

R.  spinosum,  Sp.  nov.,  . 321 

Splienophyllum  filiculmo,  Lesqx., 58,59 

8.  longifolium,  Germ., 53,54 

S.  obloiij^i folium.  Germ., 57,58 

Sorocladu.s  ophioglossoides,  Sp.  nov 330 

Sphenoptoris  Brittsii,  Sp.  nov., 278 
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Sphonoptoris  Dubuiasonis,  Brgt., 276 

8.  (iravtMihoretii,  Brgt., 276 

8.  niixtii,  Schj).,  • 276 

8.  (Ilyinon.)  splendens,  Lesqx., 282 

S.  (Hymen.)  tridactylites,  Bi^., 286 

Verywn  county. 

Cono8tyctiiis  Bmailheadi,  Sp.  nov., 15,16 

C.  prolifer,  Sp.  nov., 16 

Arkansas. 

A8tor^)phyllite8  gracilis,  Lesqx.  (8u»>-cong.  ooal), 42,43 

Callipteritlium  Owenii,  LesMix.     ("     ♦♦  ), 167,168 

C^rdiocarpus  allinis,  Lesqx.  (Male's  ooal), 664 

C.  ingenH,  Jiesqx.     (  "    •♦  ), 664 

Dictyopteris  obliqua,  Buiib'y  (sub-cong.), 146,147 

Halouiu  pulchella,  Lesqx.,     (  ••    ♦*  ), 417 

Knorria  imbricata,  St.     (  **     "  ) 409 

Lepidodendron  diplotegioides,  Lesqx.     (  "    "  ), 891 

L.  iiuKlulatum,  Lestix.     (  •»    ♦♦  ),       386 

Nouropteris  tenuifoiia,  Brgt.     (  •»    "  ),     100,102 

Kliabdocarpus,  latemarg^natus,  Lesqx., 682 

K.  niiniitus,  Les(|x., 683 

Si>licnophylIuni  bifuroatum,  Lescix-,     66,  66 

SpluMioptoris  (Hymen.)  Hexicaulis,  Lesqx., 284 

Sigillaria  reticulata,  I^ie^qx.,        473 

S4)r(H7ladu8  stellatus,  Lesc^x., 328 

Odontopteris  Brardii,  Brgt., 132,133 

Lee's  Creek. 
Callipteridium  Owenii,  Lesqx.,     167,168 

Kansas. 

Ullsworih. 

Neuroptoria  rarinervis,  Bunb*y, 109,111 

Colorado. 

Calamites  gigas, 26 

Calamodendron  ?  species,     82,  34 

Virginia. 

Alethoptorisgrandifolia,  Newb'y  (sub-carbon,  ooal  meas.), 179 

Sigillaria  mammillaris,  Brgt.  (  **    *•  ), 485 

Allegheny  County. 

Archteopteris  Rogersi,  Daws.  (Lewis  tunnel), 307 

Pseudopecopteris  Virginiana  (Meek.),  Lesqx., 217 

Lepidodendron  corrugatum.  Daws.  (  "    "  ), 378 

Tripliyliopteris  Lesouriana,  Meelt.  (  "    ♦*  ), 298 

West  Virginia. 

Annularia  minuta?  Brgt., 49,  60 

Lepidostn)bus  (Macrocystis)  Salisburyi,  Sp.  nov.,   .   .   . 444 

Psaronius  (Great  Kanawha  River),     886 
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Charleston.    Salines. 

AlethoptoriH  lonchitica,  Schloth., 177,179 

Neurofjteris  timliriata,  Losqx., 81,82 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  Hildroti,  Lesqx., 283 

Quinnimont. 

Neuropteris  SinithHii,  Lesqx., 106,107 

Odontopteris  Newberryi,  Lesqx.  (oong.  series) , 127 ,  128 

Kentucky. 

Asterophj'cus  Coxii, 16 

ConostichuH  prolifer,  Sp.  nov., 16 

Fenis  (ciirbonifen)us  measures), , 68,  69 

Neuropteris  vermicularis.  Lesqx., 99,100 

Taonurua  Cauda-galli  (Fisch.  Ost.)  Vanux., 8,    9 

Burnt  Branch  of  Caney. 
Lepidodendron  rhombioum,  St., 883 

CaseyvUle. 
Calamites  pacby derma,  Brgt.  (Cong,  meas.), 28,  29 

HausvUle. 
Lepidodendron  rimosum,  St , 894 

Louisa  liiver, 
Ulodendron  punctatuni,  LI.  <t  Hull., 407 

Morgan  County. 

Ercmopteris  artemisiiefolia,  Brg^., :  .  .   .   .  294 

Rliabd<)«irpu8  arcuatua,  Lesqx., 583 

Sphenophyllum  bifurcatum,  Lesqx., 65,  56 

Osley  Couiity. 
Eremopteris  (Triphyllopteris)  micropbylla,  Sp.  nov., 298 

Bock  Castle. 
Asteropliycus  Coxii,  Ties<ix., 12,  13 

Bacoov  Furnace. 
Lycopo(iites  wivifolius,  Lesqx., 857 

Terrace  Vein. 
Pseudopeoopteris  Sbeaferi,  Les^ix., 194,195 

Western  Kentucky. 
CaJamites  gracilis,  Sp.  nov., 29,  30 

Tennessee. 

Trigonocarpua  SafTordi,  Sp.  nov.  (XII),       687 

T.  Parkinsoni,  Brgt 690 

jJClna  Mines. 

Splieuoptcris  linearis,  Brgt.  (sub-oong.), 291 

Sigillaria  mammillaris,  Brgt.  (  "    ♦«  ), 485 

Ulodendron  minus,  LI.  iV  Hutt., 403 

Sharon. 
Annularia  radiata,  Brgt., 50 
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Alabama. 

Bomlit  reiliaM  (Brgt.),  Schp.  (iiuli-aotig.)t 80,  31 

l>|iiilopliloiiimBrlcliius,  St.  (  "    "  ), 42S 

NeuRipterlMbifonniH,  8p.  nov., 121 

N.  rcniforiniKf  Bn{t., 77,  78 

N.  HubrnloalH,  Sp,  nov., 102,103 

SlKlllRriareticulHta,  Lenqic, tJ3 

TivtiioptorlH  Smithil,  L«8<|x., 163,154 

Warrior  Coiit  Seam. 
AmiuUrla  Dawaonl,  Sclip.,      51 

Jefffrann  (Jo.  Black  Creek  seam,  (fftuicatUe). 

Calllpterldiiiii  Aldrti'lii,  8p.  nov., 171,172 

NcuropterisSinlthBll,  Lewix.  (Black  Creek  vein) 106,107 

pBeu<liipe<!i>ptcrlH  inacileuta  (LI.  Jt  HuCt.),  Letiqx., 220 

P.  iiiurlouta,  HrKt't  Lc*!*-. 205 

P.  iior\-u«a,  Brgt.,  Lewjx., 197,198 

L(-l>ulo<leii<tron»tDrubergii,  Brgt, 368 

TuBC'ilooaa. 

WhlttlBsoyft  inlegrifoliii,  Sp.  uov., 525 

W.  undulabi,  Mp.  nov., 626 

Helena,  Shelby  eoutily. 

AlethopterlH  Heleiife,  Leaqx., 179,180 

AHteropliylllteit  gniclllH,  Lesqx., 42,48 

Kreitioplem  nrtemiaioifulia,  Brgt., 291 

£.  oreniilata,  Lwtjx., 293 

K,  diasecla,  I>»qx ; 293 

E.  llexuneo,  Lcsi|X., 293 

E.  (Triphyllopterlii)  miorophylla,  Sp.  nov., 298 

IiepKloUendron  nlj'peatuRi,  Leeqx 381 

L.  Hqiiniiilforiiiii,  Rp.  nov., 877 

L.  Veltholmlaniiin,  St., 876 

OllgooArplii  AlabamenHis,  Leeqx., 2GS 

Peoiipteris  anguHtiBHltim7  Brgt 258 

Pseiidopeouptem  dedplens,  Lesqx., 214 

P.  Intif.iliii,  Brgt., 215 

P.  nervosa,  Brgt., 197,198 

P.  poUyphylla  (LI,  AHutt.),  Lesqx., 219 

P.  spcckwa,  Sp.  nov., 217 

P.  l^ifoli«tJ^  (Brut.),  Leaqx  ,     218 

RliabdocHrpus  clavatus,  (St ,)  Gein.,      518 

Sigillaria  Douniidaii,  Brgt.  (Aldnnti) 481 

Spbenopterls  (Hymen.)  elegana,  Br^L, 288 

.S.  (Hymen.)  <i uerol folia,  Ooepp., 287 

S.  (Hymen.)  Hoeuingliausi,  Br^ 290 

8.  (Hynieu.)  Lariachii,  Stur., 288 

S,  niicrocarpa,  Sp.  nov.,       280 

S.  (Hymen.)  tiiobomanoides,  Bi^., 286 

Ulodeadron  oommutatum,  Schp., 401 

Monlevalto  mines. 
LepidoMrobus  Aldrlchl,  Sp.  Nov., 441- 
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Liepidophloios  crassicaulis,  Corda., 421 

Neuropteria  Kirodi,  Sp.  nov., 107,108 

N.  inllata,  Lesqx., 8(5,  87 

N.  siibfalcata,  Sp.  nov.,        ^ 102,103 

Ulodendron  majus,  LI.  &  Hutt., 402 

U.  minus,  lA,  A  Hutt., 403 

Coal  Measures,  top  to  bottom. 

Asterophyllites  equisetiformis,  Sobloth., &>,  86 

Diotyopteris  obliqua,  Bunb'y  (from  sub-oong.,  up  to  upper  beds  of  Mid- 
dle Coal  Measures),        146,147 

Lepidodendron  dichotomum,  St., 885 

Sphenoph^'Uuni  Schlothcimii,  Brgt., 52,  53 

Upper  Coal  Measures. 

Pecoptoris  Miltoni,  Brgt.  (Pittsburgh  ooal), 247 

Peoopteris  nodosa  (Groepp.),  Schp.  (red  clay  beds), 234 

Middle  Coal  Measures. 

Alethopteris  ambigua,  Sp.  nov.  (top  to  bottom), 188 

A.  Serlii,  Brgt.  (lower  stnita), 176 

Calamites  approximatus,  Schlotb.,  26,  27 

C.  cannrolormis,  Scliloth.  (Pittsburgh  C.  to  XII,  and  from  Salem  to  Mam- 
moth),      24,  25 

C.  ramoHus,  Artis  (whole  of  middle  coal  measures), 22,  23 

C.  Suckowii  (  »♦     "  ),  20,  21 

Neuroptoris  angusti folia  (  **    "  ), 89,  91 

N.  oordata,  Brgt.  (  **     "  ), 91,  92 

N.  hirsutji,  Lesqx.  (base  to  upper  part), 88,  80 

N.  Loschii,  Brgt.  (baj4e  to  highest  beds) 98,  99 

N.  plioata,  Sternberg  (upper  part), 96,  97 

Odontoi)toriH  Schlothoimii, 136,137 

Pecoptoris  oreoptoridis,  Schloth.  (top  to  bottom), 239 

Rhaoopliyllum  iidnascens,  LI.  A  Hutt.  (  "    ♦*  ), 322 

Sphenophylluni  tilioulme,  Les(ix.  (****),  58,  59 

Uideudron  puncatum,  LI.  <fe  Hutt.  (Mahoning  SS.) 407 

Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Annularia  longifolia,  Brgt.  (especially  over  XII), 45,  47 

Tjepidodendron  rimosum,  Sternb.  (just  over  XII), 894 

Pecoptoris  villosii?  Brgt., 265 

XII  AND  Sub  XII. 

Annularia  splionophylloides,  Zenker, 48,  49 

Lepi<lodendron  obscurum,  Lesqx.,      397 

Lealoya  grandis,  S p.  nov.  (base  of  Chester  limestone), 142,143 

Neuroptoris  subfidcata,  Sp.  nov.  (sub-congl.), .102,103 

Sphenopteris  (Hymen.)  tridactyllites,  Brgt.  (from  sub-carb.  up  to  ooal  A.),  285 

MH.se nm  of  Comp.  Zoi'tfofjy^  Carnbridge, 
Rhacophyllum  irregularo,  Germ., 327 
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Af-nilfiaji  of  Nat.  SeUnrrt,  mia. 

Lct>iil'>ili-nilnmi[iuuIrunKUlatuii),  Hchldth.,  884 

1^  iliHtiiiiM,  I»iuii., M7 

l\nrtijif:  .Su-iua  eoal  minet. 
P<>(ii]>l<TlHiiii)cii>'ti><>iiiiur  IlrKt 2,'i8 

^(Ti/i.-Wiui'' ■  nnthraclte. 
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REPORTS  FOR  1874,  1875,  1^6,  1877,  1878,  1379,  AND  1380. 


Tho  f()llowini:j  Uonorts  aro  issued  for  the  State  by  the  Board  of  Commia- 
)norH,  at  Harrisbur^;,  and  tho  prices  have  been  tixed  as  follows,  in  acoord- 
oo  with  tho  toriii8  of  tho  act: 

PKICES  OF  BEFOKTS. 

A.  IIisTouTCAi.  Sketch  of  GEOLoaiCAi.  Ex rLORATioxs  in  Pennsylvania 
d  other  Si.ites.  I5y  J.  P.  Lesley.  Witli  appendix,  containing  Annual 
jporus  for  187 4  and  1873  ;  pp.  226,  8vo.  Price  in  i>aper,  §0  25 ;  postage,  ZO  00. 
ico  in  cloth,  ?0  oO ;  j)osuige,  $0  10. 

B.    PUKMMINAUY    UkPOUT   OP    THE    MlNERALOOY  OF    PENNSYLVANIA — 

*4.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth.  With  appendix  on  tlie  hydro-carbon  compounds, 
S.unnol  P.  Sailtler.     8vo.,  pp.  20f),  with  map  of  tho  State  for  reference  to 

mtios.     Prico  in  i)aper,  ?0  50;  postage,  50  08.    Price  in  cloth,  §0  75;  post- 

^  fO  10. 

5.*   PiiKMMiNARv  Report  of  the  MiNERAix)aY  of  Pennsylvania  fob 

5.     l\y  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth.     Prico  in  jxiper,  ?0  05;  postage,  SO  02. 
.    Retort  of  PHO(iRESs  on  York  and  Adams  Counties— 1874.    By 

si  for  Frazcr.    8vo.,  pp.  198,  illustrated  by  8  map«  and  secliojis  and  other 

*t rations.     Price  in   paper,  50  85;  postage,  fO  10.    Prico  in  cloth,  $1  10; 

ri-^-e,  50  12. 

-  -  He  TOUT  of  Progress  in  the  CorNTiES  of  York,  Adams,  Cumber- 
>,  -ANP  Franklin— 1875.  Illustrated  by  mn|9«  and  cro5«-«ec^ion«, show- 
»e  Mjtjrnoiic  and  Miciiceons  Ore  Belt  near  tho  western  edge  of  the  Meso- 

►-iiidstono  and  the  two  Azuic  systems  constituting  the  maasof  tho  South 

»  tii-iiis.  with  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the  Dillsburq  Orb  Bed  and 

J^xie  of  s[»eciniens  a^llected  in  1875.    By  Persifor  Frazcr.    Price,  $1  25; 

5-<3,  SO  12. 

^  -  liEPORT  OF  Progress  in  1877.  The  Geology  of  f-ANCASTER  County, 
•^"i    atlas  c  intaining  a  colored  geological  map  of  the  county,  local  map  of 

■^  x»    Nickel  Mine,  map  and  sections  of  the  East  Bank  of  Susquehanna 
other  geological  sections  across  tho  county,  and  geological  colored  maps 

'  *^  «nd  I^n(!astor  c  lunties.    By  Persifor  Frazer.    8  vo.,  pp.  350.    Price 

"  ^  *rt,  f 0  80  ;  postage,  fO  10.    Prico  of  Atlas,  $1  32 ;  postacre,  fO  C8. 

;^^-  fouT  OK  Progress  in  the  Brown  Hematite  Ore  Ranges  of  Lb- 
'  <^vntv— 1871.  with  descriptions  of  mines  lying  between  Emaus,  Al- 

*^'^<^  Foirlrsville.     By  Frederick  Prime,  Jr.    Svo.,  pp.  73,  with  a  contour- 

^-?*    and  S  cuts.    Price  in  paper,  tO  50  ;  postage,  50  04.    Price  in  cloth, 
^«tAjfe.  $()  or.. 
^^K  Brown  Hematite  Deposits  op  the  Siluro-Cambrtan  Lime- 
^^*^    LiEuiQu  County,  lying   between   Shimersvillo,  I^illlerstown, 


Schenckavillo,  Ballietsville,  and  tlie  Liehigti  river^l875-6.  By  Frederick 
Prime,  Jr.  8  vo.,  pp.  99,  with  5  map^heets  and  6  plates.  Price,  $1  60 ;  post- 
age, $0  12. 

B.  Special  Report  on  the  Trap  Dykes  and  Azoic  Rocks  of  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  1875;  Part  I,  Historical  Introduction.  By  T.  Sterry 
Hunt.    8  vc).,  pp.  253.     Price,  ?0  48 ;  postage,  90  12. 

P.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Juniata  District  on  Fossil  Iron  Ore 
Beds  of  Middle  Pennsylvania.  By  John  H.  Dewees.  With  a  report  of  the 
AuoiiwicK  Valley  and  East  Broad  Top  District.  By  C.  A.  Ashbur- 
ner.  1874-8.  Illustrated  with  7  Geological  maps  and  19  sections,  8  vo.,  pp. 
305.    Pric^,  82  55 ;  postage,  90  20. 

G.  Report  of  Progress  in  Bradford  and  Tioga  Counties— 1874-8.  I. 
Limits  of  the  Catskill  and  Chemung  Formation.  By  Andrew  Siier- 
wood.  II.  Description  of  tlie  Barclay,  Blossburg,  Fall  Brook,  Arnot, 
Antrim,  and  (Iaines  Coal  Fields,  and  at  the  Forks  of  Pine  Creek  in 
Potter  County.  By  Franklin  Piatt.  III.  On  the  Coking  of  Bitumin- 
ous Coal.  By  John  Fulton.  Illustrated  with  2  colored  Geological  ooxinty 
mapSy  3  page  p^aic*  and  35  cuts.     8  vo.,  pp.  271.    Price,  $1  00;  postage  $0  12. 

GQ.  Report  OF  Progress.  The  Geology  op  Lycoming  and  Sullivan 
Counties.  I.  Field  Notes,  by  Andrew  Sherwood.  II.  Coal  Basins,  by  Frank- 
lin Piatt.  With  two  colored  geological  county  maps  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   8  vo.,  pp.  268.    Price,  %l  06 ;  postage,  $0  14. 

GGG.  Report  op  Progress  in  1876-9.  8  vo.,  pp.  120.  The  Geology  of 
Potter  County,  by  Andrew  Sherwoml.  Report  on  the  Coal  Field,  by 
Franklin  Piatt,  with  a  colored  geological  map  of  county,  and  two  page  plates 
of  sections.    Price,  fO  58 ;  postage,  tO  08. 

n.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  District 
op  the  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania— 1874.  By 
Franklin  Piatt.  8vo.,  pj).  21K>,  illustrated  by  139  cuts^  8  mapSy  and  2  sections. 
Price  in  paper,  SI  50 ;  posUige,  tO  13.     Price  in  cloth,  $1  75 ;  postage,  $0  15. 

HII.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Cambria  and  Somerset  District 
OF  the  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania — 1875.  By  F. 
and  W.  G.  Piatt.  Pp.  104,  illustrated  with  84  wood-cuts  and  4  maps  and  sec- 
tions.   Part  I.  Cambria.    Price,  %\  00 ;  ixwtage,  $0  12. 

IIIIII.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Cambria  and  Somerset  District 
OF  the  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania — 1876.  By  F. 
and  W.  (r.  Piatt.  Pp.  318,  illustrated  by  110  wood-cuts  and  6  maps  and  sec- 
tions.   Part  II.    Somerset.    Price,  tO  85  ;  postage,  tO  IS. 

IIHIIII.  Report  of  Progress  in  Indiana  County— 1877.  By  W.  G. 
Piatt.  Pp.  316.  With  a  colored  map  of  the  county.  Price,  fO  80 ;  postage, 
10  14. 

I.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Venango  County  District— 1874.  By 
John  F.  Carll.  With  oljservations  on  the  Geology  around  Warren,  by  F.  A. 
Randall;  and  Notes  on  the  Comparative  (Jeology  of  North-eastern  Ohio  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  Western  New  York,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  S  vo., 
pp.  127,  with  2  mapSy  a  long  sectiouy  and  7  cuts  in  the  text.  Price  in  paper, 
ZO  60;  postiige,  ?0  05.     Price  in  cloth,  $0  a5 ;  iK>stage,  ^  08. 

II.  Report  of  Progress,  Oil  Wells,  Records,  and  Leveies — 1876-7. 
By  John  F.  Carll.  Pp.  398.  Published  in  advance  of  Report  of  Progress,  III. 
Price,  $0  60 ;  postage,  $0  18. 

J.  Special  Report  on  the  Petroleum  of  Pennsylvania— 1874,  its 
Production,  Trans[>ortation,  Manufacture,  and  Statistics.  By  Henry  E.  Wrig- 
ley.    To  which  are  added  a  Map  and  Profile  of  a  lino  of  levels  through  Butler, 
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AniiHtronu:,  juid  T'larion  ronnti^"^.  hy  P.  Jones  T.hc.ls:  and  also  a  Map  and 
ProtiU'  of  a  line  of  levels  alonu:  Slippery  Hock  ('roek.  l»y  .J.  V.  TiOsley.  S  vo., 
pp.  l-J :  .")  imtpM  and  section,^^  a  plate  and  .'>  cuts.  Price  in  paper,  ?0  75  ;  post- 
aj^o,  to  0(>.     Price  in  doth,  ^l  00;  |K)8iago,  50  08. 

K.  Hki»ort  on  (Jrekne  and  Washincjton  Countiks — 1875,  Bituminous 
Coal  Fields.  By  J.  .1.  Stevenson,  8  vo.,  pp.  420,  ilhistratod  by  3  sections  and  2 
county  maps,  showing  the  depth  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Waynesburg  ot)al  bed, 
boneatli  tlio  surface  at  numerous  points.  Price  in  paper,  fO  Go  ;  postage,  fi)  IG. 
Prii^  in  cloth.  90  90 ;  postage,  fO  18. 

KK.  Rkport  of  Proukess  in  the  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  Dh^- 

TRICT  OF   THE    BITUMINOUS  COAL    FIELDS  OF   WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA — 

187G.  By  J.  J.  Stevenson;  pp.  437,  illustrated  by  50  wood-cuts  and  3  county 
maps,  w)lored.  Part  I.  Eastern  Allegheny  County,  and  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland Counties,  west  from  Cliestnut  Ridge.    Price,  ?1  40;  postage,  ZO  20. 

KKK..  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
District  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania — 1877. 
By  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Pp.331.  Part  II.  The  Ligonier  Valley.  Illustrated 
with  107  wood-cuts,  2plateSt  and  2  county  mapSf  colored.  Price,  $1  40;  post- 
age, (0  IG. 

L.  1875— Special  Report  on  the  Coke  Manufacture  of  the  Youoh- 
looiiENv  River  Valley  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  Counties, 
with  (reological  Notes  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Ore  Beds,  from  Surve3'8,  by  Ciiarles 
A.  Young;  by  Franklin  Piatt.  To  which  are  appended:  J.  A  Report  on 
Methods  of  Coining,  by  John  Fultcm.  II,  A  Report  on  the  use  of  Natural  Gas 
in  the  Iron  Manufacture,  by  John  B.  Pearse,  Franklin  Piatt,  and  Professor 
Sadtler.     Pp.  252.     Price,  $1  00 ;  postage,  tO  12. 

M.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Survey  at 
Harrisburo— 1874-5,  by  Andrew  S.  McCreath.  8  vo.,  pp.  105.  Price  in  pa- 
per, $0  50:  pfwtage,  ^  05.     Price  in  cloth,  tO  75 ;  postage,  ZO  08. 

MM.  Second  Report  op  Progress  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Sur- 
vey at  llarrisburg,  by  Andrew  S.  McCreath— 1876-8,  including  I.  Classifica- 
tion of  Coals,  by  Persifor  Frazer.  II.  Firebrick  Tests,  by  Franklin  Piatt. 
III.  Notes  on  Dolomitio  Limestones,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  IV.  Utilization  of  An- 
thracite Slack,  by  Franklin  Piatt.  V.  Determination  of  Carbon  in  Iron  or 
Steel,  by  A.  S.  McCreath.  With  3  indexes,  plate,  and  4  page  plates.  Pp.  438, 
Price  in  cloth,  fO  65 ;  postage,  |0  18. 

N.  Report  of  Progress — 1875-6-7.  Two  hundred  Tables  of  Elevation 
above  tide  level  of  the  Railroad  Stations,  Summits  and  Tunnels ;  Canal  Locks 
and  Dams,  River  Riffles,  Ac,  in  and  around  Pennsylvania ;  with  7nap ;  pp.  279. 
By  Charles  Allen.    Price,  tO  70 ;  postage,  $0  15. 

O.  Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Musuem — 1874-5-6-7.  By  Charles  E. 
Ilall.  Part  I.  Collection  of  Rock  Specimens.  Nos.  1  to  4,264.  Pp.217.  Price, 
10  40 ;   postage,  fO  10. 

P,  1879— Atlas  of  the  Coal'  Flora  of  Pennsylvania  and  op  the 
Carboniferous  Formation  throughout  the  United  States.  87  plates 
with  explanations.     By  Leo  Lesquereux.    Price,  $3  35;  postage,  |0  22. 

PP.  Upper  Carboniferous  Flora  op  West  Virginia  and  S.  W. 
Pennsylvania,  with  38  plates  and  text.  By  Wm.  Fontaine,  A.  M.,  and  I.  C. 
White.    :^rice,  |2  25 ;  postage,  |0  17. 

Q.  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Beaver  River  District  of  the  Bitu- 
minous Coal  Fields  op  Western  Pennsylvania.  By  I.  C.  White;  pp. 
337,  illustrated  with  3  Oeological  maps  of  parts  of  Beaver,  Butler,  and  Alle- 
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ghony  Counties,  and  21  plates  of  vertical  sections — 1875.    Price,  Zl  40 ;  post- 
age, $0  20. 

QQ.  Report  op  Proqrbss  in  1877.  The  Geology  of  Lawrence  County, 
to  wliioh  is  appended  a  Special  Report  on  the  Correlation  op  the  Coal 
Measures  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio.  8  v6.,  pp.  336,  with 
a  colored  Geological  Map  of  the  county,  and  13i  vertical  sections.  By  I.  C. 
White.    Price,  W  70 ;  postage,  ^  15. 

QQQ.  Report  op  Progress  in  1878.  8  vo.,  pp.  233.  The  Geology  6f 
Mercer  County,  by  I.  C.  White,  with  a  colored  geological  map  of  county, 
and  119  vertical  sections.     Price,  $0  60;  postage,  |0  11. 

V.  Report  op  ProUress— 1878.  Part  I.  The  Northern  Townships  of  But- 
ler county.  Part  II.  A  special  survey  made  in  1875,  along  the  Beaver  and 
Shenango  rivers,  in  Beaver,  Lawrence,  and  Mercer  Counties.  8  vo.,  pp.  248, 
with  4  mapsy  1  proflie  section  and  154  vertical  sections.  By  H.  Martyn 
Ciiance.    Price,  |0  70 ;  postage,  SO  15. 

VV.  Report  op  Proqress  in  1879.  8  vo.,  pp.  232.  The  Geology  of  Clar- 
ion County,  by  H.  Martyn  Chance,  with  colored  geological  map  of  county, 
a  map  of  the  Anticlinals  and  Oil  Belt,  a  contoured  map  of  the  Old  River 
Channel  at  Parker,  83  local  sections  figured  in  the  text,  and  4  page  plates. 
Price,  |0  43 ;  postage,  |0  12. 

Otiior  Reports  of  the  Survey  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  soon 
bo  published. 

Tiio  sale  of  copies  is  conducted  according  to  Section  10  of  the  Act,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

♦  ♦  ♦  "Copies  of  the  Reports,  with  all  maps  and  supplements, 
shall  be  donated  to  all  public  libraries,  universities,  and  colleges  in  the  State, 
and  shall  be  furnished  at  cost  of  publication  to  all  other  applicants  for 
them,^^ 

Mr.  F.  W.  FoRMAN  is  authorized  to  conduct  ^he  sale  of  reports;  and  letters 
and  orders  concerning  sales  should  bo  addressed  to  him,  at  22.'5  Market  street, 
Harrisburg.    Address  general  communications  to  Wm.  A.  Inoham,  Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

WM.  A.  INGHAM, 
Secretary  of  Board. 

Rooms  of  Commission  and  Museum  :  Address  of  Secretary : 

ggS  Market  Street^  Harrisburg,  22S  Market  Street,  Harrisburg. 
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ERRATA.    P. 


k*Ag«  3,  top  llnu,  for  RhlKomon>ht<^  read  RhUomorpba. 

Pnge  2^  llDC  6  from  bottom,  for  Hebr,  r««d  Heir. 

Page  b0,  lines  18—18  ttom  top,  omit  the  whole  period. 

Page  M,  line  8  from  top,  era»«  9K1, 

Page  99,  line  7  H-om  top,  for  leaflet  of  Oifclopterit^  read  oyoiopterid  leaflet. 

•Page  l-IO.  Hue  4  f^om  bottom,  for  brardlel,  read  BradleTt. 

Page  146,  line  10  from  top,  fbr  DIctycophylluro,  read  DlctyophyUaiii. 

Page  178,  line  22  from  top,  for  vlnelett,  read  reins. 

Page  197,  line  7  from  bottom,  after  Alethopterla  nervosa,  add  Leaqx.,  Geol.  of  Penn*a,  U88. 

Page  290,  line  1  ttom  top,  for  subconglomerate,  etc.,  read  Port  Grifflth,  between  F.  and  C. 
velii. 

Page  281,  line  24  fW>m  top,  for  of  the  Genus  Splropterls,  read  or  the  Genas  Sphceropterls. 

Page  268,  line  6  from  top,  for  Intermediate  the,  read  Intermediate  to  the. 

Page  289,  line  II  n-om  top,  erase  Bocbslana. 

Page  808,  add  to  the  last  line,  Catsklll  Red  Shale,  Tioga  coanty,  Mr.  M.  L,  Sherwood. 

Page  810,  Hue  19  from  top,  for  LepldopUyllum,  read  Lepidoxylon. 

Page  812,  to  the  »ecund  paragraph,  r>r  Prof.  Dawson,  etc.,  substitute:  Prof.  Dawson  re* 
marks,  on  a  specimen  of  thU  species.  In  the  Cabinet  of  Prof.Wm.  Rogers,  that  It  very  closely 
ro8enil)l(>8  a  beautiful  leaf  H-om  the  Ponentof  Pennsylvania,  figured  but  not  described,  Geol. 
of  Penu'a,  1858,  PI.  XXII,  and  compared  by  Prof.  Balfoar  to  8€Ui§^ria  adiantoiiUSt  a 
likeness,  etc.  ^ 

Page  880,  line  18  from  top,  before  Geol  Rep.,  read  StaphyloptertB  Wortlunii, 

Page  888,  line  25  from  top,  for  Newbury,  read  Newberr^.  ** 

Page  352,  line  15  H-om  top,  for  Mr.  Ed.  Jones,  read  Mr.  Williams. 

Page  400,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  Bothodendron,  read  Bothrodendron. 

Page  411,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  my  figure,  read  my  fig.  9,  Atl.,  PI.  LXXIY. 

Page  412,  line  7  from  top.  for  figured  H-om,  read  figured  PI.  I.XXXVII,  f.  1,  this  vol.,  f^m, 

Page  428,  line  4  H-om  bottom,  for  the  fragment  PI.,  read  the  fWigment  Atl.  PI. 

Pajre  4*1,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  Worlhen,  read  Worther.  ' 

Page  518,  line  17  from  lop,  for  Uvularla,  read  Utrieularia, 

Page  518,  Hue  22,  after  palmalifidus,  add  Atl. 

l^igeSlO.  line  19,  for  one,  read  many. 

Pave  5%,  line  6,  for  Cardlocarpus,  read  Rhabdocarpus. 

Pugc  &78,  line  6  f^om  bottom,  for  II,  read  I. 

Page  637,  a<id  to  bottom  of  page:  Sign  —  Indicates  that  the  species  Is  present  at  all  the 
localities  of  tl»c  column.    °  Indicates  uncertain  geological  distribution  or  looalit3\ 

Page  639,  top,  fbr  HelansvUle,  read  St.  Clalrsvllle. 

Errata  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates  in  Atlas. 

PI.  Ill,  for  Fig.  l-5a,  read  1—4.  • 

Pi.  Ill,  for  Fig.  ft-7,  read  5-7. 
PI.  XXXVIII,  for  Uvularla,  read  Utricularia. 

PI.  LXIX.  Fig.  31,  for  Lepidophyllum  spatbulatum  Sp.  nov.,  read  Leptdophyllum  afllne, 
Lx. 
PI.  LXXII.  f.  7,  8,  fbr  8.  attenuata,  read  S.  Lescurii,  Schp. 
PI.  LXXII.  f  9,  for  S.  Le»curli,  Schp.,  read  S.  attenuata,  Lx. 
Pi.  LXXIII.  f.  7,  for  S.  Menardi,  Bt.,  road  S.  ichthyolepsls,  St. 
PI.  LXXV,  f.  16,  for  Bornia  approximata  Sp.  nov.,  read  Calamodendron  species. 
PI.  LXXXIII.  read  f.  6,  6<t.  Cordlacarpus  aplculatus,  Sp.  nov.,  f.  7,  C.  ovalis,  Sp.  nov. 
Pi.  LXXXV,  f.  52,  for  Carpolitbes  rostellatus,  Lx.,  read  Rhabdocarpus  arcuatus,  Lx. 
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